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MISS BURNEY’S DIARY AND LETTERS. 


From Tait’s Magazine. 


MISS BURNEY’S DIARY AND LETTERS.* 


Were this charming work very inferior to what 
it is in point of matter and composition, it would 
still be most welcome throughout the countless 
thousands of the quiet reading homes of Eng- 
land, were it but for the feelings which it must recall 
of the days when the name of Miss Burney was a 
household word, as dearand familiar as that of Scott 
or Bulwer, and for the delightful reminiscences 
which it must awaken of the first entranced wan- 
derings of the youthful imagination into the fairy 
regions of fiction and among the scenes of mimic 
life. 

The author of Evelina not only enjoyed as wide 
a popularity as the most popular of the modern fic- 
tionists, butin her own age she deserved it. Within 
her own range, there has not been a more felicitous 
sketcher of English character and oddities. Were 
Evelina to appear even now, with such modifications 
as change of mode and manners would lead the 
author to adopt, the popularity of the book would, we 
apprehend, be as great as when it was warmly and 
sincerely praised by Johnson, Burke, Sheridan, 
Reynolds, Mrs, Thrale, Mrs. Cholmondely, in short, 
by the whole world; while the jealousy or soreness 
of Cumberland formed its author’s crowning triumph. 
But the Diary and Letters will afford us matter 
enough for discussion, without looking back upon 
those delightful fictions which still charm after the 
lapse of sixty years. 

Miss Frances Burney was the second daughter of 
a clever, “talented,”’ and wonderfully “ getting on”’ 
family ; though their success in life was grounded on 
solid merit, as well as on good tact, and the capacity 
of making the best of the social position which the 
abilities, pleasing manners, and indefatigable perse- 
verance of their father, Dr. Burney, had acquired for 
them. Probably to enhance her subsequent bril- 
liancy, Fanny is pronounced to have been, in child- 
hood, very backward in learning, or an arrant dunce. 
At eight years of age, she did not even know her 
letters. At nine, she lost her mother; and while her 
elder and her younger sister were sent to France for 
some years to complete their education, poor Fanny 
was left to scramble on in her widowed father’s 
house as she best could; so that she affords one 
more instance of the thorough teaching of those who 
are self-taught. She lived among educated people, 
and she educated herself. Her father was generally 
engaged in literary composition, his daughters were 
his amanuenses; and so Fanny, the brightest of them, 
became insensibly an authoress, and “ awakening 
one morning, found herself famous.” At ten years 
old, the neglected Fanny, we are told, could abso- 
lutely read; and as writing was one main business 
of the head of the house, so soon as she could make 
pot-hooks and hangers, she began imitatively to 
scribble rhymes and little stories. In a few more 
years, this taste was fortunately superseded by the 
love of reading ; for the author of Evelina and Cecilia, 
unlike most inventive writers, was an observer of 
character and manners before she became a reader,— 
one cauee, probably of her precocity. The Quarterly 
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Review, with that malicious love of truth which may 
sometimes be a duty in critics, has destroyed the fond 
illusion of a work of fiction, pregnant with quick 
and mature observation of life, being written by a 
girl of seventeen; which gross improbability was 
at one time credited. Evelina, not a juvenile, was 
not even a hasty performance. The author must 
have been shaping and turning it in her mind for 
many years; and when, in her twenty-sixth year, it 
finally appeared, it was the production of a mature 
woman, who, with the outward seeming of excessive 
shyness and reserve, had seen a great deal of society, 
and reflected upon what she saw. Though never at 
a girl’s schoul, Miss Burney had, all her life, under 
her father’s roof, lived in the improving school of a 
varied and accomplished society. Of her education, 
her Editor remarks :-— 


** Although the education of Dr. Burney’s daugh- 
ters was not conducted according to the elaborate 
systems of the present day, they yet enjoyed some 
advantages which more than compensated for the 
absence of regular and salaried instructors. The 
sentiments and example of their father excited them 
to love whatever was upright, virtuous and amiable; 
while, from not being secluded in a school-room, 
they also shared the conversation of their father’s 
guests ; and, in London, Dr. Burney’s miscellaneous 
but agreeable society included some of those most 
eminent for literature in our own country, together 
with many accomplished foreigners, whose observa- 
tions and criticisms were in themselves lessons. 
Perhaps the taste of Frances Burney was formed 
much in the same way as that of her celebrated 
contemporary, Madame de Staél, who relates that 
she used to sit with her work, on a. little stool at 
her mother’s knee, and listen to the conversation of 
all Monsieur Neckar’s enlightened visitors; thus 
gathering notions on literature and politics long ere 
it was suspected that she knew the meaning of the 
words. 

“Tf, however, the above methods were of them- 
selves sufficient for education, all good conversers 
might offer a ‘royal road’ to learning. But the 
benefit here obtained was chiefly that of directing 
the attention to intellectual pursuits, enlightening 
the judgment, and exciting a thirst for knowledge 
which led the youthful Frances to diligent and la- 
borions application. By tho time she was fourteen 
she had carefully studied many of the best authors 
in her father’s library, of which she had the uncon- 
trolled range. She began also to make extracts, 
keeping a catalogue raisonné of the books she read ; 
and some of her early remarks were such as would 
not have disgraced a maturer judgment.” 


While her sisters were acquiring accomplishments 
in France, and “finishing their education,” it was 
in such quiet studies that the author of “ Evelina,” 
alone in her father’s house, improved her mind and 
talents. Among the happy influences around her, 
next to the example of her father, to whom she was 
devotedly attached, and, perhaps, before that influ- 
ence, was the affectionate care of a gentleman,—a 
sincere and old friend of the Burneys, of whom the 
world has already heard as Fanny’s second father,— 
the Hermit of Chesington,—her beloved “ Daddy 
Crisp.” ‘This old gentleman, who had more than 
pretensions to literature, is not the least interestin 
person in the gallery of accomplished and intellectu 
persons among whom the volume places us. He 
had, probably, been an early patron of Dr. Burney’s, 
and he was his * guide, philosopher, and friend,” 
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when he needed friends. The excellent sense, 
good taste, and acquirements of this gee as 
well as the genial nature, revealed in his letters to 
Fanny, give him a lively interest with the admirers 
of Miss Burney, whom the reader must like all the 
better for her cordial regard for her “* Daddy.” This 
is, perhaps, the finest trait of individual character 
which the volume presents. The following passage 
carries us back to the ruralities of the neighbourhood 
of London seventy years ago :— 

‘‘ At this time Mr. Crisp had given up the world, 
in consequence of various losses, diminished fortune, 
and disappointed hopes; and he had fixed his 
dwelling in an old-fashioned country-house, called 


Chesington Hall, not far from Kingston in Surrey, | 


and within a few miles of Hampton. This mansion 
stood upon a large and nearly desolate common, and 
not a road or even a track led to it from Epsom, 
which was the nearest town. It was encircled by 

loughed fields, and one-half of the building was 
inhabited by a farmer; while, in the remaining por- 
tion dwelt the proprietor, Christopher Hamilton, 
Esq., with whom Mr. Crisp had adopted some 
pie-nic plan, which enabled him to consider Ches- 
ington as his decided residence. At the death 
of Mr. Hamilton, the house, which was then his 
only property, devolved to his maiden sister, Mrs. 
Hamilton, who, with her niece, Miss Kitty Cooke, 
continued to receive Mr. Crisp as an inmate, and to 
admit other persons as occasional boarders. 

“This independent method of visiting his friend, 
and of obtaining country air and exercise for his 
children, exactly suited the views of Dr. Burney, 
and they all in turn, or in groups, enjoyed the society 
of their Chesington Daddy, as they familiarly called 
Mr. Crisp; while he was indulgent to all their 
youthful vagaries ; and amused with observing their 
different characters.”’ 

Fanny must have been his favourite. Nor was 
she always, nor probably by nature, the half-prudish 
and over-conscious, self-occupied, or egotistical per- 
son, which an overpowering burst of applause, the 
necessity of managing a literary reputation, and the 
etiquette of court life afterwards rendered her. After 
she had “ grown famous,” Mr. Crisp, in one of his 
letters to “* Fannikin,”’ thus refers to her as a child :— 


* Do you remember, about a dozen years ago, how 
you used to dance Nancy Dawson on the grass-plot, 
with your cap on the ground, and your long hair 
streaming down your back, one shoe off, and throw- 
ing about your head like a mad thing? Now you 
are to dance Nancy Dawson with fetters on; there 
is the difference: yet there is certainly a nameless 
grace and charm in giving a loose to that wildness 
and friskiness sometimes. 

“I am very glad you have secured Mrs. Montagu 
for your friend ; her weight and interest are power- 
ful; but there is one particular I do not relish; 
though she means it as a mark of favour and dis- 
tinction—it is, where she says, ‘If Miss Burney 
does write a play, I beg I may know of it, and (if 
she thinks proper) see it.’ 

“ Now, Foang, this same seeing it, (in a professed 
female wit, authoress, and Mecenas into the bar- 
gain,) I fear implies too much interference—implies 
advising, correcting, altering, &c. &c. &c. ; not only 
80, but in so high a critic, the not submitting to such 
grand authority, might possibly give a secret, con- 
cealed, lurking offence. Now d’ye see, as I told you 
once before, { would have the whole be all my 
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would not give a pin for the advice of the ablest 
friend who would not suffer me at last to follow my 
own judgment without resentment.” 


** Daddy Crisp” had, at one time, seen a good deal 
of the blue queens, and he appears to have under- 
stood them thoroughly. 

Dr. Burney married an excellent and clever widow 
lady while his daughters were dawning into woman- 
| hood; but though Mrs. Burney seems to have pos- 
sessed the respectful esteem of her clever step- 
daughter, she does not appear to have enjoyed her 
confidence. ‘Thus, Fanny’s literary projects were 
all pursued by stealth; and though, when about to 
publish anonymously, she deemed it a duty to first 
apprize her father of the event, the Doctor either con- 
| sidered her communication as a joke, or choosing to 
have noresponsibility in the affair, treated it as such. 
Yet he managed admirably to ensure her success 
when the right time came, and enjoyed her literary 
fame with the best feelings of a father. 

Afterall, “* Evelina,” at first, was left pretty much 
to make her own way. The manuscript, sent ano- 
nymously to Dodsley, was rejected by him with dig- 
nity, and it was next offered to Mr. Lowndes, who 
appears to have been thena rather obscure bookseller 
in Fleet Street. The negotiator on this eccasion was 
Fanny’s younger brother Charles, and her sole con- 
fidante her favourite sister Susan. Mr. Lowndes 
offered twenty pounds for the manuscript, and the 
group were delighted with the magnificence of the 
sum, which “ Daddy Crisp” afterwards said should 
have been £1000. In January, 1778, the Book—the 
wonderful Book—the Book of Books—the sole ob- 
ject of its author’s journal for several years,—of 
her thoughts by day, and her dreams by night, was 
fairly ushered into the world. Its author had been 
born on the 13th June, 1752, or twenty-five years 
and six months earlier. Her private journal had 
been begun ten years previously ; and is, we are 
told, fally as interesting to her family at its com- 
mencement as in her more brilliant periods. But 
the editor has, in the meanwhile, judiciously started 
with the memorable era in the life of her aunt, mark- 
ed by the appearance of this first work. The volume 
before us, and the year 1778 is, therefore, thus play- 
fully commenced by Miss Burney :— 





‘This year was ushered in by a grand and most 
important event! At the latter end of January, the 
literary world was favoured with the first publica- 
tion of the ingenious, learned, and most profound 
Fanny Burney! I doubt not but this memorable af- 
fair will, in future times, mark the period whence 
chronologers will date the zenith of the polite arts in 
this island ! 

“This admirable authoress has named her most 
elaborate performance, Evexina; or, a Young La- 
dy’s Entrance into the World ! 

“ Perhaps this may seem a rather bold attempt 
and title, for a female whose knowledge of the world 
is very confined, and whose inclinations, as well as 
situation, incline her to a private and domestic life. 
All I can urge is, that I have only presumed to trace 
the accidents and adventures to which a ‘ young wo- 
man’ is liable; I have not pretended to show the 
world what it actually is, but whatit appears to a girl 
of seventeen : and so far as that, surely any girl who 
is past seventeen may safely do? The motto of my 
excuse shall be taken from Pope’s ‘Temple of 
Fame :’ 


*** Tn every work, regard the writer’s end; 





own—all of a piece; and to tell you the truth, I 


None e’er can compass more than they intend.’ ”’ 
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This canon of Pope’s, by the way, never can be 
applicable to the works of youthful genius. The 
journal is so completely filled with the author’s 
hopes and fears, triumphs and checks, while “ Eve- 
lina’ was making her way into the world of fashion, 
that we fear it might become tiresome to any reader, 
however patient, to hear all or half that people said, 
and all that Miss Burney hoped, feared, and believed, 
about her absorbing book, if the theme were not 
agreeably relieved by the delightful incidental mat- 
ter introduced. If every one thought as much about 
their own book as did poor Miss Burney, and passed 
through such an ordeal, authors, but especially au- 
ihoresses, were a race dreadfully to be pitied. But 
a good deal must depend upon mental constitution, 
and something on the change of times. Rousseau, 
when hungry and unknown, could not enter a con- 
fectioner’s shop to buy a cake, for the dread of peo- 
ple looking at him and watching him; and the author 
of ‘Evelina’ certainly endured more pangs and 
throes from people speaking of the book, or from not 
speaking of the book, or not in the right vein, than 
Shakspeare suffered with all his dramas, or Scott 
with all his novels. In short, Miss Burney was as | 
high fantastic about her book, as a lover about his | 
mistress,—now thrilling with pleasure at an eulo-| 
gium,—now in a ferment if the book was alluded to | 
at all; unable to approach where it was in course of 
reading, or yet to stay away. Next to being mar-| 
ried, or, perhaps, something more trying as more | 
unusual, must, to a young, sensitive woman, be the | 
publication of her first book. ‘The example of Miss 
Burney should teach all ladies in the same perilous 
circumstances, who are not properly case-hardened, 
to enjoy the honeymoon of authorship in the shades 
of privacy, and to keep no journal. 

In these degenerate days, the name of a popular | 
novel would be dead, buried, and forgotten, in the 
time which it took to bring the popular * Evelina’”’ 
fairly into notice. Between January and July, it 
crept on and on; and by the end of the latter month, | 
“Daddy Crisp” had been told who was the proud | 
and happy author of the amusing novel which some | 
of the Burneys had, experimentally, read to him; | 
and Dr. Burney had informed Mrs. Thrale, who had | 
admired the work, and recommended it to him, that | 
the author was none other than “our Fanny.” 
Mrs. Thrale instantly wrote a kind and compli- 
mentary letter to the proud father, and mentioned 
that Johnson had said there were passagesjin the 
book which might do honour to Richardson. The 
exulting author breaks out into this delightful, and, | 
we fear, almost last sally of youthful and natural 
glee :— 

“But Dr. Johnson’s approbation!—it almost 
erazed me with agreeable surprise—it gave me such 
a flight of spirits, that I danced a jig to Mr. Crisp, | 
without any preparation, music, or explanation—to 
his no small amazement and diversion. I left him, | 
however, to make his own comments upon my friski- | 
ness, without affording him the smallest assistance.” 














An invitation to Streatham, the country residence | 
of the Thrales, immediately followed. Miss Bur. | 
ney was forthwith to be a literary /ion,—a compara- | 
tive rarity in those days,—which Mrs. Thrale had | 
the happiness to catch and exhibit first. “ She is our | 
own,” said that lady to Johnson: ‘*‘ we caught her | 
first.” Mrs. Thrale, however, exercised her privi- | 
leges, with true delicacy, and genuine kindness.— 
And now for a young authoress’ first enlrance into 
the world. 


| 


| ed. 
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“ London, August.—I have now to write an ac- 
count of the most consequential day I have spent 
since my birth: namely, my Streatham visit. 

‘Our journey to Streatham was the least pleasant 
part of the day; for the roads were dreadfully dusty, 
and I was really in the fidgets from thinking what 
my reception might be, and from fearing they would 
expect a less awkward and backward kind of person 
than I was sure they would find. 

‘*Mr. Thrale’s house is white, and very pleasant] 
situated, in a fine paddock, Mrs. Thrale was stroll- 
ing about, and came to us aS we got out of the 
chaise. 

“ ¢ Ah,’ cried she, ‘I hear Dr. Burney’s voice! and 
you have brought your daughter !—well, now you 
are good !” 

“She then received me, taking both my hands, 
and with mixed politeness and cordiality welcoming 
me to Streatham, she led me into the house, and ad- 
dressed herself almost wholly for a few minutes to 
my father, as if to give me an assurance she did not 
mean to regard me as a show, or to distress or 
frighten me by drawing me out. Afterwards she 
took me up stairs, and showed me the house, and 
said she had very much wished to see me at Streat- 
ham, and should always think herself much obliged 
to Dr. Burney for his goodness in bringing me, which 
she looked upon as a very great favour. 

“But though we were some time together, and 
though she was so very civil, she did not Aint at my 
book, and I love her much more than ever for her 
delicacy in avoiding a subject which she could not 
but see would have greatly embarrassed me. 

**« When we returned to the music-room, we foand 
Miss Thrale was with my father. Miss Thrale is a 
very fine girl, about fourteen years of age, but cold 
and reserved, though full of knowledge and intelli- 
gence. 

“Soon after, Mrs. Thrale took me to the library ; 
she talked a little while upon common topics, and 
then, at last, she mentioned ‘ Evelina.’ 

‘« ¢ Yesterday at supper,’ said she, ‘ we talked it 
all over, and discussed all your characters; but Dr. 
Johnson’s favourite is Mr. Smith. He declares the 
fine gentleman mangué was never better drawn: and 
he acted him all the evening, saying he was ‘all for 
the ladies!’ He repeated whole scenes by heart. 
I declare I was astonished at him. O you can’t im- 
agine how much he was pleased with the book; he 
‘could not get rid of the rogue,’ he told me. But 
was it not droll,’ said she, ‘ that I should recommend 
it to Dr. Burney? and tease him so innocently, to 
read it?” 

“I now prevailed upon Mrs. Thrale to let me 
amuse myself, and she went to dress. I then 
prowled about to choose some book, and I saw, upon 
the reading-table, ‘ Evelina.’—I had just fixed upon 
a new translation of Cicero’s Lelius, when the li- 
brary-door was opened, and Mr. Seward entered. 1 
instantly put away my book, because I dreaded being 
thought studious and affected. He offered his ser- 
vice to find any thing for me, and then, in the same 
breath, ran on to speak of the book with which I had 
myself ‘ favoured the world!’ 

‘When we were summoned to dinner, Mrs. 
Thrale made my father and me sit on each side of 
her. I said that I hoped I did not take Dr. Johnson’s 
place—for he had not yet appeared. 

*6*¢No,’ answered Mrs. Thrale, ‘he will sit by 
you, which I am sure will give him great pleasure. 
‘Soon after we were seated, this great man enter- 
I have so true a veneration for him, that the 
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very sight of him inspires me with delight and re- 
verence, notwithstanding the cruel infirmities to 
which he is subject; for he has almost perpetual 
convulsive movements, either of his hands, lips, 
feet, or knees, and sometimes of all together. 

* Mrs. Thrale introduced me to him, and he took 
his place. We hada noble dinner, and a most elegant 
dessert. Dr. Johnson, in the middle of dinner, asked 
Mrs. Thrale what was in some little pies that were 
near him. 

** ¢ Mutton,’ answered she, ‘so I don’t ask you to 
eat any, because I know you despise it.’ 

“ «No, madam, no,’ cried he; ‘I despise nothing 
that is good of its sort; but I am too proud now to 
eat of it. Sitting by Miss Burney makes me very 
proud to-day !’ ” 


There is here and elsewhere, much of Johnson's 
table-talk; and he certainly appears in a very aria- 
ble light, in relation to Miss Burney. He admired 
her lively talents ; and he must have had a fellow- 
feeling with her position, and many kindly wishes 
for her success. Besides, she was the favourite of 
his “ mistress.” 

Mr. Thrale does not appear to have been hurried 
away by the enthusiasm of his lady. At first, he 
seems to have been repelling to the young authoress, 
but he gradually grew in her esteem, and the slow 
but sure good-liking was mutual. But we must 
return to the journal :-— 


“* How grateful do I feel to this dear Dr. Johnson, 
for never naming me and the book as belonging one 
to the other,and yet making an allusion that showed 
his thoughts led to it, and, at the same time, that 
seemed to justify the character as being natural! 
But, indeed, the delicacy I met with from him, and 
from all the Thrales, was yet more flattering to me 
than the praise with which I have heard they have 
honoured my book. 

* After dinner, when Mrs. Thrale and I left the 
gentlemen, we had a conversation that to me could 
not but be delightful, as she was all good humour, 
spirits, sense, and agreeability. Surely I may make 
words, when at a loss, if Dr. Johnson does. 

** However, I shall not attempt to write any more 

articulars of this day—than which I have never 
bacwn a happier, because the chief subject that was 
started and Lop! up, was an invitation for me to 
Streatham, and a desire that I might accompany my 
father thither next week, and stay with them some 
ume. 

“We left Streatham at about eight o’clock, and 
Mr. Seward, who handed me into the chaise, added 
his interest to the rest, that my father would not 
fail to bring me. Inshort, I was loaded with civili- 
ties from them all; and my ride home was pe 
happy with the rest of the day, for my kind and 
most beloved father was so happy in my happiness, 
and congratulated me so sweetly, that he could, like 
myself, think on no other subject: and he told me 
that, after passing through such a house as that, I 
could have nothing to fear—meaning for my book, 
my honoured book. i * & 6. o. he 

“Sir Joshua, it seems, vows he would give fifty 
pounds to know the author! I have also heard, by 
the means of Charles, that other persons have de- 
clared they will find him out! 

“This intelligence determined me upon going 
myself to Mr. Lowndes, and discovering what sort 
of answers he made to such curious inquirers as I 
found were likely to address him. But as I did not 
dare trust myself to speak, for] felt that I should 





not be able to act my part well, I asked mv mother 
to accompany me.” 


The cunning ladies made nothing of the book- 
seller. 

In a few days, her long visit to Streatham was 
made; and during this and the next two seasons, 
much of Miss Burney’s time was spent at this hos- 
pitable and learned residence, where she met many 
of the literary notabilities of the day. She also ac- 
companied the Thrales to Brighton, Tunbridge, and 
Bath; and Mrs. Thrale, in her own way, which, 
probably, was the best, did all she could, to “ push 
her,” both as an author, and a young lady. 

The friends of Johnson—the Thrales, as is well 
known, lived in great magnificence, and with ex- 
treme elegance for “ people in trade.”” The social 
position of Mr. Thrale, the richest of rich London 
brewers, the Member for Southwark, the husband of 
Mrs. Thrale, the friend of Johnson, and, moreover, 
a really worthy, accomplished, and sensible man, 
would, at first sight, seem to the world to be one to 
fill people with envy. Yet there is much to console 
those enjoying peace, health, and a mere compe- 
tence, when they look more closely into the life of 
the Thrales. 


“ When we arrived here, Mrs. Thrale showed me 
my room, which is an exceeding pleasant one, and 
then conducted me to the library, there to divert my- 
self while she dressed. 

“ Miss Thrale soon joined me : and I begin to like 
her. Mr. Thrale was neither well nor in spirits all 
day. Indeed, he seems not to be a happy man, 
though he has every means of happiness in his 
power. But I think I have rarely seen a very rich 
man with a light heart and light spirits. 

** Dr. Johnson was in the utmost good humour.” 


On a subsequent day, she writes :— 


“* Dr. Johnson came home to dinner. 

** In the evening he was as lively and full of wit 
and sport as I have ever seen him; and Mrs. Thrale 
and I had him quite to ourselves; for Mr. Thral 
came in from giving an election dinner (to which he 
sent two bucks and six pine apples) so tired, that he 
neither opened his eyes nor mouth, but fell fast 
asleep. Indeed, after tea he generally does.” 


In the following year, Mr. Thrale had the first of 
those a. tic attacks which soon afterwards cut 
him off. hile the worn and worried millionaire 
was sleeping, the gay, old, and poor man of let- 
ters, Johnson, now past seventy, was lively and 
talkative enough, and always good-humoured, save 
when bored by any of the show-people, that Mrs. 
Thrale delighted to draw to hercoterie. On the first 
night that Miss Burney spent at Streatham, she re- 
lates :— 


“At night Mrs. Thrale asked if 1 would have 
any thing? I answered * No;’ but Dr. Johnson said, 

““* Yes: she is used, madam, to suppers; she 
would like an egg or two, and a few slices of ham, 
or a rasher—a rasher, I believe, would please her bet- 
ter.” 

“* How ridiculous! However, nothing could per- 
suade Mrs. Thrale not to have the cloth laid: and 
Dr. Johnson was so facetious, that he challenged 
Mr. Thrale to get drank ! 

«« ¢T wish,’ said he, ‘my master would say to me, 
Johnson, if you will oblige me, you will call for a 
bottle of Toulon, and then we will set to it, glass 
for glass, till that is done: and after that, I will say, 
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Thrale, if you will oblige me, you will call for ano- 
ther bottle of Toulon, and then we will set to it, glass 
for glass, till that is done : and by the time we should 
have drunk the two bottles, we should be so happy, 
and such good friends, that we should fly into each 
other’s arms, and both together call for the third !’ 

**T ate nothing, that they might not again use such 
aceremony with me. Indeed, their late dinners for- 
bid suppers, especially as Dr. Johnson made me eat 
cake at tea, for he held it till I took it, with an odd or 
absent complaisance. 

“He was extremely comical after supper, and 
would not suffer Mrs. Thrale and me to go to bed 
for near an hour after we made the motion. ‘ 

“* Now for this morning’s breakfast. 

‘Dr. Johnson, as usual, came last into the li- 
brary; he was in high spirits, and full of mirth and 

“sport. I had the honour of sitting next to him; and 
now, all at once, he flung aside his reserve, think- 
ing, perhaps, that it was time I should fling aside 
mine. 

“ Mrs. Thrale told him that she intended taking 
me to Mr. T——’s. 

“¢So you ought, madam,’ cried he; ‘tis your 
business to be cicerone to her.’ 

“Then suddenly he snatched my hand, and kiss- 
ing it, 

Se Ah !’ he added, ‘ they will little think what a 

Tartar you carry to them!’ 

**No, that they won’t!’ cried Mrs. Thrale; 

*¢ Miss Burney looks so meek and so quiet, nobody 

would suspect what a comical girl she is; but I be- 
lieve she has a great deal of malice at heart.’ 

“*Oh, she is a toad!’ cried the doctor, laughing 
—‘a sly young rogue! with her Smiths ont her 
Branghtons !’ 


«6 Why, Dr. Johnson,’ said Mrs. Thrale, ‘I hope | 


you are very well this morning! if one may judge 
by your spirits and good humour, the fever you 
threatened us with is gone off.’ 


‘He had complained that he was going to be ill | 


last night. 

«¢ ¢ Why no, madam, no,’ answered he ; ‘I am not 
yet well; I could not sleep at all; there I lay, rest- 
ad and uneasy, and thinking all the time of Miss 
Burney. Perhaps I have offended her, thought I; 

thaps she is angry; I have seen her but once, and 

talked to her of a rasher !—Were you angry ?” 

“1 think I need not tell you my answer. 

‘¢ ¢+]T have been endeavouring to find some excuse,’ 
continued he, ‘and, as I could not sleep, I got up, 
and looked for some authority for the word; and I 
find, madam, it is used by Dryden; in one of his 
prologues, he says—* And snatch a homely rasher 
from the coals.’”” So you must not mind me, ma- 
dam ; J say strange things, but I mean no harm.” 

‘1 was almost afraid he thought I was really idiot 
enough to have taken him seriously; but, a few 
minutes after, he put his hand on my arm, and 
shaking his head, exclaimed, 

*Oh, you are a sly little rogue !—what a Hol- 
bourn beau have you drawn!’ 

«*Ay, Miss Burney,’ said Mrs. Thrale, ‘the 
Holbourn beau is Dr. Johnson's favourite; and we 
have all your characters by heart, from Mr. Smith 
up to Lady Louisa.’ 

«©¢Oh, Mr. Smith, Mr. Smith is the man!’ cried 
he, laughing violently. ‘* Harry Fielding never drew 
so good a character !—such a fine varnish of low po- 
liteness!—such a struggle to appear a gentleman! 
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**T almost poked myself under the table. Never 
did I feel so delicious a confusion since I was born !” 


It would be impossible, we presume, for any lady 
to entertain kind wishes for a young female friend, 
without proposing to marry her well. Several ma- 

| trimonial plans were started, between jest and ear- 
| nest, for Miss Burney. One party was a rich booby 
| knight, the nephew and ward of Mr. Thrale, which 
| we mention to introduce a trait which does honour to 
her heart and judgment: though we do not say what 
might have been the result, had Sir J popped 


the question. 

“ «Mr. Thrale says nothing would make him half 
so happy as giving Miss Burney to Sir J-———L . 

“Mercy! what an. exclamation did I give. I 

| wonder you did not hear me to St. Martin’s Street. 
| However, he continued, 

“¢Mr. Thrale says, Miss Burney seems more 
formed to draw a husband to herself, by her humour 
when gay, and her good sense when serious, than al- 

| most any body he ever saw.’ 

“**He does me much honour,’ cried I; though I 

cannot say I much enjoyed such a proof of his good 
opinion as giving me to Sir J L——; but Mr. 
Thrale is both his uncle and his guardian, and 
thinks, perhaps, he would do a mutual good office in 
securing me so much money, and his nephew a de- 
cent companion. Oh, if he knew now little I re- 
quire with regard to money—how much to even bear 
with a companion! But he was not brought up with 
such folks as my father, my Daddy Crisp, and m 
Susan; and does not know what indifference to all 
things but good society such people as those inspire. 

«* * My master says a very good speech,’ cried the 
doctor, ‘ if Miss Burney’s husband should have any 
thing in common with herself; but I know not how 
| we can level her with Sir J L——, unless she 
would be content to put her virtues and talents in a 
seale against his thousands; and poor Sir J 
must give cheating weight even then! However, 
| if we bestow such a prize upon him, he shall settle 
| his whole fortune on her.’ 

“Ah! thought I, 1 am more mercenary than you 
|fancy me, for not even that would bribe me high 
enough. 

“Before Dr. Johnson had finished his eloge, I 
was actually on the ground, for there was no stand- 
ing it,—or sitting it, rather : and Mrs. Thrale seemed 
delighted for me.” 


As we can no more stand more of this than Miss 
Burney, we skip it, and come to one of Johnson’s 
extraordinary opinions of a book written by a man 
| who was great, simply because he did not know the 
| value of his own resources. ‘“ Mrs. Thrale gave, 


























| “ Me a long and very entertaining account of Dr. 
Goldsmith, who was intimately known here; but in 
speaking of ‘ The Good-natured Man,’ when I ex- 
tolled my favourite Croaker, I found that admirable 
| character was a downright theft from Dr. Johnson. 
Look at the ‘Rambler,’ and you will find Suspirius 
|is the man; and that not merely the idea, but the 
| particulars of the character, are all stolen thence! 
‘While we were yet reading this ‘ Rambler,’ 
| Dr. Johnson came in: we told him what we were 
| about. 
| ‘¢Ah, madam!’ cried he, ‘Goldsmith was not 
scrupulous; but he would have been a great man 
| had he known the real value of his own internal re- 


Madam, there is no character better drawn any where | sources.’ 


—in any book or by any author.’ 


| *Miss Burney,’ said Mrs. Thrale, ‘is fond of his 
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‘ Vicar of Wakefield :” and so am I ;—don’t you like | she had done so, he did not like it, but he did not know 
it, sir?” why ; so he told her she should not wear a black hat 
«+ No, madam, it is very faulty ; there is nothing | and cloak in summer! Oh, how he did bother poor 
of real life in it, and very little of nature. Itis a) Mrs. Burney! and himself too, for if the things had 
mere fanciful performance.’ | been put on to his mind, he would have taken no no- 
“ He then seated himself upon a sofa, and calling | tice of them.’ ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
to me, said,‘ Come—Evelina—come and sit by me.’; ‘And now let me try to recollect an account he 
“I obeyed; and he took me almost in his arms— | gave us of certain celebrated ladies of his acquaint- 
that is, one of his arms, for one would go three | ance: an account which, had you heard from himself, 
times, at least, round mne—and, half laughing, half | would have made you die with laughing, his man- 
serious, he charged me to ‘be a good girl !’ ner is so peculiar, and enforces his humour so origi- 
« + But, my dear,’ continued he with a very droll | nally. 
look, ‘what makes you so fond of the Scotch? I| “It was —— by Mrs. Thrale’s apologizing to 
don’t like you for that—I hate these Scotch, and so| him for troubling him with some question she 
must you. I wish Branghton had sent the dog to| thought trifling—O, I remember! We had been 
jail!’ That Scotch dog, Macagtney.’ | talking of colours, and of the fantastic names given 
The Doctor liked at all ti Steteth Oot them, and why the palest lilac should be called a 
ee ee eee ee | soupir élouffé; and when Dr. Johnson came in she 
tives.” He had by this time made his celebrated | 5 iio to him 
journey to the Hebrides, and he paid Miss Burney | PF ‘ Why, madam,’ said he with wonderful readi- 
the compliment of wishing she had been of the | ness, ‘ it is called a stifled sigh because it is checked 
party. After the Doctor, who piqued himself at all bn Mie suemeeen, end ents bell'a eclens.* 
times upon his gallantry and politeness, had been | “T eoukd nee tot 2 ceaceiiow Gam emaemement os 
super-refined at Streatham, he became a critic in the | } ;, enivereal peda ‘ - alt bee mares and M 
dress of fine ladies ; without, however, forgetting | 1, 21. cod ts bles P — — 
very different aspects of many-coloured female life. | ee Sir, Miss Burney wonders at your patience 
** We got home late, and had the company of Mr. | with such stuff; but I tell her you are used to me, 
E——, and of Mr. Rose Fuller, a young man who | for I believe I torment you with more foolish ques- 
lives at Streatham, and is nephew of the famous | tions than any body else dares do.’ 
Rose Fuller: and whether Dr. Johnson did not like “* «No, madam,’ said he, ‘ you don’t torment me 
them, or whether he was displeased that we went | —you teaze me, indeed, sometimes.’ 
out, or whether he was not well, I know not; but he | *“ ¢ Ay, so I do, Dr. Johnson; and I wonder you 
never opened his mouth, except in answer to a ques- | bear with my nonsense.’ 
tion, till he bid us good night. ‘**No, madam, you never talk nonsense; you 
“Saturday morning.—Dr. Johnson was again all | have as much sense, and more wit, than any woman 
himself; and so civil to me !—even admiring how I | I know!’ 
dressed myself! Indeed, it is well Ihave so much! ‘Oh,’ cried Mrs. Thrale, blushing, ‘it is my 
of his favour; for it seems he always speaks his | turn to go under the table this morning, Miss Bur- 
mind concerning the dress of ladies; and all ladies | ney 4 
who are here obey his injunctions implicitly, and| ‘ ‘And yet,’ continued the doctor, with the most 
alter whatever he disapproves. This is a part of his | comical look, ‘ I have known all the wits, from Mrs. 
character that much surprises me: but notwithstand- | Montague down to Bet Flint!’ 
ing he is sometimes so absent, and always so near- | “¢ Bet Flint!’ cried Mrs. Thrale; ‘ pray who is 
sighted, he scrutinizes into every part of almost every | she ?” 
body’s appearance. They tell me of a Miss Brown,; ‘ ‘Oh, a fine character, madam! She was habi- 
who often visits here, and who has a slovenly way of | tually a slut and a drunkard, and occasionally a thief 
dressing. ‘And when she comes down in a morn-| and a harlot.’ 
ing,’ says Mrs. Thrale, ‘her hair will be all loose,| “ * And, for Heaven’s sake, howcame you to know 
and her cap half off; and then Dr. Johnson, who her?’ 
sees something is wrong, and does not know where | *¢ ¢ Why, madam, she figured in the literary world, 
the fault is, concludes it is in the cap, and says, | too! Bet Flint wrote her own life, and called her- 
* My dear, what do you wear such a vile cap for?’ | self Cassandra, and it was in verse—it began: 





‘I'll change it, sir,’ cries the poor girl, ‘if you ; P ; ‘ 
don’t like it’ Ay, do,’ he says; and away runs . ee ye ne Oe, 
poor Miss Brown; but when she gets on another, it’s yoy wes I see tien te dark abode 

the same thing, for the cap has nothing to do with Into a gay and gaudy world.’’ ‘ 


the fault. And then she wonders Dr. Johnson 
should not like the cap, for she thinks it very pretty.| ‘* ‘So Bet brought me her verses to correct ; but I 
And so on with her gown, which he also makes her | gave her half-a-crown, and she liked it as well. Bet 
change; but if the poor girl were to change through | had a fine spirit—she advertised for a husband, but 
all her wardrobe, unless she could put her things on | she had no success, for she told me no man aspired 
better, he would still find fault.’ |to her! Then she hired very handsome lodgings 
“ When Dr. Johnson was gone, she told me of | and a footboy; and she got a harpsichord, but Bet 
my mother’s being obliged to change her dress. could not play ; however, she put herself in fine at- 
“ * Now,’ said she, ‘ Mrs. Burney had on a very | titudes, and drummed.’ 
pretty linen jacket and coat, and was going tochurch;| ‘Then he gave an account of another of these 
but Dr. Johnson, who,.I suppose, did not like her in | geniuses, who called herself by some fine name, I 
a jacket, saw something was the matter, and so found | have forgotten what. 
fault with the linen: and he looked and peered,| ‘* ‘She had not quite the same stock of virtue,’ 





and then said, ‘ Why, madam, this won’t do! you continued he, ‘nor the same stock of honesty as Bet 
must not go to church so!’ So away went poor| Flint; but I suppose she envied her accomplish- 
Mrs. Burney and changed her gown! And when | ments, for she was so little moved by the power of 
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harmony, that while Bet Flint thought she was;man so grossly to his face, you should consider 
drumming very divinely, the other jade had her in- | whether or not your flattery is worth his having.’” 


dicted for a nuisance !” : . : ‘ ; 
, Afterwards in conversation, he said, that if “little 
? . 
ane nd preg whet became of bes, sir? Burney” served him as Hannah More did, he should 
«*¢ Why, madam, she stole a quilt from the man of 
: ..| say the same to her. Nor, much as he caressed 
the house, and he had her taken up: but Bet Flint) 7.0. p 7 ond neal “ ” 
| : dear Burney,” and praised her * honoured book, 
had a spirit not to be subdued ; so when she found | . 414 he be insi . os 
: oe uld he be insincere with her. This is the rest of 
herself obliged to go to jail, she ordered a sedan] 11. aialogue :— 
chair, and bid her footboy walk before her. How- — 
ever, the boy proved refractory, for he was ashamed,| “Mrs. T.—If you are spoilt, we can only say, 
though his mistress was not.’ nothing in the world is so pleasant as being spoilt. 
**¢ And did she ever get out of jail again, sir?’ “Dr. J.—No, no; Burney will not be spoilt: she 
“* Yes, madam; when she came to her trial, the | knows too well what praise she has a claim to, and 
judge acquitted her. “So now,” she said to me, | what not, to be in any danger of spoiling. 
‘the quilt is my own, and now I'll make a petticoat “ F, B.—I do, indeed, believe I shall never be 
of it.”” Oh, I loved Bet Flint!’ spoilt at Streatham, for it is the last place where I 
“*Oh, how we all laughed! Then he gave an ac-/| can feel of any consequence. 
count of another lady, who called herself Laurinda, “Mrs. T.—Well, sir, she is our Miss Bumey, 
and who also wrote verses and stole furniture; but | however; we were the first to catch her, and now 
he had not the same affection for her, he said, though | we have got, we will keep her. And so she is all 
she too ‘was a lady who had high notions of | our own. 
honour.’ “Dr. J.—Yes, I hope she is; I should be very 
‘Then followed the history of another, who called | sorry to lose Miss Burney. 
herself Hortensia, and who walked up and downthe| “ F. B.—Oh, dear! how can two such people sit 


park repeating a book of Virgil. and talk such 
“* But,’ said he, ‘though I know her story, I ‘Mrs. T.—Such stuff, you think? but Dr. John- 


never had the good fortune to see her.’ son’s love 
‘“‘ After this he gave us an account of the famous} ‘‘ Dr. J.—Love? no, I don’t entirely love her yet; 
Mrs. Pinkethman: ‘And she,’ he said, ‘told me|I must see more of her first; I have much too high 
she owed all her misfortunes to her wit; for she was | an opinion of her to flatter her. I have, indeed, seen 
so unhappy as to marry a man who thought himself | nothing of her but what is fit to be loved, but I must 
also a wit, though I believe she gave him not im-| know her more. I admire her, and greatly too. 
plicit — ae but it occasioned much contradic- : “ rc oe — isa —_ rd —_ a Z 
tion and ill-will. ave long enough had reason to think myself loved, 
«Bless me, sir!’ cried Mrs. Thrale, ‘ how can | but admiration is perfectly new tome. _ 
all these vagabonds contrive to get at you, of all ‘Dr. J.—I admire her for her observation, for her 
people ?” good sense, for her humour, for her discernment, for 
“*QOh the dear creatures!’ cried he, laughing| her manner of expressing them, and for all her 
heartily, * I can’t but be glad to see them ! writing talents.” 
‘ 7 “4 i 7 4 . “302 
Meta. 6. a never went to see Mrs./ a+ Miss Burney’s first interview with the brilliant 
“*éWh 8 ag ded .. | and vivacious Mrs. Cholmondely, she thus finishes 
y, madam, I believe I should,’ said he, ‘if |}. sketch of Hannah More : 
i for the newspapers; but 1 am prevented | ““" S*©*" 0° *tannalh More -— 
ec a bn Od like’ P “After this, Miss More w tioned ; ana I 
many frolics that I should like very well, since I am ked od i 8 ~ ther — and 
become such a theme for the papers.” Vee ae wee hougnt of ner 7 
« Now would you ever have imagined this? Bet! .. - ‘ Don't be formal with me; if you are, I sha’n’t 
Flint, it seems, once took Kitty Fisher to see him, like ie : : - 
but to his no little regret he was not at home. ‘* And - : I have 4 hope that you will any way! ; 
Mrs. Williams,’ he added, ‘did not love Bet Flint, ||.“ * Ob, fie! fie’ but as, to rary en ey _ . 
but Bet Flint made herself very easy about that.’ ike her at ali; tha » I aete er. Y . 
“How Mr. Crisp would * ran cbeed this ac- | nothing but flatter and fawn; and then she thinks ill 
° e a , ° e 
count! He gave it all with so droll a solemnity, | of nobody. Don’t you hate a person who thinks ill 
and it was all so unexpected, that Mrs. Thrale and | ah | pe oe oe eT had said 
‘4 2 ; ‘4 ” s € . 
were both almost equally diverted.”. . . . . . ars. te tyre Beige eo guaieinen og ee Ge 
Since we are among the female wits, we may as/ «This rejoices, this does me good !’ cried she ; 
well finish them. The anecdotes are not new to/<«] would have given the world to have heard that. 
the world, yet they are new from the pen of Miss | Qh, there’s no supporting the company of professed 
Burney. flatterers. She gives me such doses of it, that I can- 
** Mrs. Thrale told a story of Hannah More, which | not endure her ; but I always sit still and make no 
I think exceeds, in its severity, all the severe things hp sage _ once we ; I eo 7" : ham 
I have yet heard of Dr. Johnson’s saying. | 18 the only way to quiet her. She 1s really detest- 
We se was inoaced iim ei lng ag | 28th ym eo geo 
= . 7] Ls , a 

















al . . . . . 
she began singing his praise in the warmest manner, | - : ; . 
tinued she, ‘is Garrick; and he likes it so much, 


and talking of the pleasure and the instruction she | and he } , 
had received from his writings, with the highest | ‘hat it pays one by the spirits it gives him. Other 
encomiums. For some time he heard her with that | People that I like, I dare not flatter! 

quietness which a long use of praise has given him:| “A rat-tat-tat-tat ensued, and the Earl of Har- 
she then redoubled her strokes, and, as Mr. Seward | Court was announced. 

calls it, peppered still more highly: till, at length,| Though an adorer of “our superiors,” a very 
he turned suddenly to her, with a stern and angry | beadle of “social order,” Johnson was somewhat 
countenance, and said, ‘ Madam, before you flatter a| of a democrat in literature, even in spite of himself. 
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His dislike of Mrs. Montagu sprang as much from 
her overweening airs, as from what he considered 
her inordinate or shallow pretensions to learning :— 


“ Mrs. T.—To-morrow, sir, Mrs. Montagu dines 
here, and then you will have talk enough. 

“Dr. Johnson began to see-saw with a counte- 
nance strongly expressive of inward fun; and after 
enjoying it some time in silence, he suddenly, and 
with great animation, turned to me and cried,— 

“«* Down with her, Burney !—down with her !— 
spare her not !—attack her, fight her, and down with 
her at once! You are a rising wit, and she is at the 
top; and when I was beginning the world, and was 
nothing and nobody, the joy of my life was to fire at 
all the established wits! and then every body loved 
to halloo me on. But there is no game now; every 
body would be glad to see me conquered: but then, 
when I was new, to vanquish the great ones was all 
the delight of my poor tittle dear soul! So at her, 
Burney—at her, and down with her!’ 

“Oh, how we were all amused! By the way I 
must tell you that Mrs. Montagu is in very great 
estimation here, even with Dr. Johnson himself, 
when others do not praise her improperly. Mrs. 
Thrale ranks her as the first of women in the literary 
way. I should have told you that Miss Gregory, 
daughter of the Gregory who wrote the ‘ Letters,’ or 
‘Legacy of Advice,’ lives with Mrs. Montagu, and 
was invited to accompany her. 

** ¢ Mark, now,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘ if I contradict 
her to-morrow. I am determined, let her say what 
she will, that I will not contradict her.’ 

“ Mrs. T.—Whiy, to be sure, sir, you did put her 
a little out of countenance last time she came. Yet 
you were neither rough, nor cruel, nor ill-natured ; 
but still, when a lady changes colour, we imagine 
her feelings are not quite composed. 

“Dr. J.—Why, madam, I won’t answer that I 
sha’n’t contradict her again, if she provokes me as 
she did then; buta less provocation will withstand. 
I believe I am not high in her good graces already ; 
and I begin, (added he, laughing heartily,) to tremble 
for my admission into her new house. I doubt I 
shall never see the inside of it. 

“Mrs, T.—Certainly, she is the first woman for 
literary knowledge in England ; and, if in England, 
I hope [ may say in the world. 

“Dr. J.—I believe you may, madam. She dif- 
fuses more knowledge in her conversation than any 
woman I know, or, indeed, almost any man. 

*“* Mrs. 'T’.—I declare I know no man equal to her, 
take away yourself and Burke, for that art. And 
you, who love magnificence, won’t quarrel with her, 
as every body else does, for her love of finery. 

“Dr. J.—No, I shall not quarrel with her upon 
that topic. ‘Then (looking earnestly at me,) * Nay,’ 
he added, ‘it’s very handsome.’ 

“*¢ What, sir?’ cried I, amazed. 

“*Why, yourcap. Ihave looked at it some time, 
and [ like it much. It has not that vile bandeau 
across it, which I have so often cursed.’ 

‘* Did you ever hearany thing sostrange? Nothing 
escapes him. 

“ Mrs, T.—Well, sir, that bandeau you quarreled 
with was worn by every woman at court the last 
birthday, and I observed that all the men found fault 
with it. 

“Dr. J.—The truth is, women, take them in gene- 
ral, have no idea of grace. Fashion is all they think 
of, 


I don’t mean Mrs. Thrale and Miss Burney 
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when I talk of women !—they are goddesses !—and, 
therefore, I except them. 

“ We could not prevail with him to stay till Mrs. 
Montagu arrived, though, by appointment, she came 
very early. She and Miss Gregory came by one 
o’clock. 

“There was no party to meet her. 

“She is middle-sized, very thin, and looks infirm ; 
she has a sensible and penetrating countenance, and 
the air and manner of a woman accustomed to being 
distinguished, and of great parts. Dr. Johnson, who 
agrees in this, told us that a Mrs. Hervey, of his 
acquaintance, says, she can remember Mrs. omen 
trying for this same air and manner. Mr. Crisp 
has said the same: however, nobody can now im- 
partially see her, and not confess that she has ex- 
tremely well succeeded.” 


Mrs. Montagu, though not a particular admirer of 
the book, kindly proposed to marry its author to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. She and the then Attorney-gene- 
ral, Mr. Wedderburne, thought the Branghtons, in 
whom Johnson delighted, insufferably bad—* strange 
low creatures.” 

There are, in the Diary, many sketches of charac- 
ters and of groups, quite as good as any thing to be 
found in Miss Burney’s novels; and, moreover, fac- 
similes. We shall try to select a few of those cabi- 
net pictures of the bun ton of the middle and higher 
classes in those olden days; and of Bath and Tun- 
bridge literary and fashionable society. 


“* Sunday we went to Streatham church, and after- 
wards to visit the family of the P s, who now 
live in B House, which is about half a-mile off. 
The papa I did not see ; the mamma isa civil, simple 
woman, and the daughters are pretty, well dressed, 
trifling, and furiously extravagant. 

** While Mrs. Thrale and I were dressing, and, as 
usual, confabbing, a chaise drove into the park, and 
word was brought that Mr. Seward was arrived. 

**¢ You don’t know much of Mr. Seward, Miss 
Burney ?” said Mrs. Thrale. 

“1 could have told her I wished he had not known 
much of me; but her maid was in my way, and I 
only said * No.’ 

*** But I hope you will know more of him,’ said 
she, ‘for I want you to take to him. He isa charm- 
ing young man, though not without oddities. Few 
people do him justice, because, as Dr. Johnson calls 
him, he is an abrupt young man; but he has excel- 
lent qualities, and an excellent understanding. He 
has the misfortune to be an hypochondriac ; so he 
runs about the world to borrow spirits, and to forget 
himself, But after all, if his disorders are merely 
imaginary, the imagination is disorder sufficient, and 
therefore I am sorry for him.’ 

“The day passed very agreeably, but I have no 
time for particulars. I fight very shy with Mr. 
Seward, and as_he has a great share of sense and 
penetration, and not a little one of pride and reserve, 
he takes the hint; and I believe he would as soon 
bite off his own nose as mention ‘ Evelina’ again. 
And, indeed, now that the propriety of his after-con- 
duct has softened me in his favour, 1 begin to think 
of him much in the same way Mrs. Thrale does, for 
he is very sensible, very intelligent, and very well 
bred. 

** Monday was the day for our 
the doctor came home, at Mrs. 
to meet them. 

“The party consisted of Mr. C——, who was 








a party ; and 
hrale’s request, 
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formerly a timber-merchant, but having amassed a 
fortune of one million of pounds, he has left off busi- 











ness. He is a good-natured, busy sort of man. 
“ Mrs. C » his lady, a sort of Mrs. Nobody. 
“Mr. N , another rich business leaver-off. 
“Mrs. N » his lady; a pretty sort of woman, 


who was formerly a pupil of Dr. Hawkesworth. I) 
had a great deal of talk with her about him, and | 
about my favourite Miss Kinnaird, whom she knew 





very weil. 

“Mr. George and Mr. Thomas N , her sons- 
in-law. 

“Mr.R , of whom I knew nothing, but that 





he married into Mr. Thrale’s family. 

‘Lady Ladd; I ought to have begun with her. 
I beg her ladyship a thousand pardons—though if | 
she knew my offence, I am sure I should not obtain | 
one. She is own sister to Mr. Thrale. She is a| 
tall and stout woman, has an air of mingled dignity 
and haughtiness, both of which wear off in conversa- 
tion. She dresses very youthful and gaily, and at- | 
tends to her person with no little complacency. | 
She appears to me uncultivated in knowledge, 
though an adept in the manners of the world, and all 
that. She chooses to be much more lively than her 
brother; but liveliness sits as awkwardly upon her | 
as her pink ribbons. In talking her over with Mrs. | 
Thrale, who has a very proper regard for her, but | 
who, 1 am sure, cannot be blind to her faults, she 
gave me another proof to those I have already had, 
of the uncontrolled freedom of speech which Dr. 
Johnson exercises to every body, and which every 
body receives quietly from him. Lady Ladd has| 
been very handsome, but is now, I think, quite ugly 
—at least she has a sort of face I like not. Well, | 
she was a little while ago dressed in so showy a 
manner as to attract the doctor’s notice, and when 
he had looked at her some time, he broke out aloud 
into this quotation :— 

‘* With patches, paint, and jewels on, 
Sure Phillis is not twenty-one ! 
But if at night you Phillis see, 
The dame at least is forty-three.”’ 
I don’t recollect the verses exactly, but such was 
their purport. 

‘* * However,’ said Mrs. Thrale,‘* Lady Ladd took | 
it very good-naturedly, and only said, “I know | 
enough of that forty-three—I don’t desire to hear | 
any more of it!’ 

* Miss Moss, a pretty girl, who played and sung, | 
to the great fatigue of Mrs. Thrale; Mr. Rose Ful-| 
ler, Mr. Embry, Mr. Seward, Dr. Johnson, the three | 
Trales, and myself, close the party. 

«* We had a sumptuous dinner of three courses, and | 
a most superb dessert. I shall give no account of | 
the day, because our common days are so much | 
more worth recounting. | 

“I had the honour of making tea and coffee for | 
all this set, and upon my word I was pretty well | 
tired of it. In the evening the company divided | 
pretty much into parties, and almost every body 
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‘“* To be sure, I was a little surprised, having no 
idea of such facetiousness from him. However, I 
was glad nobody was in the room but Mrs. Thrale, 
who stood close to us, and Mr. Embry, who was 
lounging on a sofa at the furthest end of the room. 
Mrs. Thrale laughed heartily, and said she hoped I 
was contented with his amends for not knowing me 
sooner.” 


One day afterwards that she met Johnson at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’, she writes Mrs. Thrale, that he 
gallantly offered to escort her to Grub Street— 


“« To see the ruins of the house demolished there 
in the late riots, by a mob that, as he observed, 
could be no friend to the Muses! He inquired if 
I had ever yet visited Grub Street? but was obliged 
to restrain his anger when I answered ‘ No,’ because 
he acknowledged he had never paid his respects to 
it himself. ‘ However,’ says he, ‘ you and I, Bur- 
ney, will go together; we have a very good right to 
go: so we’ll visit the mansions of our progenitors, 
and take up our own freedom together.’ 

“« There’s for you, madam, what can be grander ?” 


The sketches given of Bath society are clever 
and complete. These were the palmy days of Bath, 
when Anstey, and Jerningham (“a pink and white 
poet,”’) Dr. Porteous, the Bishop of Chester, and af- 
terwards Bishop of London, the Bowlders,—Holy 
Family the firs-—Mrs. Dobson, and many other 
eminences were among the residents; and among 
the visitors, Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Carter, the Thrales, 
and Miss Burney ; with Lady Miller of Bath Easton, 
and her immortal vase close at hand. 

We give precedence to a lady, who, in her own 
opinion, was well entitled to take it. 


“ Mrs. K isa Welsh lady, of immense fortune, 
who has a house in the Crescent, and lives in a 
most magnificent style. She is about fifty, very 
good humoured, well bred, and civil, and her waist 
does not measure above a hogshead. She is not 
very deep, I must own; but what of that? If all 
were wits, where would be the admirers at them ? 

“She received me very graciously, having par- 
ticularly desired Mrs. Thrale to bring me: for she 
is an invalid, and makes no visits herself. She 
told me she knew my uncle at Shrewsbury very 
well. 

“¢ And pray, ma’am,’ says she, ‘how does Dr. 
Burney do ?’—‘ Very well,’ I thanked her.—‘ Do 
you know Dr. Burney ma’am ?’ said Mr. Thrale.— 
‘No sir, but 1 know his book. I think it vastly 
pretty..—* Why, yes, ma’am,” said Mrs. Thrale, 
‘ Dr. Burney has found out the art of making all 
people like both him and his book.’ 

“It is comical enough to see how she is always 
provoked at hearing these underlings praise him. 
She is ready to kill them for liking him, and has a 
whimsical notion that their applause degrades him. 

«*Ves, ma’am,’ answered Mrs. K » ‘and 
there is somebody else, too, that has made all people 








walked upon the gravel-walk before the windows. | like her book.’—‘True, ma’am; Dr. Burney’s 
I was going to have joined some of them, when Dr. | daughter inherits that art from him.’—* O, ma’am, I 
Johnson stopped me, and asked how I did. | was so entertained! Oh, dear! and I was quite ill 
“«¢[ was afraid, sir,’ cried I, ‘you did not intend | too, ma’am, quite ill when lread it. But for all that 
to know me again, for you have not spoken to me |—why, why, ma’am, I was as eager, and I wanted 
before since your return from town.’ | sadly to see the author.’ 
«¢«¢My dear,’ cried he, taking both my hands, ‘1 | ‘ ° : ‘ : ° 
was not sure of you, I am so near sighted, and I ap- | “+ Afterwards, who should be announced but the 
prehended making some mistake.’ author of the ‘ Bath Guide,’ Mr. Anstey. I was 
“Then drawing me very unexpectedly towards | now all eye; but not being able to be all ear,I 
him, he actually kissed me! |heard but little that he said, and that little was 
May, 1842.—Museum. 73 
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scarce worth hearing. He had no opportunity of 
shining, and was as much like another man as you 
can imagine. It is very unfair to expect wonders 
from a manall at once; yet it was impossible to help 
being disappointed, because his air, look, and man- 
ner, are mighty heavy and unfavourable to him. 

** But here see the pride of riches! and see whom 
the simple Mrs. K—— can draw to her house ! How- 
ever, her party was not thrown away upon her,— 
as I ought to say, because highly honoured by her 
exultingly whispering to Mrs. Thrale, 

66 en, ma’am, now, Mrs. Thrale, I’m quite 
for I’m surrounded with people of sense! 
Here’s Mrs. Montagu, and Mrs. Thrale, and Mr. 
Anstey, and Miss Burney. I’m quite surrounded, 
as I may say, by people ofsense!" . ... . 

“ Wednesday was a sort of grand day. We all 
dined and ag the evening at Mrs. K *s. Our 

arty was Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Poyntz, Miss Gregory, 
Mise Owen, Dr. Maningham, and Mr. Hunt. 

“ The ladies you have heard of enough. Of the 
men, Dr. Maningham is very good humoured, fat, 
and facetious. He asked me very much after my 
dear father, whom he met with at Buxton, and after 
the Denoyers, with whom he seemed extremely inti- 
mate; and so, indeed, he was well inclined to be 
with me, for he shook me on the wrist twenty times 
in the course of the day. Mr. Hunt is a young man 
of very large independent fortune, very ugly, very 
priggish, a violent talker, and a se/f-piquer upon im- 
mense good breeding. 

“ Mrs. K took the first opportunity that pre- 
sented itself, to make me, in a low voice, abundance 
of civil speeches about ‘ Evelina.’ All the loud 
speeches were made by Mr. Hunt, who talked inces- 
santly, and of nothing but dancing! Poor Mrs. Mon- 
tagu looked tired to death, and could not get ina 
word ;—it was really ridiculous to see how this cox- 
comb silenced her. 

** When every body was gone but ourselves and 
Miss Gregory, we Misses growing somewhat face- 
tious in a corner, Mrs. K good humouredly 
called out, ‘I’m sure, ladies, 1 am very glad to see 
you so merry. Ah! one of you youre ladies—I 
don’t say which—has given me a deal of entertain- 
ment! I’m sure I could never Jeave off reading ; and 
when Miss Owen came into my room, says I, don’t 
speak a word to me, for I’m so engaged! I could 
not bear to be stopped—and then, Mrs. Thrale, I had 
such a prodigious desire to see her—for I said, says 
I, I’m sure she must have a good heart.—Here’s 
such fine sentiments, says I—Oh! it’s a sweet 
book!” 

**¢Ay, ma’am,’ said Mrs. Thrale: ‘and we that 
know her, like her yet better than her book.’ 

© * Well, ma’am,’ answered she, ‘and I that 
know the book bhest,—to be sure I like that.’ 

“¢Then ma’am, you show your taste; and I my 
judgment.’ 

““*And what must I show?’ cried I—‘ my back, 
I believe, and ron away, if you go on so!” 

“Here, then, it stopped; but when I was taking 
leave, Mrs. K repeated her praises, and added, 

* ¢]’m sure, ma’am, you must have a very happy 
way of thinking; and then there’s Mrs. Duval,— 
such a natural character !’ ”’ 


happy 














Such scenes and patronesses must have afforded 
Johnson’s “sly little Burney,” “the Tartar” let 
loose among them, an infinite deal of amusement, al- 
though disgust was sometimes inevitable. What 
follows is still better. In several novels, we have 
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seen such conversaziones delineated; but how far 
does truth exceed fiction ! 


“Friday was a busy and comical day. We had 
an engagement of long standing, to drink tea with 
Miss Lawes, whither we all went, and a most queer 
rs did we spend. 

“ When we entered, she and all her company were 
looking out of the window; however, she found us 
out ina few minutes, and made us welcome in a 
strain of delight and humbleness at receiving us, 
that put her into a flutter of spirits, from which she 
never recovered all the evening. 

Her fat, jolly mother, took her seat at the top of 
the room ; next to her sat a lady in a riding habit, 
whom I soon found to be Mrs. Dobson; below her 
sat a gentlewoman, prim, upright, neat, and mean ; 
and, next to her, sat another, thin, hagged, wrinkled, 
fine, and tawdry, with a thousand frippery ornaments 
and old-fashioned furbelows ; she was excellently 
nicknamed, by Mrs. Thrale, the Duchess of Mon- 
mouth. On the opposite side was placed Mrs. 
Thrale, and, next to her, Queeny [Miss Thrale.} 
For my own part, little liking the appearance of the 
set, and half-dreading Mrs. Dobson, from whose 
notice I wished to escape, I had made up myself to 
one of the now-deserted windows, and Mr. Thrale 
had followed me. As to Miss L——, she came to 
stand by me, and her panic, I fancy, returned, for she 
seemed quite panting with a desire to say something, 
and an incapacity to utter it. It proved happy for 
me that I had taken this place, forin a few minutes 
the mean, neat woman, whose name was Aubrey, 
asked if Miss Thrale was Miss Thrale? ‘ Yes, 
ma’am.’—‘ And pray, ma’am, who ie that other 
young lady ?’—‘ A daughter of Dr. Burney’s, ma’am.” 
— What!’ cried Mrs. Dobson, ‘is that the lady 
that has favoured us with that excellent novel?’ 
‘ Yes, ma’am.’—Then burst forth a whole volley 
from all at once. ‘ Very extraordinary, indeed !” 
said one—‘ Dear heart, who’d have thought it?’ 
said another—‘I never saw the like in my life !’ said 
a third. And Mrs. Dobson, entering more in detail, 
began praising it through, but chiefly Evelina her- 
self, which she said was the most natural character 
she had ever met in any book. 

‘* Meantime, I had almost thrown myself out of 
the window, in my eagerness to get out of the way 
of this gross and noisy applause; but poor Miss 
L——, having stood quite silent a long time, simper- 
ing and nodding her assent to what was said, at last 
broke forth with— 

***]T assure you, ma‘am, we've been all quite de- 
lighted : that is, we had read it before, but only now 
upon reading it again—’ I thanked her, and talked 
of something else, and she took the hint to have 
done; but said,—‘ Pray, ma’am, will you favour me 
with your opinion of Mrs. Dobson’s works ?—A 
pretty question, in a room so small that even a 
whisper would be heard from one end to another! 
However, I truly said I had not read them. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Whalley now arrived, and I was 
obliged to go to a chair—when such staring fol- 
lowed ; they could not have opened their eyes wider 
when they first looked at the Guildhall giants! I 
Jooked with all the gravity and demureness possible, 
in order to keep them from coming plump to the sub- 
ject again, and, indeed this, for a while, kept them 
off.—Soon after Dr. Harrington arrived, which 
closed our party. Miss L—— went whispering to 
him, and then came up to me with a look of dismay, 
and said,—*‘ O, ma’am, I’m so prodigiously concern- 
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ed; Mr. Henry won’t come !’—* Who, ma’am ?’— 
‘Mr. Henry, ma’am, the doctor’s son. But, to be 
sure, he does not know you are here, or else—but 
I’m quite concerned, indeed, for here now we shall 
have no young gentlemen !’—* O, all the better,’ 
cried I, d hope we shall be able to do very well 
without.’—* O yes, ma’am, to be sure. I don’t mean 
for any common young gentlemen; but Mr. Henry, 
ma’am, it’s quite another thing ;—however, I think 
he might have come; but I did not happen to men- 
tion in my card that you was to be here, and so— 
but I think it serves him right for not coming to see 
me.’ 

** Soon after the mamma hobbled to me, and began 
a furious panegyric upon my book, saying, at the 
same time,—‘ I wonder, Miss, how you could get at 
them low characters. As to the lords and ladies, 
that’s no wonder at all; but as to t’others, why, I 
have not stirred, night nor morning, while I’ve been 
reading it: if I don’t wonder how you could be so 
clever!’ 

‘And much, much more. And, scarcely had she 
unburthened herself, ere Miss L—— trotted back to 
me, crying, ina tone of mingled triumph and vexa- 
tion,—* Well, ma’am, Mr. Henry will be very much 
mortified when he knows who has been here; that 
he will, indeed: however, I’m sure he deserves it!” 

*¢ Soon after this, a chair next mine being vacated, 
Mrs. Dobson came and seated herself in it, to my 
somewhat dismay, as I knew what would follow. 
Plump she came upon her subject, saying,— 

‘«‘* Miss Burney, I am come to thank you for the 
vast entertainment you have given me. am quite 
happy to see you; I wished to see you very much. 
It’s a charming book, indeed; the characters are 
vastly well supported !’ 

«In short, she ran on for half-an-hour, 1 believe, 
in nothing but plain, unadorned, downright praise ; 
while I could only bow, and say she was very good, 
and long to walk out of the room. 

** When she had run herself out of breath, and 
exhausted her store of compliments, she began tell- 
ing me of her own affairs; talked, without any in- 
troduction or leading speeches, of her translations, 
and took occasion to acquaint me she had made 
£400 of her ‘ Petrarea.’ She then added some 
other anecdotes, which I have not time to mention, 
and then said,— 

“** Miss Burney, I shall be very happy to wait 
upon you and Mrs. Thrale. I have longed to know 
Mrs. Thrale these many years: pray, do you think 
I may wait upon you both on Sunday morning ?” 

‘“** To be sure, we shall be very happy.’ 

*¢* Well, then, if you don’t think it will be an in- 
trusion—but will you be so good as to mention it to 
Mrs. Thrale ?” 

“‘I was obliged to say ‘ Yes ;’ and soon after she 
quitted me, to go and give another dose of flummery 
to Mrs. Thrale. 

‘¢] was not two minutes relieved ere Miss L—— 
returned, to again assure me how glad she was that 
Mr. Henry would be mortified. 
quite heart-broken that we did not meet. 

“The next vacation of my neighbouring chair 
was filled by Mrs. L » who brought me some 
flowers: and when I thanked her, said,— 

*¢O, miss, you deserve every thing! 
writ the best and prettiest book. That lord there—I 





forget his name, that marries her at last—-what a fine | may take for themselves, is on the other. 


The poor lady was | 
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ple of ’em you have put together! As to that 
tother lord, 1 was glad Re had not her, for I see he 
had nothing but a bad design.’ 

“ Well, have you enough of this ridiculous even- 
ing? Mrs. Thrale and I have mutually agreed that 
we neither of us ever before had so complete a dish 
of gross flattery as this night. Yet let me be fair, 
and tell you that this Mrs. Dobson, though coarse, 
low-bred, forward, self-sufficient, and flaunting, seems 
to have a strong and masculine understanding, and 
parts that, had they been united with modesty, or 
fostered by education, might have made her a shining 
and agreeable woman; but she has evidently kept 
low company, which she has risen above in litera- 
ture, but not in manners.” 


At the “ Whalleys,” whoever they may have 
been, Miss Burney was introduced by Mrs. Thrale 
to Lady Miller, the high-priestess of the mysteries 
of Bath Easton, and its far-famed Vase, or dainty 
dishful of rhymes. Scottish people never heard of 
any thing approaching these rites, save the kindred 
fooleries perpetrated by the late Earl of Buchan, on 
the birthday of Thomson. Miss Burney was not 
only ashrewd observer but, when not speaking of 
those who could use the freedom to read her journal 
over her shoulder, she was just and candid. Her 
estimate of the tremendous b/uve of Bath Easton, is, 
therefore, to be received implicitly. 


“Do you know now, that notwithstanding Bath 
Easton is so much laughed at in London, nothing 
here is more tonish than to visit Lady Miller, who is 
extremely curious in her company, admitting few 
people who are not of rank or of fame, and excluding 
of those all who are not people of character very un- 
blemished. 

‘Some time after, Lady Miller took a seat next 
mine on the sofa, to play at cards, and was exces- 
sively civil indeed—scolded Mrs. Thrale for not 
sooner making us acquainted, and had the politeness 
to offer to take me to the balls herself, as she heard 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale did not chose to go. 

“‘ After all this, it is hardly fair to tell you what I 
think of her. However, the truth is, I always, to 
the best of my intentions, speak honestly what I 
think of the folks I see, without being biassed either 
by their civilities or neglect : and that you will allow 
is being a very faithful historian. 

“ Well, then, Lady Miller, is a round, plump, 
coarse-looking dame of about forty, and while all her 
aim is to appear an elegant woman of fashion, all 
her success is to seem an ordinary woman in very 
common life, with fine clothes on. Her manners are 
bustling, her air is mock-important, and her manners 
very inelegant. 

“So much for the lady of Bath Easton; who, 
however, seems extremely good-natured, and who is, 
I am sure, extremely civil.” 


We long to direct the attention of the modern 
Pharisees, to the manner in which a bishop, who 
had preached in the morning “at the request of Mrs. 
Thrale,’’ concluded the amusements of the sacred 
day. There is a just medium in every thing; and 
among others, in Sabbath observances, the Bishop 
of Peterborough’s Sunday being as far on the one 


You've | side of right, as that which the * unco gude” enjoin 


on their poorer neighbours, whatever license they 
But this 


gentleman he is! You deserve every thing for draw- | merry Sunday evening, and the Curiosity Shop, 
ing such a character; and then Miss Elena, there, | which a humourist had fitted up for a dwelling, full 
Miss Belmont, as she is at last—what a noble cou- | of mechanical tricks and surprises, we must waive 
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from profound veneration for the Muses of Bath! “TI grinned a little to be sure, and tried to escape 


Easton and “ Vase time.” 


“ Thursday, June 8, 1780.—We went to Bath 
Easton. Mrs. Lambart went with us. 

** The house is charmingly situated, well fitted up, 
convenient, and pleasant, and not large, but commo- 
dious and elegant. ‘Thursday is still their public 


day for company, though the business of the vase is , 


over for this season. 


‘* The room into which we were conducted was so | 


much crowded we could hardly make our way. 


Lady Miller came to the door, and as she had first | 


done to the rest of us, took my hand, and led me up 
to a most prodigious fat old lady, and introduced me 
to her. ‘This was Mrs. Riggs, her ladyship’s mo- 
ther, who seems to have Bath Easton and its owners 
under her feet. 

* I was smiled upon with a graciousness design- 
edly marked, and seemed most uncommonly wel- 
come. Mrs. Riggs looked as though she could have 
shouted for joy at sight of me! She is mighty 
merry and facetious. Sir John was very quiet, but 
very civil. 


‘* IT saw the place appropriated for the vase, but at | 


this time it was removed. As it was hot, Sir John 
Miller offered us to walk round the house, and see 


his green-house, &c. So away we set off, Harriet | 


Bowdler accompanying me, and some others follow- 
img. . 2 + « 

. Afterwards, when we returned into the house, 
we found another room filled with company. Among 
those that I knew were the Caldwells, the Gren- 
villes, some of the Bowdlers, Mr. Wyndham, and 
Miss J . 

“This Miss J had, when I last met her at 
Mrs. Lambart’s, desired to be introduced to me, as 
Mrs. Lambart told me, who performed that ceremo- 
ny ; for Mrs. Lambart, with whom I am in no small 
favour, always makes me the most consequential : 
and I found she was Mrs. Rishton’s old friend, and 
therefore all I remember liearing of her gave me no 
desire to make her my new one. However, nothing 
convinced me more that I was the ¢on at Bath, than 
her making this overture, for every thing I ever 
heard of her proved her insolent pride. Besides, 
Beau Travell has spoken very highly of me! So 
my fame is now made, and Mrs. G ,» who had 
passed me when she entered the room at Bath Easton 
while I was engaged in conversation with Lady 











Miller, afterwards suddenly came up, and with a} 


look of equal surprise and pleasure at sight of me, 


most graciously and smilingly addressed me! My | 
coldness in return to all these sickening, heartless, | 


ton-led people, I try not to repress, though to treat 
them with such respect as their superior stations 
fairly claim, I would not for the world neglect. 

* Some time after, while I was talking with Miss 
Ww and Harriet Bowdler, Mrs. Riggs came up 





to us, and with an expression of comical admiration, | 


fixed her eyes upon me, and for some time amused 
herself with apparently watching me. Mrs. Lam- 
bart, who was at cards, turned round, and begged 
me to give her her cloak, for she felt rheumatic; I 
could not readily find it, and after looking some 
time, I was obliged to give her my own; but while 
1 was hunting, Mrs. Riggs followed me, laughing, 
nodding, and looking much delighted, and every now 
and then saying,— 

“*That’s right, Evelina !—Ah, look for it, Eve- 
lina !—Evelina always did so—she always looked 
for people’s cloaks, and was obliging and well-bred !” 





| her, by again getting between Miss W: and 
| Harriet Bowdler ; but Mrs. Riggs still kept opposite 
to me, expressing, from time to time, by uplifted 
hands and eyes, comical applause. 

‘* Harriet Bowdler modestly mumbled some praise, 
but addressed it to Miss Thrale. I begged a truce, 
and retired toa chair in a corner, at the request of 
Miss W. to have a (éle-d-tete, for which, how- 
| ever, her strange levity gave me no great desire. . . 

** Our conversation would have lasted till leave- 
taking, but for our being interrupted by Miss Miller, 
a most beautiful little girl of ten years old. 

“ Miss W begged her to sing us a French 
song. She coquetted, but Mrs. Riggs came to us, 
|and said if I wished it, J] did her grand-daughter 
| great honour, and she insisted upon her obedience. 
| The little girl laughed and complied, and we went 

into another room to hear her, followed by the Misses 
| Caldwell. She sung in a pretty childish manner 
= 
| ** When we became more intimate she said,— 
|  ** Ma’am, I havea great favour to request of you, 
| if you please !’ 
*‘] begged to know what it was, and assured her 
| I would grant it; and to be out of the way of these 
misses, I led her to the window. 
*** Ma’am,’ said the little girl, ‘will you then be 
| 80 good as to tell me where Evelina is now ?” 
| “I was a little surprised at the question, and told 
her I had not heard lately. . . . . . 
** She told me repeatedly how sorry she was that 
'IL had not come to Bath Easton in ‘ vase time,’ and 
| how sorry her mamma had been. 
| When we were coming away, and Lady Miller 
and Sir John had both taken very civil leave of me, 
I curtsied in passing Mrs. Riggs, and she rose, and 
called after me—* Set about another!’ ”’ 








The remaining part of the volume is chiefly filled 
with the letters between Mrs. Thrale and Miss Bur- 
ney: or with the epistles of the latter to her family 
while at Bath, and in extreme terror about the Anti- 
Popery, Lord George Gordon riots, which were then 
alarming London, and which had extended to Bath 
among other places. 

As soon as Mrs. Thrale knew who was the author 
of Evelina, she had been seized with a vehement de- 
sire that Miss Burney should write a comedy. The 
| Streatham colerte, with the exception of Johnson, 
| who seems to have left the matter to her own judg- 
ment and inclination, took up the subject warmly 3 
Sheridan, whom she met at a party at the house of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, urged it; and Miss Burney 
was fairly flattered and persecuted into making the 
| attempt. Both her fathers pronounced the comedy, 
| when finished, a failure; though it-was loudly com- 
| mended by Murphy and other persons, who had read 
| some of the acts, and she acquiesced in the judg- 
|ment of her truest, best friends, with great good 
sense and sweetness of temper. The letters of 
|* Daddy Crisp,” upon this momentous occasion, 
| gives the rationale of the cleverest and most lively 
novelists usually failing in the drama. ‘“ Daddy 
Crisp,” though not himself a successful writer for 
the stage, was an excellent dramatic critic. We can 
give but one illustrative paragraph :-— 


‘Tis certain different talents are requisite for the 

| two species of writing, though they are by no means 

incompatible ; I fear, however, the labouring oar lies 
on the comic author. 

| In these little entertaining elegant histories, the 
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writer has his full scope; as large a range as he 
pleases to hunt in—to pick, cull, select whatever he 
likes: he takes his own time—he may be as minute 
as he pleases, and the more minute the better, pro- 
vided that taste, a deep and penetrating knowledge 
of human nature and the world, accompany that 
minuteness. When this is the case, the very soul, 
and all its most secret recesses and workings, are 
developed and laid as open to the view, as the blood 
globules circulating in a frog’s foot, when seen 
through a microscope. The exquisite touches such 
a work is capable of, (of which ‘ Evelina” is, with- 
out flattery, a glaring instance,) are truly charming. 
But of these great advantages, these resources, you are 
strangely curtailed the moment you begin a comedy. | 
There every thing passes in dialogue,—all goes on | 


On the first condemnation of her play, she writes 
thus :— 


“ Miss P. Burney to Dr. Burney. 


“The fatal knell, then, is knolled, and down 
among the dead men sink the poor * Witlings’—for 
ever, and for ever, and for ever! 

“T give a sigh, whether I will or not, to their 
memory! for, however worthless, they were mes 
enfans; and one must do one’s nature, as Mr. Crisp 
will tell you of the dog. 

* You, my dearest sir, who enjoyed, I really think, 
even more than myself, the astonishing success of 
my first attempt, would, I believe, even more than 
myself, be hurt at the failure of my second; and I 
am sure 1 speak from the bottom of a very honest 











rapidly : narrative and descriptive, if not extremely | heart, when I most solemnly declare, that upon your 
short, become intolerable. The detail, which in| account any disgrace would mortify and afflict me 
Fielding, Marivaux, and Crebillon, is so delightful, | more than upon my own; for whatever appears with 
on the stage would bear down all patience. There | your knowledge, will be naturally supposed to have 
all must be compressed into quintessence ; the mo-| met with your approbation, and, perhaps, your assist- 
ment the scene ceases to move on briskly, and busi-| ance; therefore, though all particular censure would 
ness seems to hang, sighs and groans are the conse- | fall where it ought—upon me—yet any general cen- 
uence. Dreadful sound!—In a word, if the plot,| sure of the whole, and the plan, would cruelly, but 
the story of the comedy does not open and unfold | certainly involve you in its severity. . . .. - 
itself in the easy, natural, unconstrained flow of the} * You bid me open my heart to you,—and so, my 
dialogue—if that dialogue does not go on with spirit, | dearest sir, I will, for it is the greatest —— of 
wit, variety, fun, humour, repartee, and—and al! in| my life that I dare be sincere to you. expected 
short into the bargain—serviteur /—good by t’ye!’’ | many objections to be raised—a thousand errors to 
Before the luckless comedy had been submitted to | be pointed out—and 2 million of alterations to be 
Mr. Crisp’s criticism, its author writes him thus: | Pfposed; but the suppression of the piece were 
Pp ’ . 
and her letters to him are always charming, from | words I did not expect; indeed, after the warm ap- 
| probation of Mrs. Thrale, and the repeated commen- 


containing so much of her best and warmest heart. 
This, we should premise, was before the close of the 


| dations and flattery of Mr. Murphy, how could I? . 
“What my daddy Crisp says, ‘ that it would be 


msg ne Poy and when public affairs were in a/ 14, best policy, but for pecuniary advantages, for me 
P | to write no more,’ is exactly what I have always 

‘This seems a strange, unseasonable period for | thought since * Evelina’ was published. But I will 
my undertaking, among the rest: but yet, my dear | not now talk of putting it in practice,—for the best 
daddy, when you have read my conversation with | way I can take of showing that I have a true and 
Mr. Sheridan, I believe you will agree that I must) just sense of the spirit of your condemnation, is not 
have been wholly insensible, nay, almost ungrateful, | to sink sulky and dejected under it, but to exert my- 
to resist encouragement, such as he gave me—nay, | self to the utmost of my power in endeavours to pro- 


more than encouragement, entreaties, all of which he 
warmly repeated tu my father. 

*¢ Now, as to the play itself, own I had wished to 
have been the bearer of it when I visit Chesington ; 
but you seem so urgent, and my father himself is so 
desirous to carry it you, that I have given that 
plan up. 


duce something less reprehensible. And this shall 
| be the way I will pursue as soon as my mind is more 
| at ease about Hetty and Mrs. Thrale, and as soon as 
'I have read myself into a forgetfulness of my old 
| dramatis persone,—lest I should produce something 
else as witless as the last... . . « «© 2 e+ «© « 


“ Miss F. Burney to Mr. Crisp. 


‘“*O my dear daddy, if your next letter were to con- | 
tain your real opinion of it, how should I dread to| “Well! ‘there are plays that are to be saved, and 
open it! Be, however, as honest as your good | plays that are not to be saved!’ so good night, Mr. 
nature and delicacy will allow you to be, and assure Dabbler!—good night, Lady Smatter,—Mrs. Sa- 
yourself I shall be very certain that all your criti- | pient,—Mrs. Voluble,—Mrs. Wheedle,—Censor,— 
cisms will proceed from your earnest wishes to Cecilia,—Beaufort,—and you, you great oaf, Bob- 
obviate those of others, and that you would have | by !—good night! good — 
much more pleasure in being my panegyrist. | And good morning, Miss Fanny Burney !—I 

** And now let me tell you what I wish in regard | hope now you have opened your eyes for some time, 
to this affair. I should like that your first reading and will not close them in so drowsy a fit again—at 
should have nothing to do with me—that you should | least till the full of the moon. 

quick through it, or let my father read it to you—| “I won’t tell you I have been absolutely ravie 
orgetting all the time, as much as you can, that with delight at the fall of the curtain; but I intend 
Fannikin is the writer, or even that it is a play in| to take the affair in the tant mieux manner, and to 
manuscript, and capable of alterations ;—and then, | console myself for your censure by this greatest 
when you have done, I should like to have three | proof I have ever received of the sincerity, candour, 
lines, telling me, as nearly as you can trust my can- | and, Jet me add, esteem, of my dear daddy. Andas 
dour, its general effect. After that take it to your| I happen to love myself rather more than my play, 
own desk, and lash it at your leisure. | this consolation is not a very trifling one. 

“Adieu, my dear daddy! I shall hope to hear) ‘As toall you say of my reputation and so forth, 
from you very soon, and pray believe me, yours ever I perceive the kindness of your endeavours to put me 
and ever, Frances. Burney.” | in humour with myself, and prevent my taking huff, 
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which, if I did, I should deserve to receive, upon 
any future trial, hollow praise from you,—and the 
rest from the public.” 


This is taking the affair in the best spirit; and it 
affords a lesson to all authors, from the Archbishop 
of Granada downwards. Her next work was Cecilia, 
which is stil! esteemed her most finished production ; 
though Evelina was the public’s first love; and 
though we do confess a sneaking kindness for Ca- 
milla, which comprehends all the beauties of its 
author’s manner. After the publication of Cecilia, 
those being days when literary talent could cover 
even plebeian birth, Miss Burney, instead of accom- 
plishing any of the good matches which Mrs. Thrale 

rojected for her, was offered the place of a Maid of 
ieee to Queen Charlotte. The next portion of 
her Diary, will therefore refer to the sober Court of 
George 11]. While in attendance on her royal mis- 
tress, the maid of honour was necessarily brought 
into daily intercourse with the persons then forming 
the Court; and she kept a Diary of the conversations 
that passed, as minute and full, we are informed, as 
the specimens we have given above. To this por- 
tion of the work we therefore look forward, with, if 
possible, greater interest than we did for the appear- 
ance of the present volume. Of the Thrales, John- 
son, and the other distinguished literary individuals 
of her society, the world already knew a great deal ; 
while comparatively nothing is known about the 
Court of George III. in the way that Miss Burney, 
from her opportunities, tastes, and abilities, was 
qualified to describe its characters, and chronicle its 
events. We hope that the editor will lose no time; 
and above all, will not be betrayed, by the sickly, 
squeamish apprehension of giving offence, into undue 
Suppressions. After a lapse of sixty “~ and of 
several reigns, the Court of George III. is become 
the fair subject of impartial history. 


[From the Britannia.] 


It is no fiction but simple reality to say, that this 
diary and the accompanying letters transport us into 
an age with manners almost as different from our 
own, as those which prevail among the inhabitants 
of the celestial empire. 

Take, for instance, the pictures of Mrs. Thale’s | 
coach being escorted from Piccadilly to Streatham 
by two stalwart fellows armed with sword and blun- 
derbuss; of her dinner-table being so crowded with 
viands, that Sir Joshua Reynolds complimented her 
by observing, that if every person preferred the same 
dish, one was sufficiently capacious for all ;—of Mrs. 
Montagu leaving the company early in the afternoon, 
because she was such a coward in a carriage; of the 
Misses Cumberland (the daughters of the drama- 
tist,) being hissed out of the playhouse by the peo- 
ple, on account of the height of their feathers; and 
of a lady tall enough for a grenadier, having such a 
passion for high-heeled shoes, that they caught in 
another lady’s train, and threw her down stairs. 

What, again, can be more characteristic of man- 
ners, and forms of expression widely distinct from 
our own, than this note from Mr. Lowndes, the pub- 
lisher of * Evelina.”” He gave twenty pounds for 
the manuscript: but was quite ignorant of the name 
and condition of the author, only believing that it 
was written by a male. ‘The book made a decided 
hit; it rose rapidly into popularity,—and Miss Bur- 





ney, still preserving her incognito, writes to request, 
“as a particular favour, that one copy may be sent to, 
the author, he not yet having had an opportunity | 
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of seeing his own book in print. Mr. Lowndes 
replies :— 
“ Fleet-street, July 2, 1778. 

* Sir,—I bound up a set for you the first day I had 
them, and hoped by some means to hear from you. 
The Great World send here to buy ‘Evelina.’ A 

olite lady said, * Do, Mr. Lowndes, give me “ Eve- 
ina,’’ I am treated as unfashionable for not havin 
read it.’ I think the impression wil] be sold by 
Christmas. If meantime, or about that time, you 
favour me with any commands, I shall be proud to 
observe them. Your obliged servant, 

To Mr. Grafton. J. Lownpes. 


This hard, dry letter, which would make the hair 
of a fashionable publisher stand on end with horror, 
was received by Miss Burney with eestasies of de- 
light, and viewed as an amazing piece of flattery and 
politeness. “It has flung me,” she writes in her 
diary, “into such a vehement perturbation, that I 
hardly can tell whether I wake or dream, and it is 
even with difficulty that I can fetch my breath.” 
This is the usual strain in which she speaks of any 
praises of her own ability. 


AN EVENING AT SIR JOSHUA REYNULDS’s. 


“ About this time Mrs. Cholmondeley was making 
much sport, by wishing for an acrostic on her name. 
She said she had several times begged for one in vain, 
and began to entertain thoughts of writing one her- 
self. 

“¢For,’ said she, ‘I am very famous for my 
~ am though I never made a line of poetry in my 

ife.’ 

**¢ An acrostic on your name,’ said Mr. Sheridan, 
‘would be a formidable task ; it must be so long that 
I think it should be divided into cantos.’ 

“* Miss Burney,’ cried Sir Joshua, who was now 
reseated, ‘are not you a writer of verses?’ 

“F, B.—No, sir. 

“ Mrs. Chol.—O don’t believe her. I have made 
a resolution not to believe any thing she says. 

*¢Mr. Sheridan—I think a lady should not write 
verses till she is past receiving them. 

“Mrs. Chol. (rising and stalking majestically to- 
wards him.)—Mr. Sheridan, pray, sir, what may 
you mean by this insinuation? Did I not say I writ 
verses ? 

“ Mr. Sheridan—Oh, but you— 

“* Mrs. Cho].—Say no more, sir! You have made 
your meaning but too plain already. There now, I 
think that’s a speech for a tragedy ! 

“Some time after, Sir Joshua returning to his 
standing place, entered into confab with Mr. Linley 
and your slave, upon various matters, during which 
Mr. Sheridan joining us, said— 

“Sir Joshua, I have been telling Miss Burney 
that she must not suffer her pen to lie idle—ought 
she?’ 

** Sir Joshua—No, indeed, ought she not. 

‘* Mr. Sheridan—Do you, then, Sir Joshua, per- 
suade her. But, _o ou have begun some- 
thing? May we ask? Will you answer a question 
candidly ? 

“F, B.—I don’t know; but as candidly as Mrs, 
Candour I think I certainly shall. 

“Mr. Sheridan—What, then, are you about 
now? 

“F. B.—Why, twirling my fan, I think. 

“ Mr. Sheridan—No, no; but what are you about 
at home? However, it is not a fair question, so I 
won't press it, 
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“ Yet he looked very inquisitive; and 1 was glad 
to get off without any downright answer. 

“Sir Joshua—Any thing in the dialogue way, I 
think, she must succeed in; and I am sure invention 
will not be wanting. 

‘*Mr. Sheridan—No, indeed; I think, and say, 
she should write a comedy. 

‘Sir Joshua—I am sure I think so; and hope she 
will. 

“I could only answer by incredulous exclama- 
tions. 

“* Consider,’ continued Sir Joshua, ‘ you have 
already had all the applause and fame you can have 
given you in the closet; but the acclamation of a 
theatre will be new to you.’ 

‘** And then he put down his trumpet, and began a 
violent clapping of his hands. 

‘| actually shook from head to foot. I felt my- 
self already in Drury-lane, amidst the hubbub of a 
first night. 

“*Qh, no,’ cried 1; ‘there may be a noise; bat it 
will be just the reverse.’ And I returned his salute 
with a hissing. 

“ Mr. Sheridan joined Sir Joshua very warmly. 

*6¢Q, sir!’ cried I, ‘ you should not run on so. 
You don’t know what mischief you may do.’ 

‘*‘ Mr. Sheridan—I wish I may. I shall be very 
glad to be accessory. 

‘‘ Sir Joshua—She has, certainly, something of a 
knack at characters. Where she got it, I don’t 
know ; and how she got it, I can’t imagine ; but she 
certainly has it. And to throw it away is— 

** Mr. Sheridan—Oh, she won’t; she will write a 
comedy; she has promised me she will. 

“F, B.—Oh! if you both run on in this manner, I 
shall— 

“I was going to say get under the chair; but Mr. 
Sheridan, interrupting me with a laugh, said :— 

“*¢Set about one? Very well, that’s right.’ 

* Ay,’ cried Sir Joshua, ‘ that’s very right. And 
you (to Mr. Sheridan) would take any thing of hers, 
would you not—unsight, unseen ?’ 

“What a point blank question. Who but Sir 
Joshua would have ventured it? 

‘¢¢ Yes,’ answered Mr. Sheridan, with quickness, 
‘and make her a bow and my best thanks into the 
bargain.’ 

** Now, my dear Susy, tell me, did you ever hear 


the fellow to such a speech as this? It was all I 
could do to sit it.” 
[From the Atheneum.] 
BENNET LANGTON. 
“Dr. Johnson was gaily sociable. He gave a 


very droll account of the children of Mr. Langton. 
* Who,’ he said, ‘ might be very good children if they 
were let alone; but the father is never easy when he 
is not making them do something which they cannot 
do; they must repeat a fable, or a speech, or the 
Hebrew alphabet; and they might as well count 
twenty, for what they know of the matter; however, 
the father says half, for he prompts every other 
word. But he could not have chosen a man who 
would have been less entertained by such means.’ 
* * Mrs. Thrale then asked whether Mr. Lang- 
ton took any better care of his affairs than formerly ? 
‘No, madam,’ cried the doctor, ‘and never will; he 
complains of the ill effects of habit, and rests con- 
tentedly apon a confessed indolence. He told his 
father himself that he had ‘no turn to economy,” 
but a thief might as well plead that he had “no 
turn to honesty.” ’ ” 
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MRS. LENNOX AND FANNY BROWN, 


“He gave us an account of Mrs. Lennox. Her 
* Female Quixote’ is very justly adinired here. But 
Mrs. Thrale says that though her books are gene- 
rally approved, nobody likes her. I find she, among 
others, waited on Dr. Johnson upon her commencin 
writer, and he told us that, at her request, he carrie 
her to Richardson. ‘ Poor Charlotte Lennox!’ con- 
tinued he ; ‘ when we came to the house, she desired 
me to leave her, “ for,” says she, “I am under great 
restraint in your presence, but if you leave me alone 
with Richardson IJ] give you a very good account 
of him ;” however, I fear poor Charlotte was disap- 
pointed, for she gave me no account at all !’"—Some 
time after, turning suddenly to me, he said, * Miss 
Burney, what sort of reading do you delight in? 
History ‘—travels !—poetry ’—or romances? ‘O 
sir,’ cried I, ‘I dread being catechized by you. I 
dare not make any answer, for I fear whatever I 
should say would be wrong !’ * Whatever ~ should 
say—how’s that?’ * Why, not whatever I should— 
but whatever I could say.’ He laughed, and to my 
great relief spared me any further questions upon the 
subject.—‘ Do you remember, sir,’ said Mrs. ‘Thrale, 
‘how you tormented poor Miss Brown about read- 
ing?’ ‘She might soon be tormented, madam,’ an- 
swered he, ‘for 1 am not yet quite clear she knows 
what a book is.’ ‘Oh for shame !’ cried Mrs. Thrale; 
‘she reads not only English, but French and Italian. 
She was in Italy a great while.’ * Pho!’ exclaimed 
he; ‘Italian, indeed! Do you think she knows as 
much Italian as Rose Fuller does English?’ * Well, 
well,’ said Mrs. Thrale, ‘ Rose Fuller is a very good 
young man, for all he has not much command of lan- 
guage, and though he is silly enough, yet I like 
him very well, for there is no manner of harm in 
him.’ Then she told me that he once said, ‘ Dr. 
Johnson’s conversation is so instructive that I’ll ask 
him a question. “Pray, sir, what is Palmyra? I 
have often heard of it, but never knew what it was.” 
“ Palmyra, sir?’ said the Doctor; “* why it is a hill 
in Ireland, situated in a bog, and has palm-trees at 
the top, whence it is called Palm-mire.””**—But Miss 
Brown,’ continued she, ‘is by no means such a sim- 
pleton as Dr. Johnson supposes her to be; she is not 
very deep, indeed, but she is a sweet, and a very 
ingenuous girl, and nobody admired Miss Streatfield 
more. But she made a more foolish speech to Dr. 
Johnson than she would have done to any body else, 
because she was So frightened and embarrassed that 
she knew not what she said. He asked her some 
question about reading, and she did, to be sure, make 
a very silly answer; but she was so perplexed and 
bewildered, that she hardly knew where she was, and 
so she said the beginning of a book was as good as 
the end, or the end as good as the beginning, or some 
such stuff; and Dr. Johnson told her of it so often, 
saying, ‘* Well, my dear, which part of a book do you 
like best now ?” that poor Fanny Brown burst into 
tears.” ‘I am sure I should have compassion for 
her,’ cried I; ‘for nobody would be more likely to 
have blundered out such, or any such speech, from 





* “Mrs. Thrale (then Mrs. Piozzi,) in relating this 
story, in her ‘ Anecdotes,’ adds—‘ Seeing, however, that 
the lad’ (whom she does not name, but calls a ‘ young 
fellow’) ‘thought him serious, and thanked him for his 
information, he undeceived him very gently indeed ; told 
him the history, geography, and Saw of Tadmor 
in the Wilderness, with every incident that literature 
could furnish, I think, or eloquence express, from the 
ae of Solomon’s palace to the voyage of Dawkins 
and Wood.’ ”’ 
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fright and terror.’ *‘ You?’ cried Dr. Johnson. ‘No; 
you are another thing; she who could draw Smiths 


and Branghtons, is quite another thing.’ Mrs. Thrale 
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| well from us. Poll is a stupid slut; I had some 
hopes of her at first ; but when I talked to her tightly 


| and closely, | could make nothing of her; she was 


then told some other stories of his degrading opinion | wiggle waggle, and I could never persuade her to be 


of us poor fair sex; I mean in general, for in par- 
ticular he does them noble justice. Among others, 
was a Mrs. Somebody who spent a day here once, 
and of whom he asked, ‘ Can she read?’ ‘* Yes, to 
be sure,’ answered Mrs. Thrale; ‘we have been 
reading together this afternoon.’ ‘And what book 
did you get for her?’ * Why, what happened to lie 
in the way, Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty.’ ‘ Ho- 
garth’s Analysis of Beauty ! What made you choose 
that?’ * Why, sir, what would you have had me 
take?’ * What she could have understood—* ** Cow- 
hide,”’ or “* Cinderella!’ *O Dr. Johnson!’ cried 
1; ‘’tis not for nothing you are feared!’ ‘Oh, 
you’re a rogue!’ cried he, laughing; ‘and they 
would fear you if they knew you!’ ” 

DR. JOHNSON’S DOMESTIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


“Mrs, Thrale has often acqainted me that his 
house is quite filled and overrun with all sorts of 
strange creatures, whom he admits for mere charity, 
and because nobody else will admit them,—for his 
charity is unbounded,—or, rather, bounded only by 
his circumstances. The account he gave of the ad- 
ventures and absurdities of the set, was highly divert- 
ing :—Mrs. Thrale—Pray, sir, how does Mrs. Wil- 
liams like all this tribe? Dr. Johnson—Madam, 
she does not like them at all; but their fondness 
‘or her is not greater. She and De Mullin quarrel 
incessantly ; but as they can both be occasionally of 
service to each other, and as neither of them have 
any other place to go to, their animosity does not 
force them to separate. Mrs. T.—And pray, sir, 
what is Mr. Macbean? Dr. J.—Madam, he is a 
Scotchman: he is a man of great learning, and for his 
‘earning I respect him, and I wish to serve him. He 
knows many languages, and knows them well; but 
he knows nothing of life. I advised him to write a 
geographical dictionary ; but I have lost all hopes of 
his ever doing any thing properly, since I found he 
gave as much labour to Capua as to Rome. 
—And pray who is clerk of your kitchen, sir? Dr. 
J.—Why, sir, | am afraid there is none; a general 
anarchy prevails in my kitchen, as I am told by Mr. 
Levat, who says it is not now what it used to be! 
Mrs. T.—Mr. Levat, I suppose, sir, has the office of 
keeping the hospital in health? for he is an apothe- 
cary. Dr. J.—Levat, madam, is a brutal fellow, but 
I have a good regard for him; for his brutality is in 
his manners, not his mind. Mr. T.—But how do 
you get your dinners drest? Dr. J—Why, De 
Mullin has the chief management of the kitchen ? 
but our roasting is not magnificent, for we have no 
jack. Mr. 'T.—No jack? why, how do they manage 
without? Dr. J.—Small joints, I believe, they 
manage with a string, and larger are done at the 
tavern. I have some thoughts (with a profound 


Mr. T. | 


| categorical. I wish Miss Burney would come amon 
|us: if she would only give us a week, we shoul 

furnish her with ample materials for a new scene in 
| her next work.” 


CIVILITY FOR FOUR. 





Dr. Johnson expressed himself provoked by Mrs. 
| Thrale’s extra sweetness and civility on all possible 
| oecasions : 
| Mrs. T.—I remember, sir, when we were travel- 
| ling in Wales, how you called me to account for my 
| civility to the people; * Madam,’ you said, ‘let me 
have no more of this idle commendation of nothing. 
| Why is it, that whatever you see, and whoever you 
see, you are to be so indiscriminately lavish of 
| praise?’ * Why, I'll tell you, sir,’ said I, ‘when I 
}am with you, and Mr. Thrale, and Queeny, I am 
| obliged to be civil for four!’” 


VISIT OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


The following is an outline of a celebrity of a dif- 
ferent world and a different calibre from those 
| usually figuring in her diaries :— 

**On Thursday, I had another adventure, and one 
| that has made me grin ever since. A gentleman in- 
| quiring for my father was asked into the parlour. 
| The then inhabitants were only my mother and me. 
|In entered a square old gentleman, well-wigged, 
| formal, grave, and important. He seated himself. 
|My mother asked if he had any message for my 
|father? ‘No, none.’ Then he regarded me with a 
certain dry kind of attention for some time; after 
which, turning suddenly to my mother, he de- 
| manded,—‘ Pray, ma’am, is this your daughter?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ *O! this is Evelina, is it?’ ‘No, sir,’ 

cried 1, staring at him, and glad none of you were in 
| the way to say Yes. * No?’ repeated he incredulous; 
‘is not your name Evelina, ma’am?’ ‘Dear, no, 
sir,’ again quoth I, staring harder. ‘ Ma’am,’ cried 
| he, drily, ‘1 beg your pardon! I had understood your 
| name was Evelina.’ And soon after, he went away. 

When he put down his card, who should it prove but 
| Dr. Franklin. Was it not queer?” 


A sprinkling of military men, of whom much is 
| recounted, did their circle no harm; but the Streat- 
ham-?tes figure better in extract, and our readers will 
| be amused with the following conversation-piece :— 





| 





SOPHIA STREATFIELD’S TEARS. 


| Wednesday, June 16.—We had, at breakfast, a 
| scene, of its sort, the most curious I ever saw. The 
| persons were, Sir Philip, Mr. Seward, Dr. Delap, 
| Miss Streatfield, Mrs. and Miss Thrale, and I. The 
| discourse turning, I know not how, upon Miss Streat- 


gravity) of buying a jack, because I think a jack is | field, Mrs. Thrale said,—* Ay, I made her cry once 
some credit to a house. Mr. T’.—Well, but you’ll | for Miss Burney as pretty as could be: but nobody 
have a spit, too? Dr. J.—No, sir, no; that would | does cry so pretty as the S. S. I’m sure, when she 
be superfluous ; for we shall never use it; and, if a | cried for Seward, I never saw her look half so lovely.’ 
jack is seen, a spit will be presumed! Mrs. T.—|‘ For Seward?’ cried Sir Philip: ‘did she ery for 
But pray, sir, who is the Poll you talk of? She that} Seward? What ahappy dog! I hope she’ll never 
you used to abet in her quarrels with Mrs. Williams, | cry for me, for, if she does, | won’t answer for the 
and call out, ‘at heragain, Poll! Never flinch, Poll?’ | consequence!’ ‘Seward,’ said Mrs. Thrale, ‘had 
Dr. J.—Why I took to Poll very well at first, but | affronted Johnson, and then Johnson affronted Se- 
she won’t do upon a nearer examination. Mrs. 'T.| ward, and then the S. S. cried.’ ‘Oh,’ cried Sir 
—How came she among you, sir? Dr. J.—Why 1 | Philip, ‘that I had but been here!’ ‘ Nay,’ answered 


don’t rightly remember, but we could spare her very | Mrs. Thrale, * you’d only have seen how like three 
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fools three sensible persons behaved : for my part, I | who sit next her?’ ‘I dare not dry them for her,’ 
was quite sick of it, and of them too.’ Sir Philip.— | answered he, ‘because I am not the right man.’ 
‘But what did Seward do! was he not melted ?’| ‘ But if I sat next her,’ returned he, ‘she should not 


Mrs. Thrale.—‘ Not he; he was thinking only of his | 


own affront, and taking fire at that.” Mr. Seward.— 


* Why, yes, I did take fire, for I went and planted | 


my back to it.’ S. S.—* And Mrs. Thrale kept stuff- 
ing me with toast and water.’ Sir Philip.—‘ But 
what did Seward do with himself Was not he in 
ecstasy? What did he doorsay?? Mr. Seward.— 
*Oh, I said pho, pho, don’t let’s have any more of 
this,—it’s making it of too much consequence: no 
more piping, pray.’ Sir Philip.—‘ Well, I have 
heard so much of these tears, that I would give the 
universe to have a sight of them.’ Mrs. Thrale.— 
* Well, she shall cry again if you like it.’ S,S.— 
*No, pray, Mrs. Thrale.’ Sir Philip—‘Oh, pray 
do! pray let me see a little of it.’ Mrs. Thrale.— 


* Yes, do cry a little, Sophy [in a wheedling voice, ] | 


pray do! Consider, now, you are going to-day, and 
it’s very hard if you won't cry a little: indeed, S. S., 
you ought to cry.” Now for the wonder of wonders. 

hen Mrs. Thrale, in a coaxing voice, suited to a 
nurse soothing a baby, had ran on for some time,— 
while all the rest of us, in laughter, joined in the re- 
quest,—two crystal tears came into the soft eyes of 
the S.S., and rolled gently down her cheeks! Such 
a sight I never saw before, nor could I have believed. 
She offered not to conceal or dissipate them: on the 
contrary, she really contrived to have them seen by 
every body.’ She looked, indeed, uncommonly hand- 
some; for her pretty face was not, like Chloe’s, blub- 
bered; it was smooth and elegant, and neither her 
features nor complexion were at all ruffled; nay, 
indeed, she was smiling all the time. 
cried Mrs. Thrale, ‘see if the tears are not come 
already.” Loud and rude bursts of laughter broke 


‘ Look, look,’ | 


dry them herself.’ ‘I wish,’ cried Dr. Delap, «I 
had a bottle to put them in; *tis a thousand pities 
they should be wasted.’ ‘There, now,’ said Mrs. 
Thrale, ‘she looks for all the world as if nothing 
had happened ; for, you know, nothing has happened !* 
* Would you cry, Miss Burney,’ said Sir Philip, ‘if 
we asked you?’ ‘Qh,’ cried Mrs. Thrale, ‘I would 
not do thus by Miss Burney for ten worlds! I dare 
say she would never speak to me again. I should 
think she’d be more likely to walk out of my house 
than to cry because I bid her.’ ‘I don’t know how 
that is,’ cried Sir Philip; ‘but I’m sure she’s gentle 
enough.’ ‘She can cry, I doubt not,’ said Mr. Se- 
ward, ‘on any proper occasion.’ ‘ But I must know,’ 
said I, ‘what for.’ I did not say this loud enough 
for the S. S. to hear me; but if I had, she would not 
have taken it for the reflection it meant. She 
seemed, the whole time, totally insensible to the 
numerous strange and, indeed, impertinent speeches 
which were made, and to be very well satisfied that 
she was only manifesting a tenderness of disposition, 
that increased her beauty of countenance. At least, 
I can put no other construction upon her conduct, 
which was, without exception, the strangest I ever 
saw. Without any pretence of affliction,--to weep 
merely because she was bid, though bid in a manner 
to forbid any one else,—to be in good spirits all the 
time,—to see the whole company expiring of laughter 
at her tears, without being at all offended,—and, at 
last, to dry them up, and go on with the same sort 
of conversation she held before they started! What 
Sir Philip or Mr. Seward privately thought of this 
‘incident I know not yet; but Dr. Delap said,— 
* Yes, she has pretty blue eyes,—very pretty indeed ; 


from us all at once. How, indeed, could they be | she’s quite a wonderful miss. If it had not been for 
restrained? Yet we all stared, and looked and re-| that little gush, I don’t know what would have be- 
looked again and again, twenty times, ere we could | come of me. It was very good-natured of her, really, 
believe our eyes. Sir Philip, I thought, would have | for she charms and uncharms in a moment; she is a 
died in convulsions; for his laughter and his polite- | bane and an antidote at the same time.’ ‘Then, after 
ness, struggling furiously with one another, made | considering it more deeply,—‘I declare,’ he said, ‘I 
him almost black in the face. Mr. Seward looked | was never so much surprised in my life! I should 
half vexed that her crying for him was so much | as soon have expected that the dew would fall from 
lowered in its flattery, yet grinned incessantly; | heaven because Mrs. Thrale called for it, as that 
Miss Thrale laughed as much as contempt would | Miss What-d’ye-call-her would have cried just be- 
allow her; but Dr. Delap seemed petrified with cause she was asked. But the thing is—did she 
astonishment. When our mirth had abated, Sir|cry? I declare I don’t believe it. Yet I think, at 
Philip, colouring violently with his efforts to speak, | this moment, I saw it,—only I know it could not 
said,—‘I thank you, ma’am, I’m much obliged to | be: something of a mist, I suppose, was before my 
you.’ But I really believe he spoke without knowing |.eyes.’” 

what he was saying. ‘ What a wonderful command,’ | : ‘ 
said Dr. Delap, very gravely, ‘that lady must have| We must here pause; but there remain materials 
over herself!’ She now took out a handkerchief, | for another notice, quite as amusing as the two be- 
and wiped her eyes. ‘ Sir Philip,’ cried Mr. Seward, | spoken tears of S. S. 


‘how can you suffer her to dry her own eyes !—you, | 





KING OF HANOVER AND PRINCE OF 


ROYALTY AND THE RAILWAYS. 
WALES. 


Ir is worthy of remark that Her Majesty never ; ) = 
travels by railway. Prince Albert almost invariably | Ir is said that the King of Hanover has refused 
accompanies the Queen, but patronizes the Great | to allow the Prince of Wales’ name to be inserted 
Western generally when obliged to come up from | in the church-service of his dominions; though his 
Windsor alone. The Prince however has been | domestic chaplain is bound to follow the liturgy of 
known to say, “ Not quite so fast next time, Mr. | the Anglican Church in other respects.—Spectator, 
Conductor, if you please.” —Morning Post. | February 12. 

May, 1842.—Museum. 74 
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B 


The republication, within the last few years, of all 
the principal works of this singular author, affords 
us an opportunity, by no means unwelcome, of can- 
vassing his merits, and assigning him his proper 
niche in the temple of our literature. 


cating a few of our pages to such a subject. He 
cannot be unworthy of attention, who was a favour- 
ite author of Coleridge and Lamb, and of whom the 


former could (certainly in a moment of unreflecting | 


enthusiasm) write thus: ** Next to Shakspeare, I am 
not certain whether Thomas Fuller, beyond all other 
writers, does not excite in me the sense and emotion 
of the marvellous ;—the degree in which any given 
faculty, or combination of faculties, is possessed and 
manifested, so far surpassing what one would have 
thought possible in a single mind, as to give one’s 
admiration the flavour and quality of wonder.” Let 
this statement of a critic, the soundness of whose 
jadgments cannot always be relied upon, require 


Nor is it ne- | 
cessary, we are sure, to make any apology for dedi- | 


OF THOMAS FULLER. 


[case also with some of them, instinct with genius. 
| Like Taylor, and Barrow, and Sir Thomas Brown, 
| he wrote with a vigour and originality, with a ferti- 
| lity of thought and imagery, and a general felicity 
| of style, which, considering the quantity of his com- 
| positions, and the haste with which he produced 
them, impress us with wonder at his untiring acti- 
| vity and preternatural fecundity. He has scattered 
with careless prodigality, over the pages of his many 
works, thoughts and images which, if collected, pro- 
perly disposed, and purified from the worthless mat- 
'ter which encrusts, and often buries them, would 
have ensured him a place beside those who, by writ- 
ling less and elaborating it more, by concentrating 
their strength on works of moderate compass and 
| high finish, have secured themselves a place not only 
|in the libraries but in the pockets of iheir readers; 
and are not simply honoured with an occasional re- 
| ference, but live in perpetual and familiar quotation. 
| Before proceeding further with the analysis of 
| Fuller’s intellectual character, it may be advisable 
| to give a rapid sketch of the principal events of his 
life. 


He was born in 1608 at Aldwincle, in Northamp- 
'tonshire. His father was minister of St. Peter’s in 
| that village. His early education seems to have 
| been conducted under the paternal roof, and that so 
successfully, that at twelve years of age he was sent 
to Queen’s College, Cambridge; the Master of 
which was his maternal uncle, Dr. Davenant, after- 
wards Bishop of Salisbury. In 1624-5, he took his 
degree of B. A., and that of M. A. in 1628. He 
| then removed to Sidney College, and, after a short 
interval, was chosen minister of St. Bennet’s, Cam- 
bridge, where his great talents as a preacher soon 
rendered him extremely popular. Preferment now 
came rapidly. In 1631, he was chosen fellow of 
Sidney College, and madea prebendary of Salisbury. 


what abatement it may, we may safely say, that| The same year was signalized by his maiden publi- 


there is scarcely any writer, the analysis of whose | cation. en of p 
| tion, who have eventually distinguished theiselves 


intellectual character is more amusing than that of 
Fuller. 

We set about our task the more willingly, as we 
believe it to be an act of bare justice. We are con- 
vinced that posterity has dealt harldly with his me- 
mory, and that there are hundreds who have been 
better remembered with far Jess claims to that honour. 
Thus, it is singular that Mr, Hallam, in his recent 
“ History of Literature,”’ should not have bestowed 


upon him any special notice; dismissing him with 


only a slight allusion, in a note upon another sub- 
ject.* Yet Fuller was not only one of the most 
voluminous—an equivocal indication of merit, it 
must be allowed—but certainly one of the most ori- 
ginal writers of our language. If he had merely re- 
sembled those of his dull contemporaries, who wrote 
apparently for writing’s sake,—without genius or 
fancy, without any of those graces of thought or dic- 
tion, which have a special claim on the historian of 
literature;—if his folios had been collections of 


Like many other men of powerful imagina- 


| as prose writers, he first toyed a little with the muses. 
| His first work was poetical, and we may be sure 
that it was steeped in the quaintness which was 
equally characteristic both of the age and of the in- 
| dividual. ‘The very title smacks of that love of alli- 
| teration of which his writings are so full. It was 
| entitled Davtd’s Heinous Sin, Hearty Repentance, and 
| Heavy Punishment. It is now extremely scarce. 
Peace to its ashes! its author’s prose writings have 
a better and a surer claim to remembrance. 
Soon after entering priests’ orders, he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Broad Winsor, in Dorset- 
shire. In 1635 he repaired again to Cambridge, to 
take his degree of Bachelor of Divinity, and, on his 
| return to Broad Winsor, got rid of another kind of 
| bachelorship in a happy marriage. This event took 
| place in 1638, but his felicity was not of long con- 
tinuance. After giving birth to one son, his wife 
died about the year 1641. In the quietude of Broad 
Winsor, “ he began to complete,” to use a curious 





third-rate sermons, or heavy commentaries, or dull | 
matters of fact—of common-place spread out to the | phrase of one of his biographers, “ several works he 
last degree of tenuity, scarcely tolerable even in the | had planned at Cambridge ;” but, getting sick of 
briefest form in which truisms can be addressed to | Solitude, and impatient to know something more of 
our impatience, and perfectly insupportable when | public affairs, he repaired to London, where his pul- 
prolonged into folios—there would be reason good | pit talents soon obtained him an invitation to the lec- 
for the critic’s neglect. But it is far otherwise: | tureship of Savoy. In 1640 he published his de- 
though Fuller's folios, like those of many of his con- | servedly celebrated History of the Holy War, which 
temporaries, are sometimes covered with rubbish, gained him some money and more reputation. Of 
and swollen with redundancies, they are, as is the | the convocation, which assembled at Westminster in 

| 1640, he was a member, and has left us a minute ac- 


* Hallam, vol. iii. p. 104. ‘count of its proceedings in his Church History. In 
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1642, he preached at Westminster Abbey on the an- 
niversary of the king’s inauguration; and the ser- 
mon contained some dangerous allusions to the state 
of public affairs. His text was characteristic :— 
“‘ Yea, let them take all, so that my lord the king re- 
turn in peace.’? The sermon, when printed, gave 
great umbrage to the Parliamentary party, and in- 
volved the preacher in no little odium. In this year 
he published his best and most popular work, enti- 
tled The Holy and Profane Slate. Refusing to take 
an oath to the Parliament, except with certain reser- 
vations, Fuller now left London, and repaired to the 
king at Oxford, by whom he was well received. 
The king was anxious to hear him preach. Fuller 
complied, but, strange to say, he managed to dis- 
please the royalists as much as he had before dis- 
pleased the patriots. His ill success on both occasions 
may be taken as an argument of his sincerity and 
moderation, whatever may be thought of his worldly 
wisdom. 

During his stay at Oxford he resided at Lincoln 
College, but he was not long to escape the cup 
which, in those sad times, came round to all parties. 
Sequestration was pronounced against him, and was 
embittered by the loss of all his books and manu- 
scripts. This misfortune was partly repaired by the 

enerosity of Henry Lord Beauchamp and Lionel 

ranfield, Earl of Middlesex—the latter of whom 
bestowed upon him the remains of his father’s libra- 
ry. In order to obviate the suspicion of indifference 
to the king’s cause, he now sought and obtained, 
from Sir Ralph Hopton, a chaplaincy in the royal 
army; and employed his leisure, while rambling 
through the country, in collecting materials for his 
future work, The Worthies of England. It appears 
that, in his capacity of chaplain, he could, on occa- 
sion, beat ‘drum ecclesiastic” as well as any of the 
preachers in Cromwell's army; for we are told, that 
when a party of the royalists were hesieged at Ba- 
singhouse, Fuller animated the garrison to 8o vigor- 
ous a defence, that Sir William Waller was com- 
pelled to abandon the siege. When the royal forces 
were driven into Cornwall, Fuller, taking refuge in 
Exeter, resumed his studies, and preached regularly 
to the citizens. During his stay here, he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the princess Henrietta Maria, 
(then an infant,) and was presented to the living of 
Dorchester. He was present at the siege of Exeter, 
in the course of which an incident occurred, so cu- 
rious in itself, and narrated by Fuller (who vouches 
for the truth of his statement) in so characteristic a 
style, that, though it has been frequently referred to 
before, we shall make no apology for presenting it 
again to the reader; leaving him to philosophize 
upon it in any way that may seem to him most pro- 
per. The extract is from the Worthies of England :— 
«* When the city of Exeter was besieged by the Par- 
liamentary forces, so that only the south side thereof 
towards the sea was open unto it, incredible numbers 
of Jarks were found in that open quarter, for multi- 
tude like quails in the wildernesse, though (blessed 
be God) unlike them both in cause and effect, as not 
desired with man’s destruction, nor sent with God’s 
anger, as appeared by their safe digestion into whole- 
some nourishment; hereof I was an eye and mouth 
witnesse. I will save my credit in not conjecturing 
any number, knowing that herein, though I should 
stoop beneath the truth, I should mount above belief. 
They were as fat as plentiful; so, that being sold 
for twopence a-dozen and under, the poor who could 
have no cheaper as the rich no better meat, used to 


make pottage of them, boyling them down therein. | 
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Several natural causes were assigned hereof... . 
However, the cause of causes was Divine Provi- 
dence.” 

After the taking of Exeter, Fuller once more repaired 
to London, where he obtained the lectureship at St. 
Clement’s Lombard Street; and subsequently that 
of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street. He does not appear to 
have discharged the functions of either long, ** having 
been forbidden” (to use his own language) * till fur- 
ther order the exercise of his public preaching.” 
Silenced though he was, however, this did not pre- 
vent his being presented in 1648 to the living of 
Waltham. For this he was indebted to the Earl of 
Carlisle, to whom he had become chaplain. To men 
of less activity of mind, and Jess zealous to do good, 
compulsory silence might be no unacceptable con- 
comitant of a rich living. This, and the following 
year, he chiefly spent in the preparation of one of the 
quaintest of all his writings; his Pisgah-sight of 
Palestine and the Confines thereof, with the History of 
the Old and New Testaments acted thereon. The work 
was illustrated by several curious engravings, in 
which the artists seem to have vied in quaintness 
with the author; and which are as characteristic of 
the spirit of the age, as the letter-press which ac- 
companied them. In the two or three following 
years he published several tracts and sermons, which 
have long since passed into oblivion. In 1654 he 
married again, and into a noble family; his lady be- 
ing the sister of Viscount Baltinglass. In 1655, as 
Mr. Chalmers tells us, he persisted in the discharge 
of his ministerial functions, “ notwithstanding Crom- 
well’s prohibition of all persons from preaching, or 
teaching schools, who had been adherents of the late 
king.”” We shall not stop to inquire whether the 
biographer has been altogether just to Cromwell, in 
omitting to state that the ordinance in question was 
immediately modified, on Archbishop Usher’s repre- 
sentation of its hardship, and its application limited 
to such clergymen as had been political offenders. 
It is more to our purpose to observe, that we may 
account for Fuller’s continuing to preach, without 
accusing him either of rash zeal, or praising him for 
conscientious resistance ; inasmuch as he was fully 
authorized so to do by the Court of * Triers,” be- 
fore whom he had been examined. Calamy has 
given us a droll account of Fuller’s perplexities, 
when summoned to this ordeal. He, doubtless, had 
some misgivings as to whether he might be able to 
answer satisfactorily all the inquisitorial inquiries 
of this strange court; and whether he might not get 
limed by some of their theological subtleties. In 
this dilemma, he applied to the celebrated John 
Howe, (then one of Cromwell’s chaplains,) whose 
catholic spirit ever prompted him to exert whatever 
influence he possessed in behalf of the good of all 
parties. ‘‘ You may observe, sir,’’ said Fuller to 
him, “that I am a somewhat corpulent man, and I 
am to go through a very strait passage. I beg you 
would be so good as to give me a shove, and help 
me through.” Howe gave him the best advice in his 
power. When the “ Triers” inquired, “* whether he 
had ever had any experience of a work of grace in 
his heart?” Fuller replied, in terms of cautious ge- 
rality, that ‘he could appeal to the Searcher of all 
hearts, that he made a conscience of his very 
thoughts ;”—implying, doubtless, that it was not 
without the most diligent investigation of his mo- 
tives that he had ventured on the sacred office. With 
this answer they were satisfied, and it was, perhaps, 
well for Fuller that it was not more specific. 
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In 1656, he published his Church History of Great 
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Britain, to which was appended, The History of the| though in all other respects still more unlike them 


University of Cambridge, and The History of Wal- 
tham Abbey. His Church History called forth some 
animadversions from Dr. Heylin, to which Fuller 
replied. In 1658, Lord Berkely, one of his many 
patrons, made him his chaplain, and presented to 
him the rectory of Cranford in Middlesex. Just be- 
fore the Restoration, he was reinstated in his lecture- 
ship in the Savoy, as also in his prebend at Salisbu- 
ry; and, shortly after that event, was appointed 
ehaplain extraordinary to the king, and created Doc- 
ter of Divinity by mandamus. He was within sight 
of a Bishopric, when death brought all his earthly 
prospects to a close, in 1661. He was buried in his 
church at Cranford, in the chancel of which there 
is a monument to his memory. The Latin inscrip- 
tion, which has the rare merit of telling little more 
than the truth, closes with an antithetical conceit, so 
much in Fuller’s vein, that it would have done his 
heart good, could he but read the following sentence : 
—* Hic jacet Thomas Fuller . . . . Quidum 
viros Anglie illustres opere posthumo immortalitati 
consecrare meditatus est, ipse immortalitatem est 
consecutus.”” This alludes to the “ Worthies of Eng- 
land,” partly printed before his death, but published 
by his son. 

Fuller is one of the very few voluminous authors 
who is never tedious. No matter where we pitch, 
we are sure to alight on something which stimulates 
attention. Nor to we know any author so volumi- 
nous, to whom we could so fearlessly apply the ad 
aperturam libri test. Let the subject be ever so dry 
or barren, he is sure to surround it with some un- 
looked-for felicity, or at least some entertaining 
oddity of thought or expression: the most meagre 
matter of fact shal] suggest either some solid reflec- 
tion, or some curious inference, or some ingenious 
allusion, or some humorous story; or, if nothing 
better, some sportive alliteration or ludicrous pun. 
To this must be added, that his reflections and his 
images are in general so exceedingly novel, (often, 
it is true, far-fetched and quaint enough, but fre- 
quently very beautiful,) that they surprise as well as 
please; and please in a great measure by surprising 
us. Probably there is no author who so often breaks 
upon his readers with turns of thought for which 
they are totally unprepared; and it would be amus- 
ing to watch the countenance of any intelligent man 
while perusing his pages. We will venture to say, 
that few other writers in the English language, could 
produce more rapid variations of expression. We 
should see the face, in succession, mantling with a 
smile—distended into a broad grin—breaking out 
into loud Jaughter—now arching the eyebrows to an 
expression of sudden wonder and pleased surprise— 
now clouded with a momentary shade of vexation 
over some wanton spoiling of a fine thought—now 
quieted again into placidity, by the presentation of 
something truly wise or striking, and anon chuckling 
afresh over some outrageous pun or oddity. The 
same expression could not be maintained for any 
three paragrapis—perfect gravity scarcely for three 
sentences. 

The activity of Fuller’s suggestive faculty must 
have been immense. Though his principal charac- 
teristic is wit, and that too so disproportionately that 
it conceals in its ivy-like luxuriance the robust wis- 
dom about which it coils itself, his illustrations are 
drawn from every source and quarter, and are ever 
ready at his bidding. In the variety, frequency, and 
novelty of his illustrations, he strongly resembles 
two of the most imaginative writers in our language, 


than they were unlike one another—Jeremy Taylor 
and Edmund Burke. Each, indeed, has his peculiar 
characteristics, even in those very points in which 
they may be compared. The imagination of Jeremy 
Taylor takes its nue from his vast learning, and de- 
rives from classical and historical allusions more 
than half its sources of illustration; that of Fuller, 
from the wit which forms the prime element in his 
intellectual constitution. Burke, on the other hand, 
had no wit, or next to none; but the images his mind 
supplies, are full of splendour and beauty. Still, in 
a boundless profusion of imagery of one kind or an- 
other, available on all occasions and on all subjects, 
and capable of clothing sterility itself with sudden 
freshness and verdure, they all resemble one another, 
and are almost unequalled among English prose 
writers. Most marvellous and enviable is that fe- 
eundity of fancy, which can adorn whatever it 
touches—which can invest naked fact and dry rea- 
soning with unlooked-for beauty—make flowerets 
bloom even on the brow of the precipice, and, when 
nothing better can be had, can turn the very sub- 
stance of rock itself into moss and lichens. This 
faculty is incomparably the most important for the 
vivid and attractive exhibition of truth to the minds 
of men; and, taken in connexion with other. quali- 
ties, which neither Taylor nor Fuller possessed, 
namely, method and taste, will do more to give books 
permanent power and popularity, than even the very 
truths they contain. Indeed, that, to.a great extent, 
may be said of every discourse, which Fuller says 
more particularly of sermons, “that though reasons 
are the pillars of the fabric, similitudes are the win- 
dows which give the best lights.” 

We have said that Fuller’s faculty of illustration 


it can diffuse even over the driest geographical and 
chronological details an unwonted interest. We 
have a remarkable exemplification of this in those 
chapters of his Holy War in which he gives what 
he quaintly calls “*a Pisgah-sight, or short survey 
of Palestine in general ;” and a still stronger, if por 

sible, in his “* Description of the Citie of Jerusa- 
lem.”’ In these chapters, what in other hands would 
have proved little more than a bare enumeration of 
names, sparkles with perpetual wit, and is enlivened 
with all sorts of vivacious allusions. One or two 
short specimens of the arts by which he manages to 
make such a “ survey” attractive, will be found be- 
low ;* but much of the effect is lost by their being 
presented in a detached form. 





* “* Nain, where our Saviour raised the widow's son, 
so that she was twice a mother, yet had but one child.’’ 
** Mount Carmel, the Jewish Parnassus, where the pro- 
phets were so conversant.’’ ‘‘ Aphek, whose walls fall- 
ing down, gave both death and gravestones (!) to 27,000 
of Benhadad’s soldiers.’ ‘* Tyre, anciently the Royal 
Exchange of the world.’’ ‘‘ The river Kishon, the besom 
to sweep away Sisera’s army.”’ ‘‘ Gilboa, the mountain 
that David cursed, that neither dew nor rain should fall 
on it; but of late, some English travellers climbing this 
mountain, were well wetted, David not cursing it by a 
prophetical spirit, but in a poetical rapture.’ ‘‘ Gilgal, 
where the manna ceased, the Israelites having till then 
been fellow-commoners with the angels.’’ ‘‘ Gibeon, 
whose inhabitants cozened Joshua with a pass of false- 
dated antiquity. Who could have thought that clouted 
shoes could have covered so much subtility?’’ ‘‘ Gaza, 
the gates whereof Samson carried away, and being sent 
for to make sport in the house of Dagon, acted such a 
| tragedy as plucked down the stage, slew himself and all 

the spectators.’ ‘‘ Macphelah, where the patriarchs 
| were buried, whose bodies took livery and seisin in be- 





is boundless; we think we may safely say so, since ~ 
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The principal attribute of Fuller’s genius is un-| who undertakes to write a history must be of no re- 
questionably wit; though, as Coleridge has observ- | ligion,”’ he observes, “if so, Machiavel himself was 
ed, “ this very circumstance has defrauded him of his | the best qualified of any in his age to be a good his- 
due praise for the practical wisdom of the thoughts— | torian.’’ On the unusual conjunction of great learn- 
for the beauty and variety of the truths into which | ing and great wealth in the case of Selden, he re- 
he shaped the stuff.” If it be inquired what was | marks, “* Mr. Selden had some coins of the Roman 
the character of his wit, it must be replied, it is so' emperors, and a great many more of our English 
various, and assumes so many different shapes, that | kings.’’ After commenting on the old story of St. 
one might as well attempt to define wit itself; and Dunstan’s pinching the Devil’s nose with the red-hot 
this, seeing the comprehensive Barrow has contented | tongs, he absurdly cries out—“ But away with all 
himself with an enumeration of its forms, in despair | suspicions and queries. None need to doubt of the 
of being able to include them all within the circle of | truth thereof, finding it in a sign painted in Fleet 
a precise definition, we certainly shall not at present | Street, near Temple Bar.” The bare, bald style of 
attempt. Suffice it to say, that all the varieties re-| the schoolmen, he tells us, some have attributed to 
corded in that singularly felicitous passage are ex-| design, “‘lest any of the vermin of equivocation 
emplified in the pages of our author. Of Ais wit, as | should hide themselves under the nap of their words.” 
of wit in general, it may be truly said, that “ some- | On excessive attention to fashion in dress, he says 
times i lieth in pat allusion to a known story, or in | —« Had some of our gallants been with the Israel- 
seasonable application of a trivial saying, or in forg-| ites in the wilderness, when for forty years their 
ing an apposite tale; sometimes it playeth in words | clothes waxed not old, they would have been vexed, 
and phrases, vr - advantage from the ambiguity | though their clothes were whole, to have been so long 
of their sense, or the affinity of their sound; some-| in one fashion.’ Speaking of the melancholy fore- 
times it is wrapped in a dress of humorous expres-| bodings which have sometimes haunted the death- 
sion; sometimes it lurketh under an odd similitude;| bed of good men, he quaintly tells us, “that the 
sometimes it is lodged in a sly question, in a smart| Devil is most busy in the last day of his term, and a 
answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd intimation, | tenant to be outed cares not what mischief he does.” 
in cunningly diverting or cleverly retorting an objec- | Of unreasonxble expectations he says, with charac- 
tion; sometimes it is couched in a bold scheme of | teristic love of quibbling, “ those who expect what 
speech, in a tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a| in reason they cannot expect, may expect.” He 
startling metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of con- | thus happily illustrates the aid which the memory 
tradictions, or in acute nonsense ; sometimes a sceni-| derives from method; “ one will carry twice more 
cal representation of persons or things, a counterfeit | weight trussed and packed up in bundles, than when 
speech, a mimical look or gesture, passeth for it; | it lies untowardly flapping and hanging about his 
sometimes an affected simplicity ; sometimes a pre- shoulders.” The court jester he wittily and truly 
sumptuous bluntness giveth it being; sometimes it | characterizes thus—‘ It is an office which none but 
riseth only from a lucky hitting upon what is strange ; | he that hath wit can perform, and none but he that 
sometimes from a crafty wresting obvious matter to| wants wit will perform.” Of modest women, who 
the purpose. Often it consisteth in one knows not | nevertheless dress themselves in questionable attire, 
what, and springeth up one can hardly tell how. Its | he says—**I must confess some honest women may 
ways are unaccountable and inexplicable ; being an-| go thus, but no whit the honester for going thus. 
swerable to the numberless rovings of fancy and | That ship may have Castor and Pollux for the sign, 
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windings of language.” 

Of all the preceding varieties of wit, next to the 
‘play with words and phrases,” perhaps Fuller 
most delighted in “ pat allusions to a known story ;” 


“in seasonable application of a trivial saying ;”’ ‘in | 


a tart irony” and “‘an affected simplicity ;” in the 
‘‘odd similitude,” and the “quirkish reason.” In 
these he certainly excelled. We have noted some 
brief specimens, which we here give the reader. 
Speaking of the Jesuits he says, “such is the cha- 


rity of the Jesuits, that they never owe any man any | 


ill-will—making present payment thereof.” Of cer- 


tain prurient canons in which virtue is in eminent | 


danger of being tainted by impure descriptions of 


purity, he shrewdly remarks—* One may justly ad- | 


mire how these canonists, being pretended virgins, 
could arrive at the knowledge of the criticisms of 


all obscenity.”’ ‘Touching the miraculous coffin in | 


which St. Audré was deposited, he slyly says— 
‘‘Under the ruined walls of Grantchester or Cam- 
bridge, a coffin was found, with a cover correspond- 
ont, both of white marble, which did fit her body so 
exactly, as if (which one may believe was true) it 
was made for it.’’” On Machiavel’s saying, “that he 





half of their posterity, who were to possess the whole 
land.’ ‘‘ Edrei, the city of Og, on whose giant-like 
proportions the Rabbis have more giant-like lies.”’ 
‘* Pisgah, where Moses viewed the land ; hereabouts the 
angel buried him, and also buried the grave, lest it should 
eccasion idolatry.’’ 


| which, notwithstanding, has St. Paul forthe lading.” 
He thus speaks of anger—“ He that keepeth anger 
long in his bosem, giveth place to the Devil. And 
why should we make room for him who will crowd 
in too fast of himself. Heat of passion makes our 
souls to crack, and the Devil creeps in at the cran- 
nies.” Of marriages between the young and the 
old, he shrewdly remarks—* They that marry an- 
cient people, merely in expectation to bury them, 
| hang themselves in hopes some one may come and 
cut the halter.”’ Of the affectedly grave he tells us, 
‘these sometimes not only cover their defects, but 
get praise. They do wisely to counterfeit a re- 
servedness, and to keep their chests always locked— 
not for fear any should steal treasure thence, but lest 
some should look in and see that there is nothing in 
| them.” After telling us that an undutiful child will 
be repaid in the same coin by his own children, he 
says, ‘One complained that never father had so un- 
| dutiful a child as he had. ‘Yes,’ said the son, 
| with more truth than grace, ‘my grandfather had.’ ” 
| By way of oe the superior efficacy of ex- 

ample, he says—* A father that whipt his son for 

swearing, and swore himself while he whipt him, 
| did more harm by his example than good by his cor- 
| rection.”” Of the intellectual deficiencies in the very 
tall, he observes, * that oft-times such who are built 
four stories high, are observed to have little in their 
cocklofi ;”? and of * naturals,”’ that “ their heads are 
sometimes so little, that there is no room for wit; 
| Sometimes so long, that there is no wit for so much 
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room.” And again; “ generally nature hangs out a 
sign of simplicity in the face of a fool, and there is | 
enough in his countenance for a hue and cry to take | 
him on suspicion. Yetsome by their faces may pass 
current enough til] they cry themselves down by | 
their speaking, for men know the bell is cracked 
when they hear it tolled.” 

Of the “ quirkish reason” mentioned as one of the 
species of wit in the above-recited passage of Bar- | 
row, the pages of our author are full. What can be 
more ridiculous than the reason he assigns in his 
character of the ** good wife,” for the order of Paul’s 
admonitions to husbands and wives in the third chap- 
ter of the epistle to the Colossians? ‘The apostle 
first adviseth women to submit themselves to their 
husbands, and then counselleth men to love their 
wives. And sure it was fitting that women should 
first have their lesson given them, because it is 
hardest to be learned, and therefore they need have 
the more time to learn it. For the same reason we 
first begin with the character of a good wife.” | 
Not less droll, or rather far more so, is the manner , 
in which he subtilizes on the command, that we are 
not “to let the sun go down on our wrath.” “* Anger 
kept till the next morning, with manna, doth putrefy 
and corrupt; save that manna, corrupted not at all, | 
(and anger most of all,) kept the next Sabbath. | 
St. Paul saith, ‘Let not the sun go down on your | 
wrath,’ to carry news to the antipodes in another | 
world of thy revengeful nature. Yet let us take the | 
apostle’s meaning rather than his words, with all pos- | 
sible speed to dispose our passion; not understanding | 
him so literally that we may take leave to be angry till | 
sunset; then might our wrath lengthen with the 
days, and men in Greenland, where day lasts above a | 
quarter of a year, have plentiful scope of revenge.” * 
One more specimen of the “quirkish reason,” and | 
we will have done. Of memory he says—* Phi- 
losophers place it in the rear of the head; and it! 
seems the mine of memory lies there, because there | 
men naturally dig for it, scratching it when they are 
at a loss !” 

Of all the forms of wit, Fuller affects that of the 
satirist least. Though he can be caustic, and some- | 
times is so, he does not often indulge the propensity ; | 
and when he does, it is without bitterness—a sly | 
irony, a good humoured gibe, at which even its ob- 


” 


| pense. 
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lectual causes. Imagine Fuller’s wit in a man of 
melancholic temperament, querulous disposition, 
sickly health, morbid sensibility, and irritable vanity 
—and we should have a satirist whose malignity 
would repel, still more than his wit would attract. 
As it is, we enjoy his sallies without any drawback, 
even when they are a little satirical; so innocent, so 
childlike, so free from malice, are they. He was, 
we know, of a joyous temperament and boundless 


' good nature; endowed with that happy buoyancy of 


of spirit, which, next to religion itseif, is the most 
precious possession of man; and which is second 


| only to religion, in enabling us to bear with ease the 


trials and burdens of humanity. In Fuller, both 


conspired to render him habitually light hearted. 


With such a temperament, added to unfeigned piety 
and unfeigned benevolence ; with a heart open to all 
innocent pleasures, and purged from the “leaven of 
malice and uncharitableness,” it was as natural that 
he should be full of mirth, as it is for the grasshopper 
to chirp, or the bee to hum, or the birds to warble, in 
the spring breeze and the bright sunshine. His very 
physiognomy was an index to his natural character. 
As described by his contemporaries, he had light 
flaxen hair, bright, blue, and laughing eyes, a frank 
and open visage. Such a face was a sort of guaran- 
tee, that the wit with which he was endowed could 
not be employed for any purpose inconsistent with 
constitutional good nature. Accordingly, never was 


| mirth more devoid of malice than his; unseasonable 


and in excess it doubtless often is, but this is all that 
can be charged upon it. His gibes are so pleasant, 
so tinctured by an overflowing bonhommie, that we 
doubt whether the very subjects of them could for- 
bear laughing in sympathy, though at their own ex- 
Equally assured we are, that, as he never 
uttered a joke on another with any malice, so he 
was quite ready tolaugh when any joke was uttered 
upon himself. Never dreaming of ill-will to his 
neighbour, and equally unsuspicious of any towards 
himself, it must have been a bitter joke indeed in 
which he could not join. It is rarely thata professed 
joker relishes wit when directed against himself ; 
and the manner in which he receives it may usually 
be taken as an infallible indication of his temper. 
He well knows the difference between laughing at 
another, and being laughed at himself. *Fuller was 
not one of that trritabile genus, who wonder that 
any should be offended at their innocent pleasantry ; 


ject could hardly have helped laughing, is all he 

ventures upon. Perhaps there is no mental quality 

whatever, which so much depends on the tempera-| and yet never find any pleasantry innocent but their 
ment and moral habitudes of the individual, as this| own! There is a story told, which, though not true, 
of wit; so much so indeed, that they will often | ought to have been true, and which if not denied by 
wholly determine his character. We are inclined to | Fuller, would have been supposed to authenticate 
think, that he who is master of any one species of itself. It is said that he once “ caught a Tartar” in 
wit, might make himself no mean proficient in all; | a certain Mr. Sparrowhawk, of whom he asked, 
and whether it shall have the quality of waspish | ‘* What was the ‘ifference between an owl and a 
spleen, or grave banter, or broad and laughing hu- | sparrowhawk?” ‘The reply was, “ that an owl was 





mour, depends far more on moral than on intel-| fuller in the head, and fuller in the face, and fuller 
| all over We believe that if the retort had been 


|Teally uttered, it-would have been received by the 
| object of it, not with that curious expression of face 
| so common on such occsaions, in which constrained 
| mirth struggles with mortified vanity, and simulated 
| laughter vainly strives to cover real annoyance, but 

with a peal of hearty gratulation.* As the tempera- 


} 





* On this passage Charles Lamb makes the oo pe 
characteristic remarks—‘‘ This whimsical prevention o 
a consequence which no one would have thought of de- 
ducing, setting up an absurdum on purpose to hunt it 
down—>placing guards as it were at the very outposts of 
possibility—gravely giving out laws to insanity, and pre- 
scribing moral fences to distempered intellects, could 
never have entered into a head less entertainingly con- 
structed than that of Fuller, or Sir Thomas Browne, the 
very air of whose style the conclusion of this passage 
most aptly imitates.’’ Lamb has made a small selection 
from the racy sayings of Fuller, very few of which, 
however, are included in those with which we have 
here presented the reader. In truth, they are so numer- 
ous, that they may be picked up in every page. 


" 





* The story is, however more than doubtful; it is 
virtually denied by Fuller himself, in his reply to Hey- 
lin’s Examen Historicum. The circumstances which led 
to the denial are curious. Fuller, in his Ecelesiastical 
History, had related of Laud, that having once de- 
manded of alady, who had lately become a proselyte to 

| Popery, the reason of the change, he received for an- 
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ment of Fuller was most cheerful, and a pledge for | cester, into Staffordshire. Of traitors they turn 
the innocence of his wit, sohe jested by what may felons, breaking up stables, and stealing horses as 
be called a necessity of his nature—on all subjects, | they went. But many of their own men, by a far 
at all times, under all circumstances. Wit, in one or | more lawful felony, stole away from their masters, 
other of its multitudinous shapes, was sure to be the leaving them to shift for themselves. The neigh- 
attire of his thoughts and feelings. With the kind-| bouring counties and their own consciences, rise up 
est heart in the world, he could not recite even a | against these riotous roisterers, as yet unknown for 
calamitous story without investing it with a tinge of | traitors. Atlast Sir Richard Walsh, High Sheriff 
the ludicrous. It would seem as if a jest were the | of Worcestershire, overtook them at Holbeck in 
natural expression of all emotion; and that he is no | Staffordshire, at the house of Mr. Stephen Littleton ; 
more to be wondered at for mingling his condolence | where, upon their resistance, the two Wrights were 
and his lamentations with merriment, than are other | killed, Rookwood and Thomas Winter ‘shrewdly 
men for accompanying them with tears and sighs. | | wounded. As for Percy and Catesby, they fought 
An epitaph in his hand would have been a sort of | desperately for their lives, as knowing no other quar- 
epigram, not free from grotesque humour; and his / ter but quartering would be given unto them; and, 
ordinary pulpit discourses must, we are convinced | as if they scorned to turn their backs to any but 
have often contained passages w hich severely tried | themselves, setting back to back, they fought against 
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the gravity of his audience. 

In confirmation of all we have said, we may re- 
mark, that he actually finds it impossible to sup- 
press his vivacious pleasantry even in the most tra- 
gical parts of his “ histories,’’ and tells the most | 
rueful tidings in so droll a manner as sets all gravity | 
at defiance. One cr two odd specimens we cannot | 
refrain from laying before the reader. He thus re-| 
counts a “‘ lamentable accident” which befell a con- 
gregation of Catholics at Blackfriars:—* The ser- 
mon began to incline to the middle, the day to the 
end thereof; when on the sudden the floor fell down 
whereon they were assembled. It gave no charita- 
ble warning groan beforehand, but cracked, broke, 
and fell, allin an instant. Many were killed, more 
bruised, all frighted. Sad sight, to behold the flesh 
and blood of different persons mingled together, 
and the brains of one on the head of another! One 
lacked a leg; another, an arm; a third, whole and 
entire, wanting nothing but breath, stifled in the 
rutns."’ Was ever such a calamity so mirthfully re- 
Jated? Butone of the most singular instances of 
the peculiarity in question, is contained in his ac- 
count of the capture and execution of the principal con- 
spirators in the Gunpowder Plot. Itis so character- 


istic, that we shall offer no apology for making one | 


or two extracts. 


‘** Meantime Catesby, Percy, Rookwood, both the 


Wrights, and Thomas Winter, were hovering about | 
Having 


London, to attend the issue of the matter. 
sate so long abroad, and hatching nothing, they began 
to suspect all their eggs had proved addle. Yet, be- 
twixt hope and fear, they and their servants post 


down into the country, through Warwick and Wor- | 


swer, that, ‘‘ she hated a crowd.’’ Upon being further 
pressed to explain so dark a saying, she said, 
Lordship and many others are making for Rome as fast | 
as ye can, and therefore, to prevent a press I went before | 
you.’’ This anecdote roused the indignation of Heylin, 
who, by way of showing the impropriety of recording 
in print idle reports to the disadvantage of individuals, 
tells of a ‘‘ retort’ on Fuller substantially the same with 
that related of Mr. Sparrowhawk, 
form, and attended with circumstanoes, which rob it of 
more than half its point; and make Fuller appear to 
greater disadvantage than that of having merely been 
discomfited by a happy repartee. Fuller thus replied: 
—‘* My tale was true and new, never printed before ; 

whereas his is old (made, it seems, on one of my name, 
printed before I was born) and false, never by man or 
woman retorted on me. I had rather my name should 
make many causelessly merry, than any justly sad; | 
and, seeing it lieth equally open and obvious to praise 
and dispraise, I shall as little be elated when flattered— 

‘Fuller of wit and learning,’ as dejected when flouted 

—‘ Fuller of folly and ignorance.’ 


** Your 


but disguised in a>} 


all that assaulted them. Many swords were drawn 
upon them, but “ gunpowder” must do the deed, 
which discharged that bullet which dispatched them 
| both. Never were two bad men’s deaths more ge- 
| nerally lamented of all good men; only on this ac- 
| count—that they lived no longer, to be forced to a 
further discovery of their secret associates. It must 
' not be forgotten, how, some hours before their appre- 
| hension, as these plotters were drying dank gunpow- 
der in an inn, a miller casually coming in, (haply 
not heeding the black meal on the hearth,) by care- 
less casting on of a billet, fired the gunpowder, up 
flies the chimney with part of the house ; all therein 
are frightened, most hurt; but especially Catesby 
and Rookwood had their faces soundly scorched, so 
bearing in their bodies, not orcyuara, ** the marks of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,’’ but the print of their own 
impieties. Well might they guess how good that 
their cup of cruelty was, whose dregs they meant 
| others should drink, . by this little sip which they 
themselves had unwillingly tasted thereof. The 
rest were all at London solemnly arraigned, convicted, 
condemned. So foul the fact, so fair the proof, they 
could say nothing for themselves. Master Thresham 
| dying in the prison, prevented a more ignominious 
end.’ * * * * &'Phey all craved testimony 
that they died Roman Catholics. My pen shall 
grant them this their last and so equal petition, and 
bears witness to all whom it may concern, that they 
lived and died in the Romish religion. And although 
the heinousness of their offence might, with some 
colour of justice, have angered severity into cruelty 
against them; yet so favourably were they proceed- 
ed with, that most of their sons or heirs, except 
since disinherited by their own prodigality, at this 
day enjoy their paternal possessions.” 





So exuberant is Fuller’s wit, that, as his very 
|melancholy is mirthful, so his very wisdom wears 
motley. But it is wisdom notwithstanding; nor are 
there many authors, in whom we shall find so much 
solid sense and practical sagacity, in spite of the 
grotesque disguise in which they masque themselves. 
Nothing can be more true than the remark already 


quoted from Coleridge, that Fuller’s wit has de- 
frauded him of some of the praise of wisdom which 
is his due. There was nothing, however, of the 
reality, whatever there might be of the appearance of 
profane, or inhuman levity, in his mode of dealing 
with sacred or serious subjects. His was the natural 
|expression of much hilarity conjoined with much 
| wit. He would have been mirthful, whether he had 
|had much wit or not; having also much wit, his 
| mirth expressed itself in the forms most natural to 
|him. He spoke only as he felt; and though we may 
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think that another mode of speech would have been 
more proper, and better adapted to the ordinary feel- 
ings of mankind under the circumstances, we cannot 


consent to rank the facetiz of Fuller on grave sub- | me 
| By derivation, and by original usage, it first signified 


jects, with the profane heartless witticisms of those 
with whom nothing is sacred, and who speak lightly 
because they feel lightly. His whole life, and even 
his whole writings, prove him to have been possessed 
of genuine sympathy with all that is human. 

The limits within which wit and humour may be 
lawfully used, are well laid down by himself in his 
Holy and Profane State, in the essays on Jesting and 
Gravity, and in his character of the Faithful Minis- 
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| very type and exemplar of that large class of reli- 


gious writers of the seventeenth century, to which 
we emphatically apply the term “quaint.” That 
word has long ceased to mean what it once meant. 


“scrupulously elegant,”’ “exact,” * accurate,” be- 
ond the reach of common art. In time it came to 
applied to whatever was designed to indicate 


|these characteristics—though excogitated with so 


elaborate a subtlety, as to trespass on ease and na- 
ture. Ina word, it became applied to what was in- 
genious and fantastic, rather than tasteful or beauti- 
ful. It is now wholly used in this acceptation ; and 


| always implies some deviation from what the “ na- 
| tural’”’ requires under the given circumstances. The 
|application of the word to external forms has, of 
portant of them, and that, when he did, it was in | course, undergone similar modifications. Now, the 
perfect unconsciousness of so doing. Of profane | age in which Fuller lived, was the golden age of 
jests, he says, in his strong manner—* Jest not with |“ quaintness” of all kinds ;—in gardening, in archi- 
the two-edged sword of God’s word. Will nothing | tecture, in costume, in manners, in religion, in lite- 
please thee to wash thy hands in but the font? or to rature. As men improved external nature with a 
drink healths in but the church chalice?” On inhu- | perverse expenditure of money and ingenuity—made 
man. jests, he says—* Scoff not at the natural defects | her yews and cypresses grow into peacocks and sta- 
of any which are not in their power to amend. Oh, | tues—tortured and clipped her luxuriance into mo- 
it is cruelty to beat a cripple with his own crutches !”’ | notonous uniformity—turned her graceful curves and 
In another place, he quaintly says, ‘It is unnatural | spirals into straight lines and parallelograms—com- 
to laugh at a natural.’ Speaking of the Faithful | pelled things incongruous to blend in artificial union, 
Minister, he says, “ that he will not use a light com-| and then measured the merits of the work, not by 
— to make thereof a grave application, for fear the absurdity of the design, but by the difficulty of 
est his poison go further than his antidote.” 


ter. It would be too much to say that he has always 
acted strictly up to his own maxims; but it may be 
safely asserted that he seldom violates the most im- 


But | the execution ;—so in literature, the curiously and 
his sermons on the book of “Ruth,” contain many | elaborately unnatural was too often the sole object. 
curious instances of his oblivion of this maxim; of | Far-fetched allusions and strained similitudes, la- 
which, a striking one is given by the editor of the | boured conceits and pedantic quotations, the eternal 





recent edition of his Holy and Profane State. In his 


| jingle of alliteration and antithesis, puns and quirks, 


essays on Gravity, he touchingly pleads for a cha- | and verbal pleasantries of all kinds—these too often 


ritable construction of the levities of a mirthful tem- 
perament. ‘Some men,” says he, “are of a very 
cheerful disposition; and God forbid that all such 
should be condemned for lightness! Oh, let not any 


envious eye disinherit men of that which is their | 


* portion in this life, comfortably to enjoy the bless- 
ings thereof!’ Yet gravity must prune, not root out 
our mirth.”” Gravity must have had hard work to 
do this in his own case; for as he himself says in 
another place—beautifully commenting on a well- 
known line of Horace—* That fork must have 
strong tines wherewith one would thrust out na- 
ture.’ 


The imagination of Fuller, though generally dis- | 


playing itself in the forms imposed by his overflow- 
ing wit, was yetcapable of suggesting images of 
great beauty, and of true poetic quality. Though 
lost in the perpetual obtrusion of that faculty to 
which every other was compelled to minister, it is 
brilliant enough to have made the reputation of any 
inferior writer ; and we believe that what Coleridge 
has said of his wisdom, might as truly be said of 
his fancy ;—his wit has equally defrauded both of the 
admiration due to them. 

Fuller’s imagination is often happily employed in 
embodying some strong apophthegm, or maxim of 
practical wisdom, in a powerful and striking meta- 
phor; the very best form in which they can be pre- 
sented to us. There occur in his writings many 
sentences of this kind, which would not be alto- 
— unworthy of Bacon, and in which, as in that 
ar greater genius, we have the combination of solid 
trath, beautiful imagery, and graceful expression ;— 
where we know not which most toadmire—the value 
of the gem, the lustre of the polish, or the appropri- 
ateness of the setting. 

In many respects, Fuller may be considered the 


| formed the choicest objects of the writer’s ambition. 


The excellence of the product was judged, not by its 
intrinsic beauty, but by the labour it involved, and 
the ingenuity it displayed. 
But while much of the “ quaint” literature of that 
age is now as little relished as the ruffs, wigs, and 
high-backed chairs of our great-great-grandfathers, 
there is not a little which will be held in everlasting 
remembrance. Not only are the works of powerful, 
although often perverted genius, full of thoughts, 
and images, and felicities of expression—which, 
being the offspring of truth and fancy, will be beau- 
tiful through all time; but the aspect in which the 
** quaint” itself appears to us, will depend upon the 
character of the individual writer, and the nature cf 
, the subjects he treats. The constitution of Fuller's 
bey: had such an affinity with the peculiarities of 
the day, that what was “ quaint” in others seems to 
| have been his natural element—the sort of attire in 
which his active and eccentric genius loved to clothe 
itself. ‘Fhe habit which others perhaps slowly at- 
| tained, and at length made (by those strong associa- 
tions which can for a while sanctify any thing in 
taste or fashion) a second nature, seems to have cost 
him nothing.: Allusions and images may appear 
odd, unaccountably odd, but in him they are evi- 
dently not far-fetéhed; they are spontaneously and 
readily presented by his teeming fancy: even his 
puns and alliterations seem the careless, irrepressible 
exuberances of a very sportive mind—not racked and 
tortured out of an unwilling brain, as is the case with 
so many of his contemporaries. We are aware, of 
course, that it is the office of a correct judgment to 
cireumscribe the extravagances of the suggestive fa- 
culty, and to select from the materials it offers only 
what is in harmony with good taste. All we mean 








is, that in the case of Fuller, the suggestions, how- 
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ever eccentric, were spontaneous, not artificial—of- 
fered, not sought for. The water, however brackish 
or otherwise impure, stil] gushed from a natural 
spring, and was not brought up by the wheel and 
axle. His mind was a fountain, nota forcing-pump. 
Thus his very “quaintness” is also “ nature”—na- 
ture in him, though it would not be so in others ; and 
we therefore read his most outrageous extravagances 
with very different feelings from those with which 
we glance at the frigid conceits and dreary imperti- 
nences of many of his contemporaries. Nor do we 
simply feel indulgence towards them as spontane- 
ous; their very spontaneity insures them an elasti- 
city and vivacity of expression, which we should 
seek in vain in writers whose minds had less affinity 
with the genius of the day. And we are not to for- 
get that there are certain subjects to which the 
** quaint” style of those times is much better adapted 
than to others ; and in which it appears not destitute 
of a certain fantastic grace and fitness. We mean 
subjects in which little of passion or emotion would 
be expected. When conviction or persuasion is the 
object, and directness of purpose and earnestness of 
feeling are essential, we do not say to success, but 
merely to gain a hearing, nothing can be more re- 
pulsive, because nothing more unnatural, than the 
**quaint” style ;—nothing being more improbable 
than that far-fetched similitudes and laboured pretti- 
nesses should offer themselves to the mind at such a 
moment; except, indeed, where universal custom 
has made (as in the case of some of our forefathers) 
quaintness itself a second nature. When lachryma- 
tories were the fashion, it might, for aught we can tell, 
have been easy for the ancient mourner to dropa tear 
into the little cruet at any given moment. But ordi- 
narily, nothing is more certain than that the very sight 
of a receptacle would, as it was carried round to the 
company, instantly annihilate al] emotion, even if it 
did not turn tears into laughter. Not less repellent, 
under ordinary circumstances, are all the forms of 
the “ quaint,” when the object is to excite emotion, 
strong ordeep. But it is not so with certain other 
subjects, in which the “ quaint” itself is not without 
its recommendations. In enforcing and illustrating 
moral maxims, for example, in calmly inculcating 
lessons of life and manners, in depicting varieties of 
human character—in all which cases no continuous 
reasoning, no warmth of passion, is expected or re- 
quired ; the fancy may well be indulged in her most 
sportive and playful moods, and allowed to attire the 
sententious aphorisms she is commissioned to recom- 
mend in any way that seems to her best. She may 
travel in any circuit, however wide, for her illustra- 
tions—may employ analogies, the very oddity of 
which shall ensure their being remembered—may 
lock up wisdom in any curious casket of antithesis or 
alliteration—nay, may not even disdain a quip or a 
pun, when these may serve to stimulate attention, or 
to aid the memory. The very best specimens of the 
quaint style, at all events, are on such themes. 
Such, to mention a single example, is Earle’s Mi- 
crocosmography ; such, also, are the best and most 
finished of Fuller’s own writings—as his Profane 
and Holy State, his Good Thoughts in Bad Times, his 
Good Thoughts in Worse Times, and his Mixed Con- 
templations. ‘The composition in such works often 
reminds us of some gorgeous piece of cabinet work 
from China or India, in which ivory is richly inlaid 
Though we may not think 
the materials always harmonious, or the shape per- 
fectly consistent with our notions of elegance, we 
cannot fail to admire the richness of the whole pro- 
May, 1842,—Museum, 75 
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duct, and the costliness and elaboration of the work- 
manship. 

We have said, that in many respects Fuller may 
be considered as the master of the quaint school of 
the seventeenth century. It is by no means to be 
forgotten, however, that he is almost entirely free 
from many of the most offensive peculiarities of that 
school. As those qualities of quaintness he pos- 
sesses in common with his contemporaries, are, as 
we have already intimated, natural to him, so from 
those which could hardly be natural in any, he is for 
the most part free. Thus he is almost wholly un- 
tainted by that vain pedantry, which so deeply in- 
fects the style of many of the greatest writers of his 
age; more especially Burton, Jeremy Taylor, Donne, 
and Browne. His quotations are very rare, and ge- 
nerally very apt, introduced for use, not ostentation, 
You nowhere find that curious mosaic work of dif- 
ferent tongues, which is so common in the pages of 
Burton and Taylor. You never find him, as you do 
this last writer, enforcing some common-place of 
moral wisdom by half-a-dozen quotations from differ- 
ent writers, as though afraid to allow even a truism 
to walk abroad, except under the guard of some ve- 
nerable names; or as though men would not believe 
their own senses, unless they had the authority of 
antiquity for doing so. From all the forms of learned 
pedantry, Fuller may be pronounced almost entirely 
free. His reading was various and his learning 
great; though not to be compared to those of the 
above writers, whose powers, vast as they were, 
often sank beneath the load of their more prodigious 
erudition. 

Fuller’s style is also free, toa great extent, from 
the Latinisms which form so large an element in 
that of many of his great contemporaries. Both in 
style and diction, he is much more idiomatic than 
most of them. The structure of his sentences is far 
Jess involved and periodic, while his words are in 
much larger proportion of Saxon derivation. Some- 
thing may, no doubt, be attributed to the character 
of his mind; his shrewd practical sense leading 
him, as it generally leads those who are strongly 
characterized by it, to prefer the homely and univer- 
sally intelligible in point of expression. Still more, 
however, is to be attributed to the habits of his life. 
He was not the learned recluse which many of his 
contemporaries were, and neither read nor wrote half 
so much in the learned tongues. He loved to gossip 
with the common people; and when collecting ma- 
terials for his historical works, would listen, we 
are told, for hours together, to their prolix accounts 
of local traditions and family legends. Many, very 
many of the good old English words now lost, may 
be found in his writings. One passage of vigorous 
idiomatic English, and which is, in many other re- 
spects a striking exemplification of Fuller’s manner, 
we cannot refrain from quoting. It is from his “ Es- 
say on Tombs.”’ 

“Tombs are the clothes of the dead. A grave is 
but a plain suit, and a rich monument is one embroi- 
dered. Most moderate men have been careful for the 
decent interment of their corpses; both hereby to 
prevent the negligence of heirs, and to mind him of 
his mortality. Virgil tells us, that when bees swarm 
in the air, and two armies meeting together, fight as 
it were a set battle with great violence—cast but a 
little dust upon them, and they will be quiet :— 


‘*« Hi motus animorum, atque hec certamina tanta, 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescunt. 


‘Thus the most ambitious motions and thoughts 
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of man’s mind, are quickly quelled when dust is 
thrown on him, whereof his fore-prepared sepulchre 
is an excellent remembrancer. Yet some seem to 
have built their tombs, therein to bury their thoughts 
of dying; never thinking thereof, but embracing the 
world with greater greediness. A gentleman made 
choice of a fair stone, and, intending the same for his 
grave-stone, caused it to be pitched up in a field a 
pretty distance from his house, and used often to 
shoot at it for his exercise. * Yea, but,’ said a wag 
that stood by, * you would be loath, sir, to hit the 
mark.’ And so are many unwilling to die, who, 
notwithstanding, have erected their monuments. 

“Tombs ought, in some sort, to be proportioned, 
not to the wealth, but deserts of the party interred. 
Yet, may we see rich men of mean worth, loaden | 
under a tomb big enough for a prince to bear. There 
were officers appointed in the Grecian games, who 
always, by public authority, did pluck down the sta- 
tues erected to the victor, if they exceeded the true 
symmetry and proportion of their bodies. 

“The shortest, plainest, and truest epitaphs are 
best.—I say, ‘ the shortest ;’ for when a passenger 
sees a chronicle written on a tomb, he takes it on 
trust some great man lies there buried, without taking 
pains to examine who he is. Mr. Camden, in his 
Remains, presents us with examples of great men | 
that had little epitaphs. And when once! asked a} 
witty gentleman, an honoured friend of mine, what 
epitaph was fitted to be written on Mr. Camden’s | 
tomb—‘ Let it be,’ said he, * Camden’s Remains.’ | 
T say also, ‘the plainest ;’ for except the sense lie | 
above ground, few will trouble themselves to dig for | 
it. Lastly, it must be ‘ true ;’ not as in some monu- | 
ments, where the red veins in the marble may seem | 
to blush at the falsehoods written on it. He was a} 
witty man that first taught a stone to speak, but he | 
was a wicked man that taught it first to lie. 

** To want a grave is the cruelty of the living, not | 
the misery of the dead. An English gentleman, not | 
long since, did lie on his death-bed in Spain, and 
the Jesuits did flock about him to pervert him to} 
their religion. All was in vain. Their last argu- | 
ment was, ‘If you will not turn Roman Catholic, | 
then your body shall be unburied.’ ‘Then,’ an-| 
swered he, ‘I will stink;’ and so turned his head | 
and died. ‘Thus love, if not to the dead, to the living, 
will make him, if not a grave, a hole. A good me-| 
mory is the best monument.” Others are subject to | 
casualty and time; and we know that the pyramids 
themselves, doting with age, have forgotten the 
names of their founders. To conclude; let us be} 
careful to provide rest for our souls, and our bodies 
will provide rest for themselves. And let us not be 
herein like unto gentlewomen, who care not to keep 
the inside of the orange, but candy and preserve only 
the outside thereof.” 





One other Essay, which is not only a fine speci- | 
men of Fuller’s best manner, but is full of sound 
practical criticism, we cannot resist the temptation 
to cite. It is on “ Fancy :”— 


“ Fancy is an inward sense of the soul, for a while 
retaining and examining things brought in thither by 
the common sense. It is the most boundless and 
restless faculty of the soul; for, whilst the under- 
standing and the wi!l are keptas it were in liberd 
custodid to their objects of verum el bonum, the fancy 
is free from all engagements. It digs without spade, 
sails without ship, flies without wings, builds with- 
out charges, fights without bloodshed ; in a moment 
striding from the centre to the eiscumference of tie , 


| will mend it, for his own ease. 
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world, by a kind of omnipotency, creating and anni- 
hilating things in an instant; and things divorced in 
nature are married in fancy, as in a lawful place. 
It is also restless; whilst the senses are bound, and 
reason in a manner asleep, fancy, like a sentinel, 
walks the round, ever working, never wearied. 

‘* The chief diseases of the fancy, are either, that it 
is too wild and high-soaring, or else too low and 
grovelling, or else too desultory and overvoluble. 

“Of the first:—If thy fancy be but a little too 
rank, age itself will correct it. To lift too high is no 
fault in a young horse, because, with travelling, he 
Thus, lofty fancies 
in young men will come down of themselves, and, in 
process of time, the overplus will shrink to be but 
even measure. But if this will not do it, then ob- 
serve these rules : 

‘Take part always with thy judgment against thy 
fancy, in any thing wherein they shall dissent. If 
thou suspectest thy conceits too Juxuriant, herein 
account thy suspicion a legal conviction, and damn 
whatsoever thou doubtest of. Warily Tully: Bene 
monent, qui velant quicquam facere de quo dubitas, 
zquum sil an iniquum. 

*‘'i'ake the advice of a faithful friend, and submit 
thy inventions to his censure. When thou pennest 
an oration, let him have the power of Index Lapur- 
gatorius, to expunge what he pleaseth; and do not 
thou, like a fond mother, cry if the child of thy brain 
be corrected for playing the wanton. Mark the ar- 
guments and reasons of his alterations,—why that 
phrase least proper, this passage more cautious and 
advised; and, after a while, thou shalt perform the 
place in thine own person, and not go out of thyself 
for a censurer. 

“If thy fancy be too low and humble, Jet thy judg- 
ment be king, but not tyrant, over it, to condemn 
harmless, yea commendable, conceits. Some, for 
fear their orations should giggle, will not let them 
smile. Give it also liberty to rove, for it will not be 
extravagant. There is no danger that weak folks, if 
they walk abroad, will straggle far, as wanting 
strength. 

** Acquaint thyself with reading poets, for there 
fancy is in her throne; and in time, the sparks of the 
author’s wit will catch hold on the reader, and inflame 
him with love, liking, and desire of imitation. I 
confess there is more required to teach one to write 
than to see acopy. However, there is a secret force 
of fascination in reading poems, to raise and provoke 
fane 

“ 


if thy fancy be over-voluble, then whip this va- 
grant home to the first object whereon it should be 
settled. Indeed, nimbleness is the perfection of this 
faculty, but levity the bane of it. Great is the dif- 
ference between a swift horse, and a skittish that 
will stand on no ground. Such is the ubiquitary 
fancy, which will keep long residence on no one 
subject, but is so courteous to strangers, that it ever 
welcomes that conceit most which comes last, and 


| new species supplant the old ones, before seriously 


considered. If this be the fault of thy fancy, I say, 
whip it home to the first object whereon it should be 
settled. ‘This do as often as oceasion requires, and 
by degrees the fugitive servant will learn to abide by 
his work without running away. 

** Acquaint thyself by degrees with hard and knotty 
studies—as school-divinity, which will clog thy over- 
nimble fancy. True at the first, it will be as wel- 
come to thee as a prison, and their very solutions will 
seem knots unto thee. But take not too much at 
once, lest thy brain turn edge. ‘Taste it first as a 
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potion for physic; and by degrees thou shalt drink it 
as beer for thirst: practice will make it pleasant. 
Mathematics are also good for this purpose: if be- 
ginning to try a conclusion, thou must make an end, 
lest thou losest thy | yn that are past, and must 
proceed seriously and exactly. I meddle not with 
those Bedlam fancies, all whose conceits are antics ; 
but leave them for’ the physicians to purge with 
hellebore. 

“To clothe low creeping matter with high-flown 
language is not fine fancy, but flat foolery. It rather 
me than raises a wren, to fasten the feathers of an 
ostrich to her wings. Some men’s speeches are like 
the high mountains in Ireland, having a dirty bog in 
the top of them; the very ridge of them in high words 
having nothing of worth, but what rather stalls than 
delights the auditor. 

‘Fine fancies in manufactures invent engines 
rather pretty than useful. And,commonly, one trade 
is too narrow for them. They are better to project 
new ways than to prosecute old; and are rather skil- 
ful in many mysteries. than thriving in one. ‘They 
affect not voluminous inventions, wherein many 
years must constantly be spent to perfect them; ex- 
cept there be in them variety of pleasant employment. 

‘‘ Imagination (the work of the fancy) hath pro- 
duced real effects. Many serious and sad examples 
hereof may be produced. I will only insist on a 
merry one. A gentleman having led a company of 
children beyond their usual journey, they began to 
be weary, and jointly cried to him to carry them; 
which, because of their multitude, he could not do, 
but told them he would provide them horses to ride 
on. Then cutting little wands out of the hedge as 
nags for them, and a great stake as a gelding for 
himself, thus mounted, fancy put mettle into thei 
legs, and they came cheerfully home. 

‘Fancy runs most furiously when a guilty con- 
science drives it. One that owed much money, and 
had many creditors, as he walked London streets in 
the evening, a tenter-hook caught his cloak. ‘At 
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like the Jittle compartments in a cabinet of curiosi- 
ties, are thought sufficient lines of demarcation be- 
tween the oddest incongruities. His Worthies of 
England is in fact a rambling tour over the English 
Counties, taken in alphabetical order, in which, 
though his chief object undoubtedly is, to give an 
account of the principal families resident in each, and 
of the illustrious men they have severally produced, 
he cannot refrain from thrasting in a world of gossip 
on their natural history and geography ; on their pro- 
| ductions, laws, customs, o- proverbs. It may be 
said that this was an unfinished work; that we have 

not the fabric itself, but only the bricks and mortar 
|of which it was constructed. We reply that the 
general plan is sufficiently disclosed, and could not 
| have been materially altered had he lived to complete 

the work. But is his Church History a whit better 
| in this respect? Never was there such a medley. 
First,each book and section is introduced by a quaint 
dedication to one or other of his many admirers or 
patrons. Nicholson in his English Historical Library 
1s rather severe on his motiyes for such a multiplica- 
tion of dedication. Second, the several paragraphs 
into which the Church History is divided, (most of 
them introduced by some quaint title,) are many of 
them as little connected with church history as with 
the history of China. Thus, in one short “section,” 
comprising the period from 1330 to 1361, we find 
‘‘ paragraphs” relating to‘ the ignorance of the Eng- 
lish in curious clothing’’—to “ fuller’s earth,’’ which, 
he tells us, ‘was a precious commodity”—to the 
manufacture of ** woollen cloth,” and to the sumptuary 
laws which “ restrained excess in apparel.” 

Here is a strange mixture in one short chapter! 
Church history, as all the world knows, is compelled 
to treat of matters which have a very remote relation 
to the church of Christ; but who could have sus- 
pected that it could by possibility take cognizance 
of fuller’s earth and woollens? Even Fuller him- 
self seems a little astonished at his own hardihood ; 
| and lest any should at first sight fail to see the per- 








whose suit?’ said he, conceiving some bailiff had | fect congruity of such topics, he engages, with 
arrested him. Thus guilty consciences are afraid | matchless effrontery, to show the connexion between 
where no fear is, and count every creature they meet | them. His reasons are so very absurd, and given so 


a sergeant sent from God to punish them.” 


The historical works of Fuller are simply a carica- 


ture of the species of composition to which they pro- | 


fessedly belong ;—a systematic violation of all its 
proprieties. ‘The gravity and dignity of the historic 
muse are habitually violated by him. But not only 
is he continually cracking his jokes, and perpetrating 
his puns; his matter is as full of treason against the 
laws of history as his manner. His very method— 
if we may be allowed such an abuse of language— 
consists in a contempt of all method. He has so 
constructed his works as to secure himself the indul- 
gence of perpetual digression—of harbouring and 
protecting every vagrant story that may ask shelter 
in his pages—of rambling hither and thither, as the 
fit takes him—and of introducing all sorts of things 
where, when, and how, he pleases. ‘To this end he 
has cut up his “histories” into little paragraphs or 
sections, which often have as little connexion with 
one another as with the general subject. Any curi- 
ous faet, any anecdote, is sufficient warrant in his 
opinion for a digression; provided only it has any 
conceivable relation to the events he happens to be 
relating. A chronological connexion is always 
deemed enough to justify him in bringing the most 
diverse matters into juxtaposition; while the little 
spaces which divide his sections from one another, 


}much in his own manner, that we cannot refrain 
from citing them. ‘But enough of this subject, 
| which let none condemn for a deviation from church 
history. First, because it would not grieve me to go 
a little out of the way, if the way be good, as the 
digression is, for the credit and profit of our country. 
| Secondly, it reductively belongeth to the church 

history, seeing many poor people, both young and 

old, formerly charging the parishes, (as appeared by 

the account of the church officers,) were hereby en- 
| abled to maintain themselves ! !” 

It may well be supposed, after what we have said, 
that his * histories” are not to be judged by the ordi- 
nary rules applied to that class of compositions. 
They possess intrinsic value only as collections and 
repertories of materials for other and less eccentric 
writers. In this point of view he often modestly 
represents them; and in fact, as we conjecture, for 
the very purpose of securing the larger license of 
rambling. The praise of method and regularity (if 
indeed he formed any notion of them) he coveted 
little, compared with the free indulgence of vagrant 
and gossiping humour. He loved, like Edie Ochil- 
tree, “*to daunder along the green lanes,”’ to leave 
the dusty high-road of continuous history, and solace 
himself in every “‘bye-path meadow” that invited 
his feet by its softness and verdure. Even as a 
collector of materials, his merits have been strongly 
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called in question by Bishop Nicholson. ‘“ Through | deed, for which they are so justly eminent, he pos- 
the whole of his Church History,” says the critic, | sessed not; still less the happy art of a picturesque 
“he is so fond of his own wit, that he does not and graceful disposition of his materials. But inhis 
seem to have minded what he was about. The / diligent heed to traditional stories, in the personal 
gravity of an historian (much more of an ecclesias- pains and labour which he was willing to take in the 
tical one) requires a far greater care, both of the | accumulation of his materials, in the eagerness and 
matter and style of his work, than is here to be met | the patience with which he prosecuted the chase, in 
with. Ifa pretty story comes in his way that affords | the large infusion of merely curious and amusing 
scope for clinch and droll, off it goes with all the | matter amongst the sober verities of history, by which 
gaiety of the stage; without staying to inquire | both his Worthies and his Church History are equally 
whether it have any foundation in truth or not; and | marked, there is some resemblance. The traditions, 
even the most serious and authentic parts of it are so | and the “ reports,”’ and the “ sayings,” of the common 
interlaced with pun and quibble, that it looks as if| people, were as dear to him as was the os /egousi to 
the man had designed to ridicule the annals of our | the father of history. Like them, too, he usually 
church into fable and romance. Yet if it were pos-| lets us know for what he vouches, and what he 
sible to refine it well, the work would be of good | merely gives on the report of others ; and we believe 
use, since there are in it some things of moment | that, as in their case, his substantial facts will be 
hardly to be had elsewhere, which may often illus-| found more nearly true the more carefully they are 
trate dark passages in more serious writers. These | investigated. But, after all, his professedly histori- 
are not to be despised where his authorities are cited, | cal works are not to be read as Aisories ; their strange 





and appear credible. But in other matters where he 
is singular, and without his vouchers memmneso 
istein.”” 

That Fuller has intermingled a great deal of gos- 
sip and rubbish with his facts, is indeed most true ; 
but then, usually, he neither believes such matter for 
truth himself, nor delivers it for truth to others; so 
that the worst that can be said of him on that score 
is that he is content to merge his historic character 
in that of a retailer of amusing oddities. But that 
he is careless in the admission or investigation of 
facts, we cannot admit, without better proof than 
Nicholson has furnished ; and we much fear that the 
censure of the critic was excited rather by Fuller’s 
candour, than by either his partiality or his negli- 
gence. If he had been a more thorough partizan, 
and on the side of his censor, we should have been 
spared some of the indignation of this censor of his- 
torians. With indolence in his researches, at all 
events, Fuller cannot be justly taxed. Frequently 
compelled, in his capacity of chaplain to the royal 
army, to change his quarters, often writing without 
the advantage of books and access to documents, it 
was impossible that he should not fall into serious 
errors; but he diligently availed himself of such re- 
sources as were within his reach. As already inti- 
mated, he would spend hours in patiently listening 
to the long-winded recitals of rustic ignorance, in 
hopes of gleaning some neglected tradition, or of 
rescuing some half-forgotten fact from oblivion. His 
works every where Tioclete the true antiquarian 
spirit, the genuine veneration for whatever bears the 
‘* charming rust,” or exhales the musty odour of age; 
and it is plain, that if his opportunities had been 
equal either to his inclinations or his aptitudes, he 
would have been no mean proficient in the arts of 
spelling out and piecing the mouldering records of 
antiquity—of deciphering documents—of adjusting 
dates—of investigating the origin of old customs, 
and the etymology of old names—of interpreting 

roverbial sayings—of sifting the residuum of truth 
in obscure tradition, and of showing the manner in 
which facts have passed into fable. Like many men 
of the same stamp, however, he had not the faculty 
of discriminating the relative value of the facts thus 
elicited; but frequently exhibits the insignificant 
with as much prominence as the most valuable ; like 
them, too, he often mistakes probability for demon- 
stration, and magnifies conjecture into certainty. 
In some respects he bore a sort of resemblance 

though in others how different!) to Herodotus and 

roissart. 


The charm of continuous narrative, in-| 


| want of method, the odd intermixture of incongru- 
/ous and irrelevant matter they contain, and the ec- 
centricities of all kinds with which they abound, 
will for ever prevent that. They are rather books 
of amusement; in which wisdom and whim, impor- 
tant facts and impertinent fables, solid reflections 
and quaint drolleries, refined wit and wretched puns, 
great beauties and great negligences, are mingled in 
equal ag sya Read as books of amusement, 
there are few in the Engligh language which a man, 
with the slightest tincture of love for our early litera- 
ture, can take up with a keener relish ; while an en- 
thusiast, whether by natural predisposition or ac- 
quired habit, will, like Charles Lamb, absolutely 
riot in their wild luxuriance. 

Faulty as Fuller’s histories are, it will be seen 
that he yet possessed in great perfection many of the 
most essential conditions of excellence in that de- 
partment of composition. His spirit of research, his 
love of minute investigation, his fine imagination, his 
boundless vivacity, his freedom from prejudice, his 
liberality and candour, would seem to have ensured 
success; and that success would doubtless have 
been eminent, had he not given such license to his 
inordinate wit, so freely indulged his oddities of 
manner, and set ali method at defiance. These de- 
fects have gone far to neutralize his other admirable 
qualifications for historical composition; and wha‘ 
was absurdly said of Shakspeare, might, with some 
propriety, be said of him, * that a pun was the Cleo- 
patra for which he lost the world, and was content 
to lose it.”’ 

In a moral and religious point of view, the charac- 
ter of Fuller is entitled to our veneration, and is alto- 
gether one of the most attractive and interesting 
_ which that age exhibits to us. His buoyant temper, 
and his perpetual mirthfulness, were altogether at 
variance with that austerity and rigour which cha- 
racterized so many of the religionists of his time ; 
but his life and conduct bore ample testimony that he 
possessed genuine and habitual piety. Amidst all 
his levity of manner, there was still the gravity of 
the heart—deep veneration for all things sacred ; and 
while his wit clothed even his religious thoughts and 
feelings with irresistible pleasantry, his manner is as 
different from that of the scorner, as the innocent 
laugh of childhood from the malignant chuckle of a 
demon. In all the relations of domestic and social 
life, his conduct was most exemplary. In one point, 
especially, does he appear in honourable contrast 
with the bigots of all parties in that age of strife— 
he had learnt, partly from his natural benevolence, 
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and partly from a higher principle, the lessons of | It would be improper to close this analysis of one 
“that charity which thinketh no evil,” and which | of the most singular intellects that ever appeared in 
so few of his contemporaries knew how to practise. | the world of letters, without saying a werd or two of 
His very moderation, however, as is usually the| the prodigies related of his powers of memory. That 
case, made him suspected by the zealots of both par-| he had a very tenacious one, may easily be credited, 
ties. Though a sincere friend of the Church of Eng-| though some of its traditional feats almost pass be- 
land, he looked with sorrow (which in his Church | lief. It is said that he could “ repeat five hundred 
History he took no pains to disguise) on the severi-| strange words after once hearing them, and could 
ties practised towards the Puritans; and every | make use of a sermon verbatim, under the like cir- 
where adopts the tone of apology for their supposed | cumstances.”” Stil] further, it is said that he under- 
errors, and of compassion for their undoubted suffer- | took, in passing from Temple Bar to the extremity 
ings. His candour and impartiality in treating some | of Cheapside, to tell, at his return, every sign as it 
of the most delicate portions of our ecclesiastical his- | stood in order on both sides of the way, (repeating 
tory—as, for example, the Hampton Court contro-| them either backwards or forwards,) and that he per- 
versy, and the administration of Laud—are in admi-| formed the task exactly. This is pretty well, con- 
rable contrast with the resolute spirit of — sidering that in that day every shop had its sign. 
which has inspired most of the writers of the Church | The interpretation of such hyperboles, however, is 
of England. There were not wanting persons, how-| very easy; they signify, at all events, thus much— 
ever, who, as we have seen, insinuated that his can- | that he had an extraordinary memory. That — 
dour in these and other instances, was nothing but a | of the reports respecting it were false or exaggerated, 
eye mee “to the powers that were” at the time | may be gathered from an amusing anecdote recorded 
e published his Church History. But, not to urge| by himself. ‘+ None alive,”’ says he, “ever heard 
that he has said too much on the other side to justify | me pretend to the art of memory, who, in my book, 
such a supposition, his whole manner was that of an | (Holy State,) have decried it as a trick, no art; and, 
honest man, striving to be impartial, even if not al-| indeed, is more of fancy than memory. I confess, 
ways successful. Had he been the unprincipled | some ten years since, when I came out of the pulpit 
time-server this calamny would represent him, he | of St Dunstan’s East, one (who since wrote a book 
would have suppressed a little more. Coleridge | thereof) told me in the vestry, before credible peo- 
says that he was “incomparably the most sensible, | ple, that he, in Sidney College, had taught me the 
the least prejudiced, great man of an age that boasted | art of memory. I returned unto him, that it was 
a galaxy of great men.” If this statement be con-| not so, for J could not remember that J had ever 
fined to “ religious prejudices,” there are, it must be | seen him before! which, I conceive, was a real refuta- 
confessed, few of his age who can be compared | tion.” 
with him. As to prejudices of other kinds, he seems; One is prepared to meet with all sorts of oddities 
to have shared in those of most of his contempora- of manner about such a man; for it would be stran 
ries. It is hard, or rather impossible, to be wholly | that a person so eccentric in all his writings, should 
beyond one’s age. He believed in witches ; he was | not have been eccentric in his private habits; but 
a resolute stickler for the royal prerogative of curing | really the following account of his method of com- 
the king’s evil ; though whether his loyalty or phi- | position passes belief. It is said that he was in “the 
losophy had most to do with his convictions on that | habit of writing the first words of every line near the 
point, may well admit of doubt. It is true that he | margin down to the foot of the paper, and, that then 
treats the idle legends, and fabled miracles of Romish beginning again, he filled up the vacuities exactly, 
superstition, with sovereign contempt; but then his | without spaces, interlineations, or contractions ;” and 
Protestantism came to the aid of his reason, and, con- | that he ** would so connect the ends and beginnings 
sidering the superstitions he has himself retained, | that the sense would appear as complete as if it had 
the former may be fairly supposed to have offered | been written in a continued series, after the ordinary 
the more powerful logic of the two. manner.”” This, we presume, is designed to be a 
Though Fuller cannot be accused of sharing the | compliment to the ease with which he performed the 
bigotry and bitterness of his age, he is by no means | process of mental composition, and the accuracy with 
perfectly free from a very opposite vice with which | which his memory could transfer it to paper. But 
that age was nearly as chargeable—we mean flattery. | though he might occasionally perform such a feat for 
His multitudinous dedications to his numerous pa-| the amusement of his friends, it never could have 
trons, contained in the Church History, are, many of | been his ordinary practice. 
them, very striking, and even beautiful compositions,| As we quoted, at the commencement of this article, 
and full of ingenious turns of thought; but they cer- | the opinion entertained of our author by Coleridge, 
tainly attribute as much of excellence to the objects | we shall conclude it by citing that of Charles Lamb, 
of them, as either history, or tradition, or charity, can | than whom there could not be a more competent 
warrant us in ascribing. Something may, however, | judge. “The writings of Fuller,” says he, “are 
be pardoned to the spirit of the age, and something to | usually designated by the title of quaint, and with 
the gratitude or necessities of the author. But that sufficient reason; for such was his natural bias to 
any author, even a hungry one, could be brought to | conceits, that 1 doubt not, upon most occasions, it 
write them, is a wonder; that any patron could, either would have been going out of his way to have ex- 
with or without a blush, appropriate them, is a still | pressed himself out of them. But his wit is not 
ater one. It is in the conclusion to his character | always /umen siccum, a dry faculty of surprising; on 
of the “Good King,” in his Holy State, that our the contrary, his conceits are oftentimes deepl 
author has fallen most unworthily into the complimen- | steeped in human feeling and passion. Above all, 
tary extravagance of thetimes. He, of course, makes his way of telling a story, for its eager liveliness, 
the reigning monarch, Charles I., the reality of the | and the perpetual ranning commentary of the narrator 
fair picture, and draws his character in language which | happily blended with the narration, is perhaps un- 
trath might well interpret into the severest irony. | equalled.” 
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be surprised to hear it maintained, that emigration 
must be yearly repeated; but there is sufficient rea- 
son to establish, that any drain made in this way, is 
speedily replenished. By the returns made to Dr. 
| Webster, in the year 1755, the Isle of Skye con- 

Duane the sitting of Parliament, the Tory leaders tained 11,252 inhabitants : by those to Sir John Sin- 
affected not to believe that any great distress existed | clair, between 1791 and 1794, 14,470. From 1770 to 
in the country ; and certain partial returns of the re- | 1791, 4000 persons emigrated, and during the same 
ceipts and payments of Savings Banks were confi- | period at least 8000 left the island for the low coun- 
dently appealed to, in order to establish the prospe-| try, yet the population in 1794 was larger than in 
rity of the working-classes.* Since Parliament | 1755: and although great numbers have continued to 
rose, hdwever, the destitution has become too widely | emigrate to America, though the kelp manufactory 
spread, and too severe, to be longer denied; and the has been annihilated, no new branch of industry 
fact, that the last crop turned out greatly deficient, | been created, and the island is ill adapted for agri 
conjoined with the renewed activity of the Corn-law | culture, the population had increased, in 1821, to 
repealers, has alarmed the Ministry. There seems | 20,627, and in 1831,22,796. Many similar instances 
no reason to doubt, that any attempt even to modify, | could be mentioned : but it is unnecessary ; as it is a 
in however inconsiderable a degree, the laws against | fact well established, and of which abundant evi- 
the importation of food, must lead to the destruction | dence may be found in writers on Population, that 
of the present administration; and to avoid, or at } marriages and births are in proportion to the deaths, 
or other causes of removal. Thus the necessity of 


From Tait’s Magazine. 
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least delay, this catastrophe, the scheme of an exten- 


sive system of emigration has been taken into the 
serious consideration of Government. 
such a scheme is likely to relieve the existing dis- 
tress, is the first matter we propose to consider. 
It is too obvious for argument, that unless emi- 
ration be carried to such an extent as to exceed the 
daily increase of population, it can have no effect in 
alleviating the existing distress; emigration of an 
equal or smaller amount can merely tend to prevent 
the distress from hecoming more severe. Now, the 
emo of the United Kingdom, as shown by the 
ast census, increases at the rate of about 300,000 
a-year; and unless more than this number of per- 
sons be annually sent out of the country, emigration 
will have no effect in diminishing distress. It ap- 
pears from parliamentary returns, that, of late years, 
the emigrants to all our colonies and the United 
States, very seldom exceed 100,000 a-year, and have 


often been under 20,000. The average may be taken | 
at 50,000 ; and it is important, in passing, to remark, | 


that from one-half to one-third of the emigrants go 
directly to the United States, while it is not impro- 
bable that of the emigrants to British America— 
forming one-half of the total number—a very great 
— ultimately settle in the United States. 

0 produce any perceptible effect, therefore, the emi- 
grants must be increased by sixfold in number, in 
comparison with those who hitherto have voluntarily 
left this country ; and it will be observed, that every 
encouragement has been given to emigration, not 
only by Government, but by several of our colonies 
applying a great proportion of the price received for 
land sold, to take out emigrants free of expense. 
Considering the natural propensity of men to remain 
where they have been born, the Jove of country, and 
the peril and uncertainty of a settlement on a distant 
and unknown shore, it is exceedingly improbable 
that 300,000 persons could be prevailed on annually 
to leave this kingdom, for any inducement it is pos- 
sible to hold out. We have no doubt that many 
who look to emigration as a remedy for distress, will 


* An appeal to the Savings Banks is a most fallacious 
test of the wellbeing of the working-classes; the majo- 
rity of the depositors being persons of a very different 
description ; such as petty shopkeepers, auin house- 
servants of all sorts; schoolmasters, female teachers, 


foremen, half-pay officers, and small annuitants, and 
many others, who thus place part of their dividends, or 
savings, for temporary safety and to obtain the current 
interest, in the Savings Banks. This sort of evidence of 


prosperity is, therefore, not to be relied on, —~E. 7. M. 


Whether | 


an annual or periodical emigration, when once this 
remedy is resorted to as a cure for over-population, 
is apparent. 

With regard to the expense which is neéessary 
for transporting great bodies of men, little experience 
| has yet been had. On two or three occasions, how- 

ever, Government has advanced money for the trans- 

portation of emigrants. In 1819, £50,000 were ad- 
vanced to assist 5000 persons to proceed to the Cape 
of Good Hope. Whether the aid given was insuffi- 
| cient, or whether it arose from other causes, this ex- 
periment in colonization proved any thing but suc- 
cessful. In 1823 and 1825, two bodies of emigrants 
were located on lands in Canada, at the public ex- 
pense. The emigrants of 1825, consisted of 2024 
persons; and, independently of the value of the 
lands given them, the expense of settling cost 
£43,145 ; rather more than £20 for each person. In 
1823, 568 Irish emigrants were settled at the rate of 
£22 for each person. We are well aware that esti- 
mates of the expense of transporting and locating 
settlers, have been made at a much lower rate: but 
we prefer the results of actual experience to hy 
thetical estimates. Assuming, then, that £20 a 
head, is the expense of removing an emigrant to, 
and settling him in Canada—we ask how six mil- 
lions are annually to be raised, merely for ee 
of keeping our population at its present number, and 
preventing the increasing severity of distress arising 
from the daily augmentation of numbers. This has 
always been felt by the advocates of emigration, as 
the great difficulty : for it has been clearly seen, that 
the attempt to raise an additional tax for a purpose 
which has never been popular—the transporting of 
our fellow-subjects to wild and distant lands—would 
effectually put an end to the scheme. The only pro- 
position, therefore, that is at all practicable or worthy 
of consideration, is that of which Mr. E. G. Wake- 
field is the author, and which has been in operation 
in some of our Australian colonies for a few years. 
But as this new plan of colonization has been car- 
ried into effect in the most complete manner, in New 
Zealand, we shall explain it by showing how it ope- 
rates there. 

It may be premised, that formerly our Govern- 
ment gave grants of waste lands in our colonies 
| gratis; as much as five hundred thousand acres 
| being sometimes granted to a single individual. 
| This was not only a fertile source of jobbing, but, as 
| the favoured holders of these extensive grants were 
| never able to cultivate any considerable portion of 
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their grant, the result was, that the grants, if not | not help thinking it cannot be advantageous to the 
sold, remained an uncultivated desert, which sepa- | mother country to remove the people in the prime of 
rated the cultivated districts of the country from life, and to leave the old men and women to be sup- 
each other, and kept the population in an isolated | ported, and the children to be brought up, at the ex- 
and barbarous state. A new plan was, therefore, | pense of the mother country, till they are fit to be re- 
suggested to the Government, viz., the selling of al] | moved to the colonies. Such a system of emigra- 
lands at a low rate, but at the same time at such a| tion, instead of relieving the distress and lessening 
price as would check individuals from acquiring | poor rates, would increase both; because, for every 
right to great tracts of country. In furtherance of | able-bodied man removed, probably two old or feeble 
this new system, the present New Zealand Land | persons would be left to be supported. This, in- 
Company was formed in 1839. They purchased a | deed, is the evil of all emigration; it takes away the 
tract of Jand from the natives, and besides the pur-| active, strong, and enterprising, and leaves the lazy, 
chase-money paid, one-tenth of the whole land is re-| weak, and indolent. Another evil of Mr. Wake- 
served for the use of the natives—which tenth must | field’s scheme is, that it tends to draw capital from 
necessarily yearly become more valuable. The first | Britain to be invested in the colonies, whereby the 
colony consisted of 1100 town acres, and 110,000 | fund necessary for the employment of labour at home 





country acres at Port Nicholson. These were sold is diminished. Only a small portion of the price of 


at 20s. an acre, and realized, after deducting the na- 
tive reserves, about £100,000. Of this sum, three- 
fourths were set apart to form an emigration fund, to 
be employed in conveying emigrants to the colony ; 
thereby increasing the value of the lands already 
sold. The purchasers of Jand were entitled to claim 
the three-fourths of their purchase-money, either in 
the shape of free passages for themselves and fami- 
lies, or for their servants and labourers; and where 
the claim was not made, the money was expended 
by the Company in conveying labourers to the coun- 
try. Another settlement called Nelson, is now in 
course of formation, from which it is anticipated that 
£300,000 will be realized by the price of allotments: 
but only one half of this sum is to be appropriated 
for conveying labourers to the country. We confess, 
we see no objection to this system; but however 
beneficial it may be to the colonies which adopt it, 
it is easy to show that it must prove totally inopera- 
tive in removing the distress or diminishing, in any 
available degree, the population of the United King- 
dom. From July, 1839 to July, 1841—two years, the 
total number of emigrants conveyed by the Com- 
pany’s ships, has been 3469. Of these, a considera- 
ble proportion, no doubt, paid their own expenses; 
but as we have no means of ascertaining the propor- 
tion, we shall assume that they were al/ carried out 
at the Company’s expense. Now, the Company 


| lands to be sold can be expected to be raised in the 
colonies themselves; the great bulk of it must, as 
| hitherto, be drawn from the mother-country. It is 
| obvious that, if capital be sent abroad in as great a 
proportion as population, no benefit will be derived 
| at home, from emigration, at least for many years to 
|eome. The chief cause of the welfare, and of the 
advance of the prosperity of any country, is the in- 
| crease of capital at a greater rate than population. 
| We really believe, therefore, that, in as far as relief 
from the present distress is to be regarded as the 
chief object for encouraging emigration, it would be 
much better to raise the whole money by a tax, and 
expend it either in employing the hands who are out 
of work in some useful labour at home, till the pre- 
sent crisis is over,—or, if that plan be objectionable, 
on account of the additional produce and competition it 
would necessarily create—to employ it directly in 
conveying away our population, than to draw it from 
our capitalists in the shape of price of lands at the 
other side of the globe, and then indirectly return 
only one half of it to be expended for the same pur- 
pose. It is unnecesssary, however, to consider the 
subject further; for could the quantity of land sold 
annually, be increased one hundred fold, the price 
of it would not remove our yearly additional popula- 
ton. 
| But perhaps the greatest objection to emigration 








had, previously to the sailing of the first vessel, | is, that it would not relieve the classes among whom 
realized £100,000 by the sale of the allotments at| the distress chiefly prevails. These are, the hand- 
Port Nicholson,—£75,000 of which were set aside | loom weavers, the spinners, and others employed in 
for conveying labour to the colony, so that each emi-| the cotton, woollen, and silk trades, the workers of 
grant appears to have cost £21 for mere convey- | iron, printers, &c. While population in our pasto- 
ance; and while the population of the United King- | ral and agricultural counties has hardly increased at 
dom increased 600,000, the Company removed only | all during the last thirty years, that of the manufac- 
3469. But to show that Mr. Wakefield’s plan | turing districts has doubled. We have also a much 


would give little relief to this country, even if car- | 


ried to the greatest extent, we have only to advert to 
the circumstance, that to carry it through effectively, 


greater number of professional men of all sorts— 
| —clergymen, lawyers, and medical men, as well as 
lelerks, governesses, and other educated persons, 


only a particular class must be selected—that is, the than can find adequate employment. For all these 
flower of our population; for the emigration fund must | there is, in reality, no opening in the colonies. In 
be expended in carrying out equal proportions of both | the East and West Indies, in all the settlements in 
sexes, between certain ages, say 18 and 35. Mr. | New Holland, and even in New Zealand, the ware- 
Wakefield remarks :—* There are great objections to | houses are filled with British commodities and manu- 
any but young people ; I will not say the narrow class | factures, to an amount utterly beyond the demand ; 
to which I have adverted. Children suffer immensely | they can, consequently, be bought at a less price 
in being removed; they suffer on board ship, they than they cost in Britain. Nobody imagines that 
suffer from confinement; and when they arrive in | manufacturers of cloth, of any sort, could be employ- 
the Colony, they are either neglected, or are a great | ed at all in our colonies. They must, whatever their 
encumbrance. Old people suffer much more from | age, whatever their strength or state of health be, re- 
being removed from the scenes to which they are at- | linquish the pursuits of their whole lives—sacrifice 
tached, and they are also less able to bear the fa- | all the knowledge and skill which they have acquired 
tigues which necessarily attend upon a long voyage.” | —sink into the lowest class of labourers—and be 
ioeens beneficial, therefore, Mr. Wakefield’s sys- | contented to be ranked in the same order as the New 
tem may be to the colonies which adopt it, we can-| Zealanders, or the late slaves in the West Indies. 
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A person accustomed solely to in-door labour, in 
ouch work as weaving and spinning, is indeed of less 
value in New Zealand -than the natives themselves. 
To send such people to our colonies is merely to send 
them to starve abroad, instead of starving at home. 
The colonies do not want such labour. Were it, in- 
deed, proposed to export them in tens of thousands, 
—and in smaller numbers emigration is useless for 
the purpose in view,—the colonies would resort to 


every expedient to prevent the emigrants settling | 


among them. Notwithstanding the almost bound- 
less extent of the United States, and the immense 
demand for labour, by the construction of their ex- 
tended and numerous canals, railways, (of each of 
which they have made, within a few years, nearly 
4000 miles,) and other public and private works, 
there is a constant complaint in the newspapers of 
the Eastern States, of the insupportable influx of 
Irish immigrants, who are almost daily thrown on 
their shores; although these are the very class most 
fitted for the works continually in progress, and 
without whose aid these works could either not be 
completed at all, or at an expense greatly larger than 
that which they have hitherto cost. 

The only classes fitted for an extensive emigra- 
tion are, farm-servants, shepherds, and mechanics of 
all sorts; though the number of the two former to 
the latter ought probably to be in the proportion of 
at least 100 tol. In country parishes in Scotland, 
of 1000 or 1500 inhabitants, it is unusual to find 
more than two or three wrights, smiths, shoemakers, 
tailors, &c., employing two or three journeymen and 
apprentices each. What is the value of weavers, 
and other in-door operatives, when employed in 
country labour,—every one must have observed, 
who has seen them, in periods of distress, at such 
work. It is no exaggeration to say that one labourer 
will do five times the work of such men at out-door 
labour; and hence the classes who are most distress- 
ed are the very last our colonists would be inclined 
to assist to remove. 

And although means could be found to transport 
our working population in tens of thousands, what 
is likely to be the result? From the great length and 
consequent expense of the voyage to Australia, 
British North America must be fixed on as their 
oy of destination. We have seen that already 

alf of our emigrants either sail directly for, or find 
their way indirectly into, the United States. It is 
likely that industrious spinners of cotton and silk, 
and skilfal mechanics, would contentedly clear the 
forests in the back settlements of Canada or Nova 
Scotia, among frost and snow, when by a few days’ 
journey they would receive constant employment 
and higher wages than ever they got at home, in the 
United States? It is wonderful, indeed, to mark how 
rapidly the views of our rulers change upon such 
subjects as that of which we are treating. Half a 
century ago, the proposal to export any part of our 
people, and the bare notion that we could have too 
many people, would have been scouted from the throne 
to the cottage. In earlier times, no one was allowed 
to leave the kingdom without the king’s 'icense; for 
the king was held to have such a right to the services 
of his subjects for the defence of the realm, that he 
could not be deprived of it without his own consent. 
To this day, the king may prevent any one, by the writ 
ne exeat regno, from leaving tne kingdom. So far, 
again, from compelling, or even permitting, artisans to 
settle abroad, they were expressly prohibited from 
emigrating,—and upon this law two convictions ac- 
tually took place at the Old Bailey in 1809: the 
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one of a master who had offered an artificer advan- 
tageous terms to emigrate to the United States, 
and the other of the artificer, who, having no work 
at home, had accepted of these terms. e judge, 
who tried the case, commended highly its policy, 
and dwelt at great length on the mischievous 
crime with which the prisoner stood charged, as 
deservedly severely punishable by law. All this 
was certainly absurd; for the industry of an arti- 
ficer is his only inheritance, and to prevent him 
from disposing of it to the best advantage, is an 
unwarrantable act of power; but it is at least 
equally unwarrantable, by imposing restrictive laws 
on the importation of food for the supposed benefit 
of a particular class, to compel him to depart from 
his native land, and to spend his days in a foreign, 
and perhaps an unhealthy, climate, among people 
whose feelings, manners, and habits, are totally at 
variance with those to which he has been accustomed. 
And now we come to the point :— 

The Emigration scheme has evidently been set on 
foot to meet the Corn-law agitation ; for the numbers, 
intelligence, and independence of the working-classes 
have become troublesome, and indeed alarming, to 
the aristocracy. Itis not for the distress so univer- 
sally spread over the country that.our rulers have any 
sympathy,—they care not for the starvation and 
misery of the thousands,—but they fear that they 
will not die quietly. They are not ignorant that all 
new settlers are exposed to great hardships and dan- 
gers. The first colonists in the United States almost 
all perished. Of 300 settlers taken out by Mr. Peel 
to Swan River, in 1836, a number perished, and all 
were dispersed in less than six months. After suf- 
fering the greatest distress, the survivors returned to 
Swan River, and would have put Mr. Peel to death, 
had he not run away and secreted himself till they 
were carried off to Van Dieman’s Land. But what 
signifies thirty or forty thousand weavers dying at 
the Antipodes ! 

In the best and most favourable view, the whole 
question is, Whether the food shall be transported to the 
people, or the people to the food. Nothing is so expen- 
sive to remove as man; and therefore it is not only 
the most expedient, but the cheapest mode of allevi- 
ating the existing distress, to bring the food to the 
people. If money must be raised, let it be spent, 
—not in exporting our population as Jumber, but 
in finding them work here: by this means, the 
mother country, instead of distant colonies, will be 
enriched. Their allegiance may be of very tempo- 
rary duration, and we never will derive any repay- 
ment from advances to them in the way of revenue ; 
for by a statute passed shortly after the American 
war of independence, all our colonies were freed 
from contributing to the revenue of the mother 
country. Of the value of colonies in any shape, 
we doubt. Our trade with the United States of 
America is now ten times greater than before their 
independence. The more colonies we have, the 
greater the risk of quarrels and wars, the larger 
must be our navy, and the larger our army, to de- 
fend them ; not one farthing of the expense of which, 
be it remembered, is ever defrayed by our colonies, 
but must be paid by our over-taxed population of 
Britain. If the landowners are apprehensive that 
the unemployed operatives will increase the poor- 
rates, Jet them reflect, that property has duties as 
well as rights, that it is merely the creation of posi- 
tive law, and that the ground on which that law 
rests, is the promotion of the public good, and the 
increase of human happiness. Hence it may be 
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modified or altogether changed by the same autho- | 


rity by which it was established, if the objects it 
has in view can be otherwise more completely at- 
tained. 

We utterly deny that there is any surplus popula- 
tion in this kingdom. Even with the defective agri- 
culture of nearly the whole of England and Ireland, 
and of a great part of Scotland, we, for several years 
recently, grew a sufficient quantity of food to support 
our entire population; very little foreign grain hav- 
ing been entered for home consumption for four or 
five years together. The prices of food were then 
low—approaching the continental rates. There was 
no want of work, and surplus population and emigra- 
tion schemes were equally unheard-of. Our work- 
ing-classes were then regarded as a blessing—not as 
a curse, as they now are. Between 1835 and 1838, 
all years of low prices, nearly 1000 new factories 
for the manufacture of cotton, wool, flax, and silk, 
were opened in Britain, and about 70,000 additional 
hands were engaged. What is to prevent such times 
returning, and full employment being afforded to 
every one who is disposed to work? Nothing but 


the factitious high price of food maintained for the 
| benefit of the landowners. 
But, admitting for a moment that the population 
of this country is excessive, the question arises, Who 
jought to be dismissed? The answer is obvious. 
| Not surely the industrious and productive, but the 
| idle and spendthrift class. God gave the land equally 
| to the whole human race, and all have the same natu- 
|ral right to its possession. If there is to be a trans- 
| portation of part of the population, let the fox-hunters 
|and sportsmen go first, as they are a nuisance here, 
} and will be useful for keeping down vermin in the 
| colonies ; then let the other useless part of the aristo- 
cracy follow, especially those who at present are not 
|content to reside and spend their revenues within 
| Britain, but who draw their rents from a highly-taxed 
|} and starving population, to spend them on the conti- 
|nent, and thus escape their fair contribution for the 
protection of the property they leave behind them. 
Finally, let not the people be deceived and be tran- 
| sported, “ to please their lairds ;”” but on the contrary, 
let them insist for Free Trade, beginning first with 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. 





BOOK-STEALING. 


Ir has been lately discovered that a MS. of the 
highest value, La Chevalerie d’Oger le Danois, has 
been stolen from the public library of Tours. M. F. 
Michel, professor of foreign literature at Bordeaux, 
has ascertained that the volume was soid some time 
since by Techener the bookseller of Paris to M. Bar- 
rois, formerly deputy for the department of the Nord ; 
but in whose hands it now is, or by whom it was 
taken from Tours, is not yet ascertained. We may 
mention, in connexion with this subject, that of late 
years the number of volumes annually stolen from 
the Bibliothéque Royale of Paris has much decreas- 
ed; but that at the Bibliothéque St. Géneviéve, 
where readers are admitted in the evening, nearly fen 
per cent. of the volumes given into their hands are 
abstracted. We were in company the other day 
with one of the librarians of the Bibliothéque Royale, 
and were grieved that we had no good arguments to 
offer in reply to the reproaches raised against parties 
in England for the detention of valuable articles 
known to be stolen from public collections in France. 
He instanced a valuable Pafen, abstracted from the 
Bibliothéque Royale, and now in the royal collection, 
we believe, at Windsor : offers, it was said, had been 
made to repurchase it, but the British government 
had refused to part with it. Another instance is that 
of a portion of the tapestry of Bayeux, which is 
missing, and is believed to be in the collection of 
some English amateur, who cannot but be aware of 
its origin. —Paris Leiter of Literary Gazette, Dec. 27. 





DALTON OF MANCHESTER. 


I rounp the great philosopher in the little labora- 
tory of the institution, staring at me as if struggling 
to recognize an old acquaintance, whom length of 
time, and his recent severe attack of illness, had 
probably obliterated from his intellect. Yet there 
was still upon his countenance that peculiar smile of 
benignity which ever distinguished his otherwise 
striking physiognomy. 

Dalton was in the act of endeavouring to loosen, 
with patient placidity, the stubborn glass-stopper of 
an empty bottle, and welcomed me with a single 

May, 1842.—Museum. 7 


smile, after a moment's hesitation and a shake of the 
jhand. Finding the effort difficult for him, * friend” 
| Clare, by whom I was escorted, and who will, to the 
| last day of his own useful life, cherish the gratifying 
thought of having been the favoured, as well as the 
constant, assiduous, and ever-affectionate friend and 
helpmate of the great philosopher, offered to assist 
him. But Dalton, gently withdrawing his hand, 
which held the bottle, from Peter Clare’s friendly 
offer, proceeded to a little lighted furnace, heated the 
bottle, and presently loosened the a a after 
which, as if he had been exhausted by the effort, he 
sat himself down, and whispered with hesitation and 
difficulty some words, the meaning of which we 
could not catch. Peter, to rouse him, mentioned the 
last important papers on the Phosphates, which Dal- 
ton had forwarded to the Royal Society in the April 
preceding ; hearing which, the philosopher instantly 
raised his eyes, and inquired if they had been read 
and published in the Royal Transactions. Having 
given him a satisfactory answer, and alluded at the 
same time to our former and frequent meetings in 
that very hall more than a quarter of a century be- 
fore, I took my leave of this venerable man, who, 
besides the admiration he was wont to excite before 
his dreadful attack of illness, as one of the greatest, 
yet one of the most simple-hearted philosophers of 
his time, inspires, since that illness, and even com- 
mands, a still higher degree of respect, not unmin- 
gled with a feeling of commiseration at his present en- 
feebled condition.—Granville’s Spas of England, 1841. 











Grass Corrin.—We understand that James Fryer, 
one of the workmen employed at the new glass-house, 
Mexborough, near this town, has manufactured a glass 
coffin, which he has bequeathed to his cousin, who 
holds a situation in Guy’s Hospital, London, for his 
own body to be enclosed init when he dies, so that his 
cousin will see if he rots any faster thanif he were ina 
leaden coffin. The coffin is made of clear glass a quar- 
ter of an inch thick, 6 feet 2 inches long, 21 inches 
across the bosom, and 15 inches deep. He has orna- 
mented it with blue glass death’s head and cross bones 
on the sides, also his name on the lid.— Doncaster Ga- 


zelte. 
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From the Spectator. 
Memoirs of the late James Halley, 4.B., Student of 
Theology. Johnstone, Edinburgh. 


Atruoven the editors of these Memoirs have 
overrated the importance of their subject, and over- 


MEMOIRS OF THE LATE JAMES HALLEY. 


|ten years of excessive application; stimulated, in- 
creased, and at last enforced by solemn compacts 
with himself entered in his journal, each one more 
| stringent than the last, as to the hours he should 
| devote to different kinds of employment. One of 
| these self-engagements, entered into at Glasgow, 
| furnishes a good enough example of the character 


done their work, the volume is not without attrac- | of the person and his course of study :— 


tion or utility. The character of Halley, who if 
not a wonder, was by no means an every-day per- 
son, is a subject of contemplation in itself; his | 
career is not devoid of interest or moral; his case | 
in a medical point of view is suggestive of useful | 
instruction; and his correspondence affords a va- 
riety of glimpses of the climate, country, and so- 
ciety of Madeira, more frequent, if not fuller, than 
could be furnished by a mere tourist. 

James Halley was born at Glasgow, in 1814. 
His parents, though persons in humble life, paid 
great attention to the education of their children; 
and James, after passing through the Grammar- 
School with credit, but not with much distinction, 
entered the University in 1826. Here his industry | 
was great, and his success proportional ; carrying | 
off, in the course of six or seven years, prizes in 
all the different classes, but especially excelling in 
Greek. In addition to the regular studies of the 
place, he engaged in teaching to maintain himself; 
wrote occasionally for the Presbyterian Review; 
and became a member of various societies, politi- 
eal, charitable, and religious: his mode of life, 
either in itself or the turgid narrative of his reve- 
rend biographers, furnishing a singular picture of 
an active persevering student, of a University 
genius conceiting himself a most important man, 
and of youths hardly beyond the age of English 
schoolboys volunteering themselves into . public 
characters, and carrying on with ludicrous gravity 
“the form of mock debate.” After about ten 
years’ residence at Glas 
of which time he finally determined on entering 
the holy ministry, James Halley departed for Edin- 
burgh, in order to get rid of the impediments to regu- 
lar study which his numerous Glasgow acquaint- 





ances and engagements created. The habit of ex- | 


cessive labour, which he had followed at Glasgow, 
he continued at Edinburgh: his health in conse- 
quence soon began to fail, his constitution having 
been previously undermined; and within little 


more than a twelvemonth (1837) he was ordered to | 
reserving life; a | 


Madeira, as the only chance of 
subscription of some Glasgow friends furnishing 
the funds. Here he lingered about three years, in 
& most surprising state, his right lung having 
wasted away, and the left being so extensively 
diseased that not above one third of it was sup- 
posed to be working. In this condition, he not 
only bore the voyage home and seemed to improve 


by it, but lived nearly eight months after his return | 


to Glasgow : he died on the 16th March, 1841. 

In this account, it may be said, there is little pe- 
culiarly differing from others who annually work 
themselves to death. If the case of James Hal- 
ley be closely looked at, however, it will be 
seen that there is this distinction: Kirk White and 
many others appear to have been predisposed to 
consumption ; their brief exertions only developed 


a latent disease, which the excitement or cares of | 
business, or some unlucky atmospheric exposure, | 


-might have equally produced. On the other hand, 
Halley’s constitution seems to have been remark- 


ably vigorous; it sustained him through more than | 


gow, during the latter part | 


“<1 have found too minute a subdivision of time 
generally an evil, begetting a constraint of which 
one is impatient, and rendering it so difficult to act 
up to the prescribed scheme, that one is often 
tempted altogether to give up exertion in sullen 
despair. I shall therefore state generally what I 
am to do in a week; giving myself full latitude to 
apply on one day to this, and another to that, as 
convenience or necessity shall dictate. 

‘In sleep I shall spend sie hours daily, and no 
more: in meals one hour. These mor k lied by 
five, and deducted from the days between Monday 
and Friday inclusive, will leave in these days, 85 


hours. These shall be disposed as follows— 
, Hours. 
(a) Devotion and reading the Scriptures. . 5 
(b) Divinity and sermon-writing . 10 


ripture meanings of 
wa” « «sh © @ & 6 . 10 

(d) Inquiry into the Poor-law question . 10 

(e) Copying old essays, (the reward of indo- 
lence,) practical reading, and miscel- 


(c) Inquiry into the Se 


. 


Oe be ae ee . 15 

(f) Teaching (during September) 7 
(g) Divinity Halllibrary. . . . .. . 
(A) Meetings of Church and Sabbath School 

Pe, ec kt lk ees co § 

(¢) Church and Sabbath school business .. 4 

(k) German eee eS - 10 

81 


“ The first five of these departments are to have 
| at least the time above specified; the last five, at 
| most. Saturday shall be spent in the preaching so- 
| ciety, in preparing for my Sabbath classes, and in 
| making up for deficiencies during the week. 

“Every evening, beginning with to-morrow, 

(Friday the 11th,) before going to bed I shall in- 
sert in this book a statement of the books read by 
me, and of the work done; and every Saturday 
evening I shall sum up the whole, and compare 
the result with my plan. [ shall also inscribe in 
the other end of this book a list of the books I read, 
with their sizes, and the date on which I finished 
them or left off reading them. 

«And may I have grace given me to be found 
faithful ; and the praise shall be (not mine, but) 
His, who worketh all things according to the 
counsel of his will. 5. = 


He appears to have found no little difficulty in 
keeping up to the spirit of these engagements ; and 
shortly after, at Edinburgh, he entered into ano- 
ther— 


«« «Cut it down; why cumbereth it the ground.’ 
Acknowledging how justly this sentence might 
have gone forth against me, and praising that 
grace which has hitherto spared me amidst un- 
paralleled unfruitfulness, I have sat down this 
evening seriously to consider my ways. The re- 
cord contained in the preceding pages might give 
ample grounds for the humiliation of a whole life- 
time. I pray that God the Spirit would use it, and 
all my past shortcomings, as the means of making 
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me truly broken and contrite in heart. And now, 
after siheitie requesting His guidance, and in de- 
pendence on His strength alone for the fulfilment 
of my-resolutions, in order, for the future, to walk 
more worthy of my calling as an aspirant to the 
holy ministry, I resolve, 

“1. To read through the entire Scriptures—the 
New Testament in Greek—in six months, begin- 
ning from Monday next, the 21st November. 

“*2. To read, with special prayer, every Mon- 
day morning (when at home) the Scripture denun- 
ciations which I have collected against indolence. 

**3. To be occupied in study eight hours every 
day, (except Saturday, on which some relaxation 
may be taken,) exclusively of the six hours devoted 
to classes and teaching; or, failing the eight hours, 
at least to come as near it as sitting till four in the 
morning will make me. 

**4. 'To beware more of the snare of visiting. 

«*5. To endeavour habitually to remember that 
* the time is short,’ and that ‘ outer darkness’ is re- 
served for the servant who buries his talent. 


were exposed to similar injurious influences. One 
of his coadjutors in this course was an invalid cler- 
gyman of the Anglican Church ; and we infer that 
his indiscreet exertions increased his complaint, if 
they have not led to a fatal result. Some members 
of the Church of Scotland wished to send out a di- 
vine, the English minister being a Puseyite, and 
preaching “‘ Popery.”” They pitched upon a man 
who had been ordered to a warmer climate for his 
health ; the result that might have been foreseen 
took place—the minister was unable to continue 
his duty; whether he was able to stop in time does 
not appear. Nor is this evil, we should infer, con- 
fined to professors of theology, but extends to the 
lay visitants ; a point to be considered by a medi- 
cal adviser in recommending Madeira, as this ge- 
neral excitement of the system and forced exertion 
of the lungs may in some cases do more harm than 
the climate could do good, unless the patient be 
emphatically warned against it. 

he case of Halley furnishes a remarkable in- 
stance of an able individual lost to his friends and 
society by an injudicious course of life,—needless 





«‘ These things, by God’s help, I promise to do. 
“3, i” 


As his health began imperceptibly to fail, sleep 
(and no wonder) seems to have been that portion 
of the time in which he found it most difficult to 
keep his engagements. It was not merely waking 


over-exertion in study, and equally needless exer- 
| tion in ministering without a call ; if indeed calling 
requires life to be sacrificed on casual instances, 
| when proper rest might secure many years of life 
‘to be regularly exercised in works of usefulness. 
We do not, however, agree with the editors of 


and getting up, but when up he was listless, till | these Memoirs in the estimate they seem inclined 
he had roused himself by pouring cold water over | to put upon their hero. Had James Halley lived, 
his head;—a temperance mode of dram-drinking. | he would have attained collegiate reputation, or 
If these sort of exertions are necessary to excel- | some distinction among the section of a sect; but 
lence, they must of course be persisted in by those | we doubt if he could have risen beyond this. He 
who desire to attain it, health and life being chanced; | had a wonderful memory, untiring industry, great 
but we cannot think that they are. We do not accuracy of mind, or, as the phrenologists would 
believe that, for regular study, the mind can con- | phrase it, the organ of order; together with no 
tinue attentive for any profitable purpose such a/small share of self-opinion and resolute will,— 
length of time. It is crammed, not fed by nutri-| qualities which, when they meet together, subdue 
ment. A man who has made some proficiency in | lesser minds that come into contact with them. 
a subject, may do a great deal at a long spell, pro- These powers do well enough for a commentator, 
vided the stimulus be sufficient; but we doubt the | a college principal, or the head of a section; but 
utility of long-sustained efforts in systematic ac- | the elements of greatness or popularity are want- 
quirement, or even in general reading. We be-|ing. Though writing so much, we do not see in 
lieve the books which eventually profit most, are | this selection from the cream of his papers, any 
those which are read leisurely and with thorough | thing denoting depth of thought and strength of 
digestion, and recurred to again and again. But it| diction,or even their germ. His incessant reading 
needs only to glance at the first table to see that| gave him many subordinate ideas, but not the es- 
some of the things which Halley pursued might | sential ones decisive of the matter, which must be 
have been dispensed with and others postponed. | struck out by meditation ; his constant practice in 
The omission of the Poor-law study would have | writing produced a fluent outpouring of sufficient 
given an hour and a half a day to recreation, and | words, butno force, delicacy, or refinement of style ; 
with that of German and the meetings of societies | which can only be attained by slow and careful efforts. 
three hours and a half. In these times of compe- | In imagination, and that adaptability which ex- 
tition and sedentary habits, we fancy it is not so | cites popular feeling by showing it, he was defi- 
much exhortation to excessive study that is need-| cient. Of this deficiency he was painfully con- 
ed, as advice to young men how to study, so as to | scious, but attributed it to awrong cause. At Ma- 
ae them from degenerating themselves into | diera, his coadjutor Langford used to exhort from 
othouse plants. | texts at the prayer-meetings, and Halley to expound 
Nor did Halley’s constitution break up sud- | them, his precise reason and somewhat frigid tem- 
denly : he was warned by indigestion some time | perament unfitting him for enthusiastic bursts: but 
before consumption developed itself; and when it | fe assigned his failing to a want of grace,—a 
was confirmed he acted without due discretion. | cause which he sometimes feared would prevent 
His medical advisers had forbidden much study at | him from entering the ministry even had he sur- 
Madeira ; and with the letter of this he appears to|vived. A similar condition attended him to the 
have complied, but only to throw himself into the | last. His intellect was convinced of the truths of 
excitement and lungs-exertion of prayer-mecvtings, | Christianity, but his temperament prevented him 
Scriptural expositions, psalm-singing, and private | from feeling those ecstasies which accompany a 
religious visiting. Had this been a solitary error, | more sanguine and excited constitution ; and though 
it might have been passed unnoticed; ut it is la- | the want of this sometimes raised misgivings, yet 
mentable to glean from his correspondence and | the conclusions of his reason supported him in 
diaries, that other invalids resorting to Madeira’ confidence at the last great trial. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 


THE SCHOOLMISTRESS ABROAD. 


AN EXTRAVAGANZA.—BY THOMAS HOOD. 


CHAPTER I. 


She tawght ’hem to sew and marke, 

All maner of sylkyn werke, 
Of her they were ful fayne. 
Romance oF Emare. 


A SCHOOLMISTRESs Ought not to travel— 

No, sir! 

No, madam—except on the map. There indeed 
she may skip from a blue continent to a green one— 
cross a pink isthmus—traverse a Red, Black or Yel- 
low Sea, land in a purple island, or roam in an 
orange desert, without danger or indecorum.—There 
she may ascend dotted rivers, sojourn at capital cities, 
scale alps, and wade through bogs, without soiling 
her shoe, rumpling her satin, or showing her ankle. 
But as to practical travelling, real journeying and 
voyaging—oh, never, never, never! 

en, sir! Would you deny toa Preceptress all 
the excursive pleasures of locomotion ? 

By no mean, miss. 


when the days are long, and the evenings are light, | the preservation of the species. 
| were, indeed, as good as a thousand, seeing that 


there is no objection to a little trip by the railway— 
say to Weybridge or Slough—provided always— 

Well, sir? 

That she goes by a special train, and ina first-class 
carriage. 

Ridiculous ! 

Nay, madam—consider her pretensions. She is 
little short of a Divinity. Diana, without the hunt- 
ing! A modernized Minerva! The Representative 
of Womanhood in all its purity! Eve, in full dress, 
with a finished education! A Model of Morality—a 
Pattern of Propriety—the Fugle- woman of her Sex! 
As such she must be perfect. No medium perform- 
ance—no ordinary good-going, like that of an eight- 
day clock or a Dutch dial—will suffice for the cha- 
racter: she must be her own Prospectus personified. 
Spotless in reputation, immaculate in her dress, re- 
gular in her habits, refined in her manners, elegant 
in her carriage, nice in her taste, faultless in her 
phraseology, and in her mind—like—like— 

Pray what, sir? 

Why, like your ownchimney-ornament, madam— 
a pure crystal foantain, sipped by little doves of ala- 
baster. 

A sweet pretty comparison! 

Now look at travelling. 
bling, serambling, shift-making, strange-bedding, ir- 
sagueoenaliog, foreign-habiting, helter-skelter, hig- 
gledy-piggledy sort of process. 
a female must expect to be rumpled and dusted ; per- 
haps draggled, drenched, torn, and roughcasted— 


Well, go on, sir. 


At the best it is a ram-| 


At the very least, | 


THE SCHOOLMISTRESS ABROAD. 


Oh! a made-up letter! . 

No, miss,—a genuine epistle, upon my literary 
honour. Just look at the writing—the real copy- 
book running-hand—not a ¢ uncrossed—not an ¢ un- 
dotted—not an illegitimate flourish of a letter, but 
each j and g and y turning up its tail like the pug 
dogs, after one regular established pattern. And 
pray observe her capitals. No sprawling K with a 
kicking leg—no troublesome W making a long arm 
across Its neighbour, and especially no great vulgar 
D unnecessarily sticking out its stomach. Her H, 
you see, seems to have stood in the stocks, her I go 
have worn a backboard, and her S is hardly allowed 
| to be crooked ! 








CHAPTER II. 


“ Pxoo! phoo! its all banter,’ exclaims the Cour- 

| teous Reader. 
| Banter be hanged!” replies the Courteous 
| Writer. ‘ But possibly, my good sir, you have 
never seen that incomparable schoolmistress, Miss 
| Crane, for a Miss she was, is, and would be, even 


In the midsummer holidays, | if Campbell’s Last Man were to offer to her for 


One sight of her 


nightly she retires into some kind of mould, like a 
| jelly shape, and turns out again in the morning the 
| same identical face and figure, the same correct, cere- 

monious creature, and in the same costume to a 

crinkle. But no—you never can have seen that She- 
| Mentor, stiff as starch, formal as a Dutch hedge, 
| sensitive as a Daguerreotype, and so tall, thin, and 
| upright, that supposing the Tree of Knowledge to 
| have been a poplar, she was the very Dryad to have 
| fitted it! Otherwise, remembering that unique 
| iunage, all fancy and frost work—so incrusted with 
| crisp and brittle particularities—so bedecked allego- 
| tically with the primrose of prudence, che daisy of 
| decorum, the violet of modesty, and the lily of purity, 
| you would confess at once that such a Schoolmis- 
| tress was as unfit to travel—unpacked—as a Dres- 
_den China figure !”” 

| Excuse me, sir, but is there actually such a real 

personage? Real! Are there Real Natives—Real 

Blessings to Mothers—Real Del Monte shares, and 
| Real Water at the Adelphi? Only call her ********* 
| instead of Crane, and she is a living, breathing, 
flesh and blood, skin and bone individual ! Why, 
there are dozens, scores, hundreds of her Ex-Pupils, 
now grown women, who will instantly recognize 
| their old Governess in the form with which, mixing 
up Grace and Gracefulness, she daily prefaced their 

rice-milk, batter-puddings, or raspberry-bolsters. 
| As thus: 
| “For what we are going to receive—elbows, el- 





and if not bodily capsized or thrown a summerset, | bows !—the Lord make us—backs in and shoulders 
she is likely to have her straitest-laced prejudices |down—truly thankful—and no chattering—amen.” 
upset, and some of her most orthodox opinions turned | 
topsyturvy. An accident of little moment to other 
women, but to a schoolmistress productive of a pro- 
fessional Jameness for life. ‘Then she is certain to 
be stared at, jabbered at, may be jeered at, and | 
poked, pushed, and hauled at, by curious or officious * But the letter, sir, the letter—”’ 

foreigners—to be accosted by perfect and imperfect! The professional epistle,” adds a tall, thin In- 
strangers—in short, she is liable to be revolted in| structress, genteelly in at the elbows, but shabbily 
her taste—shocked in her religious principles, dis- | out at the fingers’ ends, for she has only twenty 
turbed in her temper, disordered in her dress, and de- | pounds per annum, with five quarters in arrear. 
ranged in her decorum. But you shall hear the sen-| ‘*The schoolmistress’s letter,’ cries a stuinpy 
timents of a Schoolmistress on the subject. Teacher—only a helper, but Jooking as important 





CHAPTER III. 
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as if she were an educational coachwoman, with a | falling in all sorts of unstudied attitudes on a sloppy 
team of her own, some five-and-twenty skittish |and slippery deck. An accident that I may say re- 
young animals, without blinkers, to keep straight in | duces the elegant and awkward female to the same 
the road of propriety. level. You wil] beconcerned therefore to learn that 

‘The letter, sir,” chimes in a half-boarder, look- | poor Miss Ruth had a fall, and in an unbecoming pos- 
ing, indeed, as if she had only half-dined for the | ture particularly distressing—namely, by losing her 


last half-year. | footing on the cabin flight, and coming down with a 
*¢ Oh, I do so long,” exclaims one who would be | 

a stout young woman if she did not wear a pinafore, 

“oh, I do so long to hear how a governess writes 


home!”’ 


** Come, the letter you promised us from that para- 
gon, Miss Crane.” 

That’s true. Mother of the Muses, forgive me! 
Ihad forgotten my promise as utterly as if it had 
never been made. If any one had furnished the 
matter with a file and a rope ladder it could not have 
escaped more clearly from my remembrance. A | 
loose tooth could not more completely have gone out 
of my head. A greased eel could not more tho- 
roughly have slipped my memory. But here is the | 
letter, sealed with pale blue wax, and a device of | 
the Schoolmistress’s own invention—namely, a note 
of interrogation (*) with the approprite motto, of “an 
answer required.” And in token of its authenticity, 
pray observe that the cover is duly stamped, except 
that of the foreign postmark only the three last Jetters 
are legible, and yet even from these one may swear 
that the missive has come from Holland: yes, as 
certainly as if it smelt of Dutch cheese, pickle-her- 
rings and Schie * * *! But hark to governess! 


** My dear Miss Parfitt, 

* Under the protection of a superintending Provi- 
dence we have arrived safely at this place, which as 
you know is a seaport in the Dutch dominions— 
chief city Amsterdam. 

‘For your amusement and improvement I did 
hope to compose a journal of our continental pro- 

ess, with such references to Guthrie and the 

school Atlas as might enable you to trace our course 
on the Map of Europe. But unexpected vicissitudes 
of mind and body have totally incapacitated me for 
the pleasing task. Some social evening hereafter I 
may entertain our little juvenile circle with my loco- 
motive miseries and disagreeables ; but at present my 
nerves and feelings are too discomposed for the cor- 
rect flow of an epistolary correspondence. Indeed, 
from the Tower-stairs to Rotterdam I have been in 
one universal tremor and perpetual blush. Such 
shocking scenes and positions, that make one ask 
twenty times a day, is this decorum !—can this be 
manners !—can this be morals? But I must not anti- 
cipate. Suffice it, that as regards foreign travelling it 
is my painful conviction, founded on personal expe- 
rience, that a woman of delicacy or refinement can- 
not go out of England without going out of herself! 

‘¢ The very first step from an open boat up a windy 
shipside is an alarm to modesty, exposed as one is to 
the officious but odious attentions of the Tritons of 
the Thames. Nor is the steamboat itself a sphere 
for the preservation of self-respect. If there is any 
feature on which a British female justly prides her- | 
self, it is a correct and lady-like carriage. In that} 

articular I quite coincide with Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. | 
Soauh More, and other writers on the subject. | 





destructive launch into the steward’s pantry. 

‘For my own part, it has never happened to me 
within my remembrance, to make a false step, or to 
miss a Stair: there is a certain guarded carriage that 
preserves one from such sprawling dénowemens—but 
of course what the bard calls ‘the poetry of motion,’ 
is not to be preserved amidst the extempore rollings 
of an ungovernable ship. Indeed, within the Jast 
twenty-four hours, I have had to perform feats of 
agility more fit for a monkey than one of my own 
sex and species. Par example: getting down from 
a bed as. high as the copybook-cupboard, and what 
really is awful, with the sensation of groping about 
with your feet and legs for a floor that seems to 
have no earthly existence. I may add, the cabin- 
door left ajar, and exposing you to the gaze of an 
obtrusive cabin-boy, as he is called, but quite big 
enough fora man. Oh, je ne jamais ! 

** As to the Mer Maladie, delicacy forbids the de- 
tails ; but as Miss Ruth says, it is the height of hu- 
man degradation ; and to add to the climax of our 
letting down, we had to give way to the most humi- 
liating impulses in the presence of several of the 
rising generation—dreadfully rude little girls who 
had too evidently enjoyed a bad bringing up. 

“To tell the truth, your poor Governess was 
shockingly indisposed. Not that I had indulged my 
appetite at dinner, being too much disgusted with a 
public meal in promiscuous society, and as might be 
expected, elbows on table, eating with knives, and 
even picking teeth with forks! And then no grace, 
which assuredly ought to be said both before and 
after, whether we are to retain the blessings or not. 
But a dinner at sea and a school dinner, where we 
have even our regular beef and batter days, are two 
very different things. Then to allude to indiscrimi- 
nate conversation, a great part of which is in a 
foreign language, and accordingly places one in the 
cruel position of hearing, without understanding, a 
word of thé most libertine and atheistical sentiments. 
Indeed, I fear I have too often been smiling com- 
placently, not to say engagingly, when I ought 
rather to have been flashing with virtuous indigna- 
tion, or even administering the utmost severity of 
moral reproof. I did endeavour, in one instance, to 
rebuke indelicacy ; but unfortunately from standing 
near the funnel, was smutty all the while I was 
talking, and as school experience confirms, it is impos- 
sible to ommand respect with a black on one’s nose. 

“ Another of our Cardinal Virtues, personal clean- 
liness, is totally impracticable on ship-board: but 
without particularizing, I will only name a general 
sense of grubbiness; and as to dress, a rumpled and 
tumbled tout ensemble, strongly indicative of the low 
and vulgar pastime of rolling down Greenwich 
Hill! And then, in such a costume to land in 
Holland, where the natives get up linen with a per- 
fection and purity, as Miss Ruth says, quite worthy 
of the primeval ages! That, surely is bad enough 





UM 


But how—let me ask—how is a dignified deport-|—but to have one’s trunks rammaged like a sus- 
ment to be maintained when one has to skip and | pected menial—to see all the little secrets of the 
straddle over cables, ropes, and other nautical ors | toilette, and all the mysteries of a female wardrobe 
d’euvres—to scramble up and down impracticable | exposed to the searching gaze of a male official— 
stairs, and to clamber into inaccessible beds? Not to| Oh, shocking! shocking! 

name the sudden losing one’s centre of gravity, and{ ‘In short, my dear, it is my candid impression, as 


. 
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regards foreign travelling, that except for a mascaline | 
tallyhoying female, of the Di Vernon genus, it is| 


hardly adapted to our sex. Of this at least I am 
certain, that none but a born romp and hoyden, or a 
girl accustomed to those new-fangled pulleyhauley 


exercises, the Calisthenics, is fitted for the boisterous bino! 
And yet there are crea- | 


evolutions of a se 
oO 


tures calling themselves men, not to say, Ladies, 
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*‘ They are so showy!” said Mrs. C. 

** And so interesting !”’ lisped Miss D. 

* And so useful,” suggested Miss E. 

“I would rather part with half my servants,” de- 
clared Lady A, “than with my handsome Cheru- 
bed 

** Not a doubt of it,” replied Miss Crane, with a 
gesture of the most profound acquiescence. “ But 


who will andertake such long marine passages as to if J were a married woman, I would not have such a 
Bombay in Asia, or New York in the New World! | boy about me for the world—no, not for the whole 


Consult Arrowsmith for the geographical degrees. 


terrestrial globe. A Page is unquestionably very 


“ Affection, however, demands the sacrifice of my | d /a mode, and very dashing, and very pretty, and 
own personal feelings, as my Reverend parent and | may be very useful—but to have a youth about ona, 


my Sister are still inclined to p 


nental Tour. I forgot to tell you that during the | pampered, and yet not exactly treate 


rosecute a Conti-| so beautifully dressed, and so ae not to say 


as one of the 


voyage, Miss Ruth endeavoured to parlez frangois | family—I should certainly expect that every body 
with some of the foreign ladies, but as they did not | would take him—” 


understand her, they must all have been Germans. 
‘*My paper warns to conclude. I rely on your 
superintending vigilance for the preservation of do- 
mestic order in my absence. The horticultural de- 
partment I need not recommend to your care, know- 
ing your innate partiality for the offspring of Flora— 
and the dusting of the fragile ornaments in the draw- 
ing-room you will assuredly not trust to any hands but 
ourown. Blinds down of course—the front-gate 


ocked regularly at 5 P. M.—and I must particularly | 


beg of your musical penchant, a total abstinence on 
Sundays from the pianoforte. And now adieu. The 
Reverend T. C. desires his compliments to you, and 
Miss Ruth adds her kind regards with which be- 
lieve me, 
** My dear Miss Parfitt, 
“ Your affectionate Friend and Preceptress, 


* Priscitta Crane. 


“P.S, I have just overheard a lady describing 
with strange levity, an adventure that befel her at 
Cologne. A foreign postman invading her sleeping- 
apartment, and not only delivering a letter to her on 
her pillow, but actually staying to receive his money 
and to give her the change! And she laughed and 
called him her Bed-post! Fi donc! Fi donc!’ 





CHAPTER IV. 


We.1—there is the letter— 

** And a very proper letter too,”” remarks a retired 
Seminarian, Mrs. Grove House, a faded, demure- 
looking old lady, with a set face so like wax, that 
any strong emotion would have cracked it to pieces. 
And never, except on a doll, was there a face with 
such a miniature set of features, or so crowned with 
a chaplet of little string-coloured curls. 

‘* A proper letter !—what, with all that fuss about 
delicaey and decorum !” 

Yes, miss. At least proper for the character. A 
Schoolmistress is a prude by profession. She is 
bound on her reputation to detect improprieties, even 
as he is the best lawyer who discovers the most 
flaws. It is her cue where she cannot find an inde- 
corum, to imagine it;—just as a paid Spy is com- 
pelled, in a dearth of High Treason, to invent a con- 
spiracy. In fact, it was our very Miss Crane who 
poked out an objection, of which no other woman 


would have dreamt, to those little button-mushrooms | land. 





** For what, pray, what?” 
“ Why, for a natural son in disguise.” 





CHAPTER V. 


Bur to return to the Tour.— 

It is a statistical fact, that since 1814, an un- 
known number, bearing an indefinite proportion to 
the gross total of the population of the British Em- 
pire, have been more or less “abroad.” Not politi- 
cally, or metaphysically, or figuratively, but literally 
out of the kingdom, or as it is called, in foreign 

arts. 

4 In fact, no sooner was the Continent opened to us 
by the Peace, than there was a general rush towards 
the mainland, An Alarmist, like old Croaker, might 
have fancied that some of our disaffected Merthyr 
Tydvil miners or underminers were scuttling the 
Island, so many of the natives scuttled out of it. 
The outlandish secretaries who sign passports, had 
hardly leisure to take snuff. 

It was good, however for trade. Carpet-bags and 
portmanteaus rose one hundred percent. All sorts 
of Guide-books and Journey Works went off like 
wildfire, and even Sir Humphrey Davy’s “ Consola- 
tions in Travel,” was in strange request. Servants, 
who had “ no objection to go abroad,” were snapped 
up like fortunes—and as to hard riding * Curriers,” 
there was nothing like leather. 

It resembled a geographical panic—and of all the 
Country and Branch Banks in Christendom, never 
was there such a run as on the Banks of the Rhine. 
You would have = that they were going to 
break all to smash—of course making away before 
hand with their splendid furniture, unrivalled pic- 
tures, and capital cellar of wines! However, off 
flew our countrymen and countrywomen, like migra- 
ting swallows, but at the wrong time of year; or 
rather like shoals of salmon, striving up, up, up 
against the stream, except to spawn Tours and 
miniscences, hard and soft, instead of roe. And 
would that they were going up, up, up still—for 
when they came down again, Ods, Jobs, and Patient 
Grizels! how they did bore and Germanize us, like 
so many flutes. 

It was impossible to go into society without meet- 
ing units, tens, hundreds, thousands of Rhenish 
Tourists—travellers in Ditchland, and in Deutch- 
People who had seen Nimagen and Nim- 


called Pages, She would not keep one, she said, for | Again—who had been at Cologne, and at Koéln, 


his weight in gold. 
*¢ But they are all the rage,” said Lady A. 
“* Every body has one,” said Mrs. B. 


and at Colon—at Cob-Longs and Coblénce—at 
Swang Gwar and at Saint Go-er—at Bonn—at Bone 
—and at Bong! 
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Then the airs they gave themselves over the un- 
travelled! How they bothered them with Bergs, 
puzzled them with Bads, deafened them with Dorfs, 
worried them with Heims, and pelted them with 
Steins! How they looked down upon them, as if 
from Ehrenbreitstein, because they had not eaten a 
German sausage in Germany, sour kraut in its own 
country, and drunk seltzer-water at the fountain- 
head! What a donkey they deemed him who had 
not been to Assmanshauser—what a cockney who 
had not seen another Rat’s Castle besides the one in 
St. Giles’s! He was, as it were, in the kitchen of 
society, for to go “up the Rhine” was to go up 
stairs! 

Now this very humiliation was felt by Miss 
Crane; and the more that in her Establishment for 
Young Ladies she was the Professor of Geography, 
and the Use of the Globes. Moreover, several of 
her pupils had made the trip with their parents, 
during the vacations, and treated the travelling part 
of the business so lightly, that in a rash hour the 
Schoolmistress determined to go abroad. Her junior 
sister, Miss Ruth, gladly acceded to the scheme, 
and so did their only remaining parent, a little, 
sickly, querulous man, always in black, — some 
sort of dissenting minister, as the “* young ladies” 
knew to their cost, for they had always to mark his 
new shirts, in cross-stich, with the Reverend T. C. 
and the number—“ the Reverend” at full length. 

Accordifigly, as soon as the Midsummer holidays 
set in, there was packed—in I don’t know how 
many trunks, bags, and cap-boxes,—I don’t know 
what luggage, except that for each of the party there 
was a silver spoon, a knife and fork, and six towels. 

“* And pray, sir, how far did your schoolmistress 
mean to go ?”’ 

To Gotha, madam. Not because Bonaparte slept 
there on his flight from Leipsic—nor yet from any 
sentimental recollections of Goethe—not to see the 
palace of Friedenstein and its museums—nor to 
purchase an “* Almanach de Gotha.” 

“Then what for, in the name of patience ?” 

Why, because the Berlin wool was dyed there, 
and so she could get what colour and shades she 
pleased. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“« Now of all things,” cries a Needlewoman, “I 
should like to know what pattern the Schoolmistress 
meant to work !” 

And so would say any one—for no doubt it would 
have been a pattern for the whole sex. All I know 
is, that she once worked a hearthrug, with a yellow 
animal, couchant, on a green ground, that was in- 
tended for a Panther in a jungle: and to do justice 
to the performance, it was really not so very unlike 
a carroty-cat in a bed of spinach. But the face was 
a dead failure. It was not in the gentlewomanly 
nature, nor indeed consistent with the professional 
principles of Miss Crane, to let a wild, rude, un- 
governable creature go out of her hands ; and accord- 
ingly the feline physiognomy came {Yom her fingers 
as round, and mild, and innocent as that of a Baby. 
In vain she added whiskers to give ferocity—’twas 
a Baby still—and though she put acircle of fiery 
red around each staring ball, still, still it was a 
mild, innocent Baby—but with very sore eyes. 

And besides the hearthrug, she embroidered a 
chair-cushion, for a seat devoted to her respectable 





parent—a pretty, ornithological design—so that when 
the Reverend T. C. wanted to sit, there was ready 
for him a little bird’s-nest, with a batch of speckled 
eggs. 

a ot moreover, besides the chair-bottom but, 
in short, between ourselves, there was so much 
Fancy work done at Lebanon House, that there was 
no time for any real. 








CHAPTER VII. 


Tuere are two Newingtons, Butts, and Stokes : 
—but the last has the advantage of a little village- 
green, on the north side of which stands a large 
brick-built, substantial Mansion, in the comfortable 
old Elizabethan livery, maroon-colour, picked out 
with white. It was anciently the residence of a 
noble family, whose crest, a deer’s-head, carved in 
stone, formerly ornamented each pillar of the front- 
gate; but some later proprietor has removed the 
aristocratical emblems, and substituted two great 
white balls, that look like TO Dutch-cheeses, 
or the ghosts of the Celestial and Terrestrial Globes. 
The house, nevertheless, would still seem venerable 
enough, but that over the old panelled door, as if 
taking advantage of the fanlight, there sit, night and 
day, two very modern plaster of Paris little boys, 
reading and writing with all their might. Girls, 
however, would be more appropriate ; for, just under 
the first-floor windows, a large board intimates, in 
tarnished gold letters, that the mansion is “ Lebanon 
House, Establishment for Young Ladies. By the 
Misses Crane.”” Why it should be called Lebanon 
House, appears a mystery, seeing that the buildin 
stands not on a mountain, but ina flat; but the trot 
is, that the name was bestowed in allusion to a re- 
markably fine Cedar, which traditionally stood in 
the fore-court, though Jong since cut down as a tree, 
and cut up in lead-pencils. 

The front-gate is carefully locked, the hour being 
later than 5 P. M., and the blinds are all down—but 
if any one could peep through the short Venetians 
next the door, on the right-hand, into the Music 
Parlour, he would see Miss Parfitt herself stealthily 
playing on the grand piano (for it is Sunday) but 
with no more sound than belongs to that tuneful 
whisper commonly called the “ ghost of a whistle.” 
But let us pull the bell. 

Sally, are the ladies at home ? 

“Lawk! sir!—why haven’t you heard? 
Crane and Miss Ruth are a-pleasurin 
up the Rind—and the Reverend Mr. 
hisself in Germany along with them.” 

* * * * . 


Alas! poor Sally! Alas! for poor short-sighted 
human nature! 

‘‘ Why,in the name of all that’s anonymous, what 
is the matter?” 

Lies! lies! lies! But it is impossible for Truth, 
the pure Truth, to exist, save with Omnipresence and 
Omniscience. As for mere mortals, they must daily 
vent falsehoods in spite of themselves. Thus, at 
the very moment, while Sally was telling us—but 
let Truth herself correct the Errata. 

For—*“ The Reverend Mr. C. enjoying himself in 
Germany—”’ ; 

Read—“ Writhing with spasms in a miserable Prus- 
sian inn.”’ 

For—* Miss Crane and Miss Ruth a-pleasuring 
on a tower up the Rhind—” 


Miss 
on a Tower 
. is enjoying 
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Read—“Wishing themselves home again with ail| through the rain Miss Crane perceives a low dingy 
their hearts and souls.” door, over which by help of a lamp she discovers a 
. white board, with some great black fowl painted on 
it, and a word underneath that to her English eyes 
suggests a difficulty in procuring fresheggs. Whereas 
CHAPTER VIII. the Adler, instead of addling, hatches brood after 
brood every year, till the number is quite wonderful, 

Ir was a grievous case! of little red and black eagles. 

To be taken ill, poor gentleman, with his old | However the Royal Bird receives the distressed 
spasms, in such a place as the road between Tod- | travellers under its wing; but my pen, though a 
berg and Grabheim, six good miles at least from | steel one, shrinks from the labour of scrambling and 
each, and not a decent inn at either! And in such| hoisting them from the Lohn Kutch into the Gast 
weather too—unfit for any thing with the semblance | Haus. In plump, there they are—in the best inn’s 
of humanity to be abroad—a night in which a Chris- | best room, yet not a whit preferable to the last cham- 
tian farmer would hardly have left out his scarecrow ! | ber that lodged the “ great Villiers.” But hark, they 

The groans of the sufferer were pitiable—but what | whisper, 
could be done for his relief? on a blank desolate} Gracious powers! Ruth! What a wretched 
common without a house in sight—no, not a hut!} Gracious powers! Priscilla! hole! 

His afflicted daughters could only try to soothe him 
with words, vain words—assuasive perhaps of men- 
tal pains, but as to any discourse arresting a physical 
ache,—you might as well take a pin to pin a bull CHAPTER IX. 

with. Besides, the poor women wanted comforting 

themselves. Gracious Heaven! Think of twosin-| I Take it for granted that no English traveller 
gle females, with a sick, perhaps an expiring parent | would willingly lay up—unless particularly inn-dis- 
—shut up in a hired coach, on a stormy night, in a| posed—at anInn. Still Jess ata German one; and 
foreign land—ay, in one of its dreariest places! | least of all at a Prussian public-house, in a rather pri- 
”*T'was enough to have broken their hearts with grief | vate Prussian viliage. ‘I'o be far from well, and far 
and terror—to have unsettled their reason! The | from well lodged—to be ill, and ill attended—to be 
sympathy of a third party, even a stranger, would | poorly, and poorly fed—to be in a bad way, and a 
have been some support to them—the advice of a| bad bed—But let us pull up with ideal reins, an im- 
more composed individual a valuable assistance— | aginary nag, at such an outlandish Hostelrie, and 
but all they could get by their most earnest appeals | take 4 peep at its “ Entertainments for Man and 
to the driver was a couple of unintelligible syllables. Horse.” 

If they had only possessed a cordial—a flask of | Bur-r-r-r-rrrr! 
eau de vie! Such a thing had indeed been proposed| The nag stops as if charmed—and as cool and 
and prepared, but alas! Miss Crane had wilfully | comfortable as acucumber—at least till it is peppered 
left it behind. To think of Propriety producing such | —for your German is so tender of his beast that he 
a travelling accompaniment as a brandy-bottle was | would hardly allow his greyhound to turn a hair— 
out of the question. You might as well have look-| Now then, for a shout; and remember that in 
ed for claret from a pitcher-plant ! | Kleinewinkel, it will serve just as well to cry ** Box- 

In the mean time the sick man continued to sigh | keeper!’ as * Ostler!” but look, there is some one 


and moan—his two girls could feel him twisting | coming from the inn-door. 
*Tis Katchen herself—with her bare head, her 


about between them. 
“Oh, my poor dear papa!” murmured Miss Crane, | bright blue gown, her scarlet apron—and a huge 


for she did not “ father” him even in that extremity. | rye-loaf under her left arm. Her right hand grasps 
Then she groped again despairingly in her bag for|a knife. How plump and pleasant she looks! 
the smelling-bottle, but only found instead of it an| and how kindly she smiles at every body, includ- 
article she had brought along with her, Heaven|ing the horse! But see—she stops, and shifts 
knows why, into Germany—the French mark ! | the position of the loaf. She presses it—as if to 
“ Oh—ah—ugh!—hah!”” grumbled the sufferer. | sweeten its sourness—against her soft palpitating 
“Am I—to—die—on—the road !”’ | bosom, the very hemisphere that holds her maiden 
“Is he to die on the road !” repeated Miss Crane | heart. And now she begins to cut—or rather haggle 
through the front window to the coachman, but with | —for the knife is blunt, and the bread is hard: but 
the same result as before; namely, two words in the | she works with good will, and still hugging the loof 
unknown tongue. closer and closer to her comely self, at last severs 
“Ruth, what is yar vole?” a liberal slice from the mass. Nor is she content to 
Ruth shook her head in the dark. | merely give it to her client, but holds it out with her 
“If he would only drive faster,” exclaimed Miss | own hands to be eaten, till the last morsel is taken 
Crane, and again she talked through the front win- | from among her ruddy fingers by the lips of a 
dow. My good man—” (Gefallig ?) “ Ruth, what’s | sweet little curly chubby urchin !—no—of our big, 

gefallish ?” But Miss Ruth was as much in the | bony iron-gray post-horse! 
dark as ever. ‘ Do, do, do, make haste to some-| Now then, Courteus Reader, let us step into the 
where—” (Ja wohl!) That phlegmatic driver would | Stube, or Traveller’s Room ; and survey the fare and 
| the accommodation prepared for us bipeds. Look at 


drive her crazy ! 
Poor Miss Crane! Poor Miss Ruth! Poor Re-| that bare floor—and that dreary stove—and those 


verend T. C.! My heart bleeds for them—and yet | smoky dingy walls—and for a night’s lodging, yon- 
they must remain perhaps for a full hour to come in| der wooden trough—far less desirable than a shake- 
that miserable condition. But no—hark—that gut- | down of clean straw. 

tural sound which like a charm arrests every horse; Then for the victualling, pray taste that Pythago- 
in Germany as soon as uttered —* Burr-r-r-r-r !”” rean soup—that drowned beef—and the rotten pickle- 











The coach stops; and looking out on her own side | cabbage—and those terrible Hog-Cartridges—and 
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that lump of white soap, flavoured with caraways, 
alias ewe-milk cheese— 

And now just sip that Essigberger, sharp and 
sour enough to provoke the ‘dura ilia Messorum”’ 
into an Iliac Passion—and the terebinthine Krug 
Bier! ‘Would you not rather dine at the cheapest 
ordinary at one, with all its niceties and nastities 
plain cooked in a London cellar? And for a night’s 
rest would you not sooner seek a bed in the Bedford 
Nursery? So much for the ‘ Entertainment for 
Man and Horse’’—a clear proof, ay, as clear as the 
Author’s own proof, with the date under his own 
hand— 

Of what, sirt 

Why that Dean Swift's visit to Germany—if ever 
he did visit Germany—must have been prior to his 
inditing the Fourth V oyage of Captain Lemuel Gul- 
liver,—namely to the Land of the Houyhnhnms and 
the Yahoos. 





CHAPTER X. 


To return to the afflicted trio—the horrified Miss 
Crane, the desolate Ruth, and the writhing Reverend 
T. C.—in the small, sordid, smoky, dark, dingy, 
dirty, musty, fusty, dusty best room at the Adler. 
The most miserable “ party in a parlour—”’ 

“Twas their own faults!” exclaims a shadowy 
Personage, with peculiarly hard features—and yet 
not harder than they need to be considering against 
how many things, and how violently, she sets her 
face. But when did Prejudice ever look prepos- 
sessing? Never—since the French wore shoes a /a 
Dryadc! 

“*T was their own faults,” she cried, “ for going 
abroad. Why couldn’t they stay comfortably at 
home, at Laburnam House ?” 

« Lebanon, ma’am.” 

“Well, Lebanon. Or they might have gone up 
the Wye, or up the Thames. I hate the Rhine. 
What business had they in Prussia? And of course 
they went through Holland. I hate flats !” 

* Nevertheless, madam, I have visited each of 
those countries, and have found much to admire in 
both. For example—” 

** Oh, pray, don’t! I hate to hear you say so. I 
hate every body who dosen’t hate every thing fo- 
reign !”’ 

** Possibly, madam, you have never been abroad *” 

“Oh, yes! I once went over to Calais—and have 
hated myself ever since. I hate the Continent !” 

‘* For what reason, madam ?” 

“Pshaw! I hate to give reasons. I hate the 
Continent——because it’s so large.” 

“Then you would, perhaps, like one of the He- 
brides ?” 

*“ No—I hate the Scotch. But what has that to 
do with your Schoolmistress abroad—I hate govern- 
esses—and her Reverend sick father with ridiculous 
spasms—I hate Dissenters— They’re not High 

harch.”’ 

“ Nay, my dear madam, you are getting a little 
uncharitable.” 

“Charity! I hate its name. It’s a mere shield 
thrown over hateful people. How are we to love 
those we like properly, if we don’t hate the others? 
As the Corsair says, 


My very love to thee is hate to them. 


But I hate Byron.” 
May, 1842.—Musrum. 77 


“As a man, ma’am, or as an author ?” 

“Both. But I hate all authors—except Dr. 
Johnson.” 

“ True—he liked ‘a good hater.’ ” 

* Well, sir, and if hedid! He was quite in the 
right, and I hate that Lord Chesterfield for quizzing 
him. But he was only a Lord among wits. Oh, 
how I hate the aristocracy !” 

** You do, madam !”” 

““Yes—they have such prejudice. And then 
they’re so fond of going abroad. Nothing but going 
to Paris, Rome, Naples, Old Jerusalem and New 
York—I hate the Americans—don’t you ?” 

‘* Why, really, madam, your superior discernment 
and nice taste may discover national bad qualities.” 

**Phoo, phoo—I hate flummery. You know as 
well as I do, what an American is called—and if 
there’s one name I hate more than another, it’s 
Jonathan. But to go back to Germany, and those 
that go there. Talk of Pilgrims of the Rhine !— 
I hate that Bulwer.—Yes, they set out indeed like 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and see Lions and Beautiful 
Houses, and want Interpreters, and spy at Delectable 
Mountains—but there it ends; for what with queer 
caps and outlandish blowses—I hate smock-frocks 
—they come back hardly like Christians. There’s 
my own husband, Mr. P.—I quite hate to see 
him!” 

“Indeed !” 

“* Yes—I hate to cast my eyesonhim. He hasn’t 
had his hair cut these twelve months—I hate lon 
hair—and when he shaves he leaves two little blac 
tails on his upper lip, and another on his chin, as if 
he was a real ermine.” 

** A moustache, madan, is in fashion.” 

* Yes, and a beard, too, like a Rabbi—but I hate 
Jews. And then Mr. P. has learned to smoke—I 
hate smoke—I hate tobacco—and I hate to be called 
a Frow—and to be spun round and round till I’m as 
sick as a dog—for 1 hate waltzing. Then don’t he 
stink the whole house with decayed cabbage for his 
sour crout—I hate German cookery—and will have 
oiled melted butter because they can’t help it abroad? 
—and there’s nothing so beautiful as oiled butter. 
What next? Why,he won’t drink my home-made 
wine—at least if I don’t call it Hock, or Rude-some- 
thing, and give it him in a green glass. I hate such 
nonsense. As for conversing, whatever we begin 
upon, if it’s Harfordshire, he’s sure to get at last to 
the tiptop of Herring-Brightshine—I hate such 
rambling. But that’s not half so hateful as his 
Monomanium.” 

** His what, madam ?”’ 

** Why his hankering so after suicide (I do hate 
Charlotte and Werter,) that one can’t indulge in the 
least tiff but he threatens to blow out his brains !” 

* Seriously ?” 

‘Seriously, sir. I hate joking. And then there 
are his horrid noises; for since he was in Germany 
he fancies that every body must be musical—I hate 
such wholesale notions—and so sings all day long, 
without a good note in his voice. So much for 
Foreign Touring! But pray go on, sir, with the 
story of your Schoolmistress Abroad. I hate sus- 
pense.” 





CHAPTER XI. 


Now the exclamation of Miss Crane—* Gracious 





heavens, Ruth, what a wretched hole!”—was » a 
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single horse-power too strong for the occasion. Her 
first glance round the squalid room at the Adler, 
convinced her that whatever might be the geogra- 

hical distance on the map, she was morally two 
fundred and thirty-seven thousand miles from 
Home. That is to say, it was about as distant as 
the Earth from the Moon. And truly had she been 
transferred, no matter how, to that Planet, with its 
no-atmosphere, she could not have been more out 
of her element. In fact, she felt for some moments 
as if she must sink on the floor—just as some deli- 
cate flower, transplanted into a strange soil, gives 
way in every green fibre, and droops to the mould in 
a vegetable fainting-fit, from which only time and the 
watering-pot can recover it. 

Her younger sister, Miss Ruth, was somewhat 
less disconcerted. She had by her position the 

ter share in the active duties at Lebanon 
ouse: and under ordinary circumstances, would 
not have been utterly at a loss what to do for the 
comfort or relief of her parent. But in every direc- 
tion in which her instinct and habits would have 
prompted her to look, the materials she sought were 
deficient. There was no easy-chair—no fire to 
wheel it to—no cushion to shake up—no cup- 
board to go to—no female friend to consult—no 
Miss Parfitt—no Cook—no John to send for the 
Doctor. No English—no French—nothing but 
that dreadful “ Gefallig” or “Ja Wohl”—and the 
equally incomprehensible “* Gnadige Frau !” 

As for the Reverend T. C., he sat twisting about 
on his hard wooden chair, groaning, and making ugly 
faces, as much from peevishness and impatience 
as from pain, and indeed sometimes plainly levelled 
his grimaces at the simple Germans who stood 
sound, stuiag at him, it must be confessed, as un- 
ceremoniously as if he had been only a great fish, 
gasping and wriggling on dry land. 

In the mean time, his bewildered danghters held 
him one by the right hand, the other by the left, and 
earnestly watched his changing countenance, un- 
consciously imitating some of its most violent con- 
tortions. It did no good, of course: but what else 
was to be done? In fact, they were as much 
puzzled with their patient as a certain worthy 
tradesman, when a poor shattered creature on a 
shutter was carried into his Floorcloth Manufactory 
by mistake for the Hospital. . The only thing that 
occurred to either of the females was to oppose 
every motion he made,—for fear it should be 
wrong,—and accordingly whenever he attempted to 
lean towards the right-side, they invariably bent him 
as much to the left. 

‘Der herr,” said the German coachman, turning 
towards Miss Priscilla, with his Pipe hanging from 
his teeth, and venting a puff of smoke that made her 
recoil three steps backward—* Der herr ist sehr 
krank.”” 

The last word had occurred so frequently, on the 
organ of the Schoolmistress, that it had acquired in 
her mind some important significance. 

* Ruth, what is krank ?” 

“How should I know,” retorted Ruth, with an 
asperity apt to accompany intense excitement and 


perplexity. “In English, it’s a thing that helps to 
ull the bell. But look at papa—do help to support 
im—you’re good for nothing.” 


“I am indeed,” murmured poor Miss Priscilla, 
with a gentle shake of her head, and a low, slow, 
sigh of acquiescence. Alas! as she ran over the 


catalogue of her accomplishments, the more she re- 
membered what she cou/d do for her sick parent, the 
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more w Y” and useless she appeared. For in- 


stance, she could have embroidered him a night- 


cap— 

Or netted him a silk purse— 

Or plaited him a guard-chain— 

Or cut him out a watch-paper— 

Or ornamented his braces with bead-work— 

Or embroidered his waistcoat— 

Or worked him a pair of slippers— 

Or opened-worked his pocket-handkerchief. 
She could even—if such an operation would have 
been comforting or salutary—have rough-casted him 
with shell-work— 

Or coated him with red or black seals— 

Or encrusted him with blue alum— 

Or stuck him all over with coloured wafers— 

Or festooned him 
But alas! alas! alas! what would it have availed 
her poor dear papa, in the spasmodics, if she had 
even festooned him, from top to toe, with little rice- 
paper roses! 





CHAPTER XII. 


“Mercy on me!” 

[N.B. Not on Me, the Author, but on a little 
dwarfish “‘smooth-legged Bantam” of a woman, 
with a sharp nose, a shrewdish mouth, and a pair of 
very active black eyes—and withal as brisk and 
bustling in her movements as any Partlet with ten 
— of her own and six adopted ones from another 

en. 

“ Rae on me! Why the poor gentleman would 
die while them lumpish foreigners and his two great 
helpless daughters were looking on! As for that 
Miss Priscilla—she’s like a born idiot. Faney- 
work him, indeed! I’ve no patience—as if with all 
her Berlin wools and patterns, she could faney-work 
him into a picture of health. Why didn’t she think 
of something comforting for his inside instead of 
embellishing his out—something as would agree, in 
lieu of filagree, with his ease. A little good hot 
brandy-and-water with a grate of ginger or some 
nice red-wine negus with nutmeg and toast—and 
then get him to bed, and send off for the doctor. 
I'll warrant, if I’d been there, I’d have enspasmed 
him in no time. I’d have whipped off his shoes and 
stockings and had his poor feet in hot water afore he 
knew where he was.” 

** There can be no doubt, ma’am, of the warmth 
of your humanity.” 

“ Warmth! it’s every thing. I’d have just given 
him a touch of the warming-pan, and then smothered 
him in blankets. Stick him all over with little roses! 
stuff and nonsense—stick him into his grave at once ! 
Miss Crane! Miss Goose, rather. A poor helpless 
Sawney! I wonder what women come into the 
world for if it isn’t to be good nusses. For my part, 
if he had been my sick father, I’d have had him on 
his legs agin in a jiffy—and then he might have got 
crusty with blue alum or whatever else he preferred.” 

“ But madam—” 

‘Such perfect apathy ! Needlework and embroi- 
broidery, forsooth !”’ 

“ But madam—” 

“To have a dying parent before her eyes—and 
think of nothing but trimming his jacket!’ 

“ But—” 

“ A pretty Schoolmistress, truly, to set such an 
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example to the rising generation! As if she couldn’t 
have warmed him a soft flanning! or given him a few 
Lavender Drops, or even got down a little real Tur- 
key or coldeed Henry.” 

** Of course, madam—or a little Moxon. And in 
regard to Conchology.” 

** Conk what? 

“Or as to Chronology. Could you have sup- 
plied the Patient with a few prominent dates ?” 

“* Dates! what those stony things—for a spasmo- 
modic stomach !” 

“ Are you really at home in Arrowsmith ?” 

** You mean Arrow-root.” 

“ Are you an adept in Butler’s Exercises ?” 

“ What, drawing o” corks ?” 

“Could you critically examine him in his parts of 
speech—the rudiments of his native tongue ?”’ 

“To be sure I could. And if it was white and 
furry, there’s fever.” 

“Are you acquainted, madam, with Lindley 
a a 
“ Why no—I can’t say Iam. My own medical 
man is Mr. Prodgers.” 

“In short, could you prepare a mind for refined 
intellectual intercourse in future life, with a strict 
attention to religious duties ?”’ 

“Prepare his mind—religious duties ?—Phoo, 
phoo, he warn’t come to that.’ 

“« Excuse me, I mean to ask, ma’am, whether you 
consider yourself competent to instruct Young La- 
dies, in all those usual branches of knowledge and 
female accomplishments « 

“Me! What me keep a’Cademy! Why, I’ve 
hardly had any education myself, but was accom- 
plished in three quarters and abit over. Lor, bless 
you, sir, Ishould be as much at sea, as a finishing- 
off Governess, as a bear in a boat!” 

Exactly, madam. And just as helpless, useless, 
and powerless as you would be in a School-room, 
even so helpless, useless, and powerless was Miss 
Crane whenever she happened to be out of one. 
Yea, as utterly flabbergasted when out of her own 
element, as a Jelly Fish on Brighton Beach ! 








CHAPTER XIll. 


Reuter at last ! 
It was honest Hans the hired Coachman, with a 


glass of something in his hand, which after a nod to- 

wards the Invalid, to signify the destination of the 

dose, he held out to Miss Priscilla, at the same time 

uttering certain gutterals, as if asking her approval 

of the prescription. 
as Ruth—what is Snaps?” 

“Take it and smell it,” replied Miss Ruth, still 
with some asperity, as if annoyed at the imbecility 
of her senior: but secretly worried by her own de- 
ficiency in the tongues. The truth is, that the na- 
tive who taught French with the Parisian accent at 
Lebanon House, the Italian Mistress in the Prospec- 
tus, and Miss Ruth who professed English Grammar 
and Poetry, were all one and the same person: not 
to name a lady, not so distinctly put forward, who 
was supposed to knowa little of the language which 
is spoken at Berlin. Hence her annoyance. 

“¢] think,” said Miss Priscilla, holding the wine- 
glass at a discreet distance from her nose, and rather 
prudishly sniffling the liquor, “ it appears to me that 
it is some sort of foreign G.” ; 

So saying, she prepared to return the dram to the 





kindly Kutscher, but her professional delicacy in- 
stinctively shrinking from too intimate contact with 
the hand of the strange man, she contrived to let go 
of the glass a second or two before he got hold of it, 
and the Schnaps fell, with a crash, to the ground. 

The introduction of the cordial had, however, 
served to direct the mind of Miss Ruth to the pro- 
priety of procuring some refreshment for the sufferer. 

e certainly ought to have something, she said, for 
he was getting quite faint. What the something 
ought tobe was a question of more difficulty—but 
the scholastic memory of Miss Priscilla at last sup- 
plied a suggestion. 

‘* What do you think, Ruth, of a little horehound 
tea ” 

“* Well, ask for it,” replied Miss Ruth, not indeed 
from any faith in the efficacy of the article, but be- 
cause it was as likely to be obtained for the asking for 
—in English—as any thing else. And truly, when 
Miss Crane made the experiment, the Germans, one 
and all, man and woman, shook their heads at the 
remedy, but seemed unanimously to recommend a 
certain something else. 

** Ruth—what is forstend nix ?”* 

But Ruth was silent. 

“ They all appear to think very highly of it, how- 
ever,”’ continued Miss Priscilla, “and 1 should like 
to know where to find it.” 

“Tt will be in the kitchen, if any where,” said 
Miss Ruth, while the invalid—whether from a fresh 
access of pain, or only at the tantalizing nature of 
the discussion—gave a low groan. 

““My poor dear papa! He will sink—he will 

rish from exhaustion!’’ exclaimed the terrified 

iss Priscilla; and with a desperate resolution, 
— foreign to her nature, she volunteered on the 

orlorn hope, and snatching up a candle, made her 

way without thinking of the impropriety, into the 
strange kitchen. The House-wife and her maid 
slowly followed the Schoolmistress, and whether 
from national phlegm or intense curiosity, or both 
together, offered neither help nor hinderance to the 
foreign lady, but stood by, and looked on at her ope- 
rations. 

And here be it noted, in order to properly estimate 
the difficulties which lay in her path, that the Go- 
verness had no distinct recollection of having ever 
been in a kitchen in the course of her life. It was 
a Terra Incognita—a place of which she literally 
knew less than of Japan. Indeed, the laws, cus- 
toms, ceremonies, mysteries, and utensils of the 
kitchen were more strange to her than those of the 
Chinese. For aught she knew the Cook herself was 
the dresser; and a rolling-pin might have a head at 
one end and a sharp point at the other. The Jack, 
according to Natural History, was a fish. The 
flower-tub, as Botany suggested, might contain an 
Orange-tree, and the range might be that of the 
Barometer. As to the culinary works, in which al- 
most every female dabbles, she had never dipped 
into one of them, and knew no more how to boil an 
egg than if she had been the Hen that laid it, or the 
Cock that cackled over it. Still a natural turn for 
the Art, backed by a good bright fire, might have 
surmounted her rawness. 

But Miss Crane was none of those natural 
niuses in the art who can extemporize Flint Broth— 
and toss up something out of nothing at the shortest 
notice. It is doubtful if, with the whole Midsum- 
mer holidays before her, she could successfully have 
undertaken a pancake,—or have got up a hasty-pud- 
ding without a quarter’s notice. For once, however, 
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she was impelled by the painful exigency of the 
hour to test her ability, and finding certain ingre- 
dients to her hand, and subjecting them to the best 
or simplest process that occurred to her, in due time 
she returned cup in hand, to the sick room, and prof- 
fered to her poor dear papa the result of her first 
maiden effort at cookery. 
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“ What is it?’ asked Ruth, naturally curious, as 
well as anxious as to the nature of so novel an expe- 
riment. 

“Pah! Ph poof—phew! chut!”’ spluttered the 
Reverend T. C., unceremoniously getting rid of the 
first spoonful of the mixture. “ It’s paste—common 
paste!” [To be continued.] 





LANGUAGE. 


Wuen we attempt to analyze our opinions, we are 
struck at every step by the large amount of them 
which have been, and must continue to be taken 
par trust—the formidable proportion which consists 

forraulas of words which we have only par- 
tially succeeded in understanding, or translating 
into ideas. This is the case with the illiterate as 
with the learned. If the most ignorant man among 
us could be brought to perform this analytical pro- 
cess, he would find that a large proportion of what 
he has been accustomed to think his thoughts, are 
mere parrot-like repetitions of what he has been 
accustomed to hear said by those aroundhim. Study, 
literary pursuits, add to a man’s real knowledge ; but 
they mutually add in a still greater ratio to the num- 
ber of imperfectly-apprehended propositions with 
which his mind is stored. Language, like some 
other of man’s creations, is in one sense greater than 
the being who creates it. The inanimate domes of 
St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s impress us with a mightier 
sense of pope and beauty than the majority of livin 
men; and they thus impressed even the minds which 
—— them. The colossal organization of the 
ritish empire, though produced by the co-operation 
of human minds, takes prisoner, and hurries along 
with it in its onward course, myriads of minds as 
powerful as those who wove the net in which they 
are enmeshed. And so with language: its subtile 
and flexible adaptations—its colossal generalizations 
— its capability of suggesting passionate emotion— 
enthral the very minds strengthened by obtaining it as 
an auxiliary instrument. There is a demoniac 
power in the creations of human intellect; they are, 
as it were, informed with a portion of the life which 
ve them birth, and assert an equality of power. 
ne of the most important tasks of the thinker is to 
ascertain as far as he can the nature and extent of 
this influence exercised overhim by language. Todo 
this with success, he must accustom himself to trace 
back its logical formulas to their origin. In this 
sense, (and in others also,) the chain of intellectual 
history is unbroken. As sure as_the words which 
our mothers addressed to us when apprehension was 
first awakening within us had their share in giving 
form and direction to our individual thoughts, so sure 
has the language of every nation which has had po- 
litical, commercial, or literary intercourse with us or 
with our ancestors, had its share in giving character 
to the language now spoken in our land. The lan- 
guage of the age of Shakspeare determined to a certain 
extent the character of the language we speak and 
think in; the Roman authors directly influenced its 
structure; and Greek authors influenced it both im- 
mediately and mediately through the Romans. To 


know man as he is, we must know man as he has | 
| the address of the party to whom the communicatiorr’ 


been: the thinkers of Greece and Rome are our ances- 
tors in a truer and nearer sense than the half-dumb 
votaries of the Druids, of whom we know little more 
than the name.—Spectator, January 22. Art. Didot’s 
Greek Library. 


} 
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MM. TRIGER AND LAS CASES’ COMPRESSED 
AIR MACHINERY. 


MENTION was made some time ago of the com- 
pressed-air machinery [see Museum, Feb., p. 289] 
used by Messrs. Triger and Las Cases in boring for 
coal near Angers, to keep out the water from the 
shafts of their pits. The workmen operated in a 
kind of chamber, filled with compressed air; and as 
some of the circumstances connected with it were 
curious, we think it worth while to return to the sub- 
ject. M. Triger was one day in the machine with 
the men, and M. Las Cases was outside watching 
the operations. The machine had been working 
three quarters of an hour, and the mercury of the 
manometer was hardly at forty inches, when on a 
sudden M. Triger heard a detonation like that of a 
four-pounder, was seized at the same moment with 
extreme cold, and was left in utter darkness amid a 
thick fog. It appeared that a glass bull’s-eye, of six 
inches diameter, had been broken by the air, and 
that several of the fragments had been driven with 
great violence close by M. Las Cases, after piercing 
through a tarpaulin placed over the shaft. Some 
pieces of the glass were picked up ata distance of 
300 feet; and a piece of M. Triger’s hat was found 
at nearly the same distance. After the works had 
been carried down to the coal, M. Triger gave less 
strength to the compression of the air, and kept it 
at such a point as just to keep back the water; often, 
in fact, the compression was not enough to produce 
this effect. One day in particular, this difficulty 
was experienced more than usual, when a workman 
by accident broke with his pickaxe into the escape- 
pipe forthe water. The water immediately burst 
out with great force from the end of the pipe, and 
make a jet of 120 feetin height. It was found that 
the air was mixed with water, and that when intro- 
duced into the pipe it divided the air into two 
columns, so that it became evident, that although 
the force of the air at that degree of compression was 
not sufficient to raise a column of pure water, it was 
more than enough for one of air and water mixed. 
This discovery allowed of the compression, under 
which the workmen operated, being diminished ; and 
from that time it was found sufficient to use a com- 
pression of two atmospheres, although the column of 
water was more than seventy-five feet high.— Paris 
Letter of Literary Gazette, March 5. 





POSTAGE ENVELOPES. 


Ir is proper to call the attention of personsw at 
writing letters of basiness use envelopes, to the im- 
portance of their writing, upon the sheet enclosed, 


is made. ‘he address being written upon the 
envelope o’ j, the document cannot be made availa- 
ble in matters of legal proof, which is frequently the 
object of both the sender and the receiver.—L£zaminer. 
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JESSE’S NOTES 


From the Examiner. 
Notes of a Half-Pay in Search of Health; or, Russia, 
Circassia, and the Crimea, in 1839-40. By Captain 
Jesse, Unattached. 2 vols. Madden. 


Caprain Jesse was in India from his sixteenth to 
his twenty-second year; adopting with the zeal of 
youth all kinds of hot tiffins; imbibing Hodgson’s 
pale ale, with claret cup, bishop, and sangaree; snipe 
shooting, under meridian suns, up to the knees in 
water; and occasionally living in cantonments many 
feet below the Jevel of adjoining rivers, where he 
shared his bed-room with troops of frogs. The con- 

uence was that, having been visited by two fevers 
and the cholera morbus, he came home a confirmed 
dyspeptic. Six years’ monotony in country quarters 
did not at all improve this state of things; and, act- 
ing on the advice of an eminent physician, whose 
certificate enabled him to retire on half-pay, he went 
up the Rhine into Switzerland and Italy; and from 
thence passed through Greece and Constantinople 
into Odessa. He made a tour through the Crimea, 
peeped into Circassia, examined St. Petersburg, and 
returned by Sweden and Hamburg home. We are 
happy to say that he found the invaluable blessin 
he was in search of, and that he has agreeably exhi- 
bited his gratitude by writing a most agreeable book. 
We suspect that, on the whole, it is the best book 
we have had concerning Russia. There is no great 
novelty of view in it, but the best observation of the 
best previous travellers is confirmed, with much more 
of downright speaking, manliness, and sincerity, than 
any of them had shown. Captain Jesse seems to have 
seen into the hollowness of all kinds of Russian pre- 
tences: to power no less than to civilization. is 
professional knowledge helps him to the very best 
account we have seen of the material strength and 
resources of the country. And it is impossible not 
at once to recognize the advantage he has seized, in 
altogether avoiding those personal connections which 
hamper the most truth-telling traveller. 

The low civilization and overrated power of Rus- 
sia have been matters of very recent remark with us. 
In proceeding to make some selections from the 

hic and amusing pages of Captain Jesse, we 
shall simply give iNustration and confirmation to 
views we have often had occasion to express. 

In this notice of a nobleman’s footman, we have a 
kind of clue to the condition of almost every class in 
the country. Every thing is forced, every thing is 
unreal: unreal as the rotten brick and plaster of 
which the gorgeous palaces of St. Petersburg are 
composed, or as this dirty piece of rag under the 
splendid finery of the footman : 


‘¢ The coachman is dressed in a long blue cloth or 
calico caftan, with either a red sash or a shaw! round 
his waist; his beard, generally yellow, sometimes 
reaches half-way down to it; this, in a Russian 
coachman, is much thought of both by master and 
man, and is almost indispensable to every one who 
aspires to the box. The costume is made complete 
by loose trousers stuffed into Wellingtons, half-way 
up the leg, and a low beaver hat, much larger at the 
crown than the brim, and rarely worn by any but the 
fraternity of Jehus. The postilion, on the off-horse, 
is similarly, though not so well dressed; the only 
reason I could learn for his being so placed, is, that 
as the horses have no blinkers, he can whip the near 
one from behind his own back, without being seen by 
him. But these good folks generally go by the rule 
of contrary, for as in every other country in Europe, 
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a man - his shirt inside his trousers, the Russians 
wear theirs outside; and the trousers, worn outside 
the boots any where else, are here worn in. Though 
the coachman and postilion are always in the national 
costume, the footmen are in gaudy, ill chosen live- 
ries, cocked hats, covered with gold or silver lace, 
and great coats; and are, therefore, not unlike a 
London parish beadle, or the porters at the Burling- 
ton arcade. In spite of all this finery and outward 
show, I once surprised a nobleman’s footman on the 
staircase with his boot off, arranging a dirty piece of 
rag round his foot, in place of a stocking.” 


Captain Jesse found something worse in Russia 
than hot tiffins and sangaree : 


“ Before leaving Kertch, I had very nearly fallen 
a sacrifice to my curiosity, having been rash enough 
to take some of the cold soup, called Batvinia, at the 
governor’s table. This atrocious mess is made of 
salt fish and onions, pickled cucumbers, ice, and 
quass, and—a Russian only knows what besides.” 


Nor were the dangers of eating half so great, at 
times, as those of being eaten. The nobleman re- 
ferred to in this anecdote was Lord Durham: 


“When that nobleman was sent as Ambassador 
Extraordinary to the court of St. Petersburg, he pass- 
ed two or three days, on his way from Odessa, at the 
house of the Countess » a lady of high family 
and large property. Having been half-eaten by ver- 
min in houses equally grand, he and his suite wisely 
determined to sleep on the tables. I followed his 
lordship’s example, and rose early the next morning 
to lionize the place.” 


But let us bring upon the scene the one element 
of power and stability in Russia. Captain Jesse’s 
first experience of the Emperor was at the close of 
the religious service in a country church: 


“Towards the end of the ceremony, the doors in 
the gilt screen, which, like the veil in front of the 
Holy of Holies, concealed the altar, were closed, the 
chaunting ceased, the censers were withdrawn, and 
every one remained in mute attention. At length, 
the folding doors in the centre were reopened and 
thrown back, and the priest, a gigantic fellow, with 
a large black beard, carrying on his head an enor- 
mous volume, which he steadied with both hands, 
came forward, and in one of the finest voices I ever 
heard, commenced a long recitation. 

«Every one bent low, not in humble adoration, 
but in superstitious awe. I asked the Prince, in a 
whisper, for an explanation of the scene which exhi- 
bited so much emotion, and found that they were 
praying for the Emperor. The large volume con- 
tained the Gospels. The sensation manifested on 
this occasion surprised me much; it was scarcely 
equalled by that usually seen in Catholic churches 
at the elevation of the Host. But the serfs of Russia 
look upon their Tzar as equal, if not superior, to the 
Deity, and consequently, the prayer for his Imperial 
Majesty is listened to with more attention, and re- 
sponded to with greater fervour, than any other part 
of the service.” 

The other serfs—for all, in their grade, are serfs in 
Russia—give a different kind of tribute to this impe- 
rial ultra-divinity. It is to be noted in the tone of 
their morals. 
Russian noble: 


**T almost witnessed on my way to the Crimea, 








the death of the Princess G., who was at that time 
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large commercial town in England, or on the Conti- 
nent, either in intelligence or liberality. The acts of 
roguery committed here are scarcely to be believed ; 
in any other mercantile community, a person guilty 
of them would be a marked man, and would not dare 


in the last stage of consumption. Her beauty was 
peculiar, and, if any thing, heightened by this fatal 
and insidious malady. Though suffering dreadfully 
from a cough which might be heard in every part of 
the vessel, she gave no sign of irritability and made 
no complaint, and her smile betrayed a kind and af- 
fectionate heart. Her stay in the Crimea was but 
short, for feeling that her end was fast approaching, 
she requested to be taken back to Odessa. On see- 
ing her children she rallied; bat after an ineffectual 
and painful struggle, sunk under her disease. Two 
months had not elapsed when I met her husband 
walking down the most public street in the town in 
open day with one of the lowest prostitutes of the 

ace. ut this was not all; soon after, he hired a 
bones which had been forfeited to the government by 
Prince V., for the part he took in the conspiracy of 
1825, and set up a kind of guinguette in the garden. 
Here Russian swings, retired summer-houses, and a 
temporary ball-room were erected. A restaurateur 
was also engaged, and the prince’s own band, com- 
posed of his serfs, attended in the evening. The 
price of admission was five roubles. At this garden 
the prostitutes of the town, headed by another noble- 
man’s mistress and his own, held their saturnalia; 
the prince acted as master of the ceremonies, and 
busied himself in visiting the different tables and 
seeing that the counter was properly attended to. 

“This gentleman was the brother of the military 
pees of the town. And was he cut by any of 

is own class? Not at all. Did they even endea- 
vour to keep aloof from him? No such thing; the 
only question was, whether it was a good specula- 
tion and likely to answer.” 


Another anecdote will further exhibit the aristo- 
cratic tastes of Russia: 


*¢ A nobleman, whose house joined mine, accosted 
me one morning with ‘ Bon joar, mon capitaine, I 
hope you were not disturbed last night.’ I replied, 
that I had been so, by some persons screaming and 

ing. *Ah, were you?’ said my acquaintance; 
‘the fact was, my three washerwomen came home 
last night dead drunk. “Congevez, mon cher, trois 
‘emmes ivres mortes !’’ Had they been men it would 
ave been bad enough—but women! I could not 
stand it, so I ordered them into the stable to be flog- 
ged.’ And flogged they were by the men their fellow 
serfs, and the mystery of the midnight disturbance 
was fully explained, though not to. my satisfaction. 
This man had received a Parisian education, was 
rich, and a general officer; he had fought at Leipsic, 
and was covered with orders. If all this, with agree- 
able manners, a knowledge of mathematics, and a 
smattering of the sciences generally, be considered 
a proof of being civilized, he was so.” 


And here the reader has a specimen of mercantile 
relations and society, in a sketch of such matters at 


Odessa: 


“The principal foreign merchants here are Greeks, 
Italians, and Germans; the only two English houses 
in the town, when I was there, have since ceased to 
exist. The greater part of these Greeks may truly 
be said to be of the Lower Empire; and their suc- 
cess is owing more to their cunning than to the ho- 
nourable exertion of industry and fair dealing. One 
of the richest ae them originally sold oranges 
about the streets, and was waiter at a low wine shop. 


There is much more of the broker than the merchant 
about them ; in fact, many are little more than agents, 
and cannot be compared with the merchants in any 





to show his face again on the Exchange. A Greek 
broker, who had forged a bill for ten thousand rou- 
bles, during my stay, was at large a month after- 
wards; his countrymen, having subscribed the sum 
amongst them, succeeded in defeating the measures 
of justice; and after this whitewashing, he was no 
worse looked upon than he had been before. 

“Five out of the six insurance companies that 
have been established here at different periods, have 
failed, and their ruin was greatly accelerated by the 
dishonest speculations of one of the most wealthy 

ersons in the town. ‘This man, having a country- 

ouse near the sea, had numerous opportunities of 
ascertaining which were the most inefficient captains 
and crews of the lotkas engaged in the coasting 
trade, between Odessa and Cherson. These vessels 
he invariably insured; some of them were scarcely 
seaworthy, but the crews of many that were, if the 
met with any thing of a breeze, ran the lotka aground, 
and taking to the small boat, went on shore. If the 
vessel held together, they continued their voyage; 
if not, she went to pieces, and this ‘ richard’ pocket- 
ed the insurance; while rumour frequently pointed 
him out as having connived at the circumstance. 

** With few exceptions, the merchants of Odessa 
have brought themselves into such disrepute, that it 
is with difficulty they can obtain credit in London ; 
but a man’s honesty, in the former place, is quite as 
likely to impede his success as to promote it. How- 
ever revolting to his principles, he is obliged, occa- 
sionally, to bend to circumstances, and meet the men 
he has to deal with with their own weapons. One 
peculiarity, which I never met with any where else, 
was here forced upon my observation continually,— 
let me converse with whom I might, high or low, he 
was always sure to warn me, as a stranger, against 
the rascality of the inhabitants. This happened 
much too often for me to suppose that the speaker 
was an exception to his own rule, and therefore, it 
left the account of honest men small indeed, and 
justified my forming a general opinion of each man’s 
class by these admissions, which I found afterwards 
amply borne out by facts. These merchants have 
no intercourse with one another; mutual suspicion 
seems to destroy all social feeling. ‘They meet only 
at the parlatoire, the bovrse, the café, the theatre, 
and three subscription balls, during the winter. A 
few frequent the house of Count Woronzoff, on pub- 
lic evenings, where their wives, by their extravagant 
display of dress, paint, and jewellery, contrive to 
dispose of a little—indeed, not of a littlh—of their 
husbands’ superabundant wealth, who sit down to 
fifty-copeck whist, and when they lose, leave the 
table, looking as sour as their own villanous Tene- 
dos wine.” 


But all kinds of pilfering seem native to Odessa : 


** A friend of mine, an old resident, told me that 
having been cheated to an unusual extent, in fact far 
beyond what was customary and expected, he bought 
a pair of scales, in order to check the rascality of the 
delinquent—his cook; and the next market day, the 
‘frau,’ on her return from the bazaar, was, to her 
great astonishment, desired to weigh her purchases 
in his presence. Down went her basket, and eyeing, 
first the emblem of justice, and then her master from 
head to foot, she put her arms a-kimbo, and said, 
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* What, mein herr! do you think I'll live in a house 
where scales are kept? nein, nein! you must get 
some one else to do your marketing ;’ adding, in ~ 
elegant patois,‘ Mein Gott! ich nich wol.’ ” 


Captain Jesse, who speaks better of the soldier 
than the sailor in Russia, thus refers to the character 
of his discipline : 

* Discipline is kept up by extreme measures, and 
the cane is used at pleasure ; but a man who has re- 
ceived the ribbon of St. George, is, by the regula- 
tions of the service, exempt from this species of pun- 
ishment. The officers not unfrequently give way to 
violence of temper. I once saw a captain, inspect- 
ing his guard near the quarantine at Odessa, strike 
one of his men a blow on the face with his fist, and 
seizing him by both his ears, shake him until he pull- 
ed him out of the ranks; the man’s cap then fell off, 
and the officer, ordering a corporal to pick it up, 
jammed it down on his head with another blow. 

he whole system is carried on in the same tyranni- 
cal and overbearing manner. The Russian soldier 
meets with very little kindness or consideration to 
soften the misery of being imperatively driven into 
the service.” 

And this is his illustration of the efficiency of the 
Russian police : 

* A person speaking to me of its efficiency, related 
the following circumstance, which happened to 
a Swedish ambassador at St. Petersburg, a few 
years ago. This gentleman, meeting the Benken- 
dorf of his day in the street, asked him in a casual 
way, whether he had heard any thing of a Swede 
lately arrived in the capital, whom he was anxious 
to see on business. ‘1 do not know his name,’ said 
the ambassador, ‘but he is of such an age, height, 
and appearance.’ The ‘chef de police’ knew Lim 
not, but promised to make inquiries. About three 
weeks dies this they met again. 
said the ‘mouchard,’‘l have got your man; we 
have had him in prison a fortnight.’.—* My man!’ 
said the astonished diplomate. ‘What man?’— 
‘Why the one you inquired for about three weeks 
ago; did you not want him arrested ?’” 


The next anecdote may be recommended to the 
attention of Thomas Campbell, or Lord Dudley 
Stuart : 

“I was walking one day with a Russian officer of 
high rank, when a man came up to us and asked for 
charity; he was evidently in a most destitute state, 
his clothes tattered, and his countenance wretchedly 
attenuated. My companion, in a melting mood, = 
his hand into his pocket, and drawing forth a five 
copeck piece, (two pence,) was in the act of extend- 
ing it towards him, when the man, grateful for the 
intended gift, and warmed into a momentary forget- 
fulness that he was speaking to a Russian, expressed 
his thanks in his own language—Polish. ‘Ah! 
you are a Pole, are you?’ said the General, and re- 
turning the silver to his pocket, he benevolently 
added, ‘ go—starve !’ 

“Such is the fear that some Polish parents have 
of the consequences that may befall their children in 
after life from knowing their own language, that 
they send them to Odessa and other distant towns, 
and place them in families where there is no chance 
of their hearing it.” 


There is nothing so plentiful in Russia as niceties 
of religious conscience. Here are one or two: 


‘A criminal who had murdered his mother at 


* Ah, bon jour,’ | 
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Odessa, was sentenced to receive the knout, and be 
banished to Siberia if he survived the punishment ; 
he did so, and on his road there, the gang to which 
|he was attached halted one day at a wretched pot- 
house on the road-side to obtain some refreshment. 
It was during Lent, but this miserable hovel was 
kept by a Jew, and he had therefore flesh, as well 
as fish and herbs, to offer to his guests. ‘* What 
| will you eat?’ said the host to the thieves, ‘fish or 
| flesh ?’—* What!’ said the matricide, ‘eat meat in 
| Lent? Dog of a Jew ! I have killed my mother, and 
| would kill my father too, rather than eat meat in 
Lent.’ A journeyman carpenter, who was at work 
at my house, asked for some bread ; the servant gave 
| him half a loaf: he took it, but knowing that we 
"were foreigners, asked, before he began to eat, whe- 
| ther we fasted? She answered inthe negative. ‘ Oh, 
| then,” said the man, ‘ take back your bread; nothing 
would tempt me to taste it.’ ”’ 
| In the interesting summary of recent events of 
| Russian history, with which Captain Jesse winds 
|up his notes of travel, we find a striking anecdote 
of the Emperor Alexander: in the writer’s opinion, 
the best of the later rulers of the country : 

“* The Emperor died on his tour through Southern 
| Russia in a mean and wretchedly-furnished house 
near Taganrog. The last few months of his life 
were embittered by the state of affairs in Poland, 
and defection in the fifth corps of the army. Alex- 
| ander left a noble example, not only to his coun 
| but to his class. When the news of his deat 

spread over his vast dominions, he was universally 
| deplored; and the murmur of regret in other coun- 
| tries responded to the grief of Russia. A singular 
| circumstance was related to me as having occurred to 
him a short time before his death, when visiting a 
lunatic asylam in the south of Russia. In the 
course of his walk round the establishment, he ad- 
| dressed a few words to several of the unhappy in- 
mates. ‘ Do you know me?’ said he to one of them. 
‘Know you?’ replied the maniac; ‘how is it possi- 
ble not to know a man who murdered his father ?* 
The Emperor noticed the reply only by the melancholy 
that passed over his countenance. He whose life had 
been a denial to the foul insinuation felt pained that 
even one bereft of reason should allude to it. Alex- 
ander’s energy and good qualities have been gene- 
rally received as characteristic of the nation, and 
have been arrogated by the Russians to themselves.” 

We have avoided the mere personal details of the 
book, but there is one anecdote in that part of it 
which describes the journey through Greece, which 
says so much for Captain Jesse’s accomplishments 
as a genuine traveller and man of resource, that we 
must quote it: 

“We had some little difficulty in finding the De- 
march. He and his four sons were stretched on 
their capotes, outside the door of his house, and so 
dead asleep, that we had some trouble to awake him. 
The dogs, however, assisted us, by their incessant 
yells, and the chief magistrate at length arose. 
Having cast a glance at my credentials, he immedi- 
ately ordered his wife to sweep a corner of the hut 
for me; a mat was spread, and throwing myself 
upon it, J pulled oul my pencil, and, cackling lke a 

, drew an egg. My sketch was successful; for, 
the old lady went to a basket, and brought me four 
real ones, fresh laid, and they Were soon roasting in _ 
the wood ashes. The hut, too —— to be very 

leasant, was tenanted by all the females of the 
amily, who, six in number, and rolled up like mum- 
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mies, were ranged along the wall in front of me. I 
watched them as I dispatched my eggs, and not one 
gave the smallest sign of being awake; but I had 
scarcely laid down, which I was right glad to do, 
after having been twelve hours in a Turkish saddle, 
and ascended the Acro Corinthus on foot, when I 
observed them, one by one, remove the covering 
from their heads, and, raising themselves cautiously 
on their elbows, take a good female look at me.” 


Our last extract is from the same portion of the 
book, and relates to the Macrocephali, the long heads 
of ancient Greece. Describing the contents of the 
museum of Kertch, Capt. Jesse rambles off into 
these remarks. They are very curious: full of mat- 
ter for inquiry : 


“The om curiosity in the collection is the 
skull of a Macrocephalus, said to have been found in 
the neighbourhood of the Don. 

“It is nota little remarkable that the Greeks, being 
ignorant of the natures and languages of the people 
to the eastward of the Euxine, were very much in 
the habit of describing different tribes by names 
formed from their physical characters; just as we 
say that some tribes on the northwest coast of Ame- 
rica are ‘ Flat-heads,’ so they called the Macroce- 
phali * Long-heads.’ 

« Their historians seem to have peopled the coun- 
tries beyond the stormy Pontus with inhabitants, to 
whom they have attributed the most extraordinary 
physical peculiarities, so fabulous and marvellous, 
that it is quite inconceivable how they could have 
believed in the existence of such monsters. It has 
been observed that the natives of this unknown land 
were Sauromate, which may mean, with a slight de- 
viation of orthography, ‘ Lizard-eyed.’ Herodotus 
refers to the Arimaspi, one-eyed people; the Argip- 
pwi, bald from their birth, having large chins and 
nostrils like the ape species, and others. There 
were, likewise, the Gymni, naked people; the Keh- 
ryphi, the concealed, hidden people ; Aonopes, sheep- 
faced people ; the Bathychztones, the thickly haired 
people. 

“ Strabo speaks of a tribe called the Phthirophagi, 
or louse-eaters : they came to Dioscures for commer- 
cial purposes, and from their filthiness received this 
appellation. Itis true, ancient authors have left but 
meagre information regarding the history of the Ma- 
crocephali. Their existence, however, has been 
amply authenticated, even if the testimony afforded 
by the preservation of their skulls were wanting. It 
is rather singular that Pliny, who, as a naturalist, 
might be expected to have made some inquiries on so 
interesting a subject, merely mentions the site of their 

rincipal town, while, in many instances, he gives 
bis attention to the greatest absurdities, and exhibits 
a credulity exceeding even that of Herodotus, who 
lived upwards of four hundred years before him. 
Amongst other wonders, he asserts that he was an 
eye-witness of a woman being transformed into a 
man on the marriage day, and that the gentleman 
was alive when he wrote his book. But he is not 
alone, for Livy alludes to a similar circumstance 
having taken place in his day. 

** According to the opinions of Hippocrates, Pom- 
ponius Mela, Pliny, Valerius Flaccus, and others, 
the Macrocephali appear to have inhabited that part 
of the shores of the Kuxine between the Phasis and 
Trapesus, the modern Trebizonde. Xenophon places 
them near the Seythini; Strabo and Eustathius 
affirm that the Macrones or Macrocephali (for they 
appear to have considered them the same) were 
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anciently called the Sanni. Strabo speaks of another 
nation called the Sigynni, who also used artificial 
means to alter the natural shape of the head; they 
lived nearer to the Caucasus, and some among them 
were in the habit of making the heads of their chil- 
dren very longs so that the forehead, by being com- 
pressed, was forced out beyond the chin. This people 
adopted many of the customs of the Persians, and had 
a race of small horses with very thick hair, which were 
too weak toberidden. They were generally harnessed 
four together in a carriage; the women were prac- 
tised from their infancy in driving these light teams, 
and those who made the best wheps had the privilege 
of choosing their own husbands. Pliny, however, 
takes no notice of the Sigynni; Herodotus alludes to 
them, but places them in European Scythia, beyond 
the Danube; and Hippocrates and Apollonius of 
Rhodes, confirm Strabo’s opinion of their living near 
the Caucasus. Pliny, however, differs from Strabo, 
and thinks that the Macrones and Macrocephali were 
two distinct tribes of people, for he says, * Moreover, 
in Pontus you have also the nation of the Macro- 
cephali, with the town Cerasus and the port Con- 
dul, beyond which are the Bechires, and so forward 
to the quarter of the Macrones.’ But be this as it 
may, the majority of the ancient writers concur in 
fixing upon Cerasus, now Keresoun, as the prin- 
cipal town of the Macrocephali, or long- heads, of their 
day. Pomponius Mela calls it one of the most 
notable towns of Pontus. The city was not cele- 
brated in this respect only, for from it the cherry was 
introduced into ewe by Lucullus. . ... . 

“Tt was a subject of great regret to me, that in 
consequence of the Curator’s absence at Odessa, I 
was unable to obtain a drawing of the skull I saw in 
the Museum at Kertch. It presented all the pecu- 
liarities of a head compressed by artificial means, 
and may possibly have been that of a Macrocephalus, 
who left Pontus, and settled near one of the Greek 
colonies on the Tanais. Hippocrates, the only 
author besides Strabo who gives any definite account 
of the process by which the Macrocephali accom- 
plished the distortion of the head, says, that this 
nation had heads different from all the world. As 
soon as achild was born, they formed its soft and 
tender skull, by compressing it with their hands, 
assisted by the use of bandages and proper arts. In 
this way the spherical figure of the head was per- 
verted, and being forced out of its natural shape, 
they effected their object of lengthening it by sacri- 
ficing the width. He does not say whether the fore- 
head projected or receded, but it has been shown 
that Strabo, in describing the mode in which the 
Sigynni practised this customed, asserts that their 
foreheads projected forward, and in the words of the 
translator, ‘ au point d’ombrager le menton,’ whereas 
the skulls of the Caribs and Chinouks recede. Hip- 
pocrates accounts for this custom amongst the an- 
cients by an opinion prevalent amongst them that a 
long head was evidence of a noble nature; other 
authors, that it was an indication of courage, which, 
in those days, it may be inferred, meant the same 
thing.” 

The remarkable circumstance has not escaped 
Captain Jesse, that we find the very same customs 
prevailing at once in the New and the Old World, 
and, as far as can with certainty be ascertained, from 
the earliest ages. The Scythians on the Euxine, 
and the warriors of North America, alike scalped 
their enemies, and used the scalp as a trophy; the 
Macrocephalus of Titiaca was contemporaneous with 





him of Pontus. The original motive to the custom 
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in question almost wholly eludes the inquirer: among | was, that it tended to enlarge the interval between 
the nations of America, modern travellers have found the eyes, so that, the visual rays turning to the right 
reasons assigned for it as various as they were inge- | or left, the sight might embrace a much larger por- 
nious. The Omaquas are said to have done it to | tion of the horizon, and thus give them greater boei- 
give their heads a greater resemblance to the moon! | lities of discovering game in their hunting expedi- 
And perhaps as feasible an explanation as any other | tions! 





PLEA OF INFANCY BY THE AUTHOR OF) ren accounts for his knowledge of medical details 
LONDON ASSURANCE. by mentioning that he formerly practised the profes- 
sion, which he quitted in 1827.—Spectator, Feb. 26. 


BourcicauLtt v. Hart.—Mr. Jervis appeared on 
Tuesday for the plaintiff in this case, which came be- | 
fore the Court of Exchequer under somewhat unusual | 
circumstances. It appears that the plaintiff, who | 
sued in error, was the author of the successful comedy | 
entitled “* London Assurance,” which was produced 
about a year since by the management of Convent- 
garden Theatre. Much about that time Mr. Bourci- 
cault, who up to that period was better known by | 
his histrionic appellation of “Lee Morton,” applied | 
to the present defendant for the supply of certain | 
articles, in payment of which he drew a bill of ex- | 
change, dated June 15, 1841. When that instru-| 
ment came to maturity it was dishonoured by Mr. | 
Bourcicault, and an action being brought against 
him thereon, he suffered judgment by default. 
Being, however, at that time under age, and there- 
fore incapable by law of being sued by attorney, he 
sued out in the proper form a writ of error coram nobis, 
and for cause assigned that at the time of giving the 
bill of exchange in the original action he was an 
infant. 

Issue having been joined thereon, the case now 
came on for trial, the simple question being whether 
on the 15th of June, 1841, he, the plaintiff in error, 
was of age or not? 

In support of this issue the mother of the present 
plaintiff was called, who deposed to the fact of his 
birth having taken place in Dublin on the 7th day of 
December, 1820, the effect of which would be of 
course that he did not attain his majority till some 
months after the date of the bill upon which he had 
been sued by the present defendant. 

The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff in error, 
thus absolving him from all liability in respect of the 
bill in point of law.—Britannia, February 5. 








DR. WARREN. 


From the preface to the fifth Edition of the “ Diary 
of a Physician,” lately issued, it appears that the 





first chapter of the Diary was offered by Mr. Warren | 
“‘successively to the conductors of three leading | 
magazines in London,” and rejected as “ unsuitable | 
for their pages,” and “ not likely to interest the pub- | 
lic.” “In despair,” continues the author, “I be- 
thought myself of the great Northern Magazine. I 
remember taking my packet to Mr. Cadell’s, in the 
Strand, with a sad suspicion that J should never see | 
or hear any thing more of it: but at the close of the | 
month I received a letter from Mr. Blackwood, in- 
forming me that he had inserted the chapter, and beg- 
ging me to make arrangements for immediately pro- 
ceeding regularly with the series.” It also appeared 
that the enterprising publisher acted as a species of 
editor to the work; corresponding monthly with Mr. 
Warren during the earlier part of it, and every letter 
teeming with “ instructive suggestions.” Mr. War- | 
May, 1842.—Musevm. 78 








TO OUR MASTERS. 


Ye squires, who think that sea and land 
Are made alone for you, 

*Tis time that you should understand 
They are for poor men too. 


Earth was not made that you might squeeze 


Rent out of every rood,— 
Nor man’s great highway of the seas 
To close against man’s food. 


Nor man with ill-requited toil 
To wear out strength and health, 
That greedy usurers of the soil 
Might roll in ill-got wealth. 


Earth, our kind mother’s feast, is spread 
For us poor sons of clay; 

But from our lips the proffered bread 
By you is dashed away 


Earth brings forth plenty, and the sea 
Would waft it to our shores; 

But the rich freight, by your decree, 
Must rot in foreign stores. 


For plenty is a hateful thing 
To landlord parliaments.— 

It makes the poor man’s heart to sing, 
But lowers the rich man’s rents. 


Oh landed law-makers! are these 
The fruits of what ye do? 

For us toil, hunger, want, disease— 
Gold and its gifts for you? 


Must we, then, hear our little ones 
Cry all in vain for bread, 

That your fine daughters and your sons 
On dainties may be fed? 


Our wives, that once were neat and nice, 
Must they go drest in rags, 

That you, with bread’s extorted price, 
May fill your bursting bags? 


The price of bread !—the price of blood! 
The tax is on our lives, 

Which stints the necessary food 
Whereby the body thrives. 


Down, then, with these starvation laws! 
Away with this life tax ! 

Off with this muzzle from our jaws! 
This burden from our backs! 


Hear! for we swear by the dear lives 
Of each man’s family !— 

Yea! by our children and our wives! 
Our bread untaxed shall be. 


Examiner, Feb. 26. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. - 
THE EARTH-QUAKERS. 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 


Now’s the time and now’s the hour! 
To be worried, toss’d, and shaken. 
Down—down—down, derry down— 
Let us take to the road! 

Amanda, let us quit the town— 
Together let us range the fields— 
Over the hills and far away, 
Life let us cherish. Oxp Bazsase. 

Tue Earth-quakers are by no means a new sect. 
They have appeared at various times in England, 
and particularly in 1750, when they were so numer- 
ous, that, according to Horace Walpole, “ within 
three days, seven hundred and thirty coaches were 
counted passing Hyde-park-corner with whole par- 
ties removing into the country !’? The same pleasant 
writer has preserved several anecdotes of the persua- 
sion, and especially records that the female members, 
to guard against even a shock to their constitutions, 
made “ earthquake gowns” of a warm stuff, to sit up 
in at night, in the open air! Nor was the alarm al- 
together unfounded, for the earth, he says, actually 
shook twice at regular intervals; so that fearing the 
terrestrial ague fit would become periodical, the noble 
wit proposed to treat it by a course of bark. How- 
ever, there were some slight vibrations of the soil, 
and supposing them only to have thrown down a 
platter from the shelf to the floor, the Earth-quakers 
of 1750 have an infinite advantage over those of 
1842, when nothing has fallen to the ground but a 
fiddle-de-Dee prediction. 

Still, if the metropolis has not exhibited any extraor- 
dinary physical convulsion, its inhabitants have pre- 
sented an astounding Moral Phenomenon. Messrs. 
Howell and James best know whether they have} 
vended or been asked for peculiarly warm fabrics— 
the court milliner alone can tell if she has made up 
any new-fashioned robes de nuit, d la bivouac, or coif- 
fures adapted to a nocturnal fete champetre., The 
coaches, public and private, which have passed Hyde- 
park-corner have not perhaps been counted, but it is 
notorious that the railway carriages have been cram- 
med with passengers, and the Gravesend steamers 
were almost swamped by the influx of rabid Earth- 
quakers, all rushing, sauve qui peut! from the most 
ridiculous bugbear ever licked into shape by the vul- | 
gar tongue. Nor yet was the “ Movement Party” 
composed exclusively of the lower classes ; but com- 

rised hundreds of respectable Londoners, who never 
Fralted till they had gone beyond the Lord Mayor’s 
jurisdiction, a flight unworthy even of Cockneyism, 





which implies at least a devoted attachment to Lon- 
don, and an unshaken confidence in the stability of | 
St. Paul’s. 

The Irish indeed, the poor blundering, bull-making | 
Irish, had some excuse for their panic. ‘The prophe- | 
cy came from a prophet of their own religion, and | 
appealed to some of their strongest prejudices. They 
had perhaps even felt some precursory agitation not 
perceptible to us English—whilst the rebuilding of 
the ruined city promised a famous job for the Hiber- 
nian bricklayers and hodmen. Nay, after all, they 
only exhibited a truly national aptitude to become 
April fools in March. But for British backbone Pro- | 
testants, who have shouted ** No Popery,” and burnt | 
Guy Foxes, to adopt a Roman Catholic legend—for | 
free and independent householders, who would not | 
move on for a live policeman, to move off, bag and 


THE EARTH-QUAKERS. 


baggage, at the dictum of a very dead monk—who 
ean doubt, after such a spectacle, that a Nincom Tax 
would be very productive! 

As a subject for a comic picture, there could be no 
ticher scene for a modern Hogarth than the return 
of a party of Earth-quakers to the metropolis—that 
very metropolis which was to have been knocked 
down, as Robins would say, in one lot—that devoted 
City which Credulity had lately painted as lying 
prostrate on its Corporation! 

In the mean time, good luck enables me to illus- 
trate the great earthquake of 1842 by a few letters 
obtained, no matter how, or at what expense. It is 
to be regretted that type can give no imitation of the 
handwritings; suffice it that one of the notes has 
actually been booked by a well-known collector, as 
a genuine Autograph of St. Vitus. 


No. I. 
To Peter Crisp, Esq. 
Ivy Cottage, Sevenoaks. 

Dear Brother,—You are of course aware of the 
awful visitation with which we are threatened. 

As to F and myself, business and duties will 
forbid our leaving London, but Robert and James 
will be home for the usual fortnight at Easter, and 
we are naturally anxious to have the dear boys out 
of the way. Perhaps you will make room for them 
at the cottage? 

I am, dear Brother, yours affectionately, 
Mancaret Fappy. 


(The Answer.) 


Dear Sister,—As regards the awful visitation, the 
last time the dear boys were at the Cottage they 
literally turned it topsy-turvy. 

As such, would rather say—keep Robert and James 
in town, and send me down the Earthquake. 

Your loving Brother, Peter Crisp. 


No. Il. 
To Messrs, H. Staley and Co, 
Camomile-street, City. 

Gentlemen,—As a retired tradesman of London to 
rural life, but unremittingly devoted to the metropolis 
and its public buildings, am deeply solicitous to learn, 
on good mercantile authority, if the alarming state- 
ments as to a ruinous depression in the Custom-house, 
St. Paul’s, and other fabries, stands on the undenia- 
ble basis of fact. An early answer will oblige, 

Your very obedient servant, Joun Sroxes. 


Postscriptum.—My barber tells me the Monument 
has been done at Lloyd’s. 


(The Answer.) 


Sir,—In reply to your favour of the 14th instant, I 
beg to subjoin for your guidance the following quota- 
tions from a supplement to this day’s “* Prices Cur- 
rent :” 

“ Marcu 16.—In Earthquakes—nothing stirring. 
Strong Caracea shocks partially inquired for, bat no 
arrivals. Lisbons ditto. A small lot of slight Chi- 
chesters in bond have been brought forward, but ob- 
tained no offers. Houses continue firm, and the 
holders are not inclined to part with them. In Co- 
lumns and Obelisks no alteration. Cathedrals as 
before. Steeples keep up, and articles generally not 
so flat as anticipated by the speculators for a fall.” 

1 am, sir, for Staley and Co., 


Your most obedient servant, 
Cuarves Stuckey. 
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No. III. 
To Mr. Benjamin Hockin. 


Barbican. 


Dear Ben,—About this here hearthquack. Acord- 
ing to advice I rit to Addams who have bean to forin 
Parts, and partickly sow Amerikey, witch is a 
shoekin country, and as to wat is dun by the Natives 
in the like case, and he say they all run ovt of their 
Howses, and fall down on their nees and beat their 
brests like mad, and cross theirselves and call out to 
the Virgin, and all the popish Saints. Witch in 
course with us Cristians is out of the question, so 
there we are agin at a non plash—and our minds 
perfecly misrable for want of making up. One 
minit it’s go and the next minit stay, till betwixt 
town and country, I allmost wish I was no wheres 
atall. But how is minds to be made up wenif you 
ax opinions, theres six of one and half aduzzen of 
the tother—for I make a pint of xtracting my cus- 
tomers sentiments pro and con, and its as ni a ti as 
can be. One books the thing to cum off as shure as 
the Darby or Hoax, while annother suspends it till 
the Day of Jugment. And then he’s upset by a new 
cummur in with the news that half St. Giles is cast 
down, and the inhabbitants all Irish howling, quite 
dredful, and belabbering their own buzzums and 
crossing themselves all over as if it saved the Good 
Friday bunns from bein swallered +: So there we 
are agin. All dubbious. As for Pawley he wont 
have it at anny price but says its clear agin Geo- 
lology and the Wolcanic stratuses; witch may sarve 
well enuff to chaff about at Mekanical Innstitushuns 
but he wont gammon me that theres anny sich rem- 
medy for a Hearth Quack, as a basun of chork—no 
nor a basun of gruel nayther. Well wat next. 
Why Podmore swares wen he past the Duck of York 
he see his hiness anoddin at the Athenium Club as if 
he ment to drop in pervided he didnt pitch in to the 
Unitid Servis. So there weare agin. For my own 
share I own to sum misgivins and croakins, and says 

ou, not without caws wen six fammilis in our street 
oo gone off alreddy and three more packin up in 
case. Besides wich Radley the Bilder have nocked 
off wurk at his new Howsis for fear of their gettin 
floored and missis Sims have declined her barri) of 
tabel beer till arter the shakin. Wen things cum 
to sich aspects they look serus. But supose in the 
end as Gubbins says its all a errer and no mistake— 
wat a set of Jee’d spooneys weshall look. So there 
we are agin. Then theres Books. It appear on 
reading the great Lisbon catstrophy were attendid by 
an uncommon rush of the See on the dry Land and 
they do say from Brighton as how the Breakers have 
reached as far as Wigney’s Bank. That’s in faver 
agin of the world losing its ballance. Howsomever 
] have twice had the shutters up, and wonce got as 
fur as the hos in the Shay cart for a move off, but 
was stopt by the Maid and the Prentis both axin a 
hole holliday for the sixtenth and in sich a stile as 
convinced if I didnt grant they wood take french 
leaves. And then who is to mind the house and 
Shop not to name two bills as cum doo on the verry 
day and made payable on the premmises. Whereby 
if 1 dont go to smash in boddy I must in bisness. 
So there we are agin. In the interium theres my 
Wife who keeps wibratin between hopes and fears 
like the pendulum of a Dutch Clock and no more 
able to cum toaconclusion. But she inclines most 
to faver the dark side of the Picter and compares our 
state of Purgatory, to Dam somebody with a sword 
hanging over his head by a single hair. Asa nateral 





consekens she cant eat her wittals and hears rum- 
blins and has sich tremblins she dont know the 
hearth’s agitatings from herown. Being sqeemish 
besides, as is reckoned by her a verry bad sign, 
becos why theres a hearth-quack in Robbinson Cruso 
who describe the motion to have made his Stomich 
as sick as anny one as is tost atSee. Well in course 
her flutters agrivates mine till between our selves 
I’m reddy to bolt out of house and home like a 
Rabbit and go and squat in the open Fields. And 
wats to end all this suspense. Maybe a false alarm 
—and maybe hall to hattums indoors or else runnin 
out into a gapin naberhood and swallerd up in a 
crack. Whereby its my privit opinion we shall end 
by removing in time like the Rats from a fallin 
house even if we have to make shift with a bed in 
the garden, but witch is prefferable to an everlastin 
sleep in the great shake down that nater is preparing. 
Thats to say if the profesy keeps its word—if it dont 
we are better in our own beds then fleaing elsewhere. 
And praps ketch our deths besides. Witch reminds 
me our Medical Doctor wont hear of hearthquackery 
and says theres no simptoms of erupshun. So there 
we are agin. But St. Pauls, and all Saint Giles’s 
is per contra, And to be sure as Pat Hourigan says 
of the Irish, ant we sevin fifths of us hod carriers 
and bricklairs,and do you think as we'd leave the 
same, if we didn’t expect more brick and bilding 
materals then we can carry on our heds and sholders, 
Witch sartinly wood strongly argy to the pint, if so 
be their being Roman Cathliks didn’t religusly bind 
one watever they beleave, to beleave quite the re- 
verse. And talking of religion, if one listened to it 
like a Cristian, instid of dispondin it wood praps say 
trust in Providence and shore up the premisis. And 
witch may be the piusest and cheapest plan arter all. 
But bisness interrups— 

Its the Gibbenses maid for an Am. Ive pumpt 
out on her that the fammily is goin to Windser for 
Change of air. And Widder Stradlin is goin to 
Richmond for change of Scene. Yes as much as I 
am goin to the Lands end for change of a shilling. 
And now I think on it there were a suspishus mark 
this morning on the Public House paper, namely 
Edgingtons advertisment about Tents. So arter all 
the Open Air course of conduct—but annother cum 
in— 

Poor Mrs. Hobson, in the same perplext state 
as myself. To be sure as she say a slite shock 
as wouldnt chip a brass or iron man would shatter a 
chaney woman al] to smash. But wats the use of 
her cummin to me to be advized wen I carnt advize 
myself ? Howsomever a word or two from your Ben 
wood go fur to convict me—Only beggin you to con- 
sidder that Self Presevashun is the fust law of Nater, 
and the more binding as its a law a man is allowd to 
take into his own hands. As the crisus aproach, a 
speedy answer will releave the mind of 

Your loving Brother, James Hock. 

P.S. Since riting the abuv the Reverend Mister 
Crumpler, as my wife sits under, have dropt in and 
confirmed the wust. He say its a Jugment on the 
Citty and by way of Cobberrobberation has named 
several partis in our naberhood as is to be ingulped. 
That settles us, and in course will excuse cuttin 
short. 


No. IV. 
To Mrs. * * * * 
No. 9, —— Street. 


Madam,—It may seem stooping to take up a — 
ped correspondence, but considering that an Earth- 
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quake ought to bury all animosities, and enjoying | Faith don’t beleave init. But she is no rule for Me. 
the prospect of an eternal separation, Christian) Why shudn’t we be overwhelmd as Mister Butler 
charity induces to say 1 am agreeable on my part | says as well as the Herculeans and Pompey? I’m 
for the breach between us to be repaired by ashaking | shure we deserve it for our sins and piccadillies. 


Well time will show. But its our duty all the 
I am, Madam, yours, &c., Beuinpa Hurrin. | same to look arter our savings. John thinks Mister 
The A Green have the best chance by assenting on the day 
(The Answer.) = . | inhis Voxall baloon but gud gratious as Mister But- 
Madam,—I trust I have as much Christian charity | Jer says supose the Wurld was to anniliate itself 
as my neighbours—praps more—and hope I have | wile he was up inthe Air. One had better trust to 
too much frue religion to believe in judicious astro- | the most aggitatid Terry Firmer. Wat sort of soil 
nomy. And if I did, have never heard that earth-| js most propperest for the purpus has been debatted 
quakes was remarkable for repairing breaches. amung us a good deal. One thinks mountin tops is 
When every thing else shakes, I will shake hands, | safest and anuther considders we ort all to be in a 
but not before. Mash. Lord nose. The Baker says his Master has 
Iam, Madam, yours, &c., Martitpa Perks. | inshured his-self agin the erth quake and got the 
No. V Globe to kiver him. 
esuli Theres Missus bel so adew in haste. 
For Rebecca Slack. Mary SAWKINS. 

2, Fisher’s Plaice, Knightsbridge. Poserip. Wile I was up in the drawin room 
Dear Becky,—If so be when you cum to Number 9 | master talkt very misterus about St. Pauls. Its all 

on Sunday and Me not there don’t be terrifide. Its not a report says he from one of the Miner Cannons. 

the Surpintine but the Erthquake. John is the same as i 

ever but Ive allmost giv meself Warnin without the No. VI. 


of hands. 





Munths notis. Last nite there cum a ring at the 
Bel, a regular chevy and Noboddy there. Cook sed 
a runaway Lark but I know better. And John 
says Medicle Studints but I say shox. Howsum- 
ever if the bel ring agen of its own Hed I’m off 

uake or no quake to my muther at Srewsberry 

rops. One may trust to drunken yung gentilmen 
too long and misstake a rumbel at the Anti Pods for 
skrewin off the nocker. No, no. So as I sed afore 
another ring will be a nint to fly tho one thing is oc- 
kard, namely the crisus fixt for the 16 and my quar- 
ter not up til the 20. But wats wagis? Their no 
object wen yure an Objec yurself for the Ospittle. To 
be shure Missus may womplain of a Non Plush but 
wat of that. Self preservin is the law of Nater and 
is wat distinguishes resoning Beings from Damsuns 
and Bullises. 

Mister Butler is of my own friteful way of thinkin 
and quite retchid about the shakin of his port wine 
for he allways calls it hisn and dredful low his Hart 
being in his celler. But Cook choose to set her 
Face agin the finomunon. Dont tell me says she of 


To Sir W. Flimsy, Bart., and Co. 

Lombard-street, City. 
Gentlemen,—I beg respectfully to inform you 

that placing implicit confidence in the calamit 
| which will come due on the 16th instant. I have felt 
it my duty to remove myself and the cash balance to 
a place of security. It is my full intention, however, 
to return to my post after the Earthquake; and, I 
trust, instead of condemning, you will thank me for 
preserving your property, when I come back and 

restore it. 

l am, Gentlemen, your very faithful and obedient 

Servant and cashier, Samvue. Boutrer. 


No. VII. 
To Mr. Benjamin Hockin. 
(Vide No. III.) 


Dear Benjamin,—In my last I broke short through 
sitting off—and now have to inform of our safe Re- 
| turn and the Premisis all sound. ‘The wus luck to 
have let Meself be Shay carted off on a Fool’s ar- 





the earth quakin—its crust isnt made so lite and | rand, as bad as piggins milk. For wat remanes in 
shivvery. So weve cum to’ Wurds on the subjec | futer but to become a laffing stock to our nabers and 
and even been warm but its impossible to talk with being ninny-hammered at like nails. As for the 
sang fraw of wat freeses ones Blud. But wat can /| parler at the Crown that’s shut agin me for ever, for 
one expec as Mister Butler says but Convulshuns | them quizzical fellers as frequents could rost a Ox 
of Nater wen we go boring into the Erths bowils | whole in the way of banterin. So were I’m to spend 
witch as all the wurld nose is chuck full of Cumbus- | my evenins except with my wife Lord nose. There’s 
tibuls as ketching as Congrevs and Lucefirs. We | misery in prospect at once. 
mite have tuck warnin by the Frentch he says witch| Has for servin in the shop I couldnt feel more sheap- 
driv irun pipes and toobs down and drew them up| ish and shamfaced if I had been found out in short wait 
agin all twisted by the stratums into Cork skrews | and adultering. Its no odds my customers houlding 
with the Ends red hot or meltid off. So much for | their Tungs about it—the more they don’t say the more 
pryin into the innfurne! reguns. | I know wat they mean, and witch as silent contempt 
As you may supose I am melancholy enuf at sitch | is wus than even a littel blaggard cumming as he did 
a prospict. But if a Erth Quake isnt to cast one| just now, and axing for a small hapenny shock. 
down wat is? I never go to my Piller but I pray to| Not that I mind Saree so much as make beleave 
sleep without rockin or havin the roof come down | pitty. Its the wimmin with their confounded sim- 
atop of me like a sparrer in a brick Trap. And then) perthisin as ayrivates sich as hoping no cold was 
sich horribel Dreams? Ony last nite I dremt the | cotched from the nite dues and lamenting our trouble 
hole supperstructer was on my chest and stonmack | and expense for nothink. With all respect to the 
but luckly it were ony the Nite Mare and cold Pork. | sex if it pleas God to let one see them now and then 
And in the day time its nothin but takin in visitters with their jaws tide up for the Tung Ake as well as 
cards with Poor Prender Congy witch you know | the Tooth Ake wood be no harm. There’s that 
means Frentch leave and not a bit too erly if cor- Missis Mummery wood comfort a man into a brain 
rect that Saint Pauls have sunk down to its Doom.| Fever. And indeed well ni soothd me into a fury 
To be shure I over heerd Master say that even Saint | wat with condoling on our bamboozilment and her 
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sham abram concern for our unlucky step. She | been pronounced spurious on official authority. A 
cum for Pickels and its lucky for both there was | correspondent calls to mind the ancient saying— 
no Pison handy. But I ort to take an assidu- ** When our Lady falls in our Lord’s lap, 
ous draft meself for swallering such stuff. As | Then let England beware a mishap.”’ 

raps I shall if I dont fly to hard drinking insted. | Now, this year Ladyday and Good Friday both fall 

ecos why, I know I’ve sunk meself in public opi-/on the same day! The contagion of terror has 
nion and indeed feel as if all Lonnon was takin a| spread to other than the Irish Catholics, and many a 
sight at me. Many a man have took his razer and | heart will be stiller after the 16th; for * though it 
cut his stick for less. | may be all nonsense, who knows what may happen ?” 

Has for my Wife her fust move on cumming | We have heard of but one philosopher who is proof 
Home was up stares and into Bed where she remain- | against fear, and he is of the intelligent class called 
ed quite insoluble, heing more hurt in her Mind she | barbers: his logical mind perceives the impossibility 
say then ifshe had hada leg broke by the Herth quake. that an earthquake should occur in London; “ For, 
And witch I realy think could not more have upset | sir, only think of the vast number of buildings, and 


her. Howsumever there she lays almost off her | 
Hed and from wat I know of her cute feelings and 


temper is likely to never be happy agin nor to let 


Fanny one else. There's a luck out—and no children 


of our own to vent on. 

In course its more nor I dares to tell her of the | 
nonimus Letter like a Walentine with a picter of a} 
Cock and Bul, and that’s only a four runner. Well, | 
its our hone falts if thats anny cumfort which it ant, 
but all the hevier, like sum loves and tee cakes, for 
bein home made. 

The sum totle on it is Ime upset for Life. I harnt 
got Brass enuf to remanein Bisness nor yet made Tin 
enuf to retire out on it. Otherwis Ide take a Willer 
in Stanter and keap dux. My ony cumfit is I arnt a 
citty Maggystrut and obleegd to sit in Gild all arter 
being throwd into sich a botomless panikin. How 
his Washup Mister Bow]bee can sit in Publick I dont 
know for he was one of the verry fust to cut away. 
Ketch me says he astayin in Cripplegit. ‘ThoI ham 
a Alderman I dont want to be Aldermanbury’d. 

So much for Hearth Quacks. The end will be I 
shall turn to a Universal Septic and then I supose 
watever I dont beleave will come to pass. Indeed I 
am almost of the same mind alreddy with Dadley 
the Baker. Dont trust nothing, says he, till it hap- 
pen, And not even then if it don’t suit to give credit. 

Dear Ben, pray rite if you can say anny thing con- 
soling under an ounce for witch a Stamp inclosd. 

Your luving Bruther, 
James Hockin. 


P.S. The Reverind Mister Crumpler have jest 
bean, and explained to Me the odds betwixt Old and 
New stiles, whereby the real Day for the Hearth 
Quack is still to cum, namely Monday the 28th In- 
stant. So there we are agin! 


PROPHECY OF AN EARTHQUAKE. 


A propuecy that there will be an earthquake in 
London on the 16th, sama d next,) prevails 
among the Irish in the Metropolis ; who are leaving 
it in considerable numbers, even giving up good si- 
tuations to get out of the perilous district. One 
man is said to have sold a business rather than stay 
in the doomed city, and a clerk earning 200/. a year 
has relinquished his post. It is gravely disputed 
whether only London proper is to quake, or whether 
a tract extending fifteen miles round is to be shaken— 
whether, to put it in a popular shape, the convulsion 
is to be coextensive with the twopenny or the three- 
penny-post district. The origin of the superstition 





is shrouded in mystery. 


Some newspaper wag put | 
forth two prophecies, professing to be taken from | 
manuscripts in the British Museum, one by Dr. Dee | 
and the other issued before his time; but they have | 


their immense weight upon the ground.’’—-Spectaior, 
March 12. 


Tue London populace—and they are many—and 
the London wits—and they are few—have been all 
busy with the fate of this famous city, which was to 
have been swallowed up on the 17th; but the pro- 
phets, having been suddenly reminded that they had 
not provided for the difference between the “ old 
style” and the new, the earthquake has put itself off 
unti] next month, witha promise that, in case of any 
further disagreement, it will not be bound to attend 
to the caprices of the Almanac, but will do its will, 
without waiting for any body. The origin of this 
solemn announcement is still rather obscure. 

An antiquarian has produced from a MS. in the 
British Museum, dated 1203, the following true ora- 
cle :— 

‘* In eighteen hundred and forty-two 
Four things the sun shall view,— 
London’s rich and famous town 
Hungry earth shall swallow down ; 
Storm and rain in France shall be, 
Till every river runs a sea ; 
Spain shall be rent in twain, 
And famine waste the land again. 
So say I, the Monk of Dree, 
Inthe twelve hundredth year and three.’’ 
Harleian Collection, (British Museum,) 8006, folio 319. 


Another is given, as from Dr. Dee the astrologer. 
Dee was a very clever fellow, of whom we shall tell 
you something when we are less in terror of the 
earthquake. He was, we are afraid, a good deal of 
a knave, like many other clever fellows; and as his 
temper was, like that of all who understand the world, 
of the most accommodating order, he would have 
had no more objection to live by earthquakes than 
by picking pockets. The lines given to his pen, or 
rather tripod, are excellent in their way :-— 


‘* The Lord have mercy on you all, 
Prepare yourselves for dreadful fall 
Of house and land and human soul— 
The measure of your sins are full ; 
In the year one eight and forty-two 
Of the year that is so new; 
In the third month, of that sixteen, 
It may be a day or two between. 
Perhaps you'll soon be stiff and cold, 
Dear Christian be not stout and bold ; 
The mighty kingly proud will see 
This comes to pass as my name’s Dee.” 

1598. MMS. in the British Museum. 


It is unlucky that the rhymes, in neither case, are 
in the British Museum, nor in any other, but in the 
head of the ingenious discoverer. But as they were - 
excellent, and as no known living poet could produce 
their equal, let them fall as  treasure-trove” to the 
dead doctor. 
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Of course, we do not claim for the nineteenth cen-| of the more courageous. One woman, still more 
tury originality in earthquakes, or indeed in any | heroic, is come to town on purpose. She says all 
thing else. It is the imitation age. Our ancestors | her friends are in London, and she will not survive 
were just as ridiculous a hundred years ago. Horace| them. But, what will youthink of Lady Catharine 
Walpole, that keenest of all the fools of fashion, the | Pelham, Lady Frances Arundel, and Lord and Lady 
most philosophical of coxcombs, and the most de-| Galway, who go this evening to an inn ten miles 
lightful polisher of sneer and satires to the end of a/| out of town, where they are to play at brag till five 
long and utterly useless life, thus tells his tale in the | in the morning, and then come back, I suppose, to 
most amusing of all possible collections of letters. | look for the bones of their husbands and families un- 

der the rubbish! The prophet of all this is a trooper 

‘Several families,” he writes on the 2d of April, of Lord Delaware’s, who was yesterday sent to Bed- 
* are literally gone, and many more going to-day. I | lam.”"—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
am almost ready to burn my letter now I have begun 
it, lest you should think I am laughing; but it is so 
true that Arthur, of White’s Club, told me last night,| Our country readers will rejoice to learn that Lon- 
that he should put off the last ridotto, which was to | don was not destroyed by an earthquake on Wednes- 
be on Thursday, because he hears nobody would | day, the 16th; that although hot cross buns will be 
come to it. Dick Leveson and Mr. Rigby, who had swallowed on Ladyday by the worthy citizens, the 
supped late at Bedford-house the other night, knocked | citizens themselves were not swallowed up nine 
at several doors, and in a watchman’s voice, cried, | days before. Some of the prophets indeed “ had 
* past four o’clock and a dreadful earthquake !’ This | hopes ;” for on Tuesday evening there were a few 
frantic terror prevails so much, that within these | claps of thunder, and the curious thought that the 
three days, 730 coaches have been counted passing | entertainment was actually beginning. Several per- 
Hyde-park-corner, with whole parties removing into | sons hastened out of town that night. Such is the 
the country. Here is a good advertisement which I | case, indeed, every night; and there are no statisti- 
cut out of the papers to-day—* On Monday next will | cal details to show how many more than usual, if 
be published, price sixpence, a true and exact list of any, took the stage on Tuesday —s Some will 
all the nobility and gentry who have left, or shall | have it that the earthquake will not finally disappoint 
leave, this place, through fear of the earthquake.’ | the public, but that it is only unpunctual ; when it 
Several women have made earthquake gowns—that | is really to appear is matter of controversy.—Specta- 
is, gowns to sit out of doors all night. These are! tor, March 19. 











0, WAE BE TO THE ORDERS. I sometimes knit a stockin’, if knittin’ it may be, 
Syne for every loop that I cast on, I’m sure to let 
BY THE LATE WM. MOTHERWELL. down three. 


O, wae be to the orders that marched my luve awa’, 

And wae be to the cruel cause that gars my tears 
down fa’, 

O, wae be to the bluidy wars in Hie Germanie, 

For they hae ta’en my luve and left a broken heart 
to me. 


My father says I’m in a pet, my mither jeers at me, 

And bans me for a dautit wean, in dorts for aye to 
be; 

But little weet they o’ the cause that drumles sae my 
e’e, 

O they hae nae winsome luve like mine in the wars 

. . ? ; 
The drums beat on the mornin’ afore the scriech o’ o’ Germanie ! 





day 

And the wee wee fifes piped loud and shrill, while 
yet the morn was gray ; , ‘ 12 

The bonnie flags were a’ coksled, a gallant sight to | Gems from America; embracing the Spirit of the 
see, American Periodical Press. 

But wae’s me for my sodger lad that’s marched to! A cheap periodical, devoted to selections from the 
Germanie. American periodical press, seems @ priori a good 

O, lang, lang is the travel to the bonnie pier o’ Leith, iden; but thet press mast be very Simey and imite- 


as as drift in, | tive im every sense, or our opinion differs much from 
o oe gang on foot wi’ the enaw-drift in| 144 of the conductors of Gems from America. It 


And O, the cauld wind froze the tear that gathered appears to us, thet the leading principle of such 8 


in my e’e work should be to exhibit American manners, opi- 
; 5 nions, and modes of thought. In the part before us, 
Whee L = there to see my lave embark for Ger-| 10 mach is American even in the very easy matter 


of choosing the “ scene,” as the playwrights phrase 
I looked ower the braid blue sea, so lang as could be it; and what there is, is deficient in substance and 


seen reality. The best subject is a “ Fashionable Slave 
Ae wee bit sail upon the ship that my sodger lad Ball in Kentucky ;” but the treatment is neither one 
was in; thing nor another—it is too literal for fiction, yet it 
But the wind was blawin’ sair and snell, and the | hardly looks like fact. The bulk of the rest of the 
ship sailed speedilie, at articles consists of tales of some kind—Span- 
And the waves and cruel wars hae twinned my win- ish, French, West Indian, English, and American— 
some luve frae me. that might as well have been written in London as 


in the States, except that Great Britain would not 

I never think o” dancin’, and I downa’ try to sing, | perhaps have so easily borne with their hothouse 

But a’ the day I spier what news kind neibour bo-| morality, mawkish sentiment, and Minerva Press 
dies bring : notions of European life.—Spectator, February 5. 
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BRITISH OVERTHROW AT AFFGHANISTAN. 


BRITISH OVERTHROW AT AFFGHANIS- 
TAN. 


[In order to give a connected view of this affair, we go 
back to the Asiatic Journal for January, February, 
and March—thus continuing our former article.) 


January 11.—The favourable intelligence from 
China is counterbalanced by the advices from Aff- 
ghanistan, which afford a view, any thing but en- 
couraging, of our position in that country. At the 
very moment when (it is said) the British envoy in 
Cabul intimated to the government of India, that the 
country was sufficiently tranquil to allow of the re- 
tirement of a portion of our army, a large detachment 
of that army was attacked and almost worsted in one 
of the passes. The private accounts (for no other 


are yet published) of the affair in the Khoord Cabul | 


Pass, attribute the outbreak of the Eastern Ghilzies 
to the application to them of the principle of retrench- 
ment, the necessities of the Cabul treasury requiring 
that a reduction should be made in the sum allowed 
to the tribe for keeping the passes open. Now, 
whether this be the true cause, or not, makes but 
little difference in calculating the cost of our connex- 
ion with Cabul. If the Ghilzies have such a griev- 
ance to allege, it shows how easily the susceptible 
elements of insurrection in that country may be 
lighted into sudden combustion. If they cannot 
plead any breach of engagement on our part, it is 
plain that the tranquillity of such a people must be 
a very uncertain criterion of their loyalty and fidelity. 

It is fortunate, that in Scinde and Beloochistan, 
there are no manifestations of outbreak or discontent; 
on the contrary, the installation of Nusseer Khan at 
Khelat, seems to have given satisfaction to the 
Brahooe tribe, and the Murrees maintain their friendly 
character. Example is, however, contagious, and it 
will require a very steady and skilful hand to ma- 


nage these restless, irritable, high-spirited and capri- | 


cious people. The Punjab is still quiet. The pro- 
gress of the Sikhs in Tibet is not regarded with 
jealousy by our Government, who probably think 
that they may be useful allies in that country. Mean- 
while, it would appear, that the ties between the 
present ruler of the Punjab (who has not yet been 
formally recognized by our Government) and the 
Governor-General of India are to be cemented by a 
treaty, and by other measures of mutual benefit. In 
Nepaul, the death of the ranee, who was the fomenter 
of discord, is expected to extinguish the embers of 
hostility. 

The arrival of the King of Burmah at Rangoon 
had, at the date of the latest advices, supplied no 
clue to his intentions. The “ pomp oat 
stance”’ attending his entry are no necessary indica- 
tion of war, and assuming that he had with him an 
army of 10,000 men, provided with artillery, and a 
large fleet of boats (though the numbers are proba- 
bly much exaggerated,) the force, even with the 
50,000 men at Sarawah, is insufficient for an irrup- 
tion into the Anglo-Indian territories. The best in- 
formed persons at Calcutta now entertain precisely 
the same view we took of the subject last month, 
namely, that hostilities will not be initiated by Tha- 
rawadi. As to his real object in visiting the mari- 
time parts of his empire in such warlike state, it is 
at all times (as we before observed) difficult to pene- 
trate the motives of a semi-barbarous potentate. He 
may have no end at all beyond that of a display of 
his means of offence (which are represented as re- 
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| spectable,) or of ascertaining what extent of force 
| we could bring to bear upon his frontiers in case of 
| sudden emergency: he has been probably satisfied 
| regarding this point. The issue of the Chinese quar- 

rel will determine the question of peace or war with 
| Burmah. 


Fesrvary 11.—We have never before had the 
| painful task of recording accounts of so gloomy a 
| complexion as those from Affghanistan, which may 
justly create the utmost alarm, on public and private 
grounds. The insurrection which has broken out at 
Cabul, and spread with such rapidity over a large 
area of the country, inspires the greater apprehen- 
| sions from its secresy onl coltneam, from the mas- 
sacres with which it commenced (indicating its un- 
compromising character,) from the obscurity which 
envelopes its origin, and the uncertainty of its real 
extent. Various causes are assigned for this out- 
break, which seems to have taken all parties, not 
| merely the Shah, but our sharp-sighted Envoy and 
the unfortunate Sir A. Burnes, entirely unawares. 
| It is attributed to religious motives; to an antipathy _ 
|to Europeans and a king supported by them; to 
| the intrigues of Shah Zemaun, the blind elder bro- 
| ther of Shah Shooja, who preceded him on the 
| throne (and between whom a rupture is known to 
have taken place;) to an injudicious reduction of 
/some pecuniary allowances made to some of the 
mountain tribes; and lastly, to the incautious pro- 
ceeding of Lieut. Lynch, to which we have several 
times alluded. The last reason can scarcely ac- 
count for so general a dissatisfaction, and the less, 
because the Ghilzies, whom Lieut. Lynch so 7 
wounded, have shown a disposition to take part wit 
us in the conflict. The prevailing opinion in India 
is, that the revolution has been produced by a gene- 
ral feeling of popular hatred against us and our 
creed, the people being led on by their priests and 
by fanatics, who will endeavour to make it a reli- 
gious war. 

Whatever be the true cause of this calamity, the 
destruction of so many of our best officers, the se- 
vere losses which the British army must have sus- 
tained, and the critical condition of the survivors, 
amidst an armed and vindictive population, as well 
as the subversion of all hopes of establishing the 
permanent tranquillity of such a country by our 
means, inspire sentiments of the most painful kind. 

There are, nevertheless, some reasons for believ- 
ing that too serious apprehensions have been in- 
dulged. ‘The absence of authentic reports, owing 
to the intercepting of the communications, affords 
scope for exaggeration. We find that the insur- 
gents, in every quarter where they have come into 
actual conflict with the British forces, have been 
invariably worsted. Candahar was free from the 
contagion, at the date of the latest advices ; Ghuzni, 
though beleaguered, was supposed to be safe; the 
gallant Sale, at Jellalabad, not only maintained his 
position, but had repeatedly routed the tribes that 
beset him. Reinforcements were in full march for 
the scene of conflict; the Sikhs have promptly con- 
tributed their aid, and although the season of the 
year, the rigours of an Affghan winter, and the diffi- 
culties of access to the country, offer serious obsta- 
cles to the arrival of speedy succour, we must not 
take too desponding a view of them. Unless the 
Affghan expedition was undertaken in utter igno- ~ 
rance of the real disposition of the people, which 
it would be absurd to suppose, there must be a strong 
party there favourable to the Shah (if his conduct 


' 
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has not alienated them,) and a resolute stand and 
proper measures of policy may break up the con- 
federacy, formidable as it appears to be. 
The worst result of the afteir will be, that we must 
now, for the sake of our character, retain our hold of 
Affghanistan. In another article, written when such 
disastrous intelligence was not anticipated, we have 
recommended the retirement of the British army 
within the Indus, and reckoned the perfect success of 
the expedition amongst the elements of danger. Now, 
we acknowledge that its retirement will be imputed to 
fear, and the prestige of our power will then vanish. 


The intelligence from Affghanistan is most disastrous. 
The absence of official accounts, and the difficulty of 
procuring information at all, owing to the communication 
with Cabul being cut off for nearly two months, may 
have led to exaggerated reports and fears of the worst ; 
but the facts, of which there can be no reasonable doubts, 
are sufficiently alarming. 

It would appear, from the statements in the papers, 
that the actual cause for the sudden outbreak of the 
eastern Ghilzie chiefs, and the hostile closing of the 
Khoord Cabul Pass, was this :—those tribes received a 
regular sum from us for keeping the roads clear, and 
sately conveying the dawks, &c., and it is said that the 
officer whose duty it was to make this payment had, by 
some mistake, paid Rs. 160,000 more than was due, 
which mistake the Shah’s government was called on to 
make up; but his majesty argued that he could not be 
responsible for the errors of our own officers; and upon 
this the employe in question put the chiefs under stop- 
pages until the amount should be recovered. ‘They rose 
up in arms and closed the passes. Another account 
states that something did occur of this nature in the pe- 
cuniary arrangements with the eastern Ghilzies, but it 
was on the part of the king’s own minister, and not on 
that of any officer employed by our Government. How- 
ever, before the chiefs left Cabul, they declared to the 
-—_ they were perfectly satisfied with the arrangement 
which, in Sir William’s opinion, left them as well off, 
upon the whole, as they had been before. ‘This, how- 
ever, seems to have nothing to do with the Cabul insur- 
rection, which at present appears to be the result of plots 
and treasons on the part of Zemaun Shah, the (blind) 


elder brother of Shah Shooja, whom he preceded on the | 


throne, and who is an intriguing man, in favour of him- 
self or of his son. 

Gen. Sale’s brigade, which had been under orders for 
the provinces, was sent out to drive the Ghilzies from 
their position, and to re-open the communication. ‘This 
was effected with serious loss on our side. ‘I'he brigade 
fought its way to Gundamuck, much harassed by the 
enemy, and after eighteen days, during which our men 
were almost incessantly engaged, they reached the above 
place much shattered and exhausted, and thence, after fur- 
ther annoyances from them, moved upon Jellalabad. 

In the mean time, while Sale’s force was at Gunda- 
muck—on the 2nd of November—an alarming insurrec- 
tion broke out at Cabul. It was so wholly unexpected, 
that letters written on the preceding day by the envoy 
and minister speak of affairs being in a prosperous con- 
dition, and every thing quiet and peaceable at the capital. 
He was about to leave Cabul at that very time to pro- 
ceed to Bombay, to assume the governorship of that 
presidency. ‘The occupation of the Khoord Cabul Pass, 
and the subsequent opposition which Gen. Sale had met 
with, had ceased to cause any anxiety, as it was supposed 
that the insurgents to the eastward had been effectually 
put down. Butin the midst of this supposed security, 
the storm broke. over Cabul with terrific fury. 

As far as we can gather from the disjointed accounts, 
the first manifestation of the popular anger consisted in a 
murderous assault on a party of our officers, who were then 
leaving the durbar. Sir A. Burnes, his brother, Lieut. C. 
Burnes, and Lieut. Broadfoot, of the European regiment, 
were massacred; and another, Lieut. Sturt, of the engi- 
neers, cut down in the very presence of Shah Shooja him- 
self. At first, such was the overwhelming force of the rebe 
bands, that our troops could do little more than hold them- 
selves in their entrenched camp, and in the Balar-Hissar 
or citadel ; buta series of actions, it appears, had subse- 
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quently taken place, in which our troops had several 
times routed the enemy wiih great loss. In these en- 
ements it is supposed that several officers, and a 

| large number of men, had fallen. The whole city was 
up in arms, the bazars were plundered, the houses of our 

officers ransacked and their property destroyed, the trea- 
sury pillaged, and other depredations committed in the 
town, whilst another large party, chiefly Kuzzilbashes, 
attacked the British cantonments about two miles from 
the town. ‘The rebels are said to have declared one of 
Shah Zemaun’s sons king; but whether the outbreak 
| originated in the intrigues of this party, or whether it was 
|a religious movement, having for its end the extermina- 
tion of the British, is not very clearly known. A pri- 

vate letter states that the insurgents at first called upon 

Shah Shooja to leave us and join them; but he refused 

| to trust himself among his subjects; next, the supreme 
power was offered to bsanedl Akbar, the Dost’s son 
| (who appears to have escaped from Bokhara,) but he de- 
clined, saying, ‘‘ You deserted my father in his need ; I will 
have none of you.’”’ Thenason of Shah Zemaun’s was de- 

clared padshah, some accounts say a son of Shah Shooja. 


Marcu 14.—The intelligence from beyond the 
Indus is truly alarming. Pains have been humanely 
taken to alleviate public apprehensions, and to throw 
| discredit upon the report of the closing catastrophe— 





the total destruction of the Cabul force; but we are 
constrained to say that, after the best consideration 
of all the facts which have come to our knowledge, 
many of them indeed, transmitted through dubious 
channels, and perhaps inaccurate as to dates, we 
| have little doubt that the worst of the statements 
| brought by the mail are substantially correct. 
The reader, who has not a recollection of the re- 
| relative positions where the British forces were lo- 
| cated, will perceive, by reference to a map, that the 
city of Candahar, where Maj. Gen. Nott commands, 
| and which is well protected, is to the south-west of 
| Ghuzni and Cabul, the latter place being nearly due 
| west of Jellalabad, so gallantly held by Major Gen. 
Sale, and which is about 100 miles N. E. of the Sikh 
city of Peshawar, the communication between the 
two places being by the celebrated Khyber Pass, 
through the range called the Sufeid Koh. The dis- 
tance from Candahar to Ghuzni is little short of 250 
miles; the country, the valley of the Turnuk, is 
| practicable for military movements, that is, not ob- 
structed by defiles or passes, and that between 
|Ghuzni and Cabul, about ninety miles (we speak 
| loosely, and not of the exact distances,) is inter- 
| sected by a defile in the hills which separate the val- 
ley of the Turnuk from that of Cabul. The route 
from Cabul to Jellalabad, according to the latest and 
| most accurate travellers, Sir A. Burnes, Lieut. Wood, 
}and Mr. Masson, lies partly through valleys and 
| plains, intersected by streams running into the Cabul 
| river, and partly through passes or defiles in the in- 
| tervening mountains. The city of Cabul is situated 
in a plain or valley, surrounded by mountains, the 
Kohistan of Cabul, and is separated by hills from the 
lain of Khoord Cabul or Little Cabul, through which 
ies the road to Jellalabad, distant about 100 miles. 
At the end of this table land are defiles and passes; a 
| succession of seven is called the Haft Kotal, or 
Seven Passes, the road through which is tolerably 
good. Then follow valleys and defiles (kotals,) of 
which the Karkatcha, the most southerly from 
Cabul to Jellalabad, is represented as not more than 
ten feet wide, the sides naked, craggy, and preci- 
itous. The country continues hilly, till, after pass- 
ing Gundamuck and Nimla, it expands into the plain 
or valley of Jellalabad. All these valleys and table 
lands are well cultivated; indeed, Lieut. Wood 
states that “‘ from Khyber to Cabul, there is no waste 
land; every spot capable of cultivation has been 
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turned over by the plough or the spade.” The inha-! deavour to cut their way through the enemy; but, 


bitants of this part of the country are of various oppressed by numbers, enfeebled by the rigour of 
tribes, mostly Ghilzies, of a quiet character, and | the season, sickness, and want of supplies, sepoys 
more industrious in their habits than those located | marching up to their knees in snow, with an armed 
between Candahar and Ghuzni. A sketch of this | nation behind, before, and around them, upon enter- 
large portion of the Affghan people may not be out | ing the Khoord Cabul Pass, about seventeen miles 
of place here. from Cabul, they were overwhelmed and destroyed. 
The Ghilzies* occupy the principal part of the | This last event, as we have already observed, rests 
country between the two cities we have just named. | upon dubious intelligence; but there are concurrent 
According to Mr. Masson, they are the most nume-'! reports of it, and we understand that the home au- 
rous of the Affghan tribes, and if united under a | thorities do not doubt it: indeed, the Prime Minister 
capable chief, might in the present state of the ‘has intimated as much in the House of Commons. 
country especially, become predominant. The Ghil- |The date of « January 18th,’ when Dr. Brydon is 
zies between Candahar and Ghuzni comprise the | said to have reached Jellalabad, is obviously errone- 
great families of the Ohtaks, the Thokis, the Terekis, | ous; Dr. Reid wrote from Peshawar on the 16th, 
and the Andaris, with their sub-divisions ; of these the | mentioning the receipt of the intelligence by a letter 
first three are independent; the Ohtaks, the most re- | written from Jellalabad on the 13th. A cossid, or 
spectable, are acknowledged to be the head, and atone | any native, by extraordinary speed, might reach 
time furnished the chief, or padshah: they occupy the | Bombay from Peshawar in less than fifteen days. 
high road from Candahar to Ghuzni. The Thokis, Efforts to relieve the troops thus imprisoned by the 
more numerous than the Ohtaks are located to the | climate in a hostile country were made from Canda- 
north and south of the road from Candahar to Mokar. | har and from India. A brigade, under Col. Mac- 
The Terekis border on the frontiers of Candahar, | laren, was despatched by General Nott from Canda- 
east of the Thokis. The Chilzies are both agricul- | har, and, although not molested by the population, 
tural and pastoral; they dwell in villages and castles, | and moving by a route which, as before remarked, 
as well as tents: they have no manufactures except | has few obstacles to military operations, the severity 
coarse carpets, felt, and other rough articles, prepared | of the weather—the cold being 28° below the freez- 
from wool and camel hair. They are a remarkably | ing point—and the depth of the snow, which de- 
fine race of men, the Ohtak and Thoki peasantry be- | stroyed the beasts of burthen and crowded the hospital 
ing probably unsurpassed by any other tribe, for| with sick sepoys, compelled the commander to re- 
commanding stature and strength. They are brave | turn, after approaching within two marches of 
and warlike, but have a sternness of disposition Ghuzni, and being aware of the dismal fate to which 
amounting to ferocity, and their brutal manners are | this retrograde movement might surrender his com- 
encouraged by the hostility existing between them | rades at Cabul. On the side of India, a convoy was 
and their neighbours. Some of the inferior Ghilzies | urged as rapidly as possible through the Punjab to 
are so violent in their intercourse with strangers, that | Peshawar, where arrangements had to be made with 
no language can describe the terrors of a transit | the tribes who guard the terrific Pass of Khyber, 
through their country, or the indignities which are | before Jellalabad could be reached. The latest ac- 


to be endured. 

Such are the races amongst whom a comparatively 
small British force, of heterogeneous elements, se- 
»0¥s and irregulars forming the mass, was unhappily 
isolated ; secure in an utter ignorance of the storm 
about to break upon them; severed into two parts, 
without the means of communication; unprovided 
with stores, and even clothing; at a severe season, 
and in'a mountainous country, whereby retreat and 
succour were almost equally impracticable, and beset 
by a numerous, daring, savage, and treacherous | 
population, exasperated by religious hatred, and goad- 
ed into fury by their priests and chieftains. The | 
wonder is, that men, and especially natives, so encir- | 
cled by dangers, and beset by incentives to despon- 
dency, could have made head against them so long. | 

We do not recapitulate the details given elsewhere 
of the occurrences at Cabul. It appears that, after 
repeated conflicts, in which the insurgents suffered | 
immense losses, Sir Wm. Macnaghten, our envoy, 
consented to a personal interview with the chief, 
Akhbar Khan, the son of Dost Mahomed Khan, 
whose presence and energetic influence probably im- | 
parted to the confederacy its combination and direc- 
tion; that, either from pure treachery, or through 
distrust of the envoy’s intentions, Sir William was 
basely assassinated at this interview, and his com- 
panions were killed or taken prisoners; that, after | 
another series of conflicts, and another abortive ne- 
gotiation, the acting envoy, the brave Major Pot- | 
tinger, and General Elphinstone, resolved to en- 





* This name is a corruption of Khalji or Khilaji, that | 
of a great Toorki tribe, mentioned by Sherifeddin. 
ay, 1842.—Museum. 79 


| sonally in the unpopularity of his allies. 


| counts left this convoy at Jumrood, the mouth of the 
Pass, which was crested with armed bands, and the 
| safety of the gallant force at Jellalabad may depend 
upon whether the sordid feelings of the Khyburees, 
| or their bias towards the cause of Akhbar Khan and 
| against us, shall prevail. 

Upon the whole, never since the period when Na- 
poleon was in full career, and kingdom after kingdom 
fell before him, has a succession of events occurred 
so disastrous to British interests. 

It is natural to inquire how it could have happened 
that, being allies of the reigning king of Cabul, and 
in communication with his party, our envoy and 
officers should have remained in such profound igno- 
rance of this extensive conspiracy, which must al 
been a long time in contemplation, and known, of 
course, to so many. From the statement of Capt. 
Gray, which we publish elsewhere, we might infer 
that the authorities at Cabul were culpably negli- 
gent, and even obtuse. He states, that a native 
chief, on his journey from Cabul to Jellalabad, dis- 
closed to him that the Affghan tribes had combined 
to murder or expe] the Feringhees, and the capital 
was on the eve of an insurrection; and that he 
(Capt. Gray) communicated this information to Sir 
A. Burnes, who must have received it on the 15th 
October, seventeen days before the explosion. 

With respect to the real nature and objects of the 
insurrection, we are still left to conjecture. _ It is re- 
markable that nothing is said in the multitude of ac- 
counts that have found their way, through various 


channels, from Affghanistan into India, about Shah 


Shooja, who, it would appear, does not share per- 
A suspi- 
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cious fact 1s mentioned in one of the latest letters 
from Candabar, whither the insurrection had at length 
penetrated, namely, that Suftur Jung, the Shah’s 
favourite son, and a man of gallantry, who fought 
for us at Cabul, had joined the rabels. 

Having thus stated, without attempting to conceal 
or mitigate the evil, the misfortunes that have be- 
fallen us in Affghanistan, we cannot forbear express- 
ing satisfaction that the present Government, what- 
ever may be its sincere opinions regarding the policy 
of the expedition into that country, are determined to 
adopt vigorous measures to repair the mischief, and 

















redeem the national character. The inclination to 
despondency, and above all, the outcry raised against 
the Indian Government, on account of these disasters, 
are unmanly and unjust. We have never, from the 
first moment when the views of the Indian Govern- 
ment were revealed in the Simla Declaration, ex- 
pressed any other than a doubtful opinion in respect 
to its Affghan policy ; and latterly, since the measure 
had realized its primary objects, we urged the retire- 
ment of our army within the Indus. We were 
startled from the beginning at the risks to which that 
army was exposed, and the numerous contingencies 
upon which its fate and the interests of British India 
depended, whilst isolated in a country the physical 
and moral characters of which are so peculiar. But 
we should be ashamed to aggravate the regret of the 
Indian Government, by imputing to it a calamity 
which might have happened in such a country had 
Dost Mahomed Khan been our protegé, instead of 
Shah Shooja. The question respecting which the 
Indian Government should be put upon its trial is, 
whether it was expedient to interfere at all in the 
affairs of that remote country. But that question has 
been affirmed, almost by the voice of the nation; 
certainly, by almost all our Eastern politicians, and 
by none more than the late Sir A. Burnes. The 
terror of Russian influence in Central Asia provoked 
an universal cry for such interference; though our 
opinion has ever been, and we have frequently ex- 
pressed it, that this was a phantom, and we were, 











therefore, less disposed to incur the obvious dangers 
of extending the horizon of our political influence 
to the States beyond the Indus. Now, however, we 
have no choice. National honour, the foundation of 
national security, is concerned, and the savages of 
Cabul must be taught the salutary lesson of hamanity, 
which other semi-barbarous people have received 
from us, that even war has its moral duties and obli- 
gations. 
We do not anticipate any ill effects from this tem- 
orary reverse amongst the people of India, who, we 
emer, are favourable to the policy of subduing Aff- 
ghanistan, a country which they regard with a feel- 
ing of portentous dread. It is from thence that the 
tide of invasion has repeatedly flowed, and the sub- 
jugation of races that have furnished the bitterest 
persecutors of the Hindus will gratify their ven- 
eance, whilst it must inspire them with confidence 
in the stability of our rule. 
The prospect of ultimate success is encouraged by 








the exploits of the unfortunate army, which exhi- 
bited a disciplined valour that nothing but the having 
had a nation for its antagonists could have quelled. | 
Its deeds excited the admiration of by-standers, if 
we may so speak. Lady Sale* eulogizes the con- 
duct of the troops in the camp. The skill and valour | 


* This lady is the daughter of the late James Wynch, 
Esq. She is supposed to be a prisoner of the Kohista- 
nees. 
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of Sir Robert Sale, which secured one portion of the 
Cabal force, likewise prove what may be expected 
from our army ready, when the season permits, to 
pour into the country. 

In mentioning Sir Robert Sale, we cannot omit 
calling public attention to the suppressions made in 
his despatch, published in the London Gazette; it 
will be seen that those passages which refer to the 
feeling of the population and the misbehaviour of his 
irregular troops are carefully expunged. This must 
have been done here, since the despatch is published 
in a perfect form in India, otherwise we should have 
been ignorant of a proceeding which must destroy 
all confidence in documents hitherto regarded as the 
most authentic materials for history. In the Indian 
papers, Sir Robert himself is charged with suppress- 
ing all mention of the alleged misconduct of the 13th 
Light Infantry, his own corps, who, it is stated in 
the Agra Ukhbar, * behaved shamefully,” whilst the 
Eastern Star calls them “ white-faced cowards.” 
There may be a mistake or misrepresentation with re- 
spect to this; but there is none regarding the other 
suppression. 

It must be confessed that, if Sir Robert Sale’s 
men were guilty of any act of misconduct, their ex- 
ertions may fairly be taken asa set-off.—*“ Seldom 
has the spirit of the British army been so nobly dis- 
played as by the little band of troops at Jellalabad,”” 
observes one of the papers. “ For nearly three 
weeks after their departure from Cabul, they were 
engaged in the most harassing warfare, in difficult 
mountain defiles. Arriving at Gundamuk, they 
found their position untenab!e; they broke up, and 
advanced to Jellalabad, with the whole country at 
their heels. ‘That town was found to be without de- 
fences, and there was but one day’s provision in 
store. But these difficulties served only to stimulate 
the officers and men to exertion. They set to work 
on the defences, repelling every attack of the enemy ; 
the walls rose gradually under their hands, and were 
soon mounted with nine guns, and their position was 
rendered impregnable to any Affghan assault.” 

The intelligence from China this month contains 
nothing worthy of comment, although it indicates 
that hostilities are only suspended. 


The intelligence from Cabul is of the most afflicting 
character. Although imperfect, and derived from casua} 
sources, and although confused and uncertain, some of 
the events, and those of the worst complexion, admit of 
no doubt. 

Our last month’s intelligence left the British forces 
pent up in the Bala Hissar, or citadel of Cabul, and in 
the entrenched camp, six miles from the city (separated 
by a deep stream,) after sundry conflicts with the insur- 
gents, numbering from 20,000 to 30,000. ‘Their commis- 
sariat was destroyed ; and they were badly off for provi- 
sions and clothing. The camp was annoyed by the 
effluvia from heaps of unburied corpses, several thousands 
in number, lying between the camp and the city. While 
in the camp, provisions had become extremely scarce ; 
ammunition was plentiful. In the citadel, both food and 
powder were nearly expended. On the 19th of Novem- 
ber, a convoy of ammunition was sent to the Bala Hissar, 
under Col. Oliver, of the 5th N. I., but, kaving reached 
the nullah, between the cantonments and the town, the 
bridge was found impracticable, and he returned. On the 
20th, it was intimated to the envoy that an immense body 
of Afighans intended to surround the cantonments, and 
explode our magazine with red-hot shot; but every thin 
was quiet during the next day, the enemy being employed 
in making powder and hammering shot. On the 22nd 
they again mustered on the heights, and Major Swayne, 
of the Sth N. I, was sent with a party to occupy 
Dehmeru. As he marched upon it, the enemy eva- 
cuated ; but the place, for some reason, was not taken, 
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and the enemy reiurning got possession of it. The canton- 
ment had hitherto drawn their provisions from Dehmeru ; 
the guard protecting it was a weak one, and was over- 


eee by Meer Musjedee, a native chief, with 1,000 | 


ollowers, and the grain and village fell into his hands. 
The enemy had captured an old 18-pounder gun at 
Charekar, on the 3rd; having placed this on the height, 
within long range of the cantonments, they began to as- 
semble in force around it about the 22nd, and to annoy 
the camp. Their strength did not at first seem to have 
been suspected, though they must have mustered above 
10,000. A light detachment, sent out by Gen. Elphin- 
stone to attack them, brayely rushed up the acclivity, but 
on attaining its summit, found themselves surrounded 
and in danger of being cut off. 
difficulty in regaining the camp, hotly pursued by the 
enemy. A second and more powerful body sallied out, 
and drove the enemy before them. ‘They succeeded in 


reaching the crest of the hill, and dispersing the insur- | 


gents, but were unable tocapture the gun. The Ghilzies 
were dispersed with great slaughter, thirteen distinguished 
chiefs having been reported as slain. 
the troops in the citadel were furiously attacked; they 
suspended their fire till the assailants were close, and 
then so murderous a volley of grape and musketry was 
poured in upon them, that whole avenues were cut by 
the artillery in the advancing masses. A sortie, headed 


by the Vuzzeer and Prince Sufter Jung, completed the | 
Col. Oliver, Capts. | 


destruction the storm of shot began. 
Westmacott, Walker, and M‘Kenzie, and Lieut. Laing 


fell; Col. Mackrell afterwards died of his wounds ; thirty | 


other officers were wounded more or less severely. The 
enemy, undismayed, next day again attacked us, when a 
snow storm put an end to the fight. About this time it 


was discovered that Capt. Johnston must have perished. | 


Accounts were also received of the death of Dr. Grant, 
in medical charge of Kohistan. 


On the 25th Mahomed Akhbar Khan, the favourite | 


son of Dost Mahomed, joined the insurgents. This 


added fresh vigour and bitterness to the assailants, who | 


were recommended to exterminate the ‘‘ Feringhees.’’ 
On the 28th, we shelled the village of Dehmeru, and 
compelled its abandonment; but shortly after this, it 
again fell into the hands of the insurgents. A detach- 
ment of irregular cavalry, while guarding our baggage- 
camels, was attacked by a force of 1,000 or 1,500 horse- 
men ; afier a severe action and gallant defence, they were 
compelled to retire, having suffered severely. 


an attack, but not fulfilling their threats. On the Ist 
December, however, they attacked the Bala Hissar, but 
were repulsed. On the 4th, having planted some guns 


on commanding ground, they were firing into the canton- | 


ments all day. At nightfall, they made a rush for a fort, 
where Lieut. Cumberland, of the 44th, with 100 men, 
was stationed, and exploded a powder bag at the wicket, 
but with no effect. On the 5th the enemy burnt the 
bridge across the nullah, between the cantonments and 
the town, and on the 6th they succeeded in recapturing 
the fort, wounding Ensign Gray, of the 44th, and the 
garrison offering no resistance. On the 8th a convoy of 
ammunition was attacked on its way to the Bala Hissar, 
and forty horse-loads fell into the enemy’s hands. On 
the Sth, an attempt to throw supplies into the citadel was 
unsuccessful, a large portion of the ammunition having 
fallen into the enemy's hands. On the 9th there were 
only three days’ provisions in camp at half-rations. At 
this time we were once more on treaty with the insur- 
gents—the terms proposed by them abating nothing in 
extravagance. ‘The insurgent chiefs seemed to have had 
throughout a regular army in pay. 
horsemen in the field, well mounted and armed. The 
infantry, though about double this in number, were in 
differently appointed, and not formidable. ‘The troops, 
especially in the Bala Hissar, began now to be pressed 
for food, and there is nothing improbable in the rumour, 
that by the end of November they were living on horse- 
flesh. So extreme were their necessities, that treaties 
began to be discussed. ‘The terms proposed by the insur- 
gents, if correctly. reported, were in effect, that our troops 
should surrender their aria, and agree to evacuate the 
country altogether; the married officers and their wives 
to be retained as hostages, and returned only when we 
had got beyond Peshawur, and Dost Mahomed was re- 


They succeeded with | 


On the same day, | 


Several | 
days passed without any fighting, the enemy threatening | 


There were 5,000 | 
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| stored tothem. The envoy’s answer to this was, that 
| ** death was preferable to dishonour; that we trusted to 
| the Gop of Battles, and in his name defied them.”’ 

There is here a blank of three weeks in our informa- 
tion. The fighting appears to have continued with little 
intermission. On the 13th of December, a severe action 
occurred, in which we were more than usually successful, 
having not only defeated the enemy, but secured a small 
| supply of provisions. On the 23rd, again, a bloody con- 
flict took place, where we were worsted, and suffered 
very severely. Further treaties seem to have followed 
| this, as we find reference made in the despatch of the 
25th to terms which had before this been discussed. On 
Christmas-day, the envoy, attended by Capts. Conolly, 
Lawrence, Trevor, and M‘Kenzie, having gone out, ap- 
parently at the request of the insurgent chiefs, to discuss 
the terms of capitulation, an angry interview ensued ; 
probably the insolent terms previously rejected by the 
envoy had been pressed upon him in a manner more 
offensive. He appears to have treated them with scorn: 
high words ensued, when Sir William Macnaghten was 
shot dead on the spot, it is believed, by the hand of 
Ackbar Khan. Capt. Trevor, having drawn his sword 
and rushed on the murderer, was immediately cut to 
pieces, and there is too much reason to fear that at least 
two of the remaining three officers have also perished. 

The charge of the mission now devolved on Major 
Eldred Pottinger. The terms partially acceded to by Sir 
Wm. Macnaghten were accepted by an army perishing 
of hunger. They were to move for Jellalabad through 
the fearful passes of Khoord Cabul, with the determina- 
tion of desperate men standing by the consequences. A 
| fresh meh en the cantonments was announced to have 
commenced before the despatch was closed. A letter 
| from Major Pottinger breaks off thus :—‘* All treaty is at 
|an end; the enemy has just attacked our camp.” 
private letter of the 28th announces that the garrison had 
not at that time left, but were about to move immediately. 
| This is the latest authentic date. 

The fate of the gallant army is, however, unhappily, 
| nota matter of doubt. On the 18th (13?) of January, 
| Dr. Brydon staggered into Jellalabad, wounded and con- 
| fused from suffering and fatigue. He relates that our 
ps quitted Cabul, under the convention agreed upon 
by Major Pottinger, on the 5th. The cantonment was 
immediately occupied by the Affghans, and the English 
were almost instantly attacked. ‘The march became and 
continued a constant fight. At the Khoord Cabul Pass, 
about ten miles from Cabul, the ladies were sent back, 
under an escort of some of Ackbar Khan’s people, who 
promised to protect them. At Tezeen, Gen. Elphinstone 
and Col. Shelton were made prisoners. ‘The native 
troops became disorganized and scattered. At Jagdaluk 
| 400 of H. M.’s 44th, who had before kept well together, 
became disorganized also, broke and scattered. Beyond 
this the doctor knows nothing, having with the greatest 
difficulty preserved his own life. He gives the names of 
seven officers whom he knows to have fallen. Brigadier 
| Anquetil, Major Ewart, and Lieut. Sturt, are among 
them. Some stragglers may have escaped, but there is 
little hope that the main body have not been annihilated. 
We gave up six hostages before leaving the cantonment— 
Webb, Walsh, Conolly, and three others. 

The troops amounted to about 5,500 men, not more 
than 800 being Europeans: of the remainder, at least 
1,500 belonged either to irregular corps, or to the Shah’s 
ownarmy. The really efficient portion consisted of H. 
M.’s 44th foot, one regt. of Bengal light cavalry, three 
of N. Inf., and about 400 artillery and sappers. 

The particulars of the assassination of the British en- 
voy are differently related in different letters. Allagree 
that the act was perpetrated during an interview with the 
rebel chiefs, at which terms of accommodation were dis- 
cussed. It is said that the envoy had agreed to take all 
our troops out of «he country; supplies poured rapidly 
into cantonments and carriage cattle had been procured 
for the march. No move being made, the chiefs became 
impatient, and accused Mahomed Akbar of having be- 
trayed them. He requested the envoy to give him a 
| meeting. They met at a bridge. The envoy was at- 
tended by four officers and eight of his body guard, who 

were halted short of the bridge. The Affghan was ac- 
companied by apparently only a few of his followers. 
| Mahomed Ackbar began by saying that the envoy had 


‘ 
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treated him ill, having agreed to quit the country. He 
said, ‘‘ We have given you food and camels ; now when 
will you go?”’ he envoy pleaded weather, &c., and 
tried to talk Mahomed Akbar over, promising him ad- 
vantages if he would not press the departure of the troops. 
High words followed, and the envoy rose to depart; 
when Mahomed Akbar seized his arm and shot him dead. 
Trevor was instantly cut down and the other officers 
were seized. As soon as the massacre commenced, six- 
teen horsemen, concealed behind a tent, rushed to the 
a and drove off the eight troopers, who ran for their 
ives. 

Another account represents that the point at issue was 
the hostages, which, by the treaty, were to be made over 
to Sir William, by the Affghan Chiefs, and to Akhbar 
Khan’s question, why the envoy did not depart, the reply 
was, ‘‘I am ready to move out to-morrow, if the hostages 
be made over to us.’’ This led to abuse from the Aff- 
ghans, Sir William maintained a quiet silence, and, when 
— for an answer, repeated that, on the hostages 

eing made over, he would march. ‘This firmness ex- 
asperated Akbar, who drew a pistol from his girdle and 
fired at the envoy, but it missing, he drew another, and 
shot him through the head. 

To give a deeper horror to the transaction, Sir Wil- 
liam’s head was paraded on a spear, with the green spec- 
tacles, which the weakness of his sight obliged him to 
wear, placed in the usual position. 

Lady Sale, who was at Cabul during the whole of the 
transactions, wrote (in a strain worthy of her heroic 
husband) a description of an attack as follows: ‘‘ We 
shotted and shelled them all day, and did splendid execu- 
tion. Anderson’s horse charged a large body of the 
enemy’s cavalry up hill, where they were met by two 
squadrons of the 5th cavalry, who charged them down 

ain. The loss sustained by the enemy was enormous. 

hey fled in confusion to an adjacent height ; Anderson 
went out and challenged them again, but they would not 
quit their strong ground.’’ In a later letter, the lady 
speaks more despondingly, observing that Gen. Elphin- 
stone was urgent for a capitulation on any terms, but 
that the envoy would not hear of it. 

One account states that the insurgents made the follow- 
ing proposal to our envoy: ‘‘ Make Shah Soojah over 
to us, and march out of the country, and we will not 
molest you, but supply you with every thing.’’ Since 
the departure of our troops from Cabul, it is said that 
Mahomed Akbar had sent circulars through all the val- 
leys, calling on all good Mussulmans to rise and extermi- 
nate the invaders; he details the officers already killed, 
names the envoy and Burnes, and begs the people to 
take care and not let M‘Gregor escape. 


The Calcutta Englishman has published a narrative, by 
Capt: Gray, of H. M.’s 44th Regt., detailing the circum- 
stances of his journey from Cabul to Jellalabad between 
the 2nd and 24th October, at Which time the hill tribes 
were in arms, and his path was every where watched by 
numerous bands. Capt. Gray left Boodkah on the 3rd 
October, and proceeded to the camp of a native chief, to 
whose protection he had been recommended by Sir A. 
Burnes, named Mahomed Uzzeed Khan, at the head of 
400 horseman, who appear to have fulfilled the trust re- 
posed in them. They had several conflicts with the 
Ghilzies, who at one time offered Rs. 3,000 each, for 
Capt. Gray and an officer who accompanied him. The 
fidelity of the escort was, however, proof against the 
temptation, and they conveyed their charge in safety to 
Jellalabad. ‘The most remarkable feature in the narra- 
tive is, that Capt. Gray states that, on the 7th October, 
the chief told him privately that the whole of the Aff- 
ghans were determined to coalesce and murder or expel 
every Feringhee in the country, and that the people in 
the capital were on the eve of an insurrection. Capt. 
Gray immediately wrote officially to Sir A. Burnes, ac- 
quainting him with the information. One of the escort 
was with some difficulty prevailed on to incur the risk of 
proceeding to Cabul with the letter. He succeeded, and 
returned, bringing to his chief a receipt from Sir A. 
Burnes for the despatch. It is evident, therefore, that 


the letter reached its destination; yet, Capt. Gray’s let- 

ter must have reached Cabul on or about the 15th Octo- 

ber, a fortnight at least before the outbreak took place. 
Candahar remained quiet. 


Killa Abdoola, the chief 
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post between Quetta and Candahar, had been abandoned, 
under the idea that the enemy might cut off the supply 
of water. It is said that an army of 60,000 men was 
about to besiege the city, but with nearly 10,000 troops, 
and a good supply of ammunition and provisions, there is 
not much cause for apprehension relative to Gen. Nott. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir :—Every person concerned in the welfare and sta- 
bility of our government in India must feel the deepest 
interest in the political and military proceedings at the 
north-west of the Indus. Our policy in crossing, what 
Marquess Wellesley so justly described as our ‘‘ natural 
boundary,’’ has always appeared to me very questiona- 
ble, and recent events tend to confirm this opinion. 

lst. We entered a country, all the inhabitants of which 
were hostile to us, and to the rule of our puppet, Shah 
Soojah. 

2nd. We had to contend with bigotted Musulmans, 
who hate us and our religion, and who were in possession 
of a strong, difficult, and dangerous country, at some 
seasons of the year impassable, and where our discipline 
could be of-little avail against native courage, and the 
almost unerring matchlock. 

3rd. We went too great a distance from our supplies 
and the base of our operations, so that, in the event of 
reverses, we must be placed in extreme difficulty and 
danger. 

4th. We deposed a brave and popular sovereign for 
one who has been correctly described as ‘‘ a coward, a 
tyrant, and a fool ;'’ who has always been unfortunate 
and is universally disliked by the people. 

5th. The enormous expense of maintaining an army 
in the country would more than absorb the whole sur- 
plus revenue of India. 

6th. After expending many millions sterling, in defence 
of our Russia-phobia policy, we are in a much worse po- 
sition than when we first entered the country. 

It is now, therefore, high time to consider calmly how 
we can remedy the errors we have committed ; and the 
only plan I can suggest is, that we make a virtue of ne- 
cessity, and return to our own provinces. We could in- 
form Shah Soojah that his government is universally dis- 
liked, and that, as he could not maintain his putieainy 
without our assistance, he must return to Loodiana, and 
abdicate in favour of Dost Mahomed, who would now 
make a very good ally, admit a resident at his court, and 
enter into any negotiation we might think proper. This 
proposal may be considered objectionable, and a very 
strong measure ; but we have only a choice of evils, and 
dangerous disorders require strong remedies. 

It may be the policy of Russia to threaten our north- 
west provinces, in order that we may exhaust our re- 
sources by crossing the Indus. But why should we 
fear any threats of this nature? On the left bank of that 
river we can, at all times and seasons, meet any force 
that may be opposed to us, Russian, Persian, and Aff- 
ghan united. In a very few months, we could assemble 
an army of 40,000 Europeans and 150,000 natives, with 
artillery. Such being the case, let not any false pride, 
nor any vain and imaginary fears, induce us to incur a 
positive evil for dangers that are only prospective and 
may never occur, for such a policy does not become a 
wise, brave, and powerful nation. On the left bank of 
the Indus, our power and resources would be unlimited ; 
but we must ever be weak and powerless when we enter 
a hostile mountainous country, far from our resources in 
all the necessaries of war. 

I will make but few remarks upon our military policy, 
though, from first to last, there appears to have been the 
want ofa master-mind to regulate our proceedings. Our 
commissariat has been defective; our men have been 
cut up in detail, as they were at the commencement of the 
Nepaul campaign, and we do not appear to have used an 
exertions to conciliate the people. ‘There has been —m | 
of the fortiter in re, and but little of the suaviter in 
modo; we have attempted more by physical than moral 
force, and, if report be true, we have even introduced 
Lynch \aw. 

‘In all mountainous districts, it should be our policy to 
pay tribute for a safe ay 4 through the country, which 
is infinitely cheaper, and far more politic, than fighting. 
I was in the Mahratta campaign, and know that we pur- 
chased possession of some hill forts for a few thousand 
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rupees, which would have cost us many lakhs to have | asked, is the consequence of the disaster to the coun- 
taken in the regular way, by siege and assault. We | try? Six thousand men, in a military sense, are no 
— a bye 4 apo d oy me are —— | irreparable loss to mighty England; nor can a few 
Malwa, and we shall act very unwisely if we ever dis- | tribes. of barbarians ultimately resist our exerted 
continue this system, which was planned and organized | energies. But the event speaks of two facts in terms 
by Sir John Malcolm. too plain to be misunderstood. Mistaken indeed 
Should we be compelled to re-enter Cabool, let us| must that policy have been, that could blind its 
hope that our future career may be more fortunate than | followers to preparation for an outburst so wide, 
the past, and that we may grow wise by ex rience. | 9 simultaneous, and so systematically support- 
But, as the Duke of Wellington, Marquess Wellesley, | d. That, th 7 li f y : y t eth 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, Sir Alexander Burnes, Mr. | ©: at, the policy Of years, i must be the 
Elphinstone, Sir H. Willock, and other most able men, | work or the cost of years to repair. But it is ob- 
were opposed to Lord Auckland’s policy, I trust we may | served that the natives were always in possession of 
find means to make an early and honourable retreat, or | the reports of the successive disasters some days be- 





a peaceful ae in that unfortunate country. fore authentic accounts reached the European fune- 
nietion ei oi most obedient a EB tionaries. ‘The natives, then, have extensive secret 
. og “““*) understandings reserved from their alien ralers. In 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. what part is our hold certain? The question points 
Sir :—The catastrophe that has taken place at Cabul; | at larger means to strengthen our hold ; for to retreat 
the lamentable fate of so many valuable officers, and the | in the face of danger, to surrender posts which are 
jeopardy of the British troops in Affghanistan, together | torn from us, were a policy which it would be diffi- 
with the fearful alternative of an interminable war with | eylt to recommend, and impossible to expect. 
the people of that country, or the abandonment of the 
enterprise with disgrace, show most clearly the reckless . : 
impolicy of the expedition beyond the Indus, which con- | _, APRIL 2.—An ingenious correspondent has been at 
travened all the salutary maxims upon which our Indian | the pains to ran a parallel between the reverses of 
rule has been, or should be, conducted. I am surprised | the Romans ander Crassus in Parthia and the recent 
that some independent Member of Parliament has not | reverses of the British in the country of the Affghans. 
— pe Be ge Bad a a a ~ 4 The parallel is sufficiently close to interest as curious, 
which will inflict a deep wound upon the British charac- | °V€" though it did not convey the lesson that a 
ter in India. great nation, which has suffered in an unwise and 
I am, Sir, &e. Ww. unjust attempt to extend its dominion by conquest, 
may with perfect safety retire within its old frontier. 
hier Before the Indian Government interfered in the 
[From the Spectator.] affairs of Cabul, the British outpost on the North- 
Marcn 2.—No such disastrous news has for many | west occupied the line of the Sutledge. In front 
years reached this country as that which has arrived | was the Punjaub; a not unfertile country; but inter- 
from India. ‘The progress of our arms” was car- | sected by deep and rapid rivers, and in possession of 
ried merrily on till our flag was set beside that of | the warlike and independent Sikhs. To the right 
our puppet, Shah Soojah,in Cabul; but there the | was the high table-land of Central Asia, with its 
progress has abruptly terminated in the total engulf- | numerous colossal mountain-ranges, barely practica- 
ing of “our arms.” Yes, Sir William M‘Naghten | ble for a moderate army, and too barren to feed a 
had just written home to declare our supremacy es-/large one. On the left was an extensive desert, 
tablished, when all Cabul rose beneath his feet: | reaching to the sea. A more easily defensible fron- 
Sir Alexander Burnes was the first swallowed in the | tier cannot be imagined. An invasion from the 
earthquake of arms; next Sir William himself, | Sikhs or from the Chinese territories could occasion 
Governor of Bombay and representative of the | no alarm; the Affghans and Beloochees were broken 
power of England in North-western India, was | up into a thousand hostile clans; Persia was scarcely 
destroyed, and his mutilated remains were made the | able to maintain its own existence as a state; and 
object of ignominious ribaldry; and at length, if every | had Russia been the invading power, its attack must 
general rumour is to be believed, the English army | have been concentrated at a distance from its own 
of occupation has been literally expunged. Co- | frontiers, amid feeble allies or avowed enemies, upon 
runna, Walcheren, all the reverses that have che- | the strong position we have described ; the defenders 
quered our military career, baffle the memory to find | of which could have been regularly, plentifully and 
a parallel to the utter defeat which, in the eyes of | cheaply supplied with provisions and other necessa- 
the barbarians of the Indian frontier, has crushed our | ries, from the British dominions. 
power. Yet that is indeed not the worst. Whether; When the British troops advanced to place Shah 
in a fatal retreat or dying on the spot, it was the hard | Soojah on the throne, this advantageous position 
lot of the desparing warriors to leave behind them | was wantonly thrown away. It was known that a 
sixteen English ladies, one of whom was the wife | strong detachment of the British army must for years 
of their chief. Assuredly, if the fate of the perished | be maintained in the country in order to keep him 
army were certain to be renewed, another would | upon the throne. ‘This detachment was isolated 
volunteer on the first call to rescue that tender band, | from British India by deserts and by the country of 
if rescue be possible ere it is too late. Before the|the Sikhs. It was certain that it would be anexpen- 
anxiety for them, horror at the barbarity of the | sive matter to forward regular supplies to it: and the 
officers’ death, at the sickening details of thousands | line of communication might at any time be inter- 
of dead bodies strewing the snow, pity for the troops | rupted by local and comparatively paltry insurrec- 
cut off in their brave perseverance to the last, sink to | tions. And nothing was gained by incurring this 
insignificance. It is a positive relief to learn that| additional expense and hazard. The Affghans and 
the delicate women were put to hard menial offices ; | Persians were powerless as invaders ; had the Sikhs 
and some hope lurks in the assurance that they are | inclined to make predatory incursions into the British 
detained as hostages to exchange for Dost Moham- | territory, the removal of a part of the British army at 
med. Cabul enabled them to do it with comparative ease 
The flush of outraged humanity passed, what, it is| and impunity; and against an invading Russian 
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force, the hills and vallies of Cabul were far less de- 
fensible than the line of Sutledge. As a defensible 
arrangement the movement was madness; and in no 
other way could the occupation of the Affghan coun- 
try benefit our Indian Sa ecg The commercial 
intercourse with the Western countries was too tri- 
fling to render it advisable to purchase its continu- 
ance, even if it had been endangered by Russian in- 
trigue, at the expense of their permanent occupation. 

he advance beyond the line of the Sutledge was 
a false step ; and the sooner it is retracted the better. 
It may be alleged, that to retreat would evince weak- 
ness and encourage insurbordination within the Bri- 
tish territory, and predatory attacks from the neigh- 
bouring nations. Doubtless it would : but if the weak- 
ness be real, the danger will not be diminished by 
vain efforts to extend our dominions, when we have not 
strength to retain what we have got; and if it exist 
only in the imagination of our enemies, a few sharp 
lessons will soon undeceive them. The folly of 
Lord Auckland and his advisers, aided in England by 
Palmerston and Hobhouse, has forced this equivocal 
appearance upon us; but the British power in India 
is sufficiently strong to endure its consequences for 
the short time the doubt can last. Our only danger 
is in allowing false pride to induce us to persist in 
an unwise policy. 


ENGLAND AND AFFGHANISTAN, OR ROME BEYOND 
ITS BOUNDARIES. 


Tuere is + ~~ similarity between our situation and 
that of the Romans, at the present time. We may 
observe with some profit how they acted under the same 
circumstances. The boundaries of the Roman empire 
were the Euphrates, the Rhone, and the Rhine. The 
Romans often passed the first of these rivers, and almost 
invariably got beaten. In the relations of the expeditions 
of Crassus and Antony into Parthia, there are passages 
which find themselves completely paralleled in our 
Affghan expedition. Both European nations, the first of 
their time, the Romans and Britons, have had to face 
Eastern people of comparatively insignificant power. 
Both alike have had to pass good natural boundaries, the 
one the Euphrates and the desert, the other the Indus 
and the mountains. Both alike invaded the country of 
their antagonist, gave the cause of provocation, and had 
some reason to charge their enemies with the employment 
of treachery in their defence. The same merit in warfare 
belonged to the Romans and English as compared with 
the Parthians and Affghans: the former were sure of 
victory in the open field and fair combat, where a few 
would overcome many, but could not be always superior 
under adverse circumstances of their situation ; and if the 
one might be overwhelmed by sand, the other might be 
buried in snow. In the article on Parthia in the Encyclo- 

dia Britannica, vol. xvi. page 2, we find, before the 

omans, that the army of Antiochus Sidetes, consisting 
of 400,000 men, after the conquest of Parthia were entirely 
cut off, king and soldiers, like the English in Affghanistan. 
The inhabitants, provoked by exactions, conspired to- 
gether and arose simultaneously against the invaders ; 
who, having separated too far apart, were unable to join 
together in opposing the enemy, and were consequently 
destroyed in detail. The Parthiens presented themselves 
in threatening collision with the Roman power; but, 
overawed, had made an alliance with it; which the 
Romans under Crassus first broke, by invading their 
country. Afterwards, both nations, whenever their 
interest, their policy, their love of glory tempted them, 
acted on the offensive. The Romans repulsed, the 
Parthians were sure to. follow their retreat over the 
Euphrates, and return the compliment of invasion to Syria 
4 even Asia Minor; but, matched against Roman 
troops on their own territory, they were sure to get 
eventually beaten. However, the Romans did not think 
it always necessary to avenge their losses. They waited 
the chapter of accidents to turn the tables on the Parthians. 
Tt was not thought necessary to the honour of a Roman 
to turn Parthia into a desert or exterminate the natives ; 
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nor to their moral influence over neighbouring countries 
that they should immediately avenge a triumph over 
their arms. Crassus was vanquished, put to death, and 
his body subjected to insult. The Parthians ironically 
remarked to the Romans on the probable consequence of 
eternal war between the two nations, by putting to death 
their greatest General ; or else they seriously did intend 
to respect the person of Crassus, but through mistake a 
fray ensued, and Crassus and his followers fell. 

Chenme Macnaghten into Crassus, and Octavius the 
Roman Lieutenant into Trevor, and circumstances re- 
ported near two thousand years ago of the former will 
suit the newspaper reports of the latter. The Romans 
charged the Parthians with treachery ; who in fact fre- 
quently used it to get their enemy into their hands: and 
it seems a law of nature that the abuse of force can only 
be opposed by fraud ;—the strength of the lion by the 
cunning of the fox. The Parthians answered the charge 
of treachery by recriminating on the Romans their forget- 
fulness of conventions. The English were not attacked 
by the Affghans, and they invaded their country: there 
were independent countries between them; and it may 
be doubted whether, if the Affghans came to any terms 
with the retreating forces of England, there would be 
any difference in the result: the British Government 
would be still actuated by the same politica] motives to 
make good their losses. ‘This expedition of Crassus cost 
the Romans 30,000 men killed and taken prisoners; yet 
the Romans and Julius Cesar did not resent the death 
of Crassus or try to recover the captives, but left the 
Parthians to take the initiation. The poopie of Syria, 
disgusted with the Romans, invited the Parthians to their 
assistance ; who not only overran Syria, but Asia Minor. 
Compelled to return into their own country by the Roman 
Generals, they defeated Antony, who followed them, 
with a second loss to the Romans of 30,000 men. The 
retreat of Antony was similar to our recent situation in 
Affghanistan : though the Parthian monarch had agreed 
t alow the Romans to retire unmolested, he attacked 
them no less than eighteen times on their march. The 
Roman army began to desert; and Antony would, it is 
said, have been left to himself, had not the Parthians, in 
a cruel as well as impolitic manner, murdered all those 
who fled to them, in the sight of the rest. The parallel 
to this is related in one of the back Asiatic journals, as 
having occurred to us in Affghanistan. The Parthians 
were sure to quarrel among themselves when they had 
defeated the common enemy of mankind, the Romans ; 
a practice among the Afighan tribes, and which we might 
be sure would occupy them if left to themselves. Antony 
did not revenge his wrongs, nor the Romans wish to 
teach the Parthians what the last Asiatic journal proposes 
we should give instruction in to the Affghans, ‘‘ that war 
has its moral duties and obligations.’”” The Affghans 
might tell us they have already given us a lesson in right 
and wrong as between nations, which the Times news- 

aper says we never know till taught by our reverses. 

he Parthians some time after the check Antony had 
received, when they had settled their private quarrels, 
made war upon the Romans with their usual want of 
success. But, bearded as they were, the Romans found 
it politic not to resent injuries ; though, far from declining 
in strength, the empire was more vigorous than before, 
if we may judge from succeeding events; for not long 
after, Trajan, on a slight pretext, invaded Parthia, and 
the Romans for the first time conquered that country. 
However, Adrian his successor withdrew his forces from 
those provinces beyond the Euphrates, and made that 
river his boundary. Under the Emperors Varus and 
Severus war was: carried on between the Romans and 
Parthians with alternate success. The Parthians com- 
menced by invading the Roman territory, but had their 
own overrun by the Romans, who were forced eventually 
to retire. Caracalla, by treachery and cruelty, provoked 
a war with the Parthians: but the Romans on his death 
sued for peace, and obtained it by giving up the prisoners 
and paying a large sum of money to defray the expenses 
of the war ; terms to which they now made the Parthians 
submit. Finally, this nation, that had successfully with- 
stood the Romans when masters of the world, were con- 
quered by Russia: and though the Affghans might carry 
on a like career with the English, they would not upset 
or shake our empire there, as the French imagine. As 
in the case of the Parthians, the Affghans are moro 
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likely to fall victims to some neighbouring nation, and, | the way open to a Russian invasion of our Indian pos- 
to make the parallel complete, very probably Persia. | sessions. 


Parthia possessed many rich cities, and there was more | 
temptation to the Romans to do her wrong than we have | 
to persecute the Affghans; who are poor though indus- | 
trious people ; parts of their country, that we propose to | 
make desert, being better cultivated than our own. | 
The Romans never made a war of religion ; they were so | 
tolerant that the prejudices of superstition never came into | 
collision: but we carry them always with us, and the | 
religious feeling of the Afighans is said to be against us ; | 
whilst we propose to convert the war into a crusade, and | 
from the animosity of the Hindoos to the Mahommedans, | 
we flatter ourselves with the prospect of seconding our 
object by stirring up the former, who are our Bepoys, | 
with a crusade against the latter, who are the Affghans. | 
The Romans thought of entirely conquering mountain- | 
tribes, even in subjected provinces, and imposing on | 
them regular taxation: many years have not passed | 
since we brought the Highlands of Scotland to such a} 
state; and to establish these unprecedented exactions 
among the mountains of Affghanistan, was to act with a | 
wilful blindness, and making custom, law, and — 





government only extend oppression. 

However we may qualify invasion and conquest, ty- | 
ranny and exaction, yet we cannot excuse the slaughter | 
of our allies the Ghilzies, by Major Lynch; which at | 
once makes up any difference between us and the | 
Romans in their conduct towards the Parthians ; puts | 
our proceedings on a par with Caracalla’s, who in a time 
of peace surprised the Parthians ; and justifies the Aff- 
ghans in their slaughter of Macnaghten and troops. If | 
we say the blood of our troops must be avenged, we 
must consider that, according to our own showing, we 
must have at least shotted, shelled, sniped, and slaugh- | 
tered of the enemy many more than the 5,000 we calcu- | 
late our loss at; and therefore the scale of vengeance 
has still to be weighed in favour of the Affghans. We 
may say our national honour requires vengeance: but | 
national honour near home, and at a distance, as the | 
Romans thought, are very different things; the latter can | 
bide its time. We laughed at the French talking of na- 
tional honour when we disregarded their feelings and in- | 
terests by our behaviour to them in our Syrian policy: | 
they retired to their fortifications, and increased taxation ; | 
and Sir Robert Peel points to increased estimates and a 
full treasury as the best means of insuring, as it will, if | 
necessary, enforce respect. ‘The French always think | 
that nations are to pass out like their own conquests | 
under Napoleon; but Guizot, speaking on the subject of | 
Turkey, remarked, that long-consolidated empires did | 
not decline so quickly as his countrymen calculated, who | 
in the brief present of their lives crowd the events of 
ages. 
time to decline ; and — we may be at our highest, 


DR. BRYDON’S ESCAPE TO JELLALABAD. 


We have been favoured, says the Times, with the 
following interesting letter from the only uncaptured 
survivor of the Cabool army—Dr. Brydon. It is 
addressed to his brother, and dated Jellalabad, Janu- 
ary 20. 


* My dear Tom,—Here I am at this place, all safe, 
but not all sound, having received three wounds on 
the head, Jeft hand, and knee. I have lost every 
thing I had in the world; but my life has been saved 
in a most wonderful manner, and I am the only Eu- 


| ropean who has escaped from the Cabool army (al- 


though we have heard of two having been taken by 
the enemy, it is very doubtful if they will be spared.) 
Two natives only have reached this place, making, 
with myself, three persons out of an army of 13,000. 

‘I got on very well till within about 50 miles of 
this, with the exception of losing all my baggage, 
&c. I then lost the horse on which I was riding. 
Having taken one of my servants, who was wound- 
ed, up behind me, we fell rather too far in the rear, 
when he was pulled off from behind, and I fell with 
him. I was instantly felled to the earth with the 
blow of a large knife, which wounded me in the 
head. I, however, managed to avert the second 
blow, by receiving my enemy’s hand on the edge of 
my sword, by which his hand was somewhat da- 
maged, and he dropped his knife, and made off as 
fast as he could, and I, following his good example, 
managed to reach the main body, minus my horse, 
cap, and shoe, which last I Jost in the snow. I was 
then trudging along holding fast by the tail of ano- 
ther officer’s horse, when a native, who was riding 
close by, said that he could ride no further, and told 
me to take his horse, which I did without delay. I 
do not know who the man was, as it was quite dark 
at the time, but the saddle must have belonged to an 
Affghan. I now got to the front, where I found a 
number of officers, who determined to push on, as 
the men would obey no orders, and were halting 


The and Gree ires < : , : 
oe panes ye din Ie ogening = agony ions | every minute. We travelled on slowly all night, 


| fired at occasionally from the sides of the hills, and 


and people are apt, in reading history, to date a nation’s | I 
decline from what they conceive to be the highest | found ourselves at daybreak about 30 miles from this, 


ievel of their greatness, yet they do not calculate how | our party consisting of only seven officers, five Euro- 


long they remain fixed in that position,—like the life of 
man, where you do not see the decay of nature till near | 
the termination of his existence. 
The Germans, on the other side of the Danube, in- | 
vaded the Roman territories in their very earliest history : | 
it was not till Trajan, soon after whom the Romans | 
showed symptoms of decline, that the Emperor passed | 
the Danube; and they were those very Germans who | 
were the first conquerors of the Roman empire, when it 
fell under the Northern barbarians. ‘The Romans never | 
made permanent conquests in Germany on the other side 
of the Rhine. The loss of the legion of Varus may be | 
likened to our reverses in Affghanistan; but Augustus 
did not avenge it, and Germanicus did not march into 
their country till three years after the misfortunes of | 
Varus. The Romans under Germanicus were not suc- 
cessful ; and all that he and succeeing Generals could 
do, was to pursue the policy which we propose to re-enact 
in Afighanistan—set fire to their villages, towns, &c., 
and make a desert of the country. But as we are in 
fear of a power beyond, which the Romans were not, 
we had much better have a brave people and their pos- 
sessions between us and it, binding them by gratitude to 
us, than make a power always hostile to us and ready to 
join in any attempt against us, or leave an unpeopled 
desert, or broken power, making the paths clear and 














pean soldiers, and myself, the rest having lost us in 
the dark, and gone by some other road. 

* At about 10 A. M. we were attacked and sur- 
rounded on all sides by horsemen : three officers and 
the five Europeans were here killed. One of the 
officers was Lieutenant Bird, of the Madras army, 
who feil close by my side. I, with the remaining four, 
got clear of the horsemen, and pushed on; three of 
our party being well mounted, left the fourth and 


| myself far in the rear, when he, after coming on 


some way, Said his horse was done up, and that he 
would hide until night, for which purpose he left me 
about four miles from this. He was taken and 
killed. 

‘*] proceeded slowly for a short time, when I saw 
a great many people running towards me in all direc- 
tions. I waited until they got pretty close, and then , 
pushed my horse into a gallop and ran the gauntlet 
for about two miles under a shower of large stones, - 
sticks, and a few shots, in which I had my sword 
broken by a stone, my horse shot in the spine close 
to the tail, and my body bruised all over by the 
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stones. I was now attacked by a horseman, who 
left a party of about six, whom I saw leading away 
one of our officers’ horses who had gone on ahead; 
these three were killed; and having nothing to de- 
fend myself with, and my horse being quite done 
up, he wounded me on the knee and hand, when 
seeing me stoop down he galloped away as fast as 
he could, thinking, I suppose, that I was looking for 
a pistol. 1 now proceeded unmolested, and arrived 
here about 1 o’clock, quite done up, as was also my 
poor horse, who lost the use of his hind legs next 
day, and died two days after without ever getting up 
after his arrival. If you receive this, let them know 
at home that I am alive, as I have not been able to 
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write since October last, and perhaps we shall not 
have the road open when the next overland starts. 
Since arriving here I have had three shirts, three 
pair of socks, a jacket, and a pair of trousers given 
to me. A bor fine stock, you will say; however, 
it must do until I can get another outfit. Write to 
| me and let me know the news from home. 
* Your affectionate brother, 


“ Witiiam Brypon. 


‘** P.S. I arrived here about noon onthe 13th. All 
further particulars you will find in the papers, so I 
can write no more at present, it being awkward hold- 
ing my paper whilst writing.” —Ezaminer, April 9. 





SUBJECTS FOR PAINTINGS IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Amipst all the talk about the decorations of the 
new Parliament-houses, there has been marvellously 
little said about the subjects of the paintings with 
which they are to be embellished. An eminent 
artist examined before the Committee suggested the 
insurrection of Wat Tyler. He did not indeed ex- 
pressly say that it ought to be adopted; but he 
dwelt with such gusto upon its capabilities for pic- 
torial representation, that it was clear he already saw 
himself, in his mind’s eye, seated upon the scaffold- 
ing, bringing into play all his recondite knowledge 
of ancient costume, and all his mastery of the ar- 
rangement of colours, in order to astonish an admir- 
ing public. 

ut what has Wat Tyler to do with either the 
House of Lords or the House of Commons? Jack 
Cade, indeed, might be appropriately introduced in 
the frescoes of some national school, if it were only 
in commemoration of his righteous judgment in the 
case of the Clerk of Chatham. 

The ornaments of the Legislative Halls ought to 
harmonize with the objects to which they are de- 
voted. 
gory. Much, it is true, might be done in this way. 
The Speaker might be represented led to the chair 
by Justice and Liberty, while a swarm of little 
cherubs clustered about all its projections as thick 
as the elves about oak boughs and buttercups in 
Fuseli’s illustrations of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream: ora host of the same cherubs might be in- 
troduced puffing and sweating beneath the goodly 
corporation of Charles James !"ox, which they were 
bearing with pain up to the celestial regions, to 


which the spare figure of his rival Pitt was rising | 


by the law of its own tenuity; or the great men of 
past and present times might be grouped in some 

rand * ceagheney Conversations,”—Sir Harry 

ane discussing theology with Sir Robert Inglis; 
O’Connell and Cromwell arranging the pacification 
of Ireland; Horace Walpole explaining the merits 
of Strawberry Hill to Cobbett; or Lord Falkland 
conversing with Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. These 
are tempting ideas, but, for various reasons not ne- 


cessary to enlarge upon, we prefer the illustrative | 


historical. 


A judicious selection of prominent events in the | 


We cannot in conscience recommend alle- | 


the leathern apron he had worn when a mechanic to 
be borne before him as a banner when a king ; and of 
another, that he had inscribed on a conspicuous part 
of his royal hall, “ Saladin the Great must die :”’ 
the House of Commons might combine both pieces of 
morality with felicitous effect, by placing opposite 
a picture of Queen Elizabeth boxing the Speaker’s 
ears, one of Oliver Cromwell ordering the mace to 
, be carried away. Then, to “ fill the space between”’ 
| this alpha and omega of a Representative Legislature, 
| might be introduced pictures of incidents expressive 
|of the character of the House of Commons, and 
jthe estimation in which it is held. For the first 
might be recommended—the Speaker ordering the 
Sheriffs into confinement; and the scene where Sir 
Robert Walpole and Pulteney having laid a wager 
| about the correctness of a Latin quotation, and the 
Speaker having decided against the Minister, the 
Premier of England chucked the half-guinea across 
the House to the leader of the Opposition, amid the 
| breathless attention of an admiring senate. The 
People’s love for their own House might be ex- 
| pressed by a torch-light view of the soldiery mus- 
itered for its protection when it was engaged in 
| passing the Corn-law of 1815. 
Suggestions throng upon us as deep calleth unto 
|deep: but it is enough at present to direct attention 
to the subject, and to express a hope that when the 
| time comes for laying hand to the work, the claims of 
George Cruikshank and HB may not be overlooked. 
Unfortunately, there is no Hogarth in our day—at 


| least in painting.—Spectator, March 19. 


| 


ATTACK ON THE MONASTERY OF THE 
| GREAT ST. BERNARD. 





Tre Phare du Leman states that the monastery 
of the Great St. Bernard was lately attacked during 
the night by fourteen brigands. The holy fathers 
(according to the report) defended themselves with 
great courage, let loose their dogs, and killed five of 
their assailants. © They had, however, to deplore the 
loss of their prior, with three of their servants, and 
several dogs.—Examiner, February 5. 


| 
NATIVE EAST INDIAN KNIGHT. 


history of either House might be made, to leave | 


upon the spectator a correct impression of its cha- 
racter, and the circumstances which have contri- 
buted to develope it. Thus, with regard to the 
House of Commons— 

It is said of one Oriental potentate, that he caused 


Tvuespay’s Gazette states that the Queen had 
granted the dignity of a Knight of the United King- 
om of Great Britain and Ireland to Mr. Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy of Bombay in the East Indies. —Specta- 
tor, February 19. 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘* Antonio and old Shylock, both stand forth!” 
Shakspeare. 


Every social epoch has its distinctive vices, just as 
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individual dearer than all. The service of plate, the 
gaudy equipage, the diamond coronet, forfeited a 
ortion of their value. A death’s-head was at every 
anquet,—a memento mori at every ball,—a premoni- 
tory knell in every ear! 
But the moment these anxieties abated, and 


Grim-visag’d war did smooth his wrinkled front, 


what tenfold requital did the worldlings yield them- 
selves for previous self-denial !— What an uproar of 





epidemics prevail at different seasons and in sundry 
localities. As surely as the canals of Batavia, the 
jungles of Sierra-Leone, or the Campagna of Rome, | 
generate malaria and disease, is the infancy of a na- 
tion, “ere human statutes purge the general weal,” 
distorted by the convulsions of bloodshed and rapine ; 
while, in the national corruption succeeding the over- 
ripeness of civilization, are engendered the colder- 
blooded crimes of treachery and fraud. According 
to a genealogical tree, not recorded in the Herald’s 
Office, the prodigal and the wanton are parents of the 
swindler, the forger, the usurer. Though the knife 
of the guillotine and bolt of the gallows be of iron, 
the mainspring influencing their action is formed of 
a more precious metal. 

The first fifteen years of the present century consti- 
tuted a stirring epoch. The swell of the waters of 


rejoicing, what prodigality of pleasure, what cost, 
what splendour, what riot, what intemperance, cele- 
brated the ratification of peace! England thought no 
further of her legions of dead, her millions wasted ; 
and not content with hanging up her conquered ban- 
ners in triumph, or chanting her Ze Deums with 
gteateful solemnities, suffered her anthems to be over- 
powered by a Bacchanalian roar, and the senseless 
giggle of fashionable levity. 

Intoxicated by the brillianey of a congress of kings 
in their capital, the English hurried to the Continent 
to keep up their fever of excitement. From that mo- 
ment, the manners of the day acquired a looser tone, a 
more Epicurean luxury. London grew ashamed ofits 
homeliness, and began to affect airs of virtw and 
graces of savoir vivre. New customs were introduced, 
and splendid enervation prevailed. To that epoch 








strife, after the recent revolutionary storm, had not 
yet subsided ; and the gallant vessels of the various 
States of Europe were still in peril of a shock. On 
all sides resounded the ha, ha! of the trumpet, and 
the neighing of the war-horse. A sword was in every 
hand, and angry passions contended in every breast. 

At such periods, the minds of men wax fierce and 
reckless. The coveter of other men’s goods hardens 
into the highway robber; the coveter of other men’s 
lives attacks by open violence rather than by poison 
or stealth; “I dare not,” no longer waits upon “I 
would.” The social body is in a state of terrible ex- 
citement. Its very virtues are ferocious ;—what can 
be expected of its vices? 

Yet the unnatural calm that succeeds to this enthu- 
siasm of atrocity, the inglorious sloth of national soul 
and body arising from prolonged peace and prosperity, 
has results almost equally pernicious. As the glar- 
ing summer heats bring forth the noisome insect or 
fatal reptile race, a brood of despicable vices and gro- 
velling crimes is hatched into existence by the sun- 
shine of aimless prosperity. As in the becalming of 
the ocean so powerfully described by Coleridge, 

Slimy things do crawl with legs, 
Upon the slimy sea. 
Even “creeping things” acquire foree when “ innu- 
merable;”’ and by the time the swords of legions of 


may be retraced the ruin of many a princely fortune. 
Not only were millions left behind by our migrant 
aristocracy in foreign capitals, or the gaming-tables of 
Paris, Spa, or Baden; but, on their return to England, 
their residences, whether in London or the provinces, 
afforded disgraceful evidence of the new dis-order of 
things. Foreign servants abounded in every noble 
household; foreign tradesmen were established in 
every street. Every thing worn, eaten, said, or done, 
was 4 /a this, or d la that; and money rose proportion- 
ately in value, and timber fell. Unlike the ancient 
retainers or hereditary purveyors of graver times, these 
strangers came like locusts into the land, to plunder, 
devour, and take flight again; thenceforward multi- 
plied advertisements of family estates to be sold, 
family mansions to be let, and “‘mMonEY TO BE AD- 
VANCED TO NOBLEMEN OR GENTLEMEN” on the most 
disinterested terms, attested the progress we were 
making in national refinement. 

Among the latter, and singularly familiar to the 
young spendthrifts of the universities and the Guards, 
were the manifestoes of a certain A. O., to whom 
reference was to be made by letter, addressed to the 
Hungerford Coffee-house. There was a tone of 
respectability in the phrasing of these advertisements. 
They had the air of proceeding from some gentleman 
with a large floating capital, and no great faith in 
government securities, anxious to obtain good interest 





disbanded mercenaries have been converted into the 
implements of the housebreaker and pickpocket, and 
the gold-shed of luxury has exercised as hardening 
an influence over the human heart as the blood-shed 
of a more turbulent period, we begin almost to regret 
the times when perpetual terror of body begat a more 
immediate terror of peril to the soul. 

While the ascendancy of Napoleon diffused through- 
out Europe a panic rivalling the Reign of Terror cre- 
ated by Robespierre in France, the generous affections 
remained in play, to controvert the frenzy of national 
virulence and party hatred. Most people had some 
near and dear connexion involved in the dangers of 
the war; and even the frivolous classes blushed to 
surrender themselves to the mere vanities of life, 
when the next courier might bring tidings of the 


and a safe investment for his money,—perhaps for the 
benefit of a deserving wife and numerous family. 
People reduced for the first time to the shame of bor- 
rowing, said to themselves, “A.O. is my man!”’ 
There was far less humiliation in addressing a letter 
to the Hungerford Coffee-house, than inbeing seen 
entering the doors of notorious money-brokers in Cork 
Street or Pall Mall. 

But it it was observed that no man after a similar 
application, was ever known to refer his friend to the 
same source of relief. No one talked about A. O.,— 
no one admitted that he had any cognizance of this 
mysterious personage. Or if, inan orgie of thought- 
less boys about to repair to the gambling-table, or 
confess the ill-luck of the previous night and its re- 
sults, some novice suggested the well advertised 





sacrifice of thousands of human beings, or of the one 
May, 1842.—Musevum. 80 


name of A. O., every one appeared anxious to change 
Sp. or Mac. 2P 
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the conversation. Each had instantly some pet} cormorant was tempted by thiity per cent., and the 
usurer to recommend. Still, not a soul was posi- | attestation of my honest countenan*e and promissory 
tively heard to say, “ Beware of A. O.!” A charm | note; and to my dying Jay, never shall I forget the 
seemed attached to the name, so averse were even | joy with which I found myself redeemed from the 
the most hardened thirsters after the pocket’s blood | thraldom of the debt, within the year, by the gene- 
to pronounce those direful initials. However prompt | rosity of an old aunt, who was good enough to die 
to revile the originators of all other advertisements of | for the purpose.” 

a similar description, as legitimate descendants of Ba-| ‘Within a year, what had you to fear from 
rabbas, no one whispered a syllable against A. O.| him?” 

Discriminating persons may, perhaps, infer from this,| ‘* Nothing to fear,—much to endure! I had made 
that most of these cautious friends were in his| the interest of that accursed five hundred pounds, 
power ! | payable monthly, out of the allowance which my 

At a dinner at the Guard’s Club in St. James’s | skin-flint of a Scotch guardian doled out to me in the 
Street, early in the autumn of 1822, it was observed | same manner. Every third of the month was I vi- 
that, discussions having arisen concerning recent | sited by a hateful night-mare in the shape of A. O.— 
losses at play, at Graham’s renowned Temple of | I think I sce the door of my room opening to admit 
Chance, where, at that moment, fortunes were win- | him !”— 
ning and losing with fearful rapidity, the counte-| ‘ But why not make it payable at your banker’s 
nance of a young officer, who had hitherto listened | or agent’s ?”’ 
to such allusions with perfect unconcern, became| ‘ He conditioned that it should be paid from hand 
singularly agitated. It was noticed with the more | to hand. I suspect, he chose to have an eye upon 
surprise, because Basil Annesley never entered the | the morals and health of his debtor; for one day, 
doors of Graham’s, and bore no relationship to any | when he made his appearance as usual, and the ef- 
one of the parties whose affairs were thus freely | fects of a gin-punch party at Limmer’s the previous 
canvassed. night, were only too visible in my face, I remember 

‘Four thousand on Thursday night, and three | his fixing his keen eyes inéo me, like the talons of a 
thousand last week!’ observed Colonel Loftus.— | bird of prey, and inquiring the nature of the disorder 
** Poor Sir Grinsel! I’m afraid ’tis all up with him! | that made me so ghastly :—just as a ghoul might be 
He told me himself he had raised twelve thousand | supposed to investigate the state of the corpse upon 
last month; and that he had not a resource left,— | which it was about to make its loathsome repast.”” 
mortgaged to the last guinea,—every stick on his| “Fine him,—fine him!—Upon my soul, Blen- 
Irish estates gone !—Poor Sir Grinse] !”— cowe, you are too bad !’”"—cried several voices. 

“ He has latterly had recourse to A. O.,” added; ‘ You positively make me sick, with your ghoul 
Captain Blencowe, in a grave under tone; “so one| and your A. O.!” added the Duke of Rochester's 
can understand the sort of straits to which he must | nephew. 
be reduced.” “He did me!” retorted the captain earnestly ; 

“A. O,'—Why surely that is the person to whom | “ the very recollection sickens me now.—Loftus ! 
my uncle, the Duke of Rochester, is said to owe | the claret,—something too much of this!””—and the 
thirty thousand pounds ?”—cried a youngster who | wine was passed round, and the table soon resumed 
had lately joined, and was fond of citing his “ uncle | its tone of wonted hilarity. 
the duke,” (a weakness of course hoaxed out of him| All this time, Basil Annesley had been peeling his 
before he had been six months in the regiment.) walnuts as assiduously as though they were destined 

“* Ay, and out of whose clutches half the fellows | for some fair neighbour at a dinner party, instead of 
you meet every day in St. James’s Street would be | for his listless self. In point of fact, he knew not 
right glad to extricate themselves,” retorted Captain | that he had so much as a walnut on his plate. 
Blencowe. “A. O. is the last resource of ruined | Throughout the discussion, he had been all ear; and 
men ;—the executioner who gives the coup de grdce.’’ | chose an occupation enabling him to listen with his 

“What the deuce do you mean by the coup de | face depressed, so as to conceal his deep interest in 
grace ?”’—demanded the lad so proud of being ne- | the matter. 
phew to a duke. But the very means he took to disguise his emo- 

“ The coup de grace is the stroke given to a victim | tion, caused it to be noticed.—Basil Annesley was 
on the wheel, to put him out of his pain,” replied a| one of those open-spirited fellows, who confront the 
grey matter-of-fact old colonel, who officiated as dry- | observation of society, with an ever frank and fear- 
nurse to the subalterns. less countenance; and to find his forehead, usually 

“1 meant that A. O. was the blackguard who aims | held so high, thus pertinaciously incumbent, and his 
the first blow at ruined men; the sort of fellow to} voice usually so free in discussion, thus erseveringly 
fling a stone at a drowning dog, scarcely able to keep | silent, excited surmises in the mind of Loftns, who 


his head above water.” sat opposite to him, as well as in the grey-headed 
“Tt was he, I fancy, who arrested Eggerstone,”’ | colonel. 
observed Colonel Loftus. ** What is the meaning of all this? Has poor 


“ And it was a writ obtained by A. O. that drove | Annesley been playing?’ was the secret conjecture 
Frederick Lumley to Brussels,” rejoined Captain) of both. ‘ Another victim to écar/e or hazard !— 
Blencowe. ‘A man must in short have exhausted | Another victim for the remorseless claws of A. O.!”” 
all other resources, to have recourse tohim. How-| Yet Annesley had never been noticed to enter a 
ever, it must be added that he is unfailing at a pinch. | gambling house. The play of fashionable London 
The brute is always flush of cash; and, if one| was not then concentrated into so decided a focus, 
chooses to rush into the jaws of a shark with one’s | as it has since become. But in a community so 
eyes open, one is more to blame than the creature | small as that to which Basil was attached, a man 
that follows its instincts by closing them upon one. | addicted to any grosser vice, is soon convicted; and 
I once borrowed money of A. O. T had tried every | he had hitherto passed for a lady’s man,—an Al- 


other quarter.—A minor with only personal security | macks’ pet,—rather than for a fellow likely to be 
to offer, the case seemed hopeless.—However, the | carried away by the dissipations of roué life. 
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\t was only a year, since Basi] Annesley had joined 
the Guards. On quitting Harrow, he had completed 
his education at a foreign university ; and soon after- 
wards, as the son of the late Sir Bernard Annesley, 
one of the bravest victims of the Peninsular war, 
had obtained a commission from the generous patron- 
age of the royal Commander-in-chief. Of the state 
of his fortunes, littke was authentically known. 
From the period of the General’s death, his mother 
had resided in retirement. Noone knew whether 
she were rich or poor. Basil never mentioned her 
mame. It was concluded that he spent the periods 
of his leave of absence from his regiment, with Lady 
Annesley ; but on his return, he made no allusion to 
the visit. His habits of life induced the inference 
tkat his allowance was less than liberal ; but though 
lively and open on indifferent subjects, Basil was 
too reserved concerning his family affairs, and too 
self-possessed in his good-breeding, for his brother 
officers to hazard offending him by betraying imper- 
tinent curiosity. 

Still, the grey-headed-colonel, known in the regi- 
ment by the name of old Carrington and the charac- 
ter of an officious bore, meditated on the present oc- 
casion some investigation of the origin off the young 
ensign’s embarrassment; when, just as he was turn- 
ing towards him for a reintroduction of the subject 
of A. O., Basil Annesley throwing his napkin on the 
back of his chair, rose and hurried out of the room. 

Now old Carrington was gouty; and the active 
movements of a lad of twenty, soon distanced those 
of a man, who to twenty added five and twenty years 
more, many of them years of active service; so that 
before the Waterloo colonel was able to crook his 
finger round the button of his ensign, Basil had cast 
his eyes over the advertisements of the Morning 
Post, and ascertained to a letter the address of the 
money-lender, to whom Wilberton’s uncle, the Duke 
of Rochester, was said to owe thirty thousand 
pounds. 

In another half hour, he had not only reached his 
lodgings, but finished and sealed his letter to A. O. 
Instead of placing it upon the chimney-piece, how- 
ever, to attract the notice of his servant, as was his 
custom with those destined for the twopenny-post, 
Basil Annesley not only left it upon the table, but 
placed the blotting-book in which he had been 
writing, over it, like a tombstone, as if—“ look on’t 
again, he dare not !” 

A letter entreating a personal interview with a 
money-lender!—an abject letter from Aim, the proud- 
spirited son of a proud-hearted mother! What would 
that mother think of him, could she suppose that, 
disregarding her solemn charges, her affectionate 
adjurations, he had within so short a time of enter- 
ing the army, involved himself in debt to a degree 
requiring the intervention of an usurer! Poor Basil 
threw himself at full length on the sofa of his cham- 
ber, with his hands clasped over his head, and his 
eyes fixed vacantly upon a staring print of Hetman’s 
daughter, which in a gaudy frame graced the oppo- 
site wall, as likenesses of Cerito or Duvernay em- 
bellish the bachelor lodgings of the present day ; 
revolving within himself, with desperate self-recri- 
mation, all that had passed between him and Lady 
Annesley on the chapter of finance, at their last in- 
terview. 

It was impossible to conceive a greater contrast, 
than between the noisy and public life he was lead- 
ing in town, and the monotonous seclusion of Bar- 
lingham Grange. Situated within a mile of the 
New Forest, the ancient mansion inhabited by the 
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widow of Sir Bernard Annesley resembled rather a 
moated farm-house than the cottages of gentility to 
which widows of moderate means are apt to re- 
tire to meet the exigencies of a small establishment. 
Concealed within the intricacies of a wooded coun- 
try, attainable only by a detestable cross-road or 
rather cross-lane cutting across the Forest from 
Lyndhurst, Barlingham Grange, or as it was ab- 
breviated by the cottagers in the neighbourhood, the 
Grange, was cut off from all communication with 
the active world; and Lady Annesley was so cold 
in her deportment, and so wedded to the solitude in 
which she had resolutely ensconced herself, that, but 
for the affectionate fervour of Basil’s nature, it must 
have appeared a penance to him rather than a school- 
boy’s holyday, to journey twice a year from Harrow 
into Hampshire, and return thither for a couple of 
months, between the period of his quitting Heidel- 
berg, and entering the army. 

Accustomed however, to ascribe the melancholy 
reserve of his surviving parent to affliction for the 
loss of his father, Basil respected her austere melan- 
choly; and though in his boyhood there had been 
moments when, weary of flinging stones into the 
old moat to startle the dab-chicks from the reeds, and 
of contemplating the dilapidated pointed gables of 
the old red-brick mansion, he had almost wished he 
might not again set eyes on Barlingham,—he never 
returned thither to be folded with momentary warmth 
to the heart of his grave mother, and submit anew to 
the cross-questioning of her venerable maid Dorcas, 
and the maundering of the old gardener, the only 
male domestic of that primitive establishment, with- 
out feeling that, after all, home was home,—a mo- 
ther, a mother; although the former exhibited the ut- 
termost stagnation of earthly dulness, and the latter 
a reserve according better with the measured affec- 
tions of more distant relationship. 

But Lady Annesley was no longer young. Though 
still exhibiting traces of beauty of the highest order, 
she had long passed her fiftieth year; and those 
eager demonstrations of maternal affection, which 
burst from the hearts of younger mothers, were not 
to be expected of a widowed matron, in whom a life 
of utter solitude confirmed the tendencies which had 
led to its adoption. Nor was Basil an only son. 
She had a daughter, twelve years older than himrelf; 
a daughter who, having married young and settled 
in the North, was now the mother of a numerous 
family of her own; and as, from the period of her 
marriage, Lady Annesley and Mrs. Vernon had been 
never known to meet, it might be inferred that the 
maternal sensibilities of Sir Bernard’s widow were 
of no very vivid nature. She had evidently never 
recovered the shock of his untimely death. 

Still, in spite of appearances, Basil thought other- 
wise. Undemonstrative as she was, there were 
moments when he had detected his mother’s eyes 
suffused with tears when fixed, as if furtively, upon 
his face. On one occasion, when she had taken 
leave of him with her usual serenity on his departure 
for Harrow, having been compelled to return a quar- 
ter of an hour afterwards in search of a letter ad- 
dressed to Dr. Butler which he had left behind, he 
found her, on re-entering her cheerless sitting-room, 
with her face buried in the cushion of her sofa, sob- 
bing as if her heart would break. Yet when aware 
of his presence, as if irritated that he should have 
been a witness of her grief, she only chided his care- 
lessness, and did not renew her parting caress. 

He could scarcely remember his sister. She had 
been brought up by her father’s family. Basil was 
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only seven years old at the period of her marriage; | has been a sad one. I was wedded against my in- 
and whenever, in earlier life, he expressed to his | clinations. Your father’s family caballed inst 
mother a wish to see Helena again, tad y Annesley | me while he lived, and east me off at his death; yet 
replied, that they were not likely to meet, Mr. Ver-| circumstances forbade me to refuse their offer of 
non being an odd man; an equivocal phrase, imply- | adopting Helen, for whom, indeed,—but no matter ! 
ing little or much, according to the aeceptation of the | My happiness has been in you, Basil; my con- 
hearer. Basil had taken it for granted that his bro-| solation in you. For you have 1 lived; for you I 
ther-in-law was a brute, who, on account of his sis-| hope and am happy. Deficient as you may have 
ter’s want of fortune, tyrannized over her, and kept | sometimes fancied me in tenderness, so dear have 





her apart from her family. But as Mrs. Vernon, 
during their two or three interviews, had not deigned 
to bestow on him a single sisterly caress, he felt 
little indignation in her behalf; and had in fact al- 
most ceased to recall to mind the existence of this 
estranged relative. 

“It is really disgraceful that Helena should ex- 


you ever been to me, that, had I lost you, I would 
| not, I could not have survived! In your wellbeing, 
| my very existence is bound up. Become what I ex- 
pect of you,—a man,—a man of honour,—a prudent 
man, endowed with the esteem of society,—and my 
old age may perhaps still enjoy the peace and ho- 
nour denied to my youth. But falter in the path, 








hibit such unnatural indifference !”” he once observed | —disgrace yourself,—and I shall become a widow 
to his mother. ‘The result of bringing up a child indeed !” 

under another’s roof! Barlingham was never her; A warm embrace sealed the compact between 
home, pe A ae forgotten that it is that of her| a. 2 Basil long promised oe hold 
mother and brother.’ sacred: and again and again, previous to his em- 

A hectic flush tinged Lady Annesley’s pale cheek | barkation in London life had poor Lady Annesley 
at the observation, and Basil instantly repented his | dwelt solemnly upon the fact that, possessing only 
words; for he had now begun to surmise that the | a life income, should he involve himself in debt, she 
strict seclusion in which they lived, and the adoption | would be unable to afford him relief. 
of his oo ae his unc ° _ a ae origin ; “6 Thiet,” oho hed —_s a Parting, Py 
—in the straitened means of his mother. It was| dearest Basil, what would be the distress, the de- 
strange indeed, that Admiral Annesley should not spair, of this "tranquil little household, over which 
have selected, as the object of his favour, the son| the quiet years have been rolling away unfelt, 
rather than the daughter of his deceased brother. | should any mischance befall you! Govern your con- 
But ~~ rig be —y — for. Ps the — my ~ son, by - ——— oe 
period of Sir Bernard’s death, Basil was of an age | to you would convey death to your mother! 
to require the affectionate services of a mother;; And after all this, with the impression still strong 
while Helena was nearly sixteen, her education com- | on his mind of the noble dignity of that mild woman, 
pleted. Moreover he flattered himself that Lady | and the strong motherly love mysteriously concealed 
Annesley’s partiality for her boy was not without its under her solemn deportment, he had done — 
influence in the selection. he was in debt,—he had already referred himself for 

A portion of Basil’s uncertainties concerning his | relief to the interposition of A. O., THe Money- 
mother, however, were now at anend. During his| Lenper! 
sojourn at Heidelberg, his own developed intelli- 
gence enabled him to detect, even in her grave and 
earnest letters, a tone of strong maternal affection, 
subdued as if by an effort of resolution; and on 
meeting her again, upon his return from Germany, 
his strengthened character and greater self-posses- 
sion, gave him courage to indulge in such demonstra- 
tions of yrateful filial tenderness as served in some 
measure to thaw the icy self-restraints of the widow. 
If she had not treated him more fondly during the 
two months he had spent at Barlingham, she had 
avowed to him that she was not on friendly terms with 
~~ poet ‘eqteecsatpemsion Three times in the course of the day, did he return 
ner daughter. ’ 

“It moa not with whom the fault,” said she, | home to his lodgings, in hopes the | might have 
in answer to Basil’s eager interrogatories. “ Suffice | brought an answer which, he trusted, would afford a 
it that the Annesley family include the son so dear | first step of extrication from the difficulties in which 
to me in their displeasure against myself, and are | he had wantonly involved himself. Still he was 
consequently little likely to make overtures « kind- | — _ his table were napa! wy -" 
ness towards you. Oblige me, therefore, dearest | letters;—some of invitation;—some endited wit 
Basil, by deinen from all further reference to | the clerky precision announcing, only too painfully 
the subject.” to the conscious debtor, strong hints that his earliest 

On another point, she had been equally candid. | convenience must convey a settlement to some ex- 
She informed him, that she was poor,—very poor ; | pectant creditor :—but not a syllable from A. Q.! 
that her income of eight hundred a-year, derived in| In the ge ny b- y an ~ oe —_ - 
a great measure from her pension as the widow of a | his wes 0 met ad exacted a — - e 
general officer, would only enable her to make him | would accompany _S a a 7 a vovent 
an allowance of three ; that the little she could lay | Garden, as the escort o is mother and sisters ; and, 
aside, was forming a fund for his future promotion ; | just as, full-dressed, but w ith his spirits in complete 
and that necessity, as well as choice, had induced arg - iy come - a - ry to 
her to make a hermitage of her retreat. | Lady Maitland’s box, the double rap of the last 

** All my desire, = yim ambition, dearest Basil,” | evening post, caused the door of his small dwelling 
said she, “is your advancement in life. My fate | to vibrate, and Basil to recoil a step or two in the 


CHAPTER II. 


‘* Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew ?”’ 
Shakspeare. 


Lone and tedious did the hours appear to Basil 
Annesley, which served on the morrow to convey his 
post-paid letter to the Hungerford Coffee-house, and 
bring back a reply from the individual so bitterly 
contemned by his Club. 
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passage, while his servant offered the ignominious | he flung down on the table his handkerchief and 
twopence in exchange for a shabby-looking missive, | gloves, his opera-glass, and a small gold pencil-case 
which was to convey tidings of life or death to the | he carried in his waistcoat-pocket. But this eager- 
delinquent. ness did not enable him to recover the lost treasure : 
The interview was accorded. ‘The following | not a vestige of his letter! 
day, at noon;”—the place, obscure and strange) Though certain of having received it in the hall, 
enough, a street in St. Agnes le Clare, Old Street | and thrust it into his pocket preparatory to leaving 
Road. Basil, however, was as much enchanted as/| the house, he now, in the perplexity of vexation, 
though the rendezvous were assigned, by some fair | began to open his desk and dressing-box, in the hope 
hand-writing, in the heart of May Fair; and he pro-| of finding it there; though aware that he had not 
ceeded in towering spirits to keep his appointment | returned into his sitting-room after the arrival of the 
with the Maitlands. post. Still, the result was the same; and he was 
As he walked towards Arlington Street, where he | forced to end with the conclusion which had first 
was to join the party, there rose before his mind’s | presented itself, that his pocket had been picked in 


eye a vision which, for some days past, he had sedu- | coming out of the theatre; and this document, value- 


lously banished ; a vision of the low-browed sitting | less to any but himself, been mistaken for higher 


room at the Grange, with its deeply embayed Eliza- game. 

* bethan windows and spacious projecting chimney;| How irritating! —This trivial occurrence might be 
its antique furniture and grave aspect; with the | the means of deferring the promised interview for 
figure of his stern mother in her customary weeds of | four-and-twenty hours! Nay, A. O. might, perhaps, 
solemn black, seated in her high-backed ebony chair, | fancy himself hoaxed by a second application; or, 
with her hands folded upon her knee, again disap- | at all events, resent having his time thrown away 
pointed of the letter from her son, which Dorcas had | by waiting at home for one who had no scruple in 
entered the room to inform her was not brought back | disappointing him, and refuse a second rendezvous ! 
by the little messenger despatched for the twentieth | —He had been told, only too often, that A. O. was 
time to Lyndhurst for the purpose of daily inquiry. | not a person to be trifled with!— 

“If I can arrange matters to-morrow, with this| He began, accordingly, to ransack his brain for 
fellow,’ thought Basil, as he hastened lightsomely | reminiscences of the address contained in the letter. 
along, “I will write to-morrow to my poor mother. | St. Agnes le Clare, Old Street Road, he perfectly 
For the last three weeks, I have not dared take up | remembered, for there was a novelish sound in the 
my pen for any ordinary purpose of communication; | first name, a something of Miss Owenson or Mrs, 
lest all should end in my being forced to reveal to| Opie, singularly discordant with the second: and, 
her the desperate situation in which I have placed | by a memoria-technical process, the impression re- 
myself!—My poor mother!—Even now I dare not | mained with him. But what was the name of the 
think of it!—What treachery !—what infatuation! | street. It was that of some noble family. It was 
So self-denying as her life,—so watchful as her| not Howard, or Percy, or Paget. It was somethin 
maternal vigilance has been, to be thus rewarded!| connected with Wiltshire; he retnembered it ha 
Oh! if I can only prevail upon this damnable A. O. | brought Wiltshire into his mind ; he would examine 
to accept the interest and personal security he took | the Court Guide, and see whether any streets in the 
from Blencowe, I might, in the course of the next | neighbourhood of Old Street Road, appeared to bear 
eighteen months, pay off both debt and interest, and | reference to Wiltshire. 
dare once more to look her in the face !” But alas! the Court Guide disdained all mention 

That night, on their return from the play, Lucy | of St. Agnes le Clare!—The Court Guide rejected A. 
Maitland noticed to her sister and brother that she | O. and all his parish; and poor Basil was launched 
had never seen Mr. Annesley in such spirits. once more upon his sea of troubles. 

“You have often told me your friend could be| Of one thing he was certain. ‘The interview was 
pleasant enough if he liked,” said she, addressing | appointed at noon the se day ; and the latest 
John Maitland; “to-night he was really most/| effort of his determination before he committed his 
agreeable.” head to a restless pillow, was to repair to Old Street 

‘Admit also that his gaiety was well-timed !”’ | Road, at an early hour next morning, and try whe- 
observed her elder sister. ‘* Because Miss O'Neill | ther, by exploring the neighbourhood, he might not 
had reduced the whole house to silence and tears, | accidentally touch the silent chord of memory. 

Mr. Annesley scarcely left us a minute’s respite; It is not, however, a pleasant thing for a denizen 
from his pleasant anecdotes.” of the West End, to arise from a warm bed at nine 

** Annesley had too much respect for the fashion- | o’clock on a misty November morning, and after 
ability of my sisters, to fancy they went to the | seeing the opposite shops opened by yawning shop- 
theatre for the sake of any thing to be seen there,” | boys or damsels in curl-papers, and swallowing a 
replied John Maitland, coolly. “He concluded, as | hasty comfortless breakfast, for which the baker has 
I did, that your object was to enjoy our society, in a| not brought the rolls, or the newspaper boy the 
closer and more incommodious place than your own | Morning Post, jumble off in a hackney coach towards 
drawing-room; and rewarded you for submitting to | the far East, to be deposited, in a degree of bewilder- 
such very hard seats and so stifling an atmosphere, | ment worthy of Robinson Crusoe, upon the pave- 
by talking all the nonsense in his power.” ment of Finsbury. It was the first time Basil 

So little impression, meanwhile, had the amuse-/ Annesley had visited that ferra incognita. He had 
ments of the evening made upon Basil, that his first | been quartered in the Tower, but knew nothing of 
impulse, on returning home, was to take from his | the wilds of Moorgate; and, being far from a dressy 
pocket the unsightly letter of A. O., in order to ascer- | man, and on the present occasion attired with especial 
tain, with greater accuracy, the name of the street to plainness, could not conceive it possible that the stare 
which he was to repair on the morrow. He searched | bestowed upon him by the aborigines, proceeded from 




















first in one waistcoat-pocket, then in the other, and | the striking difference between the cut of his great- ~ 


finally in those of his coat and great-coat, and all | coat and that of the tailors of the Barbican. He 


with the same infructuous result! In his impatience, | fancied that the curiosity he excited must be of the 
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same mysterious nature as that which fixed Ais eager 

ze upon the corner of every street, in succession, 
in the hope of stumbling upon the auspicious dwell- 
ing-place of A. O. 

ie was now only ten o’clock; but in that commer- 
cial neighbourhood, the world was in full activity. 
People were going their ways and execating their 
business, as f it were a matter of no possible mo- 
ment that the sun entertained no intention of looking 
out upon their proceedings. The’shop windows 
were dim with fog. The passers by trudged along 
with their chilly hands thrust into their pockets, 
their eyes riveted on the cheerless pavement, their 
noses red with cold, and their faces screwed into 
a grimace, symbolical of the uncheeriness of the 
weather. The streets were defiled by a thick coating 
of black greasy mud; and the skies and atmosphere 
seemed composed of a dilution of the same uninviting 
material. Poor Basil’s spirits were becoming de- 
pressed to the temperature of the day, and the com- 
plexion of the objects around him. 

“T fancy I may as well give it up !’’ muttered he, 
shrugging his shoulders, after peeping into a variety 
of streets, whose names brought back no token to his 
mind. ‘How I could be such an ass as to trifle 
with a document of so much importance, is incon- 
ceivable. Had it been one of Esther’s letters I 
should have hurried back to my room, and Jocked it 
in my desk before I went out !” 

At that moment, as he was raising his eyes to 
Heaven in token of wonderment at his own inad- 
vertency, they lighted _ a name at the turn of 
the next crossing, which brought an instantaneous 
flush of colour to his cheeks: * Paulet Street!” 
Wiltshire for ever!—He had found it! 

But no! on examination, the thing was impossible. 
The street into which he now eargerly hastened his 
steps, could not be the abode of such a man as the 
renowned and redoubted A.O.! It was one of those 
wretched outlets abounding in the various suburbs of 
London, yet scarcely worthy to occupy the valuable 
territory of metropolitan earth; a street, of which 
the first house or two aspires to three stories, the fol- 
lowing ones to two, while the others are of the ano- 
malous kind, whereof the roofs maintain a conde- 
scending level with the hats of passengers. 

This eae looked-for Paulet Street, consisted of 
houses, of regular one-windowed frontage, and miser- 
able aspect; the street door nearly as large as the 
house, and the parlour window closely adjoining it, 
and partially screened by a ragged and discoloured 
matin blind, containing square —— opeet in 
some instances announcing “ Lodgings for single 
men,”’ in others, ** manglin done here ;”’ or, ** wanted 
a child to dry-nurse,” or, “lighorn bonets cleaned 
inquire wethin.”” In more than one window stood 
a deal geranium, with its earthen pot standing in a 
cracked plate, which the hard-working inmate of the 
house had found no leisure to notice or remove; in 
ona, a bird-cage, not remorselessly exposed, however, 
to the inclemency of the day; for it contained no 
bird. The canary, its former inmate, had long been 
starved to death; and the cage was placed on the 
window ledge to be out of the way. 

In such neighbourhoods, woman appears to be a 
more than usually fruitful vine. —Children abound in 
the street, perhaps because, like the bird-cage, put 
out of doors to make more room within; and on 
many a door-step, sat the dirty ragged sister of 
twelve years old, officiating as nurse to the dirty 
ragged infant of twelve months, whom she fondled, 
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rather with the hope of deriving warmth for herself, 


than of conferring it on the squalling child. 

Basil Annesley turned discomfited away. But 
that he still felt convinced Paulet Street was the 
place, he would not have abided a moment in a spot 
so uninviting. In such a street, the cheer of a pass- 
ing equipage is unknown: even carts appear to shun 
its broken pavement. The barrow of the cat’s-meat 
man or the knife-grinder, supplies the only ramble 
of wheels familiar to those miserable flags! A 
butcher’s boy with a tray, or a milk-woman with her 
pails, would be a pleasing incident in such a place; 
as inferring that the inhabitants had their turn of 
food and comfort. But alas! as if their time were 
not more valuable than the time of the rich and idle, 
they are compelled to go in search of those common 
articles of sustenance, duly brought to the area-gates 
of wealthymen. Even the more considerable streets 
adjoining Paulet Street, not wider indeed, but darker 
and dingier from the greater altitude of the houses, 
exhibited samples of trade indicative of the out- 
scourings of civilization: the old clothes’ shop of 
Nathan the Jew; the shop of the dealer in marine 
stores, with its rusty iron and ‘broken flint glass,” 
its wax-ends and other incongruous perquisites, pick- 
ings, and stealings,—the piece-shop with its harle- 
quinade of shreds and patches,—the rag-shop with 
its black-doll suspended from a string before the 
door, bobbing grotesque curtseys in the wind,—the 
chandler’s, with its wicker-basket of stale-eggs, its 
snuff, tobacco, brown sugar and —. com- 
mingled in unsavoury contact;—or the huckster’s, 
with its frost-bitten turnip tops, and sacks of pota- 
toes,—that manna of modern starvation, exemplify- 
ing to the pauper-population of our times the virtue 
of the text, that * man shall not live by bread alone.” 

“T might have spared myself this fool’s errand,” 
murmured Basi] to himself as, within a door or two 
of the junction of Paulet Street with one displayin 
these grander adjuncts, he passed before the crack 
door-step of a house, dirtier and more disconsolate 
looking, though larger than its neighbours; and so 
deficient either of ragged muslin curtain or notice of 
“‘manglin,” or “ cleanin,”—broken flower-pot or 
empty bird-cage,—that it had the air of being unin- 
habited ; the mists upon its filthy windows supersed- 
ing all necessity for curtains, if, indeed, aught 
within were calculated to attract the curious eye. 

Just, however, as Basil threw a —_— upon 
the streaky pea-green door of No. 11, Paulet Street, 
it revolved slowly upon its hinges, and there issued 
forth an old man, spare and stooping, who, but for 
his decrepit gait, had probably been above the middle 
size. His hat was napless, his brown great-coat 
thread-bare, and the worsted gloves drawn over his 
bony hands so coarse and cumbrous, that, after fum- 
bling for some time with his key in locking the house- 
door after him, he dropped it on the step instead of 
conveying it into his pocket. His fingers were pro- 
bably benumbed with cold. 

The key fell almost at the feet of Basil; who, 
perceiving that the poor old man was making sundry 
efforts to recover it, good-naturedly stooped and 
placed it in his hand. Unused probably to acts of 
courtesy, the old fellow made almost as hard an effort 
to look up into Basil’s face with thanks, as he had 
—— done to reach forth his hand towards his 

ey; and when the eyes of young Annesley and the 
squalid stranger did meet, the impression appeared 
to be mutually startling. For a moment they stood, 
their looks steadily fixed upon each other, as though 
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They shared between themselves some separate fate, 


whose bosom’s lord was sitting lightly on his 
Whose darkness none beside might penetrate. 


throne, as if refreshed by the change of scene. 
“ fir 2” reiterated Blencowe, with contempt,— 
Even when a few mumbled words of thankfulness | « thank Heaven, I get my long leave next week, and 


on one part, and civility on the other had passed be-| shall make off to Melton. What is a man to do with 
tween them, and they went their several ways, Ba-| himself in town at this time of year ?” 

sil, on turning back for a last view of the strange| «] seldom find my day hang heavy,” replied Basil. 
proprietor or that den of desolation, found that he; « Ay, ay,—you are new to it all; you will tell a 
too had paused by the way, and was gazing back | different story when you have had as much of it as I 


wistfully upon himself. /have. I vow to God, I don’t know a soul in London 
It was a relief to return once more to the haunts | at this moment.” 


of a gayer world. Never before had Bond Street | “There are the Maitlands, who —” 

appeared so brilliant io Annesley as when, having} «The Maitlands!—two marrying girls and a 
alighted in Oxford street from his hackney coach, he | double-marrying mother! By-the-way, Basil, you 
hurried back on foot to his lodgings. The prosper-| certainly do find occupation for your time! But you 
ous, thriving, well-dressed population of West-End | keep your own secret.—I suppose it is useless ask- 
seemed to comfort his eyes. At Basil’s age, it is| ing you what takes you so often to the neighbourhvod 





natural to turn with joy from the spectacle of Laza- | 
rus with his sores, to the auspicious prosperity of | 
the man clothed in purple and fine linen. 

*‘No use to avow my carelessness. I will write | 
as though for the first time, or as though his letter 
had not reached me,” said he, as he prepared to com- 
mence a fresh negociation with A. O.; and more | 
anxious than ever were the moments that intervened 
before a second answer was vouchsafed to his appli- 
cation. 

It seemed as though the disingenuousness of the | 
Money-lender was to keep pace with bis own! 
Again an appointment was made; but no mention 
of St. Agnes le Clare, not a syllable about Old 
Street Road! A. O. consented to see B. A. on the 
morrow,—but it was at No.— Greek Street, Soho; | 
and this time, Basil kept a check on his infirmities 
of memory, by carefully depositing the memorandum 
in his desk. 

The mercury of his elastic nature rose once more 
in the tube, under the influence of this slight encou- 
ragement.—It is amazing in what unsubstantial in- 
dications the sanguine find grounds for hope !—As 
the powers of the microscope convert the green | 
mould of some decaying object into verdant forests 
and bowers of bliss, the eye of youth discerns pro- 
mise in the veering of a cloud, and its buoyant heart 
dances for joy at the broken strain of distant and un- 
attainable music. 

To contend, however, with the dreariness of a 
London November, requires, on the part of a mere 
lover of pleasure, the utmost efforts of a sanguine 
temperament. The Western world seems laid under 
an interdict ; the social frame broke up :—no brilliant 
equipage, no laughing faces, no merry balls, no} 
gaudy crowds, no gleaming windows lighted up for 
festivity, as he dashes along the streets at night. 
May Fair looks gloomy as ifon the eve of a universal | 
interment. The great mansions of the Squares are 
as closely shuttered as if legions of dead lay coffined 
within ; and the winter aspect of our metropolis is 
as depopulated, as the summer ones of every other | 
cityin Europe. We prefer our woods when leafless, | 
our gardens when bereft of fruits and flowers; afd 
repair from the country to town, just as the former is 
putting on her robe of beauty, and the latter becom- 
ing insupportable from heat and dust. 

‘** How cursedly boring is all this!” said Captain | 
Blencowe, shrugging his shoulders to Basil, whom, | 
later in the day, he persuaded to take a turn with 
him in his cab in Hyde Park; where they found | 
only a few venerable dowager-carriages, taking their | 
daily airing, and looking like so many mourning 
coaches, washed with yellow. 

‘* The air is mild this afternoon,” replied Annesley 














of South Audley Street? Well, well! I will say 
no more about it! I forgot that, at your age, such 


|an inquiry is a leading question, to which your 


complexion has a prompt reply. Heigho! I wish 
South Audley or any other street, contained any 
thing, or any lady, to palliate the accursed dulness 
of a London winter. The advertisements of the 
Times assure us every other evil is remediable; that 
there exist cures for the toothache and smoking 
chimneys; and patent rat-traps, and bug-destroyers 
to His Majesty, are daily announced. If they would 
only tell one in what part of the metropolis anti- 
dotes are sold against ennut !”’ 

“They do!” observed Basil, pointing laughingly 
to the vast playbills displayed in red and black va- 
riegation at the door of an oilman’s shop they were 
at that moment passing in Piccadilly, on their way 


| back to St. James’s Street. But at that moment, 


the attention of his companion was attracted to- 
wards another object, a plain dark chariot, with the 
wheel of which their own was nearly locked by a 
concussion of coal-carts and stage-coaches opposite 
Hatchett’s. Dexterous coachmanship alone emanci- 
pated them from the collision. 

** A lucky escape !”’ cried Blencowe, as his noble 
horse, roused by the incident, started off towards St. 
James’s Street. ‘It would have been no joke had I 
smashed Ais pannel.” 

* Whose pannel ?”— 

** Did you not see who was in that carriage 1” 

“* A grave old fellow, who looked like a physician. 
Who was it?” 

‘* Neither more nor less than the renowned A. O., 
—of whom we were talking the other day at the 
Club !—” 

Basil Annesley started. He almost fancied this 
might be another of Blencowe’s leading questions, 
addressed to his complexion. 

“I feel when 1 see that man,” said Blencowe, 
with an air of disgust too earnest to be assumed, 


| “as if looking at a rattlesnake in a cage}—I always 


wonder who is to be the next victim! Even if asleep, 
one knows that the reptile’s fangs are brewing their 


| fatal venom, and that some human being may fall a 


sacrifice to their next mission.” 

Luckily for Basil, this terrible prognostication 
escaped him. He was reflecting upon the absurdity 
of having gone to seek for the proprietor of that 
plain but handsome equipage, in the squalid recesses 
of Paulet Street, St. Agnes le Clare! 

The post of the following day brought him a let- _ 
ter from his mother. Lady Annesley appeared un- 
usually depressed. There had been sickness in her 
household. The old gardener was on his death-bed. 
** You may have sometimes found Barlingham deso- 
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late enough,” wrote the recluse; “but at this mo- 
ment it Is so thoroughly saddened, that I shall ex- 
onerate you, my dearest son, from your promised 
Christmas visit. 1 would not willingly expose your 
young heart to the sight of our sorrow, or the hazard 
of our sickness.” 

After perusing such a letter, Annesley thanked 
Heaven he had not followed up his momentary pro- 
ject of avowing his embarrassments to his mother ; 
and set off, with redoubled eagerness, in pursuit of 
the Money-lender. 

During his sojourn in London, he had probably tra- 
versed Greek Street, Soho, fifty times, without noting 
more than that it contained the usual double lines 
of tedious unmeaning brick-houses peculiar to Eng- 
lish streets ;—diversified only by varieties of In- 
surance plates,—the Phenix, or the Sun-fire,—or 
exhibiting the interesting F. P., prating of the where- 
abouts of their fire-plugs. But now, every house 
appeared instinct with meaning. Its glaziers’ or 
grocers’ shops, were not as the shops of other gla- 
ziers and grocers; and on arriving within a few 
doors of the number specified by A. O.’s communi- 
cation, he began to count the houses, the earlier to 
familiarize himself with the “ complement extern” 
of the Money-lender’s habitation. 

It was one of those square roomy mansions, which 
still announce that Soho was a fashionable quarter 
of the town, when the higher classes, taking sudden 
fright at the insalubrity of the banks of the river,— 
till the reign of the Second James their favourite 
residence,—migrated as far as possible from the in- 
fluence of its miasma. But though spacious, the 
house in question was nearly as cheerless to look at 
as the den in Paulet Street. The windows of its 
vast frontage were closed by shutters, the paint of 
which was probably coeval with the edifice, if in- 
deed its complexion could be conjectured through 
panes of glass so encrusted with the unmolested dust 
of years, that some winged seed might have taken 
root in the soil, had the well-trimmed parterres of the 
adjoining sooty Eden of Soho Square, produced spe- 
cimens of vegetation so genuine as the thistle. The 
door, ill-fitted to its shrunken disjointed case, was of 
dingy ochrous ee Sn to the loungers 
of the Cheltenham promenades ; and even the worn- 
out and broken cane-blinds of the parlour were so 
closely surmounted by closed shutters, as to pre- 
clude all idea that the house. was inhabited. It 
sounded hollow as the grave, when, in spite of ap- 
pearances, Basil hazarded a modest knock and gen- 
tler ring! 

Promptly, however, as at some well-lacqueyed 
lordly mansion, the summons was answered. An 
old woman of crippled shape, and having a complex- 
ion many degrees darker than her tawny front and 
the dirty fly-cap that surmounted it, opened and held 
wide open the door, not as if awaiting his inquiries, 
but as though he were expected and had only to en- 
ter.—A glance at his feet, as hinting a hope that the 
door-scraper had not been overlooked, was all she 
vouchsafed him. 

“In the back parlour,”’ croaked her discordant 
voice, before he had recovered self-possession enough 
to ask a question, and he saw that he was to make 
his own way in this desolate temple of echoes. With 
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CHAPTER III. 


‘* Let him who wants to know the value of money, try 
to borrow some.’’—Popular Proverb. 


Tue chamber into which Basil had thus uncere- 
moniously introduced himself, though empty, had 
all the appearance of having been recently occupied. 
Volumes of sulphurous yellow smoke ascended from 
a black mass of coals in the rusty grate, interspersed 
with damp shavings, in token that some effort at 
least had been made to ignite them; and an old- 
fashioned bureau standing open against the wall, ex- 
hibited files of papers, and one or two open letters, 
besides a compact phalanx of diminutive rouleaux, 
apparently of sterling value. 

To these objects, however, after a cursory glance 
round the room, Basil paid not the slightest atten- 
tion. Throwing himself into a roomy arm-chair, of 
which the horse-hair stuffing protruded at intervals 
through the well-worn black leather covering, and 
the channelled mahogany arms promised any thing 
but a pleasant lounge, he contemplated with listless 
gaze the old fashioned parlour, with its bare boards, 
whereof the knots stood prominent from the softer 
level of the wood worn down by much friction, even 
as the more obstinate defects of a human character 
become more remarkable when the weaker qualities 
have subsided under the pressure of years. The 
walls were of wainscot, diversified by heavy fes- 
toons of flowers and fruit, dividing the compartments, 
and indicating oaken pannelling. But the wood 
being concealed by an ignominious coating of paint 
which appeared to have Soon —— for nearly a 
century with that yellow London smoke, of which 
the ‘adjoining fireplace furnished so satisfactory a 
specimen, the original richness of effect was lost. 

The only object serving by way of decoration to 
that dingy wainscot, was a paper almanack, nailed 
up by tacks at the corners, beside the bureau. The 
only object adorning the floor, was a square of dis- 
coloured drugget, constituting a sort of dais that ex- 
tended from the fireplace beyond the bureau ;—a 
straw chair pushed back from which, had evidently 
been in recent use.—Such was the official residence 
of the redoubtable A. O.! 

For some minutes, young Annesley sat motionless, 
with eyes apparently intent upon the cheerless ob- 
jects around him, but in reality labouring to resume 
his self-possession. At length he grew impatient, 
and started up; but instead of approaching the 
bureau, containing the only desultory objects of in- 
terest in the room, he took his stand mechanically 
on the drugget before the fireplace, as though the 
latter had emitted warmth, or the former, comfort. 
To approach a depository of written papers belong- 
ing to another, would have appeared criminal to a 
mind so honourable. Far better to bear the impa- 
tience or Jistlessness of ennut, than relieve the tedi- 
ousness of the moment by a breach of confidence. 
At last, after exhibiting the ordinary symptoms of 
youthful petulance, venting afew ejaculations against 
the smoky fireplace, and tapping first with one foot 
then with another, on the sonorous floor, ill covered 
with that thin and scanty drugget, he was aboat to 


his heart beating more irregularly than he would | fall with indignation upon the thin green cord serving 
have cared to own to his friend Blencowe, Basil ac- | as bell-rope, in order to summon the old woman in 


cordingly advanced along the wide but bare and 
dirty passage, and knocked at the second door, which 
was slightly ajar. No one replied ;—and he accord- 


ingly pushedit open and went in. 


} 
} 





the dirty fly-cap, and ascertain why his dignity was 
thus trifled with; when, lo, just as he had placed 
his hand upon the string, a slight sound proceeding 
from the furthest corner induced him suddenly to 
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turn round, and, standing there, as if emitted by the 
wainscot, he discerned the unknown proprietor of 
that dreary apartment! One of the carved panels 
probably concealed a door, through which he had, 
unobserved, effected his entrance. 

Involuntarily, Basil advanced towards the new- 
comer, as though it were Ais business to do the 
honours of the place. But when within a few 
paces of his host, who stirred not a step to meet 
him, the young man stopped short,—startled out of 
all self-possession by a single glance at the figure 
that presented itself to his observation. 

There was nothing, however, very remarkable 
in the person of A. O.—Though above the middle 
height, a certain ignoble character of form and 
gesture deprived him of the advantages usually 
inseparable from a commanding stature. His dress, 
if neither coarse nor rusty, was of an inferior cut; 
and though his dark eyes might have passed for in- 
telligent in the head of any other man, there was 
a discrepancy between the blackness of their tint, 
enhanced by the profuse black eyelashes and eye- 
brows by which they were overhung, and the scanty 
grey curls almost approaching to white, that figured 
on either side a head, the crown of which was 
bare and lustrous. It was, in short, a face and 
figure, which, in squalid attire, with a beard and 
a slouched hat, would have passed muster among the 
itinerant dealers in old clothes, whose cries disturb 
the inhabitants of the West End, at an hour when 
none but Jews, fish- women, chickweed boys, scaven- 
gers’ carts, and twopenny postmen, are astir in the 
slumberous streets of the more civilized quarters of 
the town. 

It was not, however, the Israelitish type of the 
individual before him, which arrested the courtesies 
of Basil Annesley. From the first, he had heard 
A. O. classed among “the Jews ;” and expected 
nothing better than to find the outward man of the 
Money-lender accordant with that inward specifica- 
tion. His amazement arose solely from the dis- 
covery, that the decently attired and robust man 
before him, was no other than the threadbare and 
decrepit individual, whose key he had restored to 
him in Paulet Street, St. Agnes le Clare; though | 
as different in form and seeming, as both the one 
and the other from the well-dressed gentleman in 
the brown chariot, pointed out to him by Captain 
Blencowe, in Piccadilly, as the great and influen- 
tial A. O! 

Startled and shocked by a transmutation so little 
short of magical, young Annesley became perplexed 
and incoherent in the exordium to which he now 
attempted to give utterance. He scarcely knew 
whether it would be better to announce or pass over 
his discovery. It was essential to him to propitiate 
the Money-lender. Was this desirable object likely 
to be accomplished by the detection and development 
of one of those strange mysteries, in which it seemed 
his pleasure to enveiop his proceedings ? 

While Basil was still debating within himself this 
urgent point, the singular master of that singular 
house, keeping his eye fixed upon the intruder with 
the same scrutinizing interest which had marked | 
their first encounter, relaxed the spasm of catalepsy | 
into which his sudden apparition appeared to have | 
startled his visiter, by advancing towards the bureau, 
abruptly turning round the straw-chair placed before | 
it, and, while appropriating it to his own use, mo-| 
tioning to Basil to resume the great elbow-chair in 
which he had already ensconced himself. His first| 
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words decided the question which still agitated the 
mind of young Annesley. 

“Unless I am mistaken, young man,” said he, 
coolly, ** we have met before !” 

* And so recently, that I can scarcely account for 
my own uncertainty on the subject,” was Annesley’s 
frank rejoinder. * Yet there is so little analogy be- 
tween—” 

“Fine feathers make fine birds,—foul feathers 
foul ones,” interrupted A. O. in the same hard but 
measured voice, looking down as he spoke upon the 
sleeve of a coat which, unless ina smoky back par- 
lour in Soho, could scarcely have pretended to the 
designation of fine. ‘I had, however, little suspi- 
cion,” he resumed, “ that in the gay young gentle- 
man who took compassion on the predicament of a 
bungling old man, the other morning, I beheld the 
identical B. A., an appointment with whom had en- 
ticed me, in inclement weather and to no purpose, to 
that remote quarter of the town.” 

“* The distance was as inconvenient to me as to your- 
self,” a ny Annesley, recovering his self-posses- 
sion under the influence of his discovery that the 
man before him was either an impostor or a mounte- 
bank. ‘It was you, sir, who wrote to me, assign- 
ing another house than your own for our interview.” 

**T have houses in various quarters of the town,” 
replied the Money-lender, unabashed by his retort ; 
“in St. James’s, to transact my business with spend- 
thrift lords, and lend my aid towards patching the 
ragged vesture of fools of quality; in Pinta, for 
such as honour me with an appeal to my strong-box, 
but not with the disclosure of their names. It is m 
rule to place confidence only in those who show confi- 
dence in me.” 

“In addressing myself to one known to me only 
by the initials of A. O., I did not feel bound to dis- 
close more than my own of B. A.,” replied the 
young soldier gravely. 

“Mine are pretty universally known to express 
my real name,” replied the Money-lender. ‘I am 
called Abednego Osalez. And now permit me to 
inquire your motive for repairing to so obscure and 
troublesome a quarter of the town for the despatch of 
business which your Jetter described as pressing, yet, 


| after all, leaving it undone ?”’ 


** May I first inquire in my turn,” replied Basil, 
encouraged rather than daunted by his sang froid, 
“ why, after sending me on that occasion to the ex- 
tremity of the city, you condescend, on my second 
application, conceived in precisely the same terms, 
to receive me here?” 

*“* Perhaps,”’ replied the Money-lender, evidently 
in good conceit with the client who had unwittingly 
obliged him under his garb of misery, “perhaps, 
because your carelessness on that occasion induced 
me to suppose your exigencies less urgent than I had 
implied from the terms of your original letter. The 
man who could afford time to wait, had claims to 
higher consideration. And now,I am surely entitled 
to as frank an answer!” 

The double mystery was now succinctly and 
readily explained. From Basil’s avowal of having 
had his pocket picked, the Money-lender probably 
deduced an inference that it was because, unused to 
be the depositary of valuable effects, he was thus 
careless; for his momentary good humour seemed 
overcast. Perhaps he was merely vexed at finding 
himself detected in a garb so unseemly by a new 
customer. 

“This is the first time, 1 fancy, we ha¥@ done 

a 
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business together?” said he, starting from his reve- | 


rie and abruptly addressing young Annesley, who 
replied by an affirmative bow. 

“ And do you bring me no letter of recommenda- 
tion from some other of my clients ?”” 

“From no one,” he replied, spontaneously recall- 
ing to mind the unsatistactory terms in which the 
very clients on whom he pinned his reliance, treated 
him in his absence. 

“It is merely my newspaper advertisements, then, 
which have attracted your notice 1” 

“Not altogether,” replied Annesley. More 
than one of my brother officers have been extricated 
from pecuniary difficulty by your assistance.—From 
them, I became aware of your modes of business ; 


and—” 
“* Did they not also add,” interrupted the Money- 


lender, ** their exhortations that you should not ap-| 
| dred a-year, and my pay,” persisted Basil, not no- 


ply to me, unless your case were desperate? Did 
they not tell you, if any other earthly resource be 
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| part of it!’’ replied Basil, as if resolved not to be 
| brow-beaten by a stranger. 

‘Not the well-conditioned son of a mother in 

| Straitened circumstances,”’ replied the insolent Jew, 
who seemed endowed with an intuitive insight into 
the position of his new client. 

‘* [ applied to you, sir, as a money-lender, not as a 
counse)lor,” said Basil, haughtily, now rising in his 
turn. ‘My business may be briefly explained,—I 
am, as you seem to be aware, the only son of the late 
Sir Bernard Annesley. I have immediate necessity 

| for a sum of £350.—My allowance of three hundred 
a-year—”’ 
** She allows you three hundred a-year, then ?—too 
much—too much for her to give, or you to receive !”” 
muttered the Jew, in indistinct tones, of which, how- 
ever, not a syllable escaped the ear of Annesley. 
* I observed, sir, that my alléwance of three hun- 


ticing his interruption, ‘* would enable me to pay you 


open to you, beware of A. O.? Did they not call me | off, by monthly instalments, both interest and princi- 


shark, cormorant, vulture, usurer, Jew ? 
they did! Not a mess of any regiment in the service 
in which I am not thus opprobriated.” 

Basil, who already repented his indiscretion, in 
having allowed the words “ brother officers” to es- 
cape him, as too clearly indicative of his social po- 
sition, would not, by an affirmative reply, hazard the 
exposure of his friends to the vindictive reprisals of 
such an enemy as A. O. 

“You are cautious, young gentleman !” observed 
the Money-lender, whose large dark eyes seemed to 
penetrate the most hidden thoughts of his companion. 
** Caution, however, is not the parent of confidence. 
You eome to me in the hope of opening my strong- 
box ; and will scarcely accomplish the exploit with 
close lips and a closer heart. A calling such as mine 
necessitates some degree of mystery ; but when once 
a bona-fide negotiation commences, al] must be above- 
board,—all truth and daylight. I have told you my 
name is Abednego Osalez. I now ask the favour of 
your own?” — 

Still, Basil hesitated. He could not bear to dis- 
grace the honourable patronymic borne by the object 
of his filial veneration, by inscription in the registers 
of a Jew! 

“ You will be pleased to remember,” resumed the 
Money-lender, “that no act can be authentic be- 


tween us, unless the business is negotiated under | ¥ 


our real names. If, therefore, you scruple to intrust 
me with yours, this interview has lasted too long al- 
ready.” 

Apprehending, from his decided mode of uttering 
these words, that the peremptory Jew was about to 
rise and dismiss him, the agitated applicant murmur- 
ed in a low voice, ** My name, sir, is Annesley.” 

“ Annesley ?”"—reiterated the Money-lender, as if 
requiring him to be more articulate. 

** Basil Annesley.”’ 

The Jew rose with some precipitation from his 
seat; and, for a moment or two, occupied himself in 
turning over the papers lying open on his bureau, 
as if in search of writing materials, to enable him 
to take notes of the business of his new client. 


* You have lately, I believe, entered the Grenadier | 


You know | pal, in the course of the next two years and a half.” 


** And should you die in the interim, young gentle- 
man, what security have I, pray, for my money ?”— 
demanded the usurer with a sneer. 

“Surely I could effeet an insurance on my life, 


| assigning you the policy?” inquired Basil, ina less 


assured voice. 
** You have very soon become familiar with the 


expedients of an embarrassed man,’’ murmured the 
Jew,—still without turning towards him, but ap- 
parently engrossed by the money and arrangement 
of the papers on his bureau. 

“I was informed by a brother officer that such 
was the mode in which you had arranged a similar 
matter for himself,” replied Basil, with increasing 
hesitation. 

“Captain Blencowe, eh?—ay! I remember. Six 
years ago, hewever! Your friend has a good 
memory,—so have I: and I admit that he redeemed 
the debt like a gentleman, some time within the term 
of his acceptance.” 

**T should be glad to convince you that you would 
obtain in myself a client equally honourable,” re- 
joined Basil, somewhat reassured. 

“The will may not be wanting, but I doubt the 
means. Young Bleneowe belonged to a moneyed 
family.—I knew with whom I had to deal.— Were 
ou to fail me, I might put the whole Annesley 
family into thumbscrews, without eliciting so much 
as a ten-pound note in your behoof. Persons of my 
occupation, sir, are forced to keep a — accurate 
tariff of the fortunes and consciences of those likely to 











come within their line of business. I had a relative 
of yours, one of the Yorkshire Annesleys, two years 
in the King’s Bench at my expense.” 

‘** But I conclude he paid you at Jast?’? demanded 
Basil, too ignorant of the connexionship of his father’s 
family, to refute any such accusation. 

“With his life—He died in prison, leaving me 
the creditor of heirs who were penniléss.”’ 





Strange to tell, there was a tone of triumph rather 
than of vexation, in the Money-lender’s mode of al- 
luding to this frustration of his interests. 

** But I, who am both young and solvent,”’ persist- 


Guards ?”’—said he, still addressing Annesley, with- | ed Basil, ‘do not intend to defraud you, either by 
out turning round. 

“TI have been rather more than a year in the 
army.” 

“And during that short space of time, you have 


contrived to embarrass yourself?" 
“* Many contrive to do so in less than a twentieth 





living or dying. I give you my word of honour as a 
gentleman, that——” 

** The word of honour of a gentleman, has no value, 
and should have no mention in a money-dealing 


| transaction,” interrupted the Jew.—* The affair be- 


| tween us is simply one of speculation. You want 
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money ; I have to sell it to you, as much as possible 
to my own advantage. I must therefore either have 
good security and fair interest; or without security, 
such interest as may induce me to incur the risk.” 

**] have already offered you the latter alternative,” 
said Basil, bluntly. 

TI have been offered two hundred per cent. by 
needy men before now,” replied the Money-lender, 
with a curl of the lip, “and without swallowing 
the bait. The mere promise of a stranger is not ex- 
actly worth its weight in gold. In the first place, 
Mr. Annesley, have you even so much as reflected 
upon the amount of the interest of your debt, and 
keeping up the policy of insurance, besides the ex- 
pense of the execution of the deed, added to the 
sinking fund for the gradual defrayment of the three 
hundred and fifty pounds ?’’—demanded the prag- 
matical Jew. 

“J amin the receipt of four hundred and thirty 
pounds a-year,” replied Basil, evasively. 


** And for what purpose is it assigned to you?” | 


retorted the Money-lender. “To afford you a be- 
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| time he was speaking. They are answered for you 
without inquiry. ‘The world has explanations ste- 
| reotyped to your hand. Every body knows the 
| Money-lender to be a Jew—the Jew a usurer—the 
usurer a criminal in the eye of the law. Christ 
drove the money-changers from his Temple: man 
| expels them from his tribunals. The money-lending 
| Jew is one who must have acquired his funds by ex- 
' tortion and fraud; one who probably began life as a 
| Corsair—pickpocket—resurrection man—assassin— 

| no matter what amount of obloquy you heap upon 

| his head !—He cannot have too narrowly escaped the 
| hands of thehangman! He cannot be too grossly 

| stigmatized, he has caused the ruin of thousands— 








And if a man have need of poison now, __ 
Here lives the caitiff wretch would sell it him! 


Admit that I portray myself as you have heard me 
portrayed? Why therefore shou/d you institute 
further inquiries into my conduct or its motives ?” 
Basil Annesley was startled out of all self-posses- 
| sion by this strange appeal. From the first few 





coming position in the world !—What right, there- | words uttered by his new acquaintance, he had been 
fore, have you to alienate this provision, so as to de- | impressed by the superiority of his tone and phrase- 
prive yourself of the necessaries of your sphere of | ology not only to his garb and mode of life, but to a 
society, and become exposed to the shame of petty | calling affording inducement for such base disguisal 
embarrassments ?” | as that which had first brought them into collision. 
** None!” replied Basil, astounded at the inex-| But now, the unexpected eloquence of his words 
plicable liberties taken by his new acquaintance, yet and sudden energy of his gestures, were character- 
not daring to resent remonstrances apparently indica- | istic of the scholar and the gentleman, rather than 
tive of favourable dispositions towards him. ‘“ But| of the vulgar Jew,—the jobhbing money-broker!— 
the shame to which I may expose myself by the, Poor Basil almost quailed under the vivid glances 
limitation of my income, is surely nothing compared | of the excited man who gave utterance to this petu- 
with that which would befall me a month hence, | lant apostrophe. 
when my acceptances fall due, and I am unable to} “I have, I admit, heard you ungraciously spoken 
do them honour.” of,” said he, with adegree of frankness rivalling 
** But you are still a minor?” remonstrated the | that of his interlocutor. “That what was told me 
Jew. | exercised no very important influence over my opi- 
‘¢ Those who were satisfied with my endorsements, | nions, may he inferred from my presence here.” 
asked no questions, contenting themselves with the | ‘You are here simply because your position is 
engagement of a gentleman, the son of a man of desperate !’’—coolly rejoined A.O. ‘“ You are here 
honour,” replied Basil with firmness. At that mo-| because there is no hope elsewhere. You may also 
ment the Money-lender accidentally let fall a paper} perhaps have heard from Captain Blencowe, and 
he held in his hand; and the mechanical courtesy | other victims who have escaped without serious in- 
with which Basil started forward to assist him in re- | jury from my clutches, that even the crocodile of the 
covering it, probably tended to recall to the recollec- | shores of Pactolus is sometimes moved to a caprice 
tion of A. O. the kindness displayed by the young | of pity; and are willing to try whether any thing in 
Guardsman towards the old pauper of Paulet Street; | your youth and inexperience may reach his milder 
for on turning to receive it from his extended hand, | mood.” 
the countenance of the Jew had relaxed intoa more} ‘My youth and inexperience at least encourage 
Christian-like expression. you to trifle with me!’’—cried Basil, with a rising 
* At least,” said he, after receiving the paper and | colour, more enraged by the ironical smile pervading 
fixing his dark eyes approvingly upon the ingenuous | the countenance of A. O., than by his mere words. 
countenance of young Annesley, “at least there | And, having snatched his hat from the window-seat, 
was value received for these bills of exchange? You he was preparing without ceremony to quit the 
are not applying to me for the means of covering | room. 
another usurious transaction? Do not deceive me,| ‘In all money-dealings, Mr. Annesley,” said his 
young sir; for through my extensive connexions companion, undismayed by this tacit threat of 
with the moneyed world, I have the means of ascer- | breaking up the conference, ** you wil] find the com- 
taining the truth to a gninea.” mand of your own temper five per cent. in your fa- 
“IT have no disposition to deceive you, Mr. Abed-| vour. You cannot afford to quarrel with me. At 
nego Osalez,” replied young Annesley, with some | this moment, I am the necessary evil which must 
hauteur; ‘but if I came not hither te seek a coun- | redeem you from the still greater of immediate dis- 
sellor, still less am I disposed to find 2 confessor in| honour. Do me the favour, sir, to sign this paper,” 
my man of business, The purpose for which I | said he, placing in the hands of Basil, one which, 
require these funds, regards you as little as the mode | during their conference, he had been quietly prepar- 
by which you have acquired them, so as to enable jing. “It is, as even your slight knowledge of busi- 
you to supply me, regards myself. I ask no ques-| ness must assure you, of no legal value. It is the 
tions: let me advise you to be equally discreet.” | obligation of a gentleman, and must derive its sole 
“ There is no occasion for you to ask questions!” | importance from a gentleman’s signature. It will 
—said his singular companton, continuing to ex-/| neither enable me to imprison my debtor nor molest 
amine his papers, and file them carefully, all the , him; but it will remind Sir Bernard Annesley’s son, 
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that, within three years after attaining his majority, 
he has engaged to pay me back a sum of four hun- 
dred pounds ; whereof the interest, at five per cent. 
shall be quarterly forthcoming.” 

Basil took the promissory note into his hands, and 
seeing than it was phrased strictly according to the 
announcement of A. O., conceived himself well off 
at having so small a bonus as £50 demanded of him 
as the penalty of the transaction. But what was 
his amazement when, on taking his place at the bu- 
reau, to sign the paper, he found lying before him, a 
printed cheque of one of the first banking houses of 
the West End, bearing the signature of Abednego 
Osalez, and directing the firm in question to “ Pay 
to Mr. Annesley or bearer the sum of four hundred 
pounds!” 

Scarcely able to believe the evidence of his eyes, 
—his cheeks flushed by the excitement of the mo- 
ment,—his heart throbbing almost to agony with the 
consciousness of release from the first great embar- 
rassment of his life, Basil, ere he accepted one docu- 
ment or executed the other, was eager to express his 
astonishment and gratitude to one whom he could 
scarcely regard in any other light than that of a bene- 
factor; but on turning round for the purpose, he 
found that A. O., instead of remaining behind his 
chair to watch his proceedings, was engaged at the 
door in earnest colloquy with the unsightly crone, 
who officiated as his clerk of the presence. 

* Tell him I am engaged,—say it is impossible for 
me to see him this morning,”’ said the Money-lender, 
in the imperative tone he had assumed in the earlier 
part of his colloquy with Basil. 

**T have told him so already, sir,’’ croaked the 
old woman, “but he will not be denied. He has 
got out of his cabriolet, and is standing on the door- 
steps awaiting.” 

** Let him wait !’’ said the Money-lender. ‘If he 
persist in coming in, show him into the front parlour, 
and open one of the shutters, till lam ready to re- 
ceive him.—You perceive, Mr. Annesley, that I am 
waited for Spare me therefore the effusions of 
thankfulness I see expanding upon your lips,” re- 
sumed A. O., turning towards Basil, who stood 
transfixed beside the bureau, the cheque in one 
hand, and the promissory note in the other. ‘ Have 
_ signed it?”’—continued he, pointing to the 
atter document. “ Be quick, if indeed you have 
carefully perused the terms. Never, while you live, 
put your name to a paper, of which you have not 
toa syllable mastered the contents. Nay,—spare 
me your declarations of confidence; you may have 
less grounds for gratitude than you suppose. Re- 
member the fable of the little fish thrown back into 
the river to become a bigger, by the wary angler. 
Be not too sure that the Money-lender is not facilita- 
ting your first ingress into his net, in order to secure 
your return.” 

Basil Annesley, who had now both read and 
signed the promissory note, and placed the printed 
cheque in his pocket-book, smiled at this sinister 
prognostication. 

**T do not choose you to be ruined by any body but 
myself,’ observed the Money-lender with a smile : 
“in proof of which, let me advise you to place 
that pocket-book in a securer place than the one 
from which you own my letter of appointment to 
have been subtracted. Above all, deposit, this very 
morning, the money you are about to receive, with 
your own banker, so as to be ready for the exigencies 
which well, well! I will spare you my lecture !”’ 


” 





—said he, interrupting himself when he saw the 
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colour rising into the cheeks of Basil. ‘You re- 
ceive sterling advice, I perceive, less thankfully than 
sterling coin.” 

‘The gentleman is in the parlour, sir,” said the 
old woman, again thrusting in her dingy face and 
still dingier cap. 

*‘So much the better,” replied the Money-lender, 
with a bitter sneer. “It may serve to bring so fine 
a gentleman to his senses, to make acquaintance 
with the mice and spiders of my desolate habita- 
tion.” 

In another moment Basil Annesley, still misdoubt- 
ing whether he were awake or asleep, had shaken 
hands with the new acquaintance who had acted by 
him the part of an old friend, and was once more in 
the street. A few paces before him was leisurely 
proceeding a plain but handsome cabriolet, of which 
the tiger who held the reins wore a plain undress 
livery. But the horse of which the little fellow was 
in charge was not to be mistaken. It was one re- 
nowned in the glories of Hyde Park, a celebrated 
cab, announcing that the fine gentleman just then 
cooling his heels in the dismantled dining-room of 
A. O. was no less a person than his grace the Duke 
of Rochester, 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tuat day was a day of overflowing joy to Basil 
Annesley! Had the pavement, intervening between 
Soho Square, and St. James’s Street, been tesselated 
with gems, after the fashion of the sanctuaries of 
the Alhambra or Aladdin’s palace, instead of dis- 
playing the half-frosty, half-filthy flagstones of one 
of the least inviting quarters of the West End, he 
could not have felt more elated or have made his way 
more lightsomely of foot than on his road to Herries’ ; 
where, after receiving his four hundred pounds, he 
paid the first half-year’s interest thereon in advance 
to the account of Abednego Osalez, Esq., in order 
that, for twelve months to come, he might be con- 
science-clear on the subject. 

Let him who, afier labouring under the pressure 
of pecuniary embarrassments has ever found himself 
suddenly and unexpectedly released from thraldom, 
declare whether any earthly triumph can exceed that 
soul-stirring emancipation ! 


The king may make a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that ; 


but, far surpassing any creation recorded in the peer- 
age, is that of a free man, out of a wretch on whose 
Shoulder the gripe of the bailiff has been felt by ago- 
nizing anticipation. 

As regarded Annesley’s feelings, he was now out 
of debt; for he was in debt only within limit of his 
means. Four and twenty hours before, he had looked 
| forward to the dreadful 28th of December, which 
|was to find him in possession of three hundred 

pounds, or steep him in shame to the very lips, as a 
| criminal to the day of execution. He would not 
| have felt so overjoyed at being declared heir-apparent 
|to the Duke of Rochester, as to know that four 
'handred pounds were that day placed to his credit at 

Coutts’s. 

How little,—how very little,—do those real poten- 
| tates of modern times, who sway the destinies of 
| nations and individuals with a rod of gold, and issue 
| their decrees in bank notes and Exchequer bills, the 
{bankers of money-spinning Europe, conjecture the 
































fearful nature of the passions imprisoned in that 
Pandora’s box, their iron safe; the world of magic 
spells, compassed within the simple parchment covers 
of the books of their constituents; the fiat of life 
and death occasionally inscribed on one of the printed 
cheques with their clerk mechanically cashes, en- 
registering the number of the notes he gives in ex- 
change with as cool deliberation as though the heart 
of the expectant “bearer’’ throbbed not with ecstasy 
at the sight of those bringers of glad tidings to his 
necessitous household !—The whole romance of civi- 
lization is in fact comprised within the magic initials 
of L.S.D. Money is indeed Power,—the “* Open 
sesame” to the seemingly impervious rock of human 
destiny !—Of ail the masquerading guises in which 
false Philosophy loves to parade herself, contempt 
of money, the ladder by which almost every earthly 
advantage is attainable, is surely the most absurd !— 

Poor Basil among the rest, had often blazoned 
forth his contempt of riches ; labouring to reconcile 
his mother to her straitened means by assurances 
of his indifference to.the dross of this world; nay, 
had even deceived himself by frequent protesta- 
tions of indifference to the gorgeous gew-gaws of 
opulence.—He fancied himself content, nay proud 
and happy to be poor. And now, the possession of 
a paltry four hundred pounds, was driving him half 
out of his wits for joy !— 

For though the origin of his embarrassments was 
of a nature far from dishonouring to his head or 
heart, it was one he dared not ‘have disclosed to his 
austere mother. Almost, indeed, would he have 
preferred to pass in her eyes for the dupe of the 
gaming-table, or for a frivolous spendthrift, ruined 
by idle extravagance, than to expose the truth. 

Not one guinea of the money had been applied to 
his own use. The necessities of another had caused 
him to pledge his honourable name beyond his power 
of redemption. And yet, he had not even enjoyed 
the happiness of claiming sympathy from that other 
in his embarrassment. He had been forced to pre- 
tend opulence at the moment of signing the bills of 
exchange, and indifference on the subject ever since, 
lest the obligation should afflict the delicate and 
high-minded individual whom his interference had 
been the means of rescuing from the utmost ex- 
tremity of distress. 

There was only one drawback on his exulting 
happiness: his mother’s illness! Even this, how- 
ever, was less acutely felt than when sinking under 
the apprehension that his difficulties might shortly 
aggravate the evil; and now, disregarding her pro- 
hibition, and forestalling his purposed Christmas 
visit, he readily obtained a few days’ leave of ab- 
sence; and, armed with a thousand little tokens of 
kindness for the invalids, hurried to Barlingham. 
Instead of affording Lady Annesley time to renew 
her prohibition, he chose to take her by surprise. 

Few are the contingencies in this wold which 
justify taking people by surprise. Husbands and 
wives have often had to rue the officious affection 
which impelled them prematurely into each other’s 
presence; and the best household, the best school, 
the most united family, the most attached circle of 
friends, cannot be too accurately apprized of the 
exact moment at which the absent one is likely to 
rush once more into their arms. 

Poor Basil reached the Grange, his whole heart 
overflowing not simply with the milk of human 
kindness, but with its cream. Late in the evening, 
he reached Lyndhurst by the coach ; and preferring 
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of a mile and a half across the fields, to a three 
miles jumble in a postchaise, through one of the 
most unsatisfactory lanes that ever besloughed the 
wagon of the despairing farmer, he accepted the 
offer of a countryman to accompany him with his 
valise, and cheerfully cut across to Barlingham, by 
a way familiar to him from boyhood. 

To beguile the dreariness of his lonely walk, he 
almost unconsciously burst forth into a song, the 
produce of one of the olden poets. 


“Truce to thy fond misgivings, 
These fruitless tears give o’er,— 
No absence can divide us, love, 
No parting part us more! 
Mountains and seas may rise between, 
To mock our baffled will; 
But heart in heart, and soul in soul, 
We bide together still. 


‘* Where’er I go, or far or near, 

I cannot be alone ; 

ba | voice is ever in mine ear, 

hy hand press’d in mine own ; 

Thy head upon my pillow rests, 
Thy words my bosom thrill, 

And heart in heart, and soul in soul, 
We bide together still. 


‘¢ And when stern death shall work his worst, 

And all our joys are done, 

E’en by the mystery that unites 
The dial and the sun; 

Though one exist in heavenly bliss, 
One in this world of il], 

Yet heart in heart, and soul in soul, 
We'll bide together still.” 


But as his voice died away, the loneliness seemed 
drearier than before. ‘The weather was frosty. Not 
a breath was stirring; the moon had risen; and 
under its influence and that of the bitterness of the 
weather, the landscape exhibited a ghastly and 
death-like appearance. The fields were free from 
all transit of living thing: not so much as a plough 
left upturned in the furrows, for the readier recom- 
mencement of the morrow’s labours, as at more 
propitious seasons of the year. Not so much as a 
stoat,or urchin, stealing in quest of midnight prey 
from hedge to hedge. And when at last Basil came 
in view of the Grange, standing black and desolate 
in the moonlight, in the centre of its open square of 
dark and leafless trees, it was like approaching the 
uninhabited castle of some fairy tale: not a dog to 
give tongue at sound of their intruding steps, as 
they crossed the little bridge — the moat 
to the chief entrance. And, lest Lady Annesley 
should be alarmed by the unwonted sound of the 
door-bell at so late.an hour, her son made his way 
round to the postern leading to the offices, and en- 
tered the kitchen with a degree of humility most 
vexatious to his temporary esquire of the body, who 
had anticipated that, in escorting to the Grange the 
heir-apparent of the family, he should force a tri- 
umphal entry, drums beating and colours flying. 
Basil’s hurried injunction to the two astonished 
women-servants, who screamed aloud on beholding 
him, to take care of his valise and its bearer, while 
he made his way into the house, scarcely reconciled 
poor Hodge to the indignity of stealing into the 
house, like a thief in the dark. 

Leaving the Hampshire bumpkin to the consola-- 
tions of a blazing fire and substantial supper, young 





to restore circulation to his chilly limbs by a walk 





Annesley seized the candle presented by the blush- 
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ing, curtseying handmaiden of old Dorcas; from | Cattermole, or as the boudoir of sweet Anne Page. 
whom he had already extracted that his mother and | “And yet what utter solitude,—what isolation 
her waiting-woman were in attendance upon old | from her caste and kind !”’ was his second reflection, 
Nicholas, who had been removed to a bed-room on | on recalling to mind that this snuggery, so charm- 
the first floor, having, it was feared, not many days ing as a retreat from the severity of a winter’s night, 


to live. was Lady Annesley’s abode from year’s-end to 
«« My lady has ordered tea in half an hour in her | year’s-end, season after season! “ A woman must 
sitting-room,” added the damsel. * Shall I acquaint | have either a very good, or a very bad conscience, to 
her, sir, that you are here !—or would you rather I find her happiness in such complete alienation from 
should g° and make a fire, Mr. Basil, in your own | society.” 
room ?’ That the former alternative was the origin of his 
Young Annesley accepted the latter alternative. | beloved mother’s retreat, was so naturally his con- 
Unwilling to startle the dying man by too sudden | vietion, as to excuse the second conjecture, though 
an appearance in his chamber, he determined to await breathed only to himself; and regarding that ele- 
the coming of his mother in her own apartment. | gantly antiquated room rather as the oriel of a Lady 
The sitting-room usually occupied by Lady An-|-Abbess than as the boudoir of a woman of the world, 
nesley during the winter months, was a small cham- | Basil did new homage to the excellent taste which 
ber on the first floor, adjoining her bed-room. The | had converted the desolate walls of an old farm- 
ceiling, as in all the rooms in the Grange, was not | house into a retreat so enviable. 
only be, but traversed and deformed by heavy| It was not with him ‘here, however, as in the den 


beams; and the floor, of stucco or composition. | of the Money-changer. He felt it no treachery to 


Such a chamber, however, its embayed windows | examine, more leisurely than his mother’s presence 
on the spot had ever yet enabled him, the objects 


being thickly curtained, and its floor concealed by ay 
carpet, is more easily rendered warm and comfort-| around him. They were part and parcel of his 
able for the long cheerless winter evenings, than one | mother, even as he, her only son, was a portion of 
of nobler proportions; and the rich saloons of many | herself; and the time must come, though he had 
a lordly castle might have found scope for envy | never hazarded the anticipation, when they would 
during that bitter weather, in the snuggery to which, | become his own. 
when Basil made his way into the sanctuary,a| In the tediousness, therefore, of waiting for Lady 
blazing wood fire was affording the cheerful glow so| Annesley’s appearance, he cast his eyes from the 
welcome to the eye of the benighted traveller. heavy Persian carpets muffling the floor, to the 
This room was, of all the house, the one least fa-| bronze lamp, brightening every nook of the antiquat- 
miliar to Basil. It was four years since he had|ed chamber. On the chimney ledge of carved Port- 
spent a winterat the Grange. His return from Ger-| land stone, against which he was leaning, stood two 
many had chanced in the summer season; and the/ old agate chalices of great beauty; and between 
preceding Christmas, having recently joined his them, on a slab of green jasper, an antique bronze of 
regiment, he had been forced to pass in town. Dur-/| considerable value, though exhibiting only an un- 


ing his holidays, Lady Annesley usually inhabited | sightly reptile, formed of that matchless metal of 
her drawing-room on the ground floor, as containing | Corinth, of which all modern imitations fail to ac- 
her musical instruments, and the bookcases calculated | quire the glowing tinge arising from the admixture 
to afford amusement or instruction to her son; and it| of the more precious metals in the outpourings of the 
was only on occasion of some brief interview between | rich old city from whose burning ruins fused forth 
them, that she received him in what she called her| the metal unwittingly created by the spoliating 
dressing-room, though the ceremonies of her simple | hands of man. 

toilet were performed in the sleeping-room adjoining. | On the wall opposite the fire-place, hung a fine por- 
It possessed, accordingly, all the charm of prohibi-| trait, well known to artists as one of the chef d’wuvres 
tion in the eyes of young Annesley. It was the blue | of Sir Joshua: a likeness of Lord L., the father of 
chamber of the Grange,—the only one into which he | Lady Annesley, wearing the numerous foreign orders 
was not permitted to penetraté uninvited. commemorative of the distinctions of his diplomatic 

On the present occasion, he felt privileged. His | career. A marble statuette of a child, onan isolated 
visit was as the return of the prodigal son; and he} pedestal of giallo antico, filled one corner of the 
chose to anticipate the favours reserved for such an| room; the others being completed with hanging 
incident. Moreover, Hannah had informed him that | shelves of carved ebony, filled with books; a female 
the only fire then burning, was in my lady’s room; | child, of exquisite grace and beauty, evidently the 
and the temperature of that December night was so | work of a first-rate hand, which Basil fancied he had 
little to be trifled with, that he entertained no scruple | heard whispered by Dorcas in his boyhood, as an early 
about invading the forbidden precincts. portrait of his sister, Mrs. Vernon. 

**I don’t wonder my mother is so fond of it!’ was| All these objects he had noticed before. But upon 
Basil’s ejaculation, as, stationed upon the Persian | Lady Annesley’s desk lay a square book, covered 
rug before the fire, he cast his eyes round the cheer- | with dark velvet, and having golden clasps of great 
ful chamber, in which Lady Annesley had jadi-| beauty and value, like the mass-books of wealthy 
ciously assembled such remnants of antique furni- | Catholics, inducing the renewal of a suspicion he had 
ture as she had found at the Grange ;—the old sometimes entertained, that his mother was secretly 
carved chairs and tables, anda twisted legged | attached to a faith which was that neither of her hus- 


cabinet or two, imparting the Elizabethan character | band nor her ancestors. Curious to determine whe- 





he had recently observed as the height of the fashion. | ther it were, indeed, a ivre d’heures, he opened the 
From the carved ebony desk on which Lady An-/| clasps; when, to his utter surprise, he found that the 
nesley’s handkerchief was still lying, to the prie-dieu | seeming book was a picture case, containing on one 
in a recess near the fire-place, which was fitted up | side the enamelled portrait of a man,—on the other, 
as an oratory, every thing was so strictly in keeping also under a glass, a lock of glossy hair, of raven 
as the bower-chamber of a ladye-fair of the sixteenth | blackness. 

century, that it might have served as a study for | 


Basil stood utterly confounded. His late father, 
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as he knew from portraits and from tradition, was fair 
asaGerman. Hisgrandfather, Lord L., seemed to be 
now looking him in the face, in attestation that he 
had no affinity with the individual depicted in that 
mysterious miniature. 
three daughters—his coheiresses ; nor, as well as Basil 
could recall to mind, had she a single male rela- 
tion near enough to account for his picture being in 
her possession. What was the meaning of all this? 
He fixed his eyes searchingly upon the portrait, as if 
to interrogate its right and title to be found in his 
mother’s safe keeping. 

The face was one of more interest than regular 
beauty: dark, high browed, having a profusion of 
black hair, and eyes that derived a deeper shade 
from the reflection. The mouth was of rare beauty, 
yet unpleasing expression: being tempered by an 
infusion of scorn little in accordance with the mourn- 
ful character of the eyes; and, on the whole, it was 
one of those countenances which fascinate the atten- 
tion even while impressing the beholder with an 
unfavourable opinion of the original. The age of the 
person represented could not exceed five-and-twenty, 
and the dress was that worn by English gentlemen 
at the commencement of the reign of George III. 

The more the attention of Basil became riveted 
upon the picture, the stronger was his impression 
that some mysterious interest must be connected 
with an object which he had attained the age of 
twenty years without perceiving in his mother’s 
possession. In his boyish days, in those holidays 
of affection when the secret treasures of a mother 
are brought forth to amuse a sick child or console an 
afflicted one, he had often been allowed to admire the 
contents of his mother’s cabinet; curious shells,—rare 
minerals, antique rings, the old fashioned repeater, 
with its massive chain and enamelled gew-gaws; 
nay, there was a valuable miniature of Lady Annes- 
ley’s mother, the Lady L., in her black-lace hood 
and point stomacher, set in diamonds and enamel, 
with an L. and coronet flourished in seed-pearls upon 
the braid of hair forming the reverse, which had 
actually been allowed him as a plaything, in the 
convalescence succeeding a dangerous illness ;—yet 
of the miniature in the velvet cover he had never been 
suffered to obtain a glimpse !— 

He had just replaced it on the desk and himself upon 
the hearth rug, when the door was deliberately 
opened, and Lady Annesley made her appearance. 

Prepared to find her as gratified by his visit as he 
was pleased with his own alacrity in paying it, Basil 
was moved almost to awe, by the rigid coldness of 
her mode of receiving him. After rebuking his 
disobedience in being there, she coolly informed him 
that, with dangerous illness in her household, his 
presence would be an inconvenience. 

“In that case, I will be off to-morrow,” replied 
Basil, trying to recover or conceal his chagrin. 
** But, at least, dearest mother, forgive me so far as 
to bear with me this one night. I could not endure 
the anxiety of supposing you ill, without bringing 
my own eyes to verify the state of your health.” 

* Another time, honour me with your confidence 
so far as to believe that I tell you the exact truth, ” 
said Lady Annesley, sternly. “I have been ill.— 
I am well again,—unless, indeed, the vexation of 
being thus broken in upon, should produce a recur- 
rence of my indisposition.” 

While expressing his hopes that he might not have 
so great an evil on his conscience, Basil saw the 
eyes of his mother wander from his face to the 
desk, and from the desk back again to his varying 


Lady Annesley was one of | arise from her un 
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countenance; as if trying to decipher whether he had 

| found time to examine the scattered contents of her 

chamber, or open the portrait.—The confusion paint- 

ed in Basil’s face, was, however, just as likely to 

racious mode of reception, as from 

consciousness of a indulged a prying curiosity; 
and she remained lost in perplexity. 

The entrance of Hannah with the rich old fash- 
ioned tea-service, which having placed on the table, 
she was hurrying away again, now encouraged 
young Annesley to ask permission to visit the bed- 
side of the poor old invalid, before the night became 
too far advanced to admit of disturbing him. 

“Dorcas is with him night and day. He has all 
the attendance his state requires,” was Lady Annes- 
ley’s frigid reply. 

“ But as a satisfaction to myself, and, if I may 
be permitted to say so, tohim. Poor Nicholas was 
always so fond of me!”’—pleaded Basil. 

“He is past deriving pleasure from the presence 
even of those who are dearest to him,” persisted 
Lady Annesley. “ Let me beg you rather to ascer- 
tain that your things have been safely deposited in 
your room, by the person who accompanied you,— 
yonder poor girl being scarcely strong enough to 
supply the place of him we are about to lose.” 





asil accepted the hint. Nothing more likely to 
injure the candour of an ingenuous heart, than the 
undue possession of a secret. For the first time in 
his life, he attributed a stratagem to his mother; 
convinced she was desirous to get rid of him, only 
that she might replace the mysterious portrait upon 
her desk in its accustomed concealment. 

He was so far justified in his suspicions, that on 
his return to the tea-table, refreshed after his day’s 
journey by purification from London soot and the dust 
of the road, a single glance towards the ebony desk 
convinced him the picture had disappeared. He 
fancied however, that his mother had detected even 
that momentary scrutiny ; for her deportment was, if 
possible, more ungracious than before. 

At any other moment, he would have attempted to 
dissipate her ill humour by allusions to the news of 
the day, and the tittle-tattle of London life. But 
though excluded from the chamber of death, he could 
not forget that, at the distance of a few chambers 
from the one they occupied, lay an aged man, endear- 
ed to both by long association, and about to appear 
in the presence of his Maker. This indeed was a 
sufficient excuse for the singular mood of Lady Annes- 
ley. In many persons, grief takes the form of anger. 
A proud spirit, unwilling to display itself covered 
with dust and ashes, uplifts its head with unbecom- 
ing pride, in order to conceal that temporary humi- 


liation. : 
As every stroke tells against a gamester in his 





vein of ill fortune, whatever topic was selected by 
Basil to dispel the embarrassment of that painful 
téte-d-téle, seemed to aggravate her still further 
against him. 

Lady Annesley, as if desirous of promoting de- 
sultory conversation, adverted to the young nephew 
of the Duke of Rochester, who had recently entered 
his regiment. 

‘I was formerly acquainted with his father, and 
uncle,”’ said she carelessly. 

“ His father is dead,” observed Basil; “and his 
uncle were perhaps better in his ang He is in the’ 
jaws of perdition,—ruined soul, body, and estate; a 
victim to play, with his fine fortune melting away in 
the grasp of the Jews.” — 





At that moment, an impulse of compunction, pe 
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culiar to generous hearts, brought before him the bene- 
ficent conduct of A. O., and the consciousness of his 
own obligations ; and without reflecting on the singu- 
lar effects such an outburst must produce on Lady 
Annesley, who had not the slightest clue to the 
origin of his opinions, he suddenly veered round, and 
began expressing his contempt of the existing preju- 
dices against that contemned class of the commu- 
nity: citing every advantageous opinion or example 
ever adduced in iheonr of the people after God’s own 
heart, from Cumberland and Miss Edgeworth, back 
to the choicest authorities of the Judaic world. 

A sudden flush overspread the habitually pallid 
face of Lady Annesley. Her spirit seemed chafing 
within her. At the last she spake with her tongue. 

“IT can readily understand,” said she, with un- 
disguised bitterness, ‘*that the follies and vices of 
London, and the companionship into which they may 
have forced you, may have done something towards 
relaxing the principles in which you have been 
reared, and the proud instincts of honourable descent. 
But I had not expected you would so soon have 
stooped to this! 1 had not supposed that a few thou- 
sands conceded by these wretched unbelievers, these 
heirs of perdition, gilded over like the molten calf | 
till even Christian kings fall down and worship,— 
would so soon have obliterated in your honest heart 
the prejudice common to all ages,—all nations,—and 
consequently respectable even as a prejudice.—For 
my part, I loathe a Jew;—I am proud to declare, 
that I loathe a Jew!—Apart from the crime which 
stamped them with eternal condemnation, I detest 
their principles, I detest their practices. Wherever 
are Jews, there is narrowness of mind,—foulness of 
body,—baseness of heart. ‘They are a filthy people. 
Even as of old they bought with thirty pieces of | 
silver the blood of their Redeemer, would they still 








chaffer for the heart’s blood of the innocent! I tell 
you, Basil, I loathe them ! and those who induced you 
to entertain a contrary opinion, deceived you as much 
as they injured me!” 

The eyes of young Annesley were now fixed upon 
his mother with unqualified amazement. She, 
usually so mild, so serene, so low-voiced, so indif- 
ferent to the things of this world, to be excited by so 
slight a cause into this violent diatribe !—And in the 
house of death!—With her aged servitor expising 
almost within hearing of her uncalled-for vocife- 
ration! 

Basil was awestruck! He could not help surmis- 
ing for a moment, that his beloved mother’s reason 
might be affected by her attendance on the deathbed 
of her faithful old domestic, while weakened by the 
effects of recent indisposition. 

‘«* Believe me, dearest mother,” said he, “I never 
heard you accused of any partiality for these maligned 
people. My inclination in their favour is a weak- 
ness arising from peculiar circumstances of a nature 
wholly personal.” 

“You have heard it!” cried Lady Annesley, 
unsubdued by his deprecation. ‘Do not add deceit 
to the audacity of attempting to invade the sacred- 
ness of my thoughts and feelings. You have heard 
it!”"— 

Again, terrified and grieved, young Annesley was 
about to enter upon his own disculpation. But as 
he advanced nearer towards his mother, he perceived 
that, overcome by the violence of her emotions, she 
had thrown herself back in her chair, and covered 
her face with her hands to conceal a frantic burst of 
tears. 

Basil Annesley stood transfixed. It was the first 
time in his life he had ever seen his mother shed a 
tear. 





FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN A FOX AND FOX- 
HOUND PUPPIES. 


‘;) were is a blackthorn and gorse cover situated on 
Clapton Hills, by the side of the deer-park at Berke- 
ley, and near it a farm-house, where a couple of fox- 
hound puppies are annually domiciled. ‘The cover is 
warm, and prettily situated—a place where the earli- 
est primroses spring; while, on the topmost bough 
of some tall tree above, the first song-thrush, break- 
ing the silence of winter, will take his seat, and 
sing the landscape into dreams of summer. On the 
= mead, by the side of this cover, an intimacy arose 

etween a fox and the foxhound puppies. ow it 
was first induced no one can tell; and, knowing the 
nature of each animal as I do, I can conceive the va- 
rious expressions of their speaking eyes, and beautiful 
countenances, at times smoothed and smiling, at 
others wrinkled into frowns; but, nevertheless, I 
would have passed many an hour, by night or day, 
could I have been present at the first exchange of con- 
fidence. Now, at that season of the year, this fox 





must have been strangely in luck to have escaped the 
noses, and the boding cry, of that searching sock 


; and, | plated an assault. 


about to relate it. The puppies were a certain size, 
and had taught themselves to hunt, through the num- 
ber of hares upon their walk; yet, nevertheless, they 
laid aside the chief attributes of their disposition, 
and, when in company with this fox, had nothing but 
play and good fellowship in their sagacious heads. 
At times, in the day, and in the afternoon, the fox 
might be seen lingering, by the side of his cover, in 
sly expectation of his friends; while the puppies 
would jog together, leisurely, from their farm-yard, 
for the express purpose of meeting him. Romps once 
begun, all timidity and caution were laid aside, and 
towsling and rolling over each other were the order 
of the day. Round and round they went, the sterns 
of the sleek and milk-fed puppies slightly crooked, 
while the brush of the blue-breasted, ruddy fox was 
flourished about, or wagged in short and playful 
eddies round his quarters. After one of these gam- 
bols, the fox and puppy would couch down, opposite 
each other; the one with his ears laid back, and 
a laughing expression of countenance, when he ex- 

cted his friend leapingly to advance on him; or 

is sharp ears pricked up, if he, in his tarn, contem- 
The other, with sweeping ears, 


indeed, I hold it impossible but that he must have | pendent and moving in the wind, with a smooth or 


fled more than once before those stirring sounds, | 
which soon become to be well understood by the ani- 
mal creation, though echoing far and ‘distant down 
the hollow wind.” Itis the more remarkable, there- 
fore, at this season of the year, that an intimacy of | 
any sort should have sprung up between animals of 
such different natures; but the fact was, as I on | 


wrinkled, but, on either occasion, equally grave brow, 
looked as if the business of the universe was mixed 
up in the passing moment, and as though he never 
could attend again to any lighter matter.—Old 
English Sports, by the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley, in 
the Sporting Review. 
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COURTSHIP AND LOVE-MAKING. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
ON MANNERS, FASHION, AND THINGS 
IN GENERAL. 
BY CAPTAIN ORLANDO SABERTASH. 
COURTSHIP AND LOVE-MAKING. 


A TEenpER and dangerous subject this, and one 
that cannot fail to “open all my wounds anew.” 
But since you, Lady Laura, think that it calls for 
immediate attention; that it should follow on 
** Flirtation,” and be discussed in the same philo- 
sophical spirit which marked the world-admired 
article on that interesting topic,—I must, coute qui 
coute, venture on the difficult task. Indeed, I am 
fully sensible that there is a necessity for some 
early legislation on the subject. ‘The whole 
history of the world,”’ says the distinguished author 
of Welt und Zeit, “turns on the conjugation of ¢ I 
love ;’” and yet we have not a single folio volume 
of parliamentary acts to guide us in the difficult 
pursuit, to keep the erring within bounds, or render 
even the obscurity of love-making visible. The 
consequence is, that a number of very excellent 
persons think themselves walking in the very lustre 
of sunshine when they are in utter darkness, and 
going headlong to destruction; and philanthropy 
necessarily prompts us to use our best efforts for 
the remedy of the evil. The following letter, one 
of the hundreds constantly addressed to me, will 
illustrate this as clearly as possible :— 


** Dear Captain Sabertash, 

“I need not tell you that you are the oracle of the 
whole circle of society to which I belong, and that 
we invariably consult your maxims on all occasions 
of difficulty. But as you are sparing of your ad- 
vice,and do not always touch upon the exact topics 
on which we require information, you must not be 
surprised if I venture to apply directly to you for 
instructions on a point that interests me greatly at 
the present moment. My case is this:— 

“I am frequently in the habit of meeting a gen- 
tleman who is neither objectionable nor otherwise, 
but who never takes my hand, whether in dancing 
or at parting, without pressing it, in what I am 
sure is intended to be a very tender and affectionate 
manner,—without making a silent declaration of 
love in fact, though he has never yet made one in 
words. When I was first exposed to this sort of 
gallantry, I felt extremely embarrassed, and found 
myself blushing to the very eyes; but have now, 
since I have mixed more in society, become better 
accustomed to the practice. But I would still be 
glad to have your advice upon the subject, for I 
am not sure that I should allow gentlemen to take 
these sort of underhand liberties. Let me know, 
therefore, what to do, and rest assured that your 
injunctions will be strictly followed, not only by 
myself, but by several of my acquaintances who 
are in a similar predicament, and who all agree 
with me in thinking that your writings should be 
engraved on golden tablets, and suspended round 
every drawing-room in the kingdom. 

“Your affectionate 
*Sorpny SorrHanp. 
“To Captain Orlando Sabertash, of the 
Royal Horse Grenadiers.” 





In answer to my fair correspondent, I hereby | 
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give her full and entire authority to box the ears 
of any gentleman who shall presume to take so 
unmanly a liberty with her; or, if she think that 
boxing ears is out of the rule of ordinary etiquette, 
and might give coxcombs encouragement, she may 
treat any one who offends in this manner as one 
who deserved to have his ears boxed,—as a sneak- 
ing fellow, in fact, ignorant of the rules of good 
society. No gentleman is allowed to press a lady’s 
hand unless in the very act of making a regular 
declaration,—when saying, “‘ Allow me at least to 
speak to your excellent father,”’ or “‘ kind mother,” 
as the case may be: all silent and underhand de- 
clarations, so to call them, are in the highest degree 
impertinent, where open ones can be fairly and 
frankly made. 

As a consolation, a rejected admirer may also be 
indulged with permission to press a lady’s hand. 
The discarded swain is only repeating the fair 
request already made, saying, by his tender and 
silent pressure, “ Will you not relent, dearest ?”— 
a point on which the lady may decide at pleasure. 
But as a general rule, if you have ee and decided 
reasons for rejecting a suitor; if he is clearly ob- 
jectionable, see that you cut his acquaintance, 
however agreeable he may be as a friend and visi- 
tor. For if he be a clever and persevering fellorv, 
the circumstance of his having been a declared and 
rejected admirer gives him prodigious advantages, 
that in the end will be pretty sure to turn the scale 
in his favour. Unless your heart is fully engaged 
elsewhere, be assured that an observant lover will 
in time find some unguarded point at which to 
aim; and former failure will have told him how to 
aim with success. To ladies, therefore, I say, cut 
the acquaintance of a rejected admirer, ifyou are 
quite sure that the rejection should be final. To 
gentlemen, on the other hand, my advice is, that 
they keep up the acquaintance as fnends, if obliged 
to relinquish the character of lovers. 

It should be needless to tell a man of sense that 
he must not allow any refusal he may experience 
to occasion the slightest éclat. In exterior manner 
he must take the rejection of his hand as calmly as 
a refusal to walk or ride on a Wednesday. The 
full conviction of unrequited love is indeed a bitter 
pang, as I well know from experience,—and as 
such, a gentleman will feel it, and will express 
himself accordingly. But he must not, therefore, 
make a fool of himself,—must not fall by his own 
weakness, be a spooney, and sink beneath the 
weight of his affliction. Still less must he act the 
part of Orlando Furioso,—rant, and tear, and 
threaten death in various forms, and break off all 
further connexion with the disdainful beauty; for 
a girl who is worth asking once is worth askin 
again. And a man must be unskilful indeed, i 
the circumstance of his having been an avowed 
suitor does not place him on vantage ground. I 
am just now making love to a very clever, pretty 
girl, with incomparable eyes, who tells me at every 
chance téte-d-téle that she will not have me, and 
cares not a straw for me; and being far above 
affectation or deception, she is perfectly sincere in 
these declarations. But though she is the last 
person to be gained by mere assiduity or persecu- 
tion, and far more likely to be captivated by glitter- 
ing novelty than permanent attachment, I still 
deem it good policy to continue the chase. If you 
do not lose ground by such a mode of proceeding, 
you are sure to make some little progress, however 
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| Women, also, fail at times in the proper manner 
|of shaking hands; but they must not be tried by 
| such strict rules, for error with them is often the 
result of timidity. Though it has been truly said, 
that 


slowly ; the very habit of listening with indifference 
te your professions will leave the heart unguarded, 
and your right to plead your cause places you ona 
footing of familiarity that cannot fail to be advan- 
tageous. You must, of course, take care not to be 
voted a bore, and be thought troublesome; you 
must not distress or excite impatience by your im- 
portunity; you must neither whine, sigh, nor 
complain of your hard fate; you must, on the con- 
wary, be cheerful, amusing, laugh at your own 
disappointment, and banter the lady on as many 
subjects as you can manage to turn against her in 
a graceful manner. Defy the power of her charms, 
great and resistless though they be, to break your 
spirit, even though they wring the heart; never 
mind a little contradiction in the matter, it will not 
be too closely examined; shew tact, good taste, 
manners, and trust to Fortune, a goddess that 
as made many an obdurate heart relent. I must 
here go back a little, and say a closing word about 
shaking hands. 

Formerly it seems to have been the pleasant 
custom to kiss or salute ladies at meeting and 
parting; this gradually sank down to kissing hands, 
a practice that still lingers in retired corners of Eu- 
rope, and to which in my travels I have occasion- 
ally submitted with a good or a bad grace, as the 
case might be. But the custom of shaking hands 
is nearly unknown on the Continent, and is now 
declining even in England. I am really sorry for 
this, as there is an honest, hearty friendship about 
a good shake of the hand which cannot be too 
much recommended. Between man and man, a 
good shake of the hand shakes away the ice of 
oolish formality that so readily gathers round the 
heart; it makes the blood circulate freely through 
the veins, and puts you at once upon comparatively 
friendly terms with the person with whom you 
have interchanged the act of good-will. It is an 
honest and manly John-Bull practice: in former 
times, it effaced all enmity after the most stubborn 
fight; and sprang, like all really national English 


customs, from the frank and generous nature of the | 


English people. And then how much of character 
is evinced by the mannerof shaking hands! First 


and foremost, there is the good honest shake of the | 
hand, that displays a free and open nature, wishing | 


ou well from the inmost of the heart. Then there 
is the cold, phlegmatic shake, that tells you fairly, 


“‘T care not a straw for you.” But then you have | 


the gradual pretending pressure, which would 
make you believe that you are the dearest of mor- 
tals to a selfish fellow who would not walk across 
the street to save you from being drowned. Next, 


you have the vulgar-minded fine gentleman, who | 
shakes hands with you in a friendly manner, wish- | 
ing you to understand, however, that you owe | 


such extreme kindness to his great condescension 
only. There are so many modes of displaying 
vulgarity in the world, that it is not easy to deter- 
mine which is entitled to take precedence of the 
others, though vulgar condescension is perhaps the 
“most offensive. As to 


‘* The fool and dandy, 
Those sons of butter-milk and sugar-candy,”’ 


who offer you a single finger, or the points of two, 
secured by the thumb at the first joint from being 
too rudely or extensively grasped, it is needless to 
speak: a contracted hand shows, in more ways 
than one, a contracted heart and narrow mind. 


‘* A thousand acts in every age will prove, 
Women are valiant in a cause they love,’’ 


they are sometimes, in the ordinary course of life, 
the most chicken-hearted things possible,—so much 
so indeed as to do great injustice to themselves and 
to their best qualities. Here you must learn to 
draw a distinction, and must not necessarily con- 
found bold and resolute women with the forward 
or cold-hearted. As a general rule, I am not very 
fond of bold and decided women ; but such a man- 
ner does not necessarily imply a want of feeling, 
nor does it follow that your trembling, chicken- 
|hearted things are endowed with sensibility. I 
| would have you mind this; for you constantly see 
men misled by these exterior appearances. 

In treating of what is here comprised under the 
general term of love-making, we must always 
recollect that the pursuit divides itself into three 
distinct branches,—love-making, love-feeling, and 
love-feigning, which all assume the same exterior 
garb, and are yet, as you may suppose, very differ- 
ent in their qualities. But how are they to be 
distinguished? Ay, there’s the rub; for though 
there is nothing so easy to see, there is nothing so 
difficult to describe. The difference indeed can 
never be rendered clear by rules; because it shews 
itself less in the sayings and doings of the gentle- 
men than in their general manner and expression; 
it shews itself in the look, voice, attitude, and de- 
portment of the suers and wooers, real or pre- 
tended. You often hear women say, that men 
feign so well as to render all detection impossible. 
This I deny in toto. Men, though good dissem- 
blers in cash matters, are wretched dissemblers in 
love matters; and women, when willing to see, 
are naturally exceedingly quick-sighted: but they 
are often as willing to be blinded as to be enlight- 
ened, and nearly as anxious to deceive themselves 
as others are to deceive them. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred they see a lover’s faults as 
plainly as possible; they see his falsehood also, 
| when there is falsehood: but they gradually gloss 
| them over, and soothe their hearts with the con- 
| viction that all-omnipotent Love will amend the 
| faults, and metamorphose to sincerity the very 
| falsehood he had occasioned. To all of which I 

can only say, “ My dearest young lady, silence 
| Hope’s flattering tale, if only for an instant; then 
look boldly into the deepest recesses of your heart, 
ask yourself what is your real motive for listening 
to such a man, and you will be pretty sure to find 
‘truth at the bottom of his well; but as he will not 
flatter your caprice, you keep him silent.” The 
principal deception in love-making results from 
the circumstance, that men are really much better 
| when they are in love than at any other time. 
| They strive not only to look their best, but to be 
something better than the ordinary routine of mor- 
|tals. We know that women are more generous, 
| possess more elevated sentiments, a quicker per- 
|ception of what is beautiful and ennobling than 
| men do; and as a real lover naturally endows the 
divinity of his soul with all those brilliant qualities, 
he necessarily strives to render himself worthy of 
| such a perfect angel. This is exactly as it should 
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be; and if it does not make him permanently a | this travelled bluism, and could only post onward 
better man, it makes him appear to better advan- | from station to station, without growing more in- 
tage, and thus constitutes the deception of which teresting as she proceeded, my interest and atten- 
complaint is often heard. tion began to flag a little,—particularly so, as the 

I ave said that there is not so much falsehood | lady’s beauty was not calculated to lend any special 
in love-making as it is the fashion to assert; and | charm to her discourse. Still I listened with a good 
this is very natural. And what, I repeat, can be | grace and with apparent attention ; but my answers 
the object of feigning love, unless there is fortune, | became gradually less animated ‘and appropriate, 
connexion, or inflnence to be gained by a mar-| so that by the time she got to Inverlachen, I fiardly 
riage? And these are not exactly to be met with | knew what to say; but, recollecting some ridicu- 
every day; nor does it follow that a girl of fortune | lous flirtation which had been carried on there,— 
is addressed merely on account of her wealth, for} one between a French dancing-master and the 
she may have beauty and merit also. I say she | daughter of an English peer,—I inquired, without 
may have, for it too often happens that heiresses | thinking much of what I was saying, whether it 
are flattered into very silly conduct and behaviour; | was not a famous place for flirtation? My fair 
so that, unless they really have a great deal of | friend, who, as stated, had coquetted a little with 
good sense and good feeling, they are likely enough | sanctity, thought it necessary to be indignant; her 
to become absurd and disagreeable. They run/ gooseberry eyes attempted to flash fire,—‘ And 
away with the idea, that every single man is| how,” she said, “could you think of asking me 
making a regular set at them, and that they can| such a question?” I was still stupid, and not 
4 have the best of us for merely condescending to | knowing exactly whether she was pleased or dis- 
smile on our supplications. Now this is all foolish | pleased, answered half mechanically, that “I con- 
conceit: fortune-hunters, men of low and second- | cluded a lady of her distinguished advantages must 
rate character, make love for money, and marry have had experience and be judge of such mat- 
for money; but no gentleman, no man of gallant | ters.” There was no harm in this nonsense, but 
feeling, ever sold himself for mere cash. A mo- | the tone of cringing submission in which the lady 
neyless man may fall in love with a pretty girl, and | of thousands had usually Been addressed by gen- 
marry her if she has money, though he could not! tlemen was probably wanting, and she was wroth 
have done so had she been poor; but it does not| in consequence. “‘I am surprised,” she said, 
follow that he has married her only for her fortune, | “that you should think thus of me; I am not 
as the female world will be pretty sure to assert. | aware of any thing in my conduct that can possi- 
I can only say for myself, that I never was in love | bly authorize you in forming such an opinion of a 
with a lady of fortune, and never knew one to | stranger, and | do not think it very civil.” She 
whom I could have whispered, “‘ Dearest and most | was if 
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iterally talking herself into a rage, as many 
charming, will you condescend to have me?! people do when they want to be angry without 
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though I have been in love with a hundred pretty | 


girls that I should have jumped sky-high to have 


having any good cause. 
As | never indulge ladies in scolding matches, I 


married, had I been rich enough to support them | therefore thought it right to use my best endea- 


in proper style; or had they been rich enobgh for | 
both, and as willing to accept as I should have | 


been to pS 
I recoll 


had been invite 


ect being once placed in a foolish position | 


by the silly vanity of a dumpy pug-faced heiress I h S r 
to meet, in order that I might | but in vain, she still continued to storm: as vain 


vours to lay the storm I had so unintentionally 
raised. I made all sorts of apologies for having 
said any thing which could possibly displease, de- 
clared that nothing could be further from my inten- 
tion than to utter a word capable of offending her: 


“try my fortune,” as the saying is. The party | were my efforts to turn the matter into a mere jest; 


was, purposely, a very small one; and, therefore, 
the worst possible for such an object, as all eyes 
were upon us. I contrived, however, to get seated 
on the sofa near Miss Goldbars, where the rest of 
the company, very considerately, left us alone; 
each little knot in the drawing-room speculating at 
pleasure on the chances of my success: I disco- 
vered a pretty dimpling smile on many a rosy lip 
as the eye glanced inquiringly over to where we 
were sitting. The lady and I spoke on various 
subjects: she was a blue, a little tinged with 
sanctity, and had travelled; and it is easy to get a 
certain length in conversation with the pretty dears 
who have crossed the Channel and the Alps. The 
commonplaces about Paris, Rome, and Naples, are 
good introductions, that set people talking, that 
open the mouth, if they do not necessarily open 
the heart, and lead to interesting conversation, 
where the parties are capable of carrying it on, 
and are disposed to do so. Miss Goldbars and I 
did so well, that half the young girls in the room 
already thought me sure of success. But these 
appearances were deceitful: we had only, in fact, 
been opening the conversation by the common- 
places just mentioned; and when I found that my 
fair friend intended to astonish my weak mind by 





this only made her worse. Seeing that she was 
determined to make a fool of herself, under the 
impression of giving me what she thought a good 
set-down, I very quietly got up from the sofa, went 
to the tea-table, and requested a little more sugar 
to my tea; and, instead of resuming my seat, took 
a chair near the lady of the house, and left the 
heiress “alone in her glory,’’ or fury, exposed to 
the gaze of the whole smile-suppressing party. 
Persons in a towering rage, whether real or affect- 
ed, are always supremely ridiculous, and sure to 
be laughed at by unconcerned spectators,—an 
axiom I would have all the passionate people re- 
collect. My fair foe felt this instantly, and the 
moment she saw herself the observed of all ob- 
servers, she was convinced of the silly figure she 
cut, and was as quiet as a lamb. 

For a time we often met in company afterwards: ~ 
at first she was stately; but observing that I took 
little notice of her, was never sulky, and never 
even neglected the ordinary courtesies of society, 
she desired a mutual friend to apologize to me for 
her foolish conduct, and afterwards repeated the 
apology in person. You may suppose that I was - 
not obdurate: I kissed her hand in token of recon- 
ciliation, and I fancied that I felt mine slightly 
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pressed in return; it was so slight as to be a mere | ladies more prudent: the seducer now reserves his 
tremour, or perhaps the suggestions of my own skill for the humbler sphere, and there are so few 
vanity, and there the matter ended: but the whole | instances in England of unmarried ladies ever 
scene was only the result of that foolish conceit | making a faux pas that they can hardly be taken 
which made her, and so many rich girls, fancy | into account. e may, therefore, safely say, that 
that their foolish caprices must be submitted to as | in the drawing-room the object of all love-making 


a matter of course. 

The lady afterwards married an officer who 
brought her a title. He had the reputation of being 
the dullest man in the army—no trifling matter ; 
and as she soon found that he was as coarse as 
dull, she made a settlement of a thousand a-year 
upon him, on condition that he should never come 
within a hundred miles of her residence. It was 

ying dearly for a title, but was a cheap bargain 
or a good riddance from a coarse and ignorant 


vulganian. I have heard ladies say that they would | 


willingly give double the sum for the same advan- 
tage. As for the dumpy heiress, I wish her all 
happiness: but must request she will discontinue 
a remark she is in the habit of making when 
speaking of her unfortunate marriage, which is, 
that “‘ she would have done better to have taken 
Captain Sabertash.” Any pleasant, witty, cheer- 


| is matrimony, either for love or money as the case 
|may be. Money here includes influence, interest, 
| Patronage ; for while the Whigs were in power, 

corrupuon spread so rapidly, that men made love and 
| got married for governorships, commissionerships, 
posts, places, and appointments of all kinds. For- 
merly this peculiar species of love-making was 
confined to military men. Gentlemen who were 
at a loss for promotion made love to some willing 
damsel who had either cash to purchase, or interest 
to obtain, preferment for the gallant son of Mars. 
| At every party you might thus see subalterns flirt- 
ing for companies, captains quadrilling for majori- 
ties, and majors gallopading for lieutenant-colonel- 
cies, till ball-rooms shook again. This leads ocea- 
sionally, as you may well suppose, to pretty 
matches and pretty promotions ; and I have known 
| the fittest commanding officer taking charge of the 





ful, and pretty girl, having life, spirits, and ac-| nursery, while the real old lady was commanding 
complishments, to recommend her, may boast of | the regiment. 

having refused me as often as she likes; and with| “Pray, Captain Sabertash, did you, who hold so 
some truth, for nothing except that unromantic | highly of ladies, see yesterday’s paper?” says a 
thing called “circumstances,” would prevent me | would-be clever fellow, alluding to the action 
from asking such a girl to marry me: but to the brought by Mr. Steady against Sir John Swagger- 
dull, the heavy, the cross-tempered, and the dowdy, | well for carrying off his wife, the mother of his 
I accord no such privilege, be they ever so rich, or | five interesting darlings. Well, I did see the 
ever so high in rank: I will have a cheerful and | Morning Post, with all its pretty details, and have 
aceomplished wife, or none at all. I mention this| seen many of the same kind before; but I have 
merely as a passing hint to ladies who sometimes | purposely excluded the consideration of this subject 
take liberties with names, and with mine among from the present article, which is entitled Love 
the rest; though it is well known that I have never | and Courtship, and there can be no courtship in 
asked above a hundred pretty girls in my life, and | addressing a married woman. I, who am only a 
they are every one of them well worth asking plain soldier, though the world will have me a 
again. And, what is more, one of the pretty | philosopher, leave preaching to parsons and mo- 
beauties, and a beauty she is, actually promised to | ralizing to learned professors; but since you have 
marry me if } became rich; and though I am not | forced the subject upon me, I must declare at once, 
likely to get her on these terms, I would hardly | that I think every man who seduces or makes love 


exchange that simple promise, which many would 
look upon as an indifferent compliment, even for a 
good estate,—unless, indeed, for the express pur- 
pose of making the lady keep her engagement. 

In previously saying, that love was now rarely 
feigned in the drawing-room except in case of for- 
tune, I purposely aie of * gentlemen ;”’ because 
there are in all societies a set of silly coxcombs 
who fancy themselves “ lady-killers,”’ as the term 
goes, and make what they fancy love to every 
pretty girl they meet. This is a very unworthy 
practice ; and though women have generally tact 
and discrimination enough to see through it, they 
sometimes deceive themselves into a belief that 
they can render real the passion which is only as- 
sumed. But this is a great error, and one which 
they must strive to avoid; fora man who can be 
so Senpiestie as to feign a passion merely to give a 
pretty girl the heart-ache, is as incapable as unwor- 
thy of being enchained. A female coquette is bad 
enough; a male one fit only to sweep the streets, 
a scavenger formed by the hand of Nature. 

Foolish persons will, perhaps, say that all this 
feigned love may cover other and more criminal 
designs than causing a little heart-ache. No such 
thing. The days of the Lovelaces and Lotharios 


are past; their arts belong not to the present state 
of society; gentlemen are less accomplished, or 


to a married woman should be kicked out of good 
— if only for his total want of delicacy and 

eeling. Carry away a lady from her babes 
and nursery! I have no patience with such des- 
picable wretches! And that, too, when there are 
so many pretty blooming girls ready tc listen to 
any clever fellow willing to address them. ‘ The 
moment the marriage drum beats,’”’ says a German 
author already quoted, “all unmarried girls stand 
to their arms,’’—ample proof that they are willing 
to listen. 

This subject leads me to another reflection. 
When we consider how devotedly women are 
generally attached to their children, must we not 
conclude that they have been extremely ill-used by 
their husbands before they abandon their families 
for the sake of a rascally lover? None but the 
worthless, you will say, are ever guilty of such 
conduct. Granted: but what makes them worth- 
less? In the mass, women are kind and affectionate, 
and easily find themselves in the sphere in which 
love, matrimony, and all its et-eeteras, place them, 
and naturally become attached to their duties and 
situation. There are weak and imbecile women 
in the world, and those who marry such unhappy 
persons should be prepared for the worst, as those 
who take advantage of such infirmity should be 
kicked both with the right foot and the left. 
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Women of abandoned character are also to be met | resolution by a proposal in form. The lady de- 
with in society; but they are few compared to clined the honour with many fine words; but not 
those who become so from the treatment they ex-| so the family. They were oy and had, what is 
perience. the ruin of so many families, an appearance to 
I do not mean to say that men very often beat, | keep up, and persuaded her at last to yield to 
scold, starve, or abuse their te alate Hime I have | Pleadwell’s repeated solicitations. And a splendid 
known the starvation system tried; but they may | trousseau, together with the promise of a marriage 
behave very ill without exactly resorting to | | trip to Paris, having overcome all her objections, 
extremes; and we may safely say that many a/ the knot was tied, and the happy pair set off for 
man behaves ill to a lady in the very choice which | the Continent. 
he makes of her fora wife. Injustice may begin; At the expiration of a year or twol again met 
even in the act of courtship. If, for instance, you | old Pleadwell in his former haunts; but the happy 
are a fool, and a cross-grained fellow into the bar-| and self-satisfied old bachelor was sadly changed : 
gain, and chance to address and gain the affections| he was sour, peevish,—complained of colds, 
of a pretty, clever, feeling, and cheerful girl,—and, | coughs, rheumatisms, of the plague of late hours, 
strange to say, such things happen,—or if you| of the bore of parties, and-of every thing, in fact. 
gain over her friends by your rank or wealth, and | His wife was literally radiant and beaming with 
thus get her persuaded into marrying you,—how | beauty; full of life and spirits, and surrounded by 
can you expect to get on very delightfully with her | all the idle dandies of the party. Pleadwell was 
“through the long rubber of connubial life?”? In| not jealous; he thought too well of himself and his 
most cases men are the suitors and wooers,—for I) wife; but still, this boundless admiration paid, 
am not just now speaking of fortune-hunting | night after night, to a pretty woman, displeased 
mothers and daughters; they do the agreeable, | him, and he gradually retired from society. At 
therefore; soften down during the progress of a | first there was no objection on the part of the lady, 
pretty and well-conducted courtship; are polite, | but finding continued solitude pressing upon her, 
civil, and well-behaved; affect feeling and senti- | she began to petition and remonstrate; these not 
ment; never sport the barbarian when they can | helping, she took to complaining and scolding, till, 
help it; and if not diabolically bad indeed, are, in| in the end, a regular separation was the result, 
fact, much better when under the influence of the | When requested by her friends to yield to her hus- 
tender passion than when that powerful and civi- | band’s wish for retirement, she always expressed 
lizing influence is removed. And who is to blame | her willingness to do every thing in her power; 
if mischief happen after the cloak is cast aside? | but declared that “‘no mortal endurance could ena- 
There are also other modes of ill-treating a lady | ble her to sit night after night by the fire, listening 
besides beating, scolding, or starving her. I shall | to old stories about the Common Pleas, and toa 
not speak of grumbling, growling, or fidgety hus- | repetition of law jokes, the meaning of which she 
bands; of gentlemen who are not always sober ; or | never even understood.” 
of those who are always ready to shew their au-| The rest is soon told. Old Pleadwell’s vanity 
thority by contradicting whatever the lady may | was dreadfully hurt; and fearing, perhaps, to be 
say, Wish, or propose: for of this class of lady- | laughed at, he shrunk away altogether, and be- 
killers, the world is avowedly full enough. But} came a regular miser and misanthrope. The lady 
gentlemen may make bad husbands even without | lived in the gay world; and though none in reality 
these direct and active faults, so to call them; and | doubted the correetness of her conduct, Scandal 
heavy, dull, and prosing men, literally destroy | nevertheless made free with her name. The legi- 
lively and high-spirited girls, by the mere force | timacy of her son was questioned ; and though she 
and pressure of ennui, even as mildew destroys | lived to see the boy established in his right, she 
the bloom of the fruit tree on which it settles. saw no more; the blow was too severe for one who 
There was my excellent and worthy friend old| had more spirit and cheerfulness perhaps than 
Pleadwell, who had long filled a distinguished | firmness ; her heart was broken, and she was soon 
place about the Court of Common Pleas, or some | carried to the grave, adding another victim to the 
other court, the name of which I forget. Well, he | thousands who have been sacrificed by ill-assorted 
was as good a fellow as need be; was fond of a| marriages. 
glass and a joke; and, except in the regularway| A man of cultivated mind and understanding 
of business, would not willingly have injured any | can easily raise up a lady—the sort of one at least 
one. He was, in fact, greatly respected by every | that such a man will choose—to the level of his 
body, particularly by those who expected to inherit | own excellence; but a lady of cultivated mind and 
his wealth ; for he was rich, and like many rich | understanding is almost certain to be dragged down 
men, fell into the mistake of fancying that the at- | to earth, in the arms of a rude, coarse, and illiterate 
tention paid to his money: was actually paid to| husband. And pity it is; for how much a woman 
himself. Every where received with smiles, he | of heart, mind, feeling, and education, can be toa 
thought himself a captivating character, and al-| man really deserving of her affections, is hardly to 
lowed Vanity—dear Vanity, to play one of its most | be explained in words. Even as light and warmth 
ordinary tricks, and to get a little the better of his | extend their animating influence over the surface 
judgment. There would have been no great harm | of nature, so will the generous kindness of a noble- 
in this, had not Vanity taken him altogether out | minded girl cast its bight and gilding beams over 
of his usual path. Pleadwell was an old bachelor, | all the objects with which it comes in contact. 
but took it into his head that he was a perfect lady- | Poetry, you see, is my forte. 
killer; and happening one day to meet a ver Now, do not believe that I think the women 
pretty girl at a party, seeing that she was as me | faultless because I have been praising them,—very 











admired for her sprightliness as for her beauty, he | far from it. They are uncharitable and unforgiving _ 


immediately declared that he would marry her; | towards their own sex.—In love-matters, no wo- 
and, on a very short acquaintance, followed up his | man has a particle of pity for another; on the con- 
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trary, they are always ready to scorn any sorrow| I am, of course, speaking only of well-constituted 
or affliction that may have resulted from such a/| minds; for it is as true as it is strange, that you 
cause; and have seully not a particle of esprit de sometimes see women hate a man merely because 
corps or esprit de sex among them. They can as/| they cannot return his love. I have more than 
rarely be brought to think well of a good-looking once seen this flying off without cause to hatred, 
woman as to think ill of a good-looking man, how- | where love, or at least good-will, was due, and 
ever worthless he may be. In fact, if a man is but | could never well discover the real source of such 
handsome, they will forgive him almost every | ungenerous conduct. The case I have to mention 
thing, except cowardice and acknowledged stupi- | is not exactly in point, but it shows how ladies are 
dity; and it is as much their pride, as any innate | sometimes influenced by trifles. 
admiration of valour and talents, that makes them You recollect a tale I wrote many years ago, 
sticklers on these points: the finger of scorn must ! my first essay in scribbling, and which was so 
not be pointed at the object of their admiration. much praised by all the reviewers of the day? 
I do not mean to say that women are insensible | Well, in my gratified vanity, I sent a copy of it to 
to merit in our sex, the reverse is the case; they | a pretty blue-eyed girl I was then in love with; 
are very sensible of such merit, and are often gained | thinking, of course, that this specimen of author- 
by it. But then they are often gained by those | ship would plead something in my favour. The 
who have no merit,—a circumstance I have always | lady was proud, high-spirited—a noble-minded 
found it difficult to understand, considering how | creature, but though cheerful and charming indeed 
shrewd they naturally are, and how much insight} in ordinary intercourse, a little obstinate and self- 
into character they possess when not biassed by | willed when her pride took fire, which it did very 
some of their fancies or capricios. easily. So mack so that my book, which I ex- 
It is on this weak point that undeserving lovers | pected would have made my fortune, actually 
must work. How it is to be done, no one can| caused my ruin. She associated me with my 
possibly explain; for it must depend as much on| hero, some of whose sentiments had displeased 
the figure, manners, character, and savoir faire of | her; and when, trusting to the success of the 
the gentleman, as on the disposition and situation | work, I attempted to plead my own cause, told me 
of the lady. John Wilkes, who was an ugly, | that “she never could place the least reliance on 
squinting litle fellow, used to say, that “in a/the author of such a work.’”? With these words 
lady’s favour, the handsomest man in England had | she gave me my congé, and soon afterwards gave 
only a quarter of an hour’s start of him.” This| her see to a lieutenant of the Mungoljerry Horse, 
may have been true after Wilkes rose to notoriety, | or some other equally distinguished corps on the 
for fame is a great key to the female heart: other- | Bengal establishment. 
wise I suspect that good looks will have many an| The loss of a pretty girl is at no time absolutely 
hour’s start of an every-day figure. Unless, in-| death, but then this one had such peerless eyes. 
deed, you are known as something or somebody, | You see fine eyes every day, almost every hour; 
your good things will hardly be even listened to| and having said, * that ides fine eyes,” think 
when not introduced by good looks. But then| no more about them. This was not the case with 
in, we often find the rude and vulgar sayings | the eyes I am speaking of, for they had an almost 
of a favoured individual pass for the very emana- | fascinating power, though I can hardly say whence 
tions of wit and wisdom. Dress in these times is| it was derived. We know, indeed, little of the 
@ mere accessory, though certainly not to be ne-| power of the eye; we feel its force, but do not 
glected. The recommendation of authorship is, I| know the charm or magic that renders it thus re- 
suspect, too general, and is probably going out, | sistless. The lady in question had, only at first 
owing to the many silly authors brought into three | sight, a pretty, quiet, youthful face; though on 
days’ notoriety by their publisher’s wretched puffs. | closer inspection, strangely impressed, for such a 
Fashion was once a great recommendation, but no | face, with marks of thought and fire. The large 
one has lately held a very high rank in the court| eye also was calm—cold, for a female eye—you 
of fashion; and it is a curious and rather humilia-| would almost call it stern; but when looked into, 
ting circumstance, that no one has been able to fill| the immeasurable depth of blue, more animated 
the place of Brummel. and sparkling the deeper you saw, made the be- 
And how then, if you have neither fame, name, | holder’s very heart vibrate again ; while at the very 
nor good looks, are you to get a sufficient hold of a| depth of that clear, blue, azure sea, you fancied 
lady’s affections to admit of your prosecuting your | you discovered love, feeling, tenderness, all nestlin 
suit with a fair expectation of success? It is really | together, and ready to be awakened and calle 
difficult to say; and yet there are a thousand ways | forth indeed; but still far, far beyond the reach of 
which blind Cupid points out at times to the most| mortal arm to gain. You often see love, feeling, 
stupid, which the wisest of us cannot indicate or | tenderness, and many other things, floating across 
always find when we want to travel them our- | the very surface of the eye, calling out, as it were, 
selves. There is one thing, however, to be ob- | Will no one come catch me?” but such eyes are 
served as a general principle,—that women, being | not equal to the full, large, azure orbs, that only 
fond of admiration, have some degree of kind feel- | make you guess at the treasures concealed below. 
ing towards every admirer whose passion may | That by pressing an acceptable suit, gentlemen 
confer credit on them. They may not return the | often oaks themselves hateful to ladies to whom 








attachment, they may care little perhaps for the | they had only been indifferent before, is very cer- 
individual; but, in general cases, where it is un-/tain. To continue rejected addresses with a good 
obtrusive and does not interfere with any other | grace is therefore a very difficult thing. You must 
affaire de cceur, it is sure to make some favourable | never attempt to “tear a passion to very rags and 
impression; which, under promising circum-| tatters; nor must you want the temperance that 
stances, and with good management, may lead to| gives it smoothness.” Always keep a tight rein 
a pleasant and satisfactory result. 


on your feelings, and be ready to turn “ from 
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ve to gay, from serious to severe,”’ according to | and beloved object. I have had at least a hundred 
e aspect of your fair enslaver. Even the praise | letters requesting advice on this subject; but, as 


of a rival—though not for his really brilliant quali- | Aristotle’s Poietikes never made a poet, it is not 
ties, if he have any—may be of use; and if you | likely that any instructions of mine will ever me- 
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gained. 
In love as in war, every thing must, in fact, de-| cases, and which can never, in fact, be deviated 
pend on circumstances, and on the character and | from with impunity : some modes of proceeding are 


can get the — dear to join you in laughing at| tamorphose a rude and coarse-grained fellow into 
your own disappointment, the battle is half re- | a man of ges and elegance. Still there are 
| certain rules which should be followed in such 











disposition of the party attacked. Women are 
like fortresses : some, appearing to be impregnable, 


are taken at the first onset; others, like the well- 


constructed works of Vauban, having no appear- 
regular 


ance of strength, can only be captured b 
siege, carried on by sap, mine, mtesien. and 
parallels. I have sometimes known such terma- 
gants repulse an attack, after a lodgment had ac- 
tually been affected in the very breastwork of the 
place. Some girls, indeed, surrender at the first 
summons, and say yes on the first sounding of the 
matrimonial trumpet; but these are as little worth 
noticing as those who yield to the matrimonial 
Mammon; and yet, strange to say and sad to say, 
I have know more than one pretty girl sell herself 
to age and dulness for the sake of a title and es- 
tablishment. 

Iam not going to defend the practice, and the 
world call it selfish and mercenary. But the world 
are always unjust to women, particularly when 
they are pretty, and forget how dependent they are 
and how much they must sometimes sacrifice to 
circumstances. A fortune-hunter who has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a rich wife is courted by the 
fawning crowd ; a pretty girl who has married only 
for money is blamed, and often scorned. 

The great thing, both in love and in war, is to 
recollect that a faint heart never gained either a 
woman ora battle. But then the question still re- 
mains, how is bravery to be shewn? Napoleon 
went bravely enough to work both in Russia and 
at Waterloo, but was sadly beaten on both occa- 
sions; and if we actually knew the real causes of 
all the failures in love-affairs, we should probably 
find that a good many have miscarried owing to 
the overweening confidence of the gentlemen. | 
once lost a rich and beautiful girl, because a friend 
of hers, an enemy of mine, declared that my pre- 
sumption in thus coming to carry her off in the 
veni-vidi-vici style, was an insult, and deserved to 
be punished accordingly ; and all this while, from 
knowing the lady’s pride, I had been the most 
cautious and respectful of lovers. But women see 
each other’s failings; and when their wit is sharp- 
ened by resentment, il] or well founded, they well 
know how to act on the weak point of a dear friend 
and hated rival. The darling who played me this 
trick was a demure saint, who had been under the 
greatest possible obligations to me; and though 
clever and well informed, was immeasurably infe- 
rior to the girl she influenced, and who was besides 

erfectly conscious of her own superiority. My 
Somer os beauty acknowledged in the almost mad- 
ness of after years, that I was the only person for 
whom she had ever entertained the least regard ; 
and yet, at the mere instigation of a third party, 
she sent a captain of the Horse Grenadiers to the 
right-about, and gave her hand to a man without 
figure, rank, wealth, or talents! This shews you 
how a woman’s pride may be worked upon. 

To return, however, to the grand art of pleasing, 
—of making an impression on the heart of a dear 


also more likely to be attended with success than 
| others. 
As a general principle, I would recommend that 
= should attract the lady’s notice by some pecu- 
| liar merit before you appear in tne character of a 
| lover. The attention of a person who has some 
reputation in the estimation of the circle or society 
to which he belongs, is far more flattering and 
more likely to make a favourable impression than 
those of a better man, who only claims attention 
| by the sentiments he expresses. If you have no 
real merit, set up something that fools will admire 
or even laugh at. I have known buffoonery tell; 
the power of hard drinking has been praised ; and 
the number of pipes a man could smoke, and the 
quantity of snuff he could force up his nostrils, 
would have been praised as accomplishments had 
I not denounced the brutality of the practices in 
one of these papers. With accomplishments of 
this nature, which the owner must treat as trifles, 
as mere proofs of “‘ what a fellow he is,” a man 
must take care, however, that he does not get him- 
self laughed at, before he has obtained a footing 
sufficient in a lady’s favour to stand such a shock. 
On this point women are unforgiving; they will 
pardon folly, stupidity, and ignorance, as long as it 
is known only to themselves; but the man who is 
exposed to the world’s ridicule is for ever ruined in 
their estimation. There is, perhaps, something 
good in this. 

Another plan is, to get the whip-hand of the 
pretty dear before you come forward as a regular 
admirer; for she will afterwards, and when you 
are once in thraldom, have so much control over 
you that you will sometimes find it difficult to 
secure even fair play. A spooney is not, of course, 
likely to obtain the weather-gage of a clever girl, 
and I am only writing for those who are capable 
of following my advice; but when you can get 
this advantage, it will be of great service to you. 
You may then assume a sort of proud humility, 
which is vastly flattering to the fair, who like.to 
see the haughty bend before their shrine. Now 
recollect that the pride of which I am speaking is 
not a mere silly and ill-disguised vanity, followed 
by a sort of affected condescension towards the 
dear object; for that would be mere folly. No, 
no; we must have an elegant and subdued tone of 
manners; an easy and playful style of conversa- 
tion; shewing profound deference to the lady fair, 
without any derogation of your own confidence or 
self-possession. 

Some will tell you that the sure road to a 
woman’s heart is flattery, flattery, and always 
flattery; but this is only folly, and utter folly. 
Flattery and compliments have their advantages, 
and a flattering manner is the very thing I am re- 
commending; the difficulty always is how to 
apply it, and how to pay compliments; for none 
but silly girls are gained by gross and fulsome 
praise. This point also requires tact, judgment, 











good taste, observation, and knowledge of cha 
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racter; for what will gam one girl may displease 
another. 

Always bear in mind, that however much 
women are blinded by their attachments when 
once formed, so quick sighted are they generall 
before the heart is fairly enchained. This you will 
say is at variance with the foolish manner in which, 
as [ have stated, they often bestow their affections, 
and I grant it, but it is true nevertheless: we can- 
not always tell the manner in which women are 
— The knowledge would be worth a mil- 

jon. 

Yow must not in your manner towards women 
be over fine, or what is called finical; as the 
chances are that your mind is small enough al- 
ready without being thus narrowed. Nor must 
you act the vapid exquisite, for a clever girl sees 
at once that this is only a cloak to conceal shallow- 
ness; even as the blunt forwardness so often put 
on to represent manly frankness is in general 
nothing more than the feeble disguise of vu 
rudeness. In love matters you must at least strive 
to act the gentleman ; and if you are not altogether 
incorrigible, a real and sincere attachment will 
even help to give you a little polish. I have known 
an absolute bear metamorphosed into a presentable 
“a by a passion of six months’ duration. 

ith a clever girl, a bantering style of conver- 
sation is perhaps a good one; because a mere 
modulation of voice may turn to jest what you 
might at times deem it dangerous to say in sober 
earnest; but here also tact and quickness are re- 
quired. Many girls, indeed, cannot take up this 
style, and gentlemen occasionally substitute coarse- 
ness or drivelry for wit. As another maxim, and 
not confined to our present subject, you may safely 
say that men of low minds invariably put coarse- 
ness forward to act the part of wu, bissoun, and 
facetiousness. 

Never write love letters; for if you are really in 
love, you will only write nonsense; if not in love, 
you will tell stories, which is much worse. 

Possibly you may be a poet, and anxious to dis- 
play your poetical genius to the incomparable ob- 
ject of your adoration. If you take my advice, 
you will leave poetry alone; for ladies of any 
reading are now so well versed in the poems of 
Moore and Byron, that your fair one might be dis- 
= to draw comparisons which would not per- 

aps fall out to your advantage. And even where 
a girl may not suppose you to be a man of first-rate 
genius, there is no necessity for pressing the con- 
viction upon her mind, by calling her attention to 
the subject, and bringing, as it were, proofs of your 
own inforionity.. I was, or thought myself, a pretty 
t in my time, but always kept clear of poetical 
eclarations or album inscriptions. If you are 
forced to write in verse, let it be some mere piece 
of extravaganza; and if this prove, as indeed it 
may, more difficult than the fine-spun senti- 
mentality, then just lay down your pen, and say 
that you have no time. 

Talking of time, it often happens that ladies, 
when they will not hearken, or do not exactly know 
whether they should lend a deaf or an attentive 
ear to your fine speeches, have no time to listen to 

our aw It is a hard case, as I know 
rom frequent experience; but as a maxim set it 


down, that in general conversation you will always 
be sure to command a girl’s attention, let her pre- 
tend ever so much hurry, if you tell her of some 
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love adventure or misadventure. On this topic 
female curiosity is never dormant; and then whose 
a is it if you cannot slip in a word for your- 
se 
Ages. “Nota syllable on that subject, Captain 
Sabertash, as you value your popularity and the 
reputation of these philosophical essays.”” Well, 
as it is my object to please, and since this is a 
tender point, I shall pass it over with only one re- 
mark, that justice forces me to make—or one 
remark rather, which honour commands me to lay 
down. Every acute observer must have seen that 
women are often most amiable when they begin to 
take leave of the splendour of beauty. Your mere 
belle, trusting only to the lustre of her charms, is 
generally a bore: it is when this passing halo is 
gradually vanishing that we discover female worth 
and loveliness in its full orbit and brighest perfec- 
tion. But gladly as I say this in favour of the 
pretty dears, I would still have them recollect that 
age is age; though it must not always be mea- 
sured by the number of years a person may have 
lived in the world. Health, looks, spirits, cheer- 
fulness, counteract the effects of time; while the 
reverse of these qualities doubles his pace. Some 
ople never were young, others are slow in grow- 
ing old. But those who propose to play “ the long 
rubber of connubial life”? together, should so 
choose as to grow old and go down hill hand in 
hand together; for it is a sad thing when one of 
the parties is decrepid while the other is still in 
youth, or in youthful spirits. Ladies, who are the 
greatest sufferers from not attending to this rule, 
should, when wooed, ask themselves, How will 
things look ten or fifteen years hence? It is a sad 
point, and one I cannot touch upon without regret, 
for many a bitter tear have I known jealousy to press 
from the eyes of the generous, the kind, and the 
deserving. But beauty had passed away while 
husbands were still the admirers of pretty faces; 
so that the sight of every young waiting-maid, or 
good-looking governness, gave a pang to a heart 
replete with tender feeling, and deserving, perhaps, 
of all the happiness this pleasant world can bestow. 
And this reminds me of a charming and too 
often ill-used class,—I mean governesses. They 
are frequently handsome, they must be clever and 
accomplished, and yet what a hard fate is theirs! 
They are in some measure the servants of their 
very inferiors; and, not to speak of the unmanly 
gallantry to which they may be exposed, liable to 
be treated with cold and haughty disdain—with 
rudeness even—on account of the very advantages 
by which they are distinguished. You often see 
ladies of aristocratic rank using their children’s 
governesses ill, or at least with sufficient hauteur; 
ut you never saw any one having the slightest 
claim to belong to the aristocracy of nature doing 
so. If I had the choice of a wife, I would marry 
a governess, and were it not for thinking of you, 
Lady Laura, I believe I should be in love with one 
at this very time; but I recommend all bachelors 
called upon to marry, and so happily situated as to 
have free selection, to look for partners in the ranks 
of pretty governesses. They will there find beau- 
tiful girls, a little chastened by adversity perhaps, 
free from all those foolish fantasies which modern 
mothers and modern fashions so generally instil into 
the minds of young ladies—fantasies that tend to 
deaden the best and most generous emotions of the 
heart, to awaken only vanity, love of admiration, 
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and desire for display and exhibition. And as 
envy and selfishness are the legitimate offsprings 
of vanity, you may easily suppose that you marry 
into a pretty family when you take a piece of mere 
pretty conceit to your bosom. 

A word of engagements. Never, under any 
circumstances, allow your daughters to make long 
engagements. If there be attachment, there needs 
no engagement; and if attachment begin to wane 
where there is an engagement, it can only lead to 
sorrow or misfortune. Even, independent of this, 
engagements may cause mischief, for feelings and 
sentiments change as rapidly as persons. I once 
had a half-and-half engagement of this sort, more 
understood indeed than actually formed, that occa- 
sioned me much uneasiness and, perhaps, some 
grief. The lady, who was a very charming one, 
was nearly as poor as myself; the tacit understand- 
ing was, therefore, that we should wait till fortune 
favoured me in some distinguished manner or 
other. Time, however, flew on, and I was still a 
half-pay captain of the Horse Grenadiers. Many 
good situations which would have suited a bachelor 
right well were no doubt offered; but they would 
not have suited my lady fair, and I therefore de- 
clined them. At last, my interest failed me; the 
lady, very properly indeed, refused to take a poor 
husband, and I was left on the world, having been 
disappointed both of a pretty wife and good situa- 
tions. My fair friend, who had refused several 
excellent proposals while our expectations were 
still bright, seeing that no time was to be lost, em- 
barked for India to join a seventh cousin, who had 
married a subaltern of the Sepoy Lancers. I cer- 
tainly blame no lady who has been accustomed to 
the ordinary elegances of life for refusing to marry 
a poor man, but must beg my sweet friends to re- 
collect that, though a man without money is poor, 
a man with nothing but money is poorer still. 

A lady desires me to say something on the sub- 
ject of presents, as I was unintentionally the cause 
of a pearl necklace being sent to her. The neck- 
lace having been given by a lady, and a very 
charming one, oer kept; but, as a general and 
invariable rule, no lady accepts a present from a 
gentleman, unless it happen to be some trifle too 
insignificant to be refused, till she has promised to 
accept the giver himself. As to presents from one 
lady to another, it is a subject on which I give no 
opinion ; but must have it fairly understood that 
giving presents is not 9 a proof of kind or 
generous feeling: for, tho avarice and selfish- 
ness rarely part with any thing worth keeping in 
their own pockets, ostentation, momentary fancy, 
or the hopes of making a favourable impression for 
some particular object, may tempt very ordinary 
and unamiable persons to make an occasional pre- 
sent. The lady who gave the pearl necklace 
already mentioned is very amiable, but trying al- 
most to make herself unamiable and to become a 
sort of stoic; and as this practice is not so rare as 
might at first be supposed, I must here say a word 
about it. The lady of whom we are speaking 
shall furnish the illustration. She had a dne per- 
son, was endowed with high talents and generous 
feelings, and mind and heart had been carefull 
cultivated by the best education; she was -well 


calculated, therefore, to cast around her the very | 


light and warmth mentioned in a previous part of 
this paper. and yet she never did any thing of the 
kind. 

May, 1842.—Musrum. 83 


Either the want of contidence in herself, or in 
others, prevented her from doing justice to her 
best feelings; the fear of ridicule, the dread of mis- 
placing affection, or seeming to bestow interest on 
unworthy objects, made her more anxious to re- 
press than to give scope to the generous emotions 
of a heart replete with the noblest sensibility. And 
this repressing system,—the constant efforts made 
to check the bursting forth of the finest and most 

nerous feelings,—will, in the end, tend to freeze 
the best powers of the heart. I have seen this 
congealing process going on more than once, and 
must warn the pretty dears against it. Some 
hearts seem, indeed, to want the impelling force 
necessary to bring to bloom the best qualities im- 
planted in them; others have too much of this 
impelling force: so that, without very careful gar- 
dening, we may sometimes find the brightest flow- 
ers running to seed. 

To go on with the chapter of presents, how- 
ever. No gentleman, in fact, ever thinks of offering 
presents. There seems something harsh and un- 
generous in thus forbidding loving persons to give 
and accept trinkets or jewels, as there is something 
kind and generous in the motive that prompts us 
to offer them, but it cannot be helped; for we 
should have coxcombs vieing with each other in 
extravagance, and trying to purchase hearts, in- 
stead of gaining them; ostentation would display 
itself on one side, and grasping avarice make the 
most of it on the other; to say nothing of the fol- 
lies that weak men would commit to gain the 
attention and good-will of some mercenary coquette. 
It is by this, our decree, forbidden, therefore, to 
make or accept presents, under the penalty of being 
condemned as ignorant of good breeding. 

I must further beg it to be clearly understood, 
that no lady who can get an En i ever 
marries a foreigner. The causes formerly stated 
in these papers, and illustrated by so many melan- 
choly examples of the folly and certain ruin at- 
tending such ill-suited alliances, should have been 
sufficient warning against any future error of the 
kind. But the evil consequences of fashionable 
education and training are endless, and the nature 
of my present paper obliges me to make a few 
additional observations on this particular subject. 
And, once for all, I do not comprehend how any 
English lady can so far sacrifice those feelings of 
decorum which naturally belong to the women of 
our island,—can so far forsake the habits, manners, 
and all the modes of thinking in which she has 
been brought up, as to marry a foreigner. There 
are, no doubt, able, upright, honest, and good- 
looking men on the Continent as well as in Eng- 
land; but Continental manners and modes of 
thinking are different from ours, and the best, even 
of the best classes, are so totally devoid of what 
we call delicacy of mind, that an educated Eng- 
lishwoman joining their domestic circle—making 
herself one of them—cannot fail to be shocked b 
the fate she has brought upon herself. That this 
will not be acknowledged by those who have suf- 
fered is easily understood, nor can this want of 
delicacy be seen by superficial observers in general 

arties ; but let any one familiar with French or 
| Italian, for the Germans are better, translate the 
ordinary conversations so frequently carried on._ 
'True it is that, generally speaking, unmarried 
| women do not join parties in France or Italy; but 
| is an English lady to throw decorum aside because 
Sp. or Mac. 28 
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she has married a foreigner? I am here speaking | 
only of the fate awaiting English ladies who marry | 


into good Continental society ; for, in the matri- 
monial way, foreign grooms and coachmen are as 
good as English ones, only that an English lady 
marrying an English groom knows him to be so, 
whereas, in marrying a foreign adventurer she 
often, and for reasons easily explained, fancies 
herself marrying a very great man. 

The courting of English women has become a 
regular pursuit with all ranks of foreign adven- 
turers, from penniless counts to discarded postilions. 
Even to the highest of these noble adventurers, 
though aspiring, no doubt, to the most brilliant 
fortunes, a few hundred pounds is sometimes a 
sufficient inducement to make them marry a lady, 
who may be abandoned the moment she is com- 
pletely plundered. In many cases, these adven- 
turers are already married, and threaten to make 
the matter public unless they are supplied with 
money, so that respectable families are often forced 
to purchase at great sacrifices the silence of these 
worthless ruffians. Singers, fiddlers, dancers, cou- 








riers, and discarded menials, throw themselves in 
the way of our countrywomen in all the Conti- 
nental watering-places, as well as at home. In 
general, they represent themselves as persecuted 
atriots, expelled their homes for political causes. 
With the unblushing impudence found only on 
the Continent, they assume airs that men of the 
highest rank would never put on in England; but 
which make some impression on young ladies 
brought up according to the fashionable style of 
modern education, that makes display every thing. 
The adventurer speaks, of course, little or no Eng- 
lish, and cannot therefore exhibit his gross igno- 
rance and mental coarseness to the lady and her 
friends, who, though they may understand and 
even speak French, rarely speak it with sufficient 
fluency to carry on a regular and well-sustained 
conversation; so that the adventurer, if he be a 
clever fellow, can always make some way before 
he is detected. 

I recollect spoiling a very promising affair by 
mere accident a few years ago. I had hardly 
alighted from my carriage on reaching Inverlachen, 
when a friend ran up to me, and, slapping me on 
the shoulder, said, “ Ah! Sabertash, you have just 
come in time to save distance; three days more, 
and your beautiful friend Julia M would have 
been carried off by an Italian marquess; good- 

















looking fellow, I assure you. The flirtation excited 
a good deal of attention; your fair friend had many | 
rivals; but it is now believed to be a settled thing, | 
and no mistake.”? Thegirl was the eldest daughter | 
of a respectable country gentleman, who with his 
wife and two pretty daughters had come to pass a | 
few months on the Continent. As they were | 
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had fallen a little to the rear on our meeting, and 
stood dangling his hat in an awkward manner 
when the eldest turned round to introduce us, 
saying, ** Marquis de Starvini, Captain Sabertash.” 
I had actually commenced my bow, but was ar- 
rested in mid-bend, I may say, by discovering that 
I was gravely and formally saluting an excellent 
and good-humoured courier, who had galloped 
before me half over Italy. I burst into a fit of 
laughter; the girls seeing that something was 
wrong, instantly took hold of my arm, and Fran- 
cisco, assuring me that excellenza should be in- 
formed of every thing in the morning, made a 
polite bow and quietly retired. To avoid attracting 
attention, I kept the ladies walking up and down 
for some time, then sent them home, where I ex- 
plained matters to the father. The old gentleman 
was wroth enough, as you may suppose, and 
determined instantly to return to England and 
never allow a foreigner to enter his door, or the 
country either, if he could help it. 

I thought that Francisco would have made him- 
self scarce, but in this I was mistaken; for, enter- 
ing my room next morning with ali the non- 
chalance possible, he set about arranging my clothes 
as if he had still been in my service, and then be- 
ginning his story, expressed a hope that excellenza 
would not prevent a good honest fellow, who had 
attended him faithfully, had never allowed any 
person to impose upon him, and had assisted him 
in various and, as he would have it, most perilous 
adventures, from making his fortune by a good 
marriage. If excellenza had himself any regard 
for the Signora Julia, he would of course withdraw 
his pretensions; as it was not for any particular 
lady that he was looking, but merely for one with 
sufficient money to set him up comfortably in the 
world; several of his friends having. he assured 
me, done very well by marrying English ladies. 
His titles and decorations he treated with at 
contempt, as totally unworthy of a person of his 
merit, declaring that he had only assumed them in 
conformity with the practice on similar occasions, 
as all English ladies were gained by such fooleries. 
His introduction into society he had purchased at 
Paris in the manner formerly described in these 

apers, but had made little progress with la Signora 
= for she could not speak Italian, and his 
French was, as I knew, but indifferent. The 
very cause, in fact, which had prevented his de- 
tection. 

You see, ladies, what is the opinion your conduct 
has brought upon the women of your native land ; 
even couriers deem themselves entitled to find 
favour in your sight! Always, I repeat it, bear in 
mind that there is no such thing as flirtation carried 
on or understood in foreign society. In France 
and Italy young, at least unmarried, ladies never 


friends of mine, and as it was a ball night, I hur-| even go into company, and when they go to balls 
ried to the rooms to see them and to learn all the | it is only to dance, and not to speak; and an un- 
particulars of this novel affair. I was not long in| married English lady who converses with a fo- 
discovering the young ladies, they were the belles|reigner in the unconstrained manner in which 
of the place, and were leaning on the arm of a good- | conversation is carried on in good society in Eng- 
looking young man, dressed in the exaggerated | land, will assuredly have light tales whispered of 
style which always marks the foreign dandy. His | her fame. , 

upper lip was adorned with a black and well-oiled| Having thus scolded a little, with the best pos- 


moustache, and a riband and buckle ornamented sible intention, and shewn my fair friends what 
the button-hole of his coat. The girls, on seeing they too often make themselves, I shall conclude 
me, instantly came forward and shook hands with this paper with a compliment to the sex generally 
me in good and generous English fashion, so that paid them at the expense of us lords of the crea- 
we did not immediately observe that the stranger tion, by a German lady of great wit, talents, and 
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beauty, who was highly educated, as you often see to withstand the seductive arts of the worthless 

German ladies, and well able to form an opinion | portion of our sex.” - 

on the subject. I forget what doctrine I was up- ‘ how th h b 

holding when the Countess of B——— stopped me ay t reget colt aan he 

short by an incredulous smile, and then, answering , * beautiful ; 

to my request for an explanation, gave us her opi- I dedicate to you, — ~ - a. this 

nion in the following words: «There are few men, | P@Per, which you were pleased to command, and 
'in concluding with the lines of Byron, in which 


sir captain,” (herr hauptman) “ who have sufficient |" ~ By eal | h 
understanding to render full justice to their wives ; youl Ls ope e ia P pocpees srg os wl that I 
few who have feeling enough to appreciate the | S704 very giad to write no more articies. 





value of a true, generous, and affectionate female | “If Laura, think you, had been Petrarch’s wife, 
heart ; and fewer still who have sufficient character | Would he have written sonnets all his life ?”’ 
AN IRRITABLE AUTHOR. | gentleman's window. You must pay the amount of the 
| damage you have done. 


Art Clerkenwell Office, on Monday, M. Joseph Gar-| The defendant, not having the money about him, was 
nier, who, it appears, is a literary gentleman of consider- | locked up in a cell. Mr. Combe, addressing the com- 
able repute as a German philologist, and who, like the | plainant, said he supposed the article would be returned 
rest of the ‘‘irritabile genus,’’ seemed to be the possessor | to the defendant. Dr. Worthington said, certainly; in 
of a very excitable temperament, was charged by the | fact it was his intention to have inserted it in the Foreign 
Rev. Dr. Worthington, he editor of the Foreign te | Quarterly at the first convenient opportunity. He had 
terly Review, with having wilfully broken a pane of glass | taken the present proceeding against M. Garnier solely 
at his residence, No. 3, Mecklenburgh Square. The re- | for the purpose of preventing the occurrence of a similar 
verend complainant stated that at half past two o’clock | uproar at his house. ‘The defendant having procured the 
on that day, as he was sitting at dinner, he heard a crash | amount required of him (3s. 6d.,) was liberated in about 
as if of broken glass, and on looking he found that a pane | an hour after he had been locked up. It was understood 
in the front parlour window had been broken. The noise | that the article in question is an elaborate critique on 
was immediately followed by a knocking at the door; ; Gervina’s German Grammar.—Britannia, Feb. 19. 
and on witness going out he saw M. Garnier, who began 
to abuse him for not returning an article which the de- 
fendant had written for insertion in the Foreign Quarter- 
ly. He did not for a moment suspect that M. Garnier 
had broken the window, but he told witness that he had 
done so, and demanded the restoration of the article 
which he said witness had cheated him of. When M. A rresu achievement of the infant science of electro- 
Garnier told him that he had broken the glass, witness | magnetism was made known to a select few at the Poly- 
did not even then think he had done it intentionally. | technic Institution on Thursday evening. To sound the 
Having, however, ascertained that the window had been | depths of the sea, to register the march of Time, to com- 
broken designedly, he gave M. Garnier into custody. | municate thought and print it with lightning speed,—these 
Witness told M. Garnier he should have the article he | were known to be = accomplis by doenoamanele 
asked for whenever he pleased.—Mr. Combe asked the | power: it now puts forth its arm to arrest the apparently 
defendant what he had to say, and told him he might ask | resistless momentum of a railway train. Assuming that 
Dr. Worthington any questions he pleased. The defend- | the magical wires through which the mysterious power 
ant, who seemed most nervously impatient whilst the | is transmitted are laid down, nothing more is required to 
rev. complainant was stating his charge, said he had a | do this than a small voltaic battery placed on the engine, 
great many questions to ask, and the first was how long | in connexion with an electro-magnet, some clock-work, 
the complainant had had the article?’ Mr. Combe said | and a pilot locomotive in advance of the train. It is 
there was no necessity for going into all the minutie of | through this ‘pilot’? that the communications of the 
what had occurred previously; all that he (Mr. Combe) | wires with the battery are made. When in motion, the 
was called upon to inquire into then was the breaking of | connexion is broken by the application of Watt’s con- 
the glass. trivance of the ‘‘ governor.’ Should any obstacle stop 

Defendant—But there are many things that— the pilot, the arms of the governor fall, and the connexion 

Mr. Combe—We can’t go into these things now. being then made. the electro-magnet comes into play 

Defendant—But what I want to say is, that I have sent | most effectively. Its first act is to point the hand of a 
very many polite letters to that gentleman, to know what | dial to the word ‘‘danger.’’ Should the engineer not 
has become of the article I sent him, but I have never | see this warning, a bell rings to rouse him. Should he 
got from him even the condescension of an answer. Feel- | be asleep or drunk, the next operation of the apparatus is 
ing that I ought not to be treated in such a manner, I | to put down the breaks; and lastly, to turn off the steam, 
went to his house, determined to have my manuscript, | and thus stop the train before it reaches the avant-cou- 
and I took off my hat and knocked it through the win- | reur. These effects would be produced at a distance from 
dow. When I saw Dr. Worthington, I— the pilot of two miles, though three or four hundred 

Mr. Combe—Now, you seem to know enough of En- | yards is the farthest contemplated as practically useful. 
glish to understand what is going forward here, and I | To explain the modus operandi so as to be generally com- 
shall— | prehensible, would require long descriptions and dia- 

Defendant (vehemently}—Do let me speak; I will | grams: it is enough here to state, that the inventor 
speak. Am I to get no answers to my letters politely | showed, by his explanations and models, that the thing 
inquiring after my manuscript, and am I not to get my |can be done. Whether it will be done, we doubt. The 
manuscript when I wish to have it? He has had it now (first expense of Jaying down the wires and the pilot-en- 
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for— | gine will make railway directors question the practica- 
Mr. Combe—I tell you we cannot go into these details bility of the plan. The invention is, however, a step to- 
here. | wards dispensing with the services of engine-drivers, by 
Defendant (warmly)—Well, you seem to know my making the locomotives self-acting. If Mr. Bain, the 
mind; you had better speak for me. inventor, in his next researches in the region of science 
Mr. Ccake~t wished to remind you, that if you felt _ he has explored so successfully, should discover electro- 


yourself aggrieved you had a right to appeal to the law | magnetic engineers, he will find more favour in the eyes_ 
which provides a remedy; but you had no right to take | of passenger-propelling companies.—Spectator, Janua- 
the Jaw in your own hands, as you did, by breaking this | ry 29, 
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| number of horses is thought to be about as large as 
the estate can conveniently maintain. It is a very 
| rare thing, however, for a taboon to contain more 
| than a thousand horses, but there are landowners in 
the steppe who are supposed to possess eight or ten 
* Here we are in the land of the Tshabawns,”* ig Such taboons in different parts of the country. It is 


From the Asiatic Journal. 
THE STEPPES OF SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 
No. Il. 


a common expression with Russian travellers on e 
tering the steppe, where the first objects that usually 
present themselves to the stranger, are some of the 
numerous flocks of sheep belonging to the wealthy 
nobles of Russia, some of whom count their woolly 


n- | only when the taboon is said to be full, that the 


owner begins to derive a revenue from it, partly by 
using the young horses on the estate itself, and partly 
| by selling them at the fairs, or to the travelling 
horse-dealers in the employ of the government con- 


| 


treasures by hundreds of thousands. To their own- | tractors. : Pee 

ers, these flocks possess an interest beyond any that | The tabuntshik, to whose care the taboon is in- 
the steppe can ie but to a stranger, the wild and | trusted, must be a man of ae activity, and 
exciting life of the tabuntshiks is certain to offer more | Of an iron constitution, proof alike against the se- 
attraction. We are accustomed to speak of the wild | Verest cold and the most burning heat, and capable of 
horses of the steppe, but the expression must be | living in a constant exposure to every kind of wea- 
received with some allowance; for, in the proper | ther, without the Shelter even of abush. It must 
sense of the word, wild horses have long ceased to be a matter of indifference to him whether he make 
inhabit any part of the steppe subject to Russia, nor his bed at night among the wet grass, or upon the 
have we any authentic record of the time when this | naked earth baked for twelve hours by an almost 
noble animal ranged free and uncontrolled over the | vertical sun. In the coldest weather he can seldom 
plains bordering on the Euxine. At present, every | hope for the shelter of a roof; and though the hot 
taboon, ot herd, has its owner, to whom the fabuni- wind blow upon him like the blast of a furnace, and 
shik “has to account for every steed that is lost or | his skin crack with very dryness, yet he must pass 


stolen; and it is not till we reach the heart of Tar- | the greater part of his day in the saddle, ready at 
‘every moment to gallop off in pursuit of a stray 


steed, or to fly to the rescue of a young foal attacked 
by a ravenous wolf. The shepherd and the herds- 
man carry their houses with them. Their large 
wagons, that always accompany them on their 
wanderings, afford shelter from the weather, and a 
warm nest at night; but these are luxuries the ta- 
buntshik must not even dream of. His charges are 
much too lively to be left to their own guidance. 
His thousand horses are not kept together in as cr- 
derly and disciplined a fashion as those of a regiment 
of dragoons, and it may be doubted whether an ad- 
jutant of cavalry has to ride about as much, and to 
give as many orders, on a day of battle, as a tabunt- 
shik on the quietest day that he spends in the steppe. 
| When on duty, a tabuntshik scarcely ever quits the 
back of his steed. He eats there, and he even sleeps 
| there; but he must beware of sleeping at the hours 
| when other men sleep, for, while grazing at night, 
the horses are apt to wander away from the herd, 
and at no time is it more necessary for him to be on 
his guard against wolves, and against those adven- 
turous dealers in horse-flesh who usually contrive 
that the money which they receive at a fair shall con- 
sist exclusively of profit. During a snow-storm, the 
| poor tabuntshik must not think of turning his back 
| to the tempest; this his horses are but too apt to do, 
|and it is his business to see that they do not take 
| fright, and ran scouring before the wind. 
he dress of a tabuntshik is*chiefly composed ot 
| leather, fastened together by a leathern girdle, to 
which his whole veterinary apparatus, and a variet 
| of little fanciful ornaments, are usually appended. 
| His head is protected by a high cylindrical Tartar 
| eap, of black lambskin, and over the whole he throws 
his sreeta, a large, brown, woollen cloak, with a hood 
to cover his head. This hood, in fine weather, hangs 
back, and often serves its master at once for pocket 
and larder. 

The tabuntshik has a variety of other trappings, 
of which he never divests himself. Among these, 
his harabnik holds not the least important place. 
This is a whip, with a short thick stem, but with a 
thong often fifteen or eighteen feet in length. It is 
to him a sceptre that rarely quits his hand, and with- 
out which it would be difficult for him to retain hie 


tary, or the wastes that stretch along the sea of Aral, 
that we meet, for the first time, the horse really in a 
state of nature. The taboons of the steppe, how- 
evér, present the animal in a condition sufficiently 
bordering on freedom to allow of our studying his 
natural habits and disposition with more correctness 
than it would be possible for us to doin the more 
artificial condition in whieh alone we are in the habit 
of seeing him in Europe. Although, therefore, in a 
statistical point of view, the sheep constitutes a more 
important part of the pastoral population of the 
pn, oe ten flocks of sheep, at least, occurring for 
one herd of oxen or horses, yet we shall venture, in 
our remarks on the nomadic life of this part of the 
great Russian empire, to assign the prominent place 
to the taboons or breeding studs, which serve to 
mount nearly the whole of the imperial cavalry, and 
from which, in a moment of emergency, the govern- 
ment might derive, for the equipment of an invadin 

army, resources the extent of which are but little 
dreamt of in the more civilized regions of Europe. 

Many of the Russian nobles possess enormous 
tracts of land in the steppe. Among the largest pro- 
= may be named the families of Potocki, Or- 

off, Rasumoffsky, Skarshinsky, Woronzoff, &c. 
The scanty aor makes it impossible, even if 
other obstacles did not exist, to bring any very con- 
siderable portion of their estates under the plough; 
and most of the wealthy land-owners have, conse- 
quently, found it to their interest to devote their 
chief attention to the breeding of sheep, cattle, and 
horses. Even at a very remote period, it appears to 
have been the practice of the lords of the steppe to 
follow a similar course. The horses, more light of 
foot than either sheep or oxen, may easily be made 
to range over a larger expanse of ground, and thus 
obtain support from land too poor to afford pasturage 
to any other description of cattle. 

A small number of stallions and mares, placed 
under the care of a herdsman, are sent into the steppe 
as the nucleus of a taboon. The foals are kept, and 
the herd is allowed to go on increasing until the 





* Tshabawn is the South Russian word for a shepherd. 
Tabuntshik is the name given to the man charged with 
the care of a herd of horses. 
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riotous subjects in any thing like we Next | scamps of a village that recruits are raised for this 
comes his sling, which he uses like the South Ame- service. ‘They are seldom without money, and when 
rican lasso, and with which he rarely misses the they do visit the brandy-shop, they are not deterred 
neck of the horse whose course he is y ree of ar-| from abandoning themselves to a carouse by the 
resting. The wolf-club is another indispensable part financial considerations likely to restrain most men 
of his equipment. This club, which mostly hangs in the same rank fe. y ought, it is trae, 
at the saddle, ready for immediate use, is three or never to quit the ta 1 for a moment, but they will 
four feet long, with a thick iron knob at the end. | often spend whole nights in the little brandy-houses 
The tabuntshiks ~— such astonishing dexterity of the steppe, drinking and gambling, and drowning 
in the use of this formidable weapon, that, at full | in their fiery potations all recollection of the last day’s 
gallop, they will hurl it at a wolf, and rarely fail to| endurance. When their senses return with the re- 
strike the iron end into the prowling bandit’s head. turning day, they gallop after their herds, and display 
The club skilfully wielded carries almost as certain | no little ingenuity in repairing the mischief that may 
death with it as the rifle of an American backwoods- have accrued from the carelessness of the preceding 
man. A cask of water must also accompany the | night. 
tabuntshik on every ride, for he can never ow! The tabuntshik lives in constant dread of the horse- 
whether he may not be for days without coming to a | stealer, and yet there is hardly a tabuntshik on the 
well. A bag of bread and a bottle of brandy are | steppe that will not steal a horse if the occasion pre- 
likewise his constant companions, besides a multi- | sent itself. The traveller who has left his horses to 
tude of other little conveniences and necessaries, | graze during the night, or the villager who has 
which are fastened either to himself or his horse. | allowed his cattle to wander away from his house, 
Thus accoutred, the tabuntshik sallies forth on a mis- | will do well to ascertain that there be no taboon in 
sion that keeps his dexterity and his powers of en- | the vicinity, or in the morning he will look for them 
durance in constant exercise. His thousand untamed | in vain. ‘The tabuntshik, meanwhile, takes care to 
steeds have to be kept in order with no other weapon | rid himself, as soon as possible, of his stolen good 
than his Aarabnik, and this, it may easily be sup- by exchanging them away to the first brother herds- 
posed, is no easy task. His greatest trouble is with | man that he meets, who again barters them away to 
the stallions, who, after spending their ten or twelve | another, so that in a few days a horse that was stolen 
years on the steppe, without having once smelt the | on the banks of the Dnieper, passes from hand to 
air of a stable, or felt the curb of a rein, become so | hand till it reach the Bug or the Danube, and the 
ungovernable that the tabuntshik will sometimes | rightful owner may still be inquiring after a steed, 
threaten to throw up his office, unless such or such | which has already quitted the empire of the Czar, to 
a stallion be expelled from the taboon. enter the service of a Moslem, or to figure in the stud 

Such constant exposures to fatigue and hardship | of a Hungarian magnate. The tabuntshiks have 
make the average life of a tabuntshik extremely | constantly little affairs of this kind to transact with 
short. At the end of ten or fifteen years he is gene- one another, for which the Mongolian tumuli scat- 
rally worn out, and unfit for such arduous duty. His | tered over the steppe afford convenient places of 
pay, therefore, is proportionably high; for every | rendezvous. 
tabuntshik is a hired servant, as no serf could be im-| Accustomed to a life of roguery and hardship, and 
pelled, by any dread of punishment, to exert that indulging constantly in every kind of excess, the ta- 
constant vigilance without which the whole taboon | buntshik comes naturally to be looked upon by the 
would be broken up in a few days. What the fear | more orderly classes as rather a suspicious character; 
of the whip, however, cannot effect in a slave, the | but his friendship is generally worth having, and his 
hope of gain may ensure from a freeman. The | ill-will is always dreaded. His very master stand 
wages of a tabuntshik are regulated by the number | a little in awe of him, for a tabuntshik is not a ser- 
of Eocene committed to his care. For each horse he | vant that can be dismissed at a day’s notice. When 
usually receives five or six rubles a year, so that the | the taboon has once become accustomed to him, the 
guardian of a full taboon may earn his six thousand | animals are not easily brought to submit to the con- 
rubles annually (£275) if he can keep the wolf and | trol of a stranger. The tabuntshik, moreover, has 
the thief at bay; but every horse that is lost the ta- | learned to know his horses; can tell the worth of 
buntshik must pay for, and horse-stealing is carried | each, can advise which to sell and which to keep, 
on so largely and dexterously on the steppe, that he | and knows where the best pasture-ground may 
may sometimes lose half a year’s wages ina single | looked for. Such a fellow, therefore, if intelligent 
night. He must also pay his assistants out of his | and experienced, whatever his moral character may 
own wages, and three assistants at least will be re-| be, becomes necessary to his master, and, feeling 
cuired to look after a taboon of a thousand horses. | this, is not long without presuming upon his con- 
Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, however, the | scious importance. He plays his wild pranks with 
tabuntshik, if he were vigilant and careful, might | impunity, and looks down with sovereign ——- 
always save money; but few of them do so, and it | upon the more decent members of society, partieularly 
rarely happens "that, when invalided, they have| upon the more honest tshabawns and tsheredniks,* 
hoarded together a little capital to enable them to | whom he considers in every point of view as an in- 
embark in any more quiet occupation. ferior race. 

The hardships to which they are constantly ex-| At the horse-fairs, the tabuntshik is always a man 
posed, and the high wages which they receive, make | of great importance, and it is amusing and interesting 
the tabuntshiks the wildest dare-devils that can be | to see him with his wild taboon at Balta and Ber- 
imagined ; so much so, that it is considered a settled | ditsheff, where are held the greatest fairs between the 
point, that a man who has had the care of horses for| Dnieper and the Dniester. The horses are driven 
two or three years, is unfit for any quiet or settled | into the market in the same free condition in which 
kind of life. No one, of course, that can gain a tole- | they range over the steppe, for if tied —_— they 
rable livelihood in any other way will embrace a/ would become entirely ungovernable. hen driver 
calling that subjects him to so severe a life; and the 
consequencé is, that itis generally from among the; * Shepherds anu cowherds. 
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through towns and villages, the creatures are often | the wall, and creep closely together, in order mu- 
frightened; but that occasions no trouble to their | tually to impart a little warmth to each other. Nor 
drivers, for the herd is never more certain to keep | is it from cold that they have most to suffer on these 
together than when made timid by the appearance of | occasions. Early in winter they still find a little 
a strange place. In the market-place, the taboon is | autumnal grass under the snow, and the tabuntshik 
driven into an imeclosure, near which the owner seats scatters a little hay about the stable to help them to 
himself, while the tabuntshik enters along with his | amuse the tedious hours of night. The customary 
horses. The buyers walk round to make their selec- improvidence of a Russian establishment, however, 
tion. They must not expect the horses to be trotted | seldom allows a sufficient stock of hay to be laid in 
out for their inspection, as at Tattersalls, but must | for the winter. As the season advances, hay grows 
jadge for themselves as well as they can, with the | scarce, and must be reserved for the more valuable 
comfortable reflection that, after they have bought | coach and saddle horses, and the tabuntshik is obliged 
the animals, they will have ample time to become | to content himself with a portion of the dry reeds and 
acquainted with them. ‘I havenone but wild horses | straw stored up for fuel.* For these he has soon to 
to sell,” the owner will say. ‘ Look at them as loffg | battle it with the cook and the stove-heaters,t whose 
as you please. That horse I will warrant five years’ | interest never fails to outweigh that of the poor taboon 
old, having bred him on my own steppe. Further horses. These, if the winter last beyond the average 
than that I know nothing about him. ‘The price is | term, are often reduced to the thatch of the roofs, and 
a hundred roubles. Will you take him? If you say | sometimes even eat away one another’s tails and 
yes, I’ll order him to be canght; but I’d advise you | manes ; and that in a country where every year more 
to make the tabuntshik a present, that he may take | grass is burnt during the summer than would suffice 
care not to injure the animal in catching it.” This | to provide a profusion of hay for a century of winters! 
last caution is by no means to be neglected, for a| It will hardly be matter of surprise to any one to 
horse carelessly caught may be lamed for severai | learn that the winter is a season of sickness and death 
weeks, and as the horse is never caught till the bar- | tu the horses of the steppe. After the mildest winter 
gain has been concluded, any injury done to the ani- | the poor creatures come forth a troop of sickly-look- 
mal is the buyer’s business, and not the seller’s. If, | ing skeletons, but when the season has been severe, 
on the other hand, the tabuntshik be satisfied with the | or unusually long, more than half of them, perhaps, 
fee given him, he goes about his task in a much more | have sunk under their sufferings, or have been so re- 
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methodical manner. The sling is thrown gently | duced in strength, that the ensuing six months are 
|hardly sufficient to restore them to their wonted 
spirits. The year 1833 was remarkably destructive 
to the taboons, and they had not recovered from its 
effects five years afterwards, when Mr. Kohl last 
visited the steppe. In such years of famine, the 
most enormous prices are sometimes paid for hay; 
yet every careful agriculturist may secure his cattle 
against such sufferings by a little industry and fore- 
thought. In the proper season he may have as much 
hay as he pleases, for the mere trouble of cutting it; 
and such is the dryness of the climate during sum- 
mer, that the hay may always be carried home and 
stacked within a few hours after it has been mown. 

‘From the hardships of an ordinary winter, the 
horses quickly recover amid the abundance of spring. 
A profusion of young grass covers the ground as 
soon as the snow has melted away. The crippled 
spectres that stalked about a few weeks before, with 
wasted limbs and drooping heads, are as wild and 
mischievous at the end of the first month as though 
they had never experienced the inconvenience of .a 
six months’ fast. The stallions have already begun 
to form their separate factions in the taboon, and the 
neighing, bounding, prancing, galloping, and fight- 
ing goes on merrily from the banks of the Danube 
to the very heart of Mongolia. 

In a taboon of a thousand horses, there are gene- 
rally fifteen or twenty stallions, and four or five hun- 
dred brood mares. The stallions, and particularly the 
old ones, consider themselves the rightful lords of the 
community. They exercise their authority with very 
little moderation, and desperate battles are often fought 
among them, apparently for the honour of the cham- 
meri In almost every taboon there is one stal- 

ion who, by the rule of his hoof, has established a 
sort of supremacy, to which his comrades tacitly 


over the neck of the designated steed, but the latter 
is not thrown with a jerk to the ground. He is al- 
lowed for a little while to prance about at the full 
length of his tether, till his first fright be over. Gra- 
dually the wild animal becomes reconciled to the 
unwonted restraint, and the buyer leads him away 
quietly to his stable, where it will often take a year’s 
tuition to cure him of the vicious habits acquired on 
the steppe.* 

After saying so much of the tabuntshik, it will be 
but fair to give some account of the life led by the 
riotous animals committed to his charge. During 
what is called the fine season, from Easter to Octo- 
ber, the taboon remains grazing day and night in the 
= During the other six months of the year, 
the horses remain under shelter at night, and are 
driven out only in the day, when they must scrape 
away the snow for themselves to get at the scanty 

ss underneath. When we say the horses remain 
under shelter, it must not be supposed that the shelter 
in question resembles in any way an English stable. 
The shelter alluded to consists of a space of ground 
enclosed by an earthen mound, with now and then 
something like a roof towards the north, to keep off 
the cold wind. There the poor creatures must defend 
themselves as well as they can against the merciless 
Boreas, who comes to them unchecked in his course 
all the way from the Pole. ‘To a stranger, it is quite 
harrowing to see the noble animals, in severe wea- 
ther, in one of these unprotected enclosures. The 
stallions and the stronger beasts take possession of 
the shed ; the timid and feeble stand in groups about 





* The business done at these fairs is trifling compared 
to that transacted on the steppe itself. The contractors 
who supply the Russian cavalry, and other dealers on a 
large scale, travel about from one taboon to another, se- 
lect their horses, and buy them at so much a head, for it is 
generally taken for granted, that the horses of the same 
taboon are pretty nearly all of the same value, all wild 
and vicious, and troublesome to tame. Some taboons, 
however, enjoy a higher reputation than others, and will 
command a better price. 





* As there are neither trees nor coal-mines on the 
steppe, dry weeds and straw are the chief substitutes for 
fuel. 
| + In the house of a wealthy Russian, there are almost 
| always servants whose exclusive duty it is to look after the 
stoves, 
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submit. Factions, cabals, and intrigues, are not | 
wanting. Sometimes there will be a general coali- 
tion against some particular stallion, who, if he get 
into a quarrel, is immediately set upon by ten or a 
dozen at once, and has no chance but to run for it. 
There is seldom a taboon without two or three of 
these objects of public animosity, who may be seen 
with a small -_ of mares grazing apart from the 
main body of the herd. 

The most tremendous battles are fought when two 
taboons happen to meet. In general, the tabuntshiks 
are careful to keep at a respectful distance from each 
other ; but sometimes they are away from their duty, 
and sometimes, where a right of pasturage is dis- 
puted, they bring their herds together out of sheer 
malice. ‘The mares and foals on such occasion keep 
aloof, but their furious lords rush to battle with an 
impetuosity, of which those who are accustomed to 
see the horse only in a domesticated state can form 
but a poor conception. The enraged animals lash 
their tails and erect their manes like angry lions; 
their hoofs rattle against each other with such vio- 
lence, that the noise can be heard at a considerable 
distance ; they fasten on one another with their teeth 
like tigers; and their screamings and howlings are 
more like those of the wild beasts of the orest, 
than like any sounds ever heard from a tame horse. 
The victorious party is always sure to carry away a 
number of captive mares in triumph, and the ex- 
change of prisoners is an affair certain to bring the 
tabuntshiks and their men by the ears, if they have 
been able to keep themselves out of the battle till 
then. 

The spring, though in so many respects a season 
of enjoyment, is not without its drawbacks. The 
wolves also have to indemify themselves for the se- 
vere fast of the winter, and are just as desirous as 
the horses to get themselves into good condition 
again. The foals, too, are just then most delicate, 
and a wolf will any day prefer a young foal to a 
sheep or a calf. ‘The wolf, accordingly, is constantly 
prowling about the taboon during the spring, and the 
horses are bound to le always prepared to do battle, 
in defence of the younger members of their commu- 
nity. The wolf, as the weaker party, trusts to cun- 
ning rather than strength. For a party of wolves 
openly to attack a taboon at noon-day would be to 
rush upon certain destruction, and, however severely 
the wolf may be pressed by hunger, he knows his 
own weakness too well to venture on so absurd an 
act of temerity. At night, indeed, if the taboon hap- 
iq to be a little scattered, and the wolves in tolera- 

le numbers, they will sometimes attempt a rush, 
and a general battle ensues. An admirable spirit 
of coalition then displays itself among the horses. 





On the first alarm, stallions and mares come charg- | 


dearly for his partiality to horseflesh. The horses, 
when they attack wolves, do not turn their tails to- 
wards them, but charge upon them ina solid pha- 
lanx, tearing them with their teeth, and trampling on 
them with their feet. The stallions do not fall into 
the phalanx, but gallop about with their streaming 
tails and erected manes, and seem to act at once as 
generals, trumpeters, and standard bearers. Where 
they see a wolf they rush upon him with reckless fury, 
mouth to mouth, or if they use their feet as weapons of 
offence, it is always with the front, and not with the 
hinder hoof that the attack is made. With one blow 
the stallion often kills his enemy or stuns him. If 
so, he snatches the body up with his teeth, and flings 
it to the mares, who trample upon it till it becomes 
hard to say what kind of animal the skin belonged 
to. If the stallion, however, fail to strike a home 
blow at the first onset, he is likely to fight a losing 
battle, for eight or ten hungry wolves fasten on his 
throat, and never quit him till they have torn him tothe 
ground ; and if the horse be prompt and skilful in 
attack, the wolf is not deficient.in sagacity, but 
watches for every little advantage, and is quick to 
avail himself of it; but let him not hope, even if he 
succeed in killing a horse, that he will be allowed 
leisure to pick the bones; the taboon never fails to 
take ample vengeance, and the battle almost invaria- 
bly terminates in the complete discomfiture of the 
wolves, though not, perhaps, til] more than one stal- 
lion has had a leg permanently disabled, or has had 
his side marked for life with the impress of his 
enemy’s teeth. 

These grand battles happen but seldom, and when 
they do occur, it is probably always against the 
wolf’s wish. His system of warfare is a predatory 
one, and his policy is rather to surprise outposts, 
than to meditate a general attack. He trusts more to 
his cunning than his strength. He will creep cau- 
tiously through the grass, taking especial care to 
keep to leeward of the taboon, and he will remain 
crouched in ambush till he perceive a mare and her 
foal grazing a little apart from the rest. Even then 
he makes no attempt to spring upon his prey, but 
keeps creeping nearer and nearer, with his head 
leaning on his fore feet, and wagging his tail in a 
friendly manner, to imitate, as much as possible, the 
movements and gestures of a watch-dog. If the 
mare, deceived by the treacherous pantomime, ven- 
ture near enough to the enemy, he will spring at her 
throat, and despatch her before she have time to 
raise an alarm; then, seizing on the foal, he will 
make off with his booty, and will often be out of 
sight befure either herd or herdsman suspect his 
presence. It is not often, however, that the wolf 
succeeds in obtaining so easy a victory. If the mare 
detect him, an instant alarm is raised, and should 





ing up to the threatened point, and attack the wolves | the tabuntshik be near, the wolf seldom fails to en- 
with an impetuosity that often puts the prowlers to | rich him with a skin, for which the fur merchant is 
instant flight. Soon, however, if they feel them- | at all times willing to pay his ten or twelve roubles. 
selves sufficiently numerous, they return, and hover | The wolf’s only chance, on such occasions, is to 
about the taboon till some poor foal straggle a few | make for the first ravine, down which he rolls head 
yards from the main body, when it is seized by the | foremost, a gymnastic feat that the tabuntshik on 
enemy, while the mother, springing to its rescue, is | his horse cannot venture to imitate. 

nearly certain to share its fate. Then it is that the; As the summer draws on, the wolf becomes less 
battle begins in real earnest. The mares form a cir- | troublesome to the taboon; but a season now begins 
cle, within which the foals take shelter. We have | of severe suffering for the poor horses, who have 
seen pictures in which the horses are represented in| more perhaps to endure from the thirst of summer, 
a circle, presenting their hind hoofs to the wolves, | than from the hunger of winter. The heat becomes 
who thus appear to have the free choice to fight or | intolerable, and shade is nowhere to be found, save 
tolet it alone. Such pictures are the mere result of | what the animals can themselves create, by gather- 
imagination, and bear very little resemblance to the | ing together in little groups, each seeking to place 
reality, for the wolf has, in general, to pay much more | the body of his neighbour between himself and the 
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burning rays of a merciless sun. The tabuntshik 
often lays himself in the centre of the group, for he 
algo has nowhere else a shady couch to hope for. 

The autumn again is a season of enjoyment. The 
plains are anew covered with green, the springs 
yield once more an abundant supply of water, 
and the horses gather strength at this period of 
abundance, to prepare themselves for the sufferings 
and privations of winter. In autumn, for the first 
time in the year, the taboon is called on to work, but 
the work is not much more severe than the exertions 
which the restless creatures are daily imposing upon 
themselves while romping and rioting about on the 
steppe. The work in question is the threshing of 
the corn; but we will allow Mr. Kohl to describe 
the operation in his own words :— 
~ “A threshing floor, of several hundred yards 
square, is made, by cutting away the turf, and beat- 
ing the ground into a hard solid surface. The whole 
is enclosed by a railing, with a gate to let the horses 
in and out. The sheaves of corn are then spread 
out, and laid in strata over each other. In small 
farms, where only eight or ten horses are disposable 
for this kind of work, each horse is expected to 
thresh his thirty or forty sheaves; but in larger es- 
tablishments, where half a taboon can be set to 
work at once, a score of sheaves is the utmost ever 
allowed to each thresher. On such a floor, sup- 
posing the taboon to consist of a thousand horses, 
five hundred score of sheaves will be laid down at 
once. The taboon is then formed into two divisions. 
The tabuntshik and his assistants drive their five 
hundred steeds into the enclosure, stallions, mares, 
foals, and all, for when once in, the more riotous 
they are the better the work will be done. The 
gate is closed, and then begins a ball, of which it 
requires a lively imagination to conceive a picture. 
The drivers act as musicians, and their formidable 
harabniks are the fiddles that keep up the dance 
without intermission. The horses, terrified partly 
by the crackling straw under their feet, and partly by 
the incessant cracking of the whip over their heads, 
dart half frantic from one extremity to the other 
of their tempo prison. Millions of grains are 
flying about in the air, and the labourers without 
have enough to do to toss back the sheaves that are 
flung over the railing by the prancing, hard-working 
threshers within. This continues for about an hour. 
The horses are then let out, the corn turned, and the 
same performance repeated three times before noon. 
By that time, a thousand sheffel of corn have been 
threshed, after a fashion that looks more like a holi- 
day diversion than a hard day’s work. This de- 
scription, of course, applies only to an agricultural 
establishment on a very large scale, and it may not 
be amiss to add, that in such a threshing operation 
more corn is lost, than is gained on many large 
farms in Germany.” 

Sach is still the wild and chequered life of the 
horses on the steppe, and such it was in the days of 
Mazeppa; but scenes like those we have been de- 
scribing have become scarcer in Russia, in proportion 
as the population has become denser, and some of 
the larger estates have been parcelled out among a 
greater number of owners. Should the Russian 

vernment succeed in their favourite plan of intro- 
Sake a regular system of agriculture into this 
portion of the empire, the large taboons must gradu- 
ally disappear, or recede farther and farther towards 
the confines of Tartary. Such a time, however, is 
yet distant. The steppe yields corn, indeed, in 
abundance, when cultivated, but the difficulty of 
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transport, and the absence of all material for the 
construction of _— roads, oppose serious obstacles 
to the growth of corn, except in favoured localities ; 
as, for instance, in the immediate vicinity of rivers 
or of the sea. 

The life of the tshabawn, or shepherd, presents a 
singular contrast to that of the rakish tabuntshik ; 
but the shepherd’s quiet, unobtrusive course has 
comparatively little to attract the attention of the 
stranger. The lords of the steppe, indeed, are far 
from undervaluing their peaceful flocks, and when 
the wealth of one of the princely owners is spoken 
of, his sheep generally serve as the standard by 
which the amount of his worldly possessions is mea- 
sured. There are indviduals in the steppe who are 
said to own upwards of 100,000 woolly subjects, and 
most of these flocks have increased to their present 
amount within the last thirty years. The Walla- 
chian sheep is the most prevalent race. Itis re- 
markable on account of the huge size of its tail, 
which consists of little else than a lump of fat, in 
great esteem among the Russians and Tartars. Me- 
rinos have, of late years, been likewise introduced, 
and are rapidly increasing in numbers. 

The tshabawn is, for the most part, a quiet, peace- 
able being. His character is naturally modified by 
the habits of his usual associates, and, as he is not 
obliged to range over so wide an extent of the coun- 
try as the tabuntshik, he is able to carry about with 
him a multitude of comforts, in which the guardian 
of the horses must never hope to indulge. The 
tshabawn has usually one or two large wagons 
drawn by oxen, in which he carries with him his 
provisions and his cooking utensils, together with 
the skins of the sheep that die, and those of the 
wolves that he has been fortunate enough to slay ; for 
the tshabawn, with all his quietness, is as zealous a 
wolf-hunter as the tabuntshik, and quite as willing 
to increase his lawful gainings, by the sale of a score 
of shaggy hides in the course of the season. 
~ Next in importance to the woolly flocks are the 
herds of horned cattle that are seen grazing on the 
steppe, converting the rich grass into richer tallow, 
to enlighten the darkness of our English homes. 
The London merchant, when he orders a quantity of 
tallow from his correspondent at Riga or Odessa, 
little considers that he issues a death-warrant against 
a thousand or two of oxen, who are quietly chewing 
the cud among the endless pastures of their native 
plains, nor even dreaming of the murderous mess 
that is hastening over seas and lands,* These herds, 





* All the tallow exported from Odessa, and nearly all 
that exported from Riga and St. Petersburg, is grown on 
the steppe, whence the chief enlightenment of Europe 
may well be said to proceed. Mr. Kohl calculates that 
the steppe furnishes annually to the civilized world mate- 
rials for the fabrication of 700,000,000 of candles, and 
100,000,000 lbs. of soap. The ungainly dorsal append- 
age of the Wallachian sheep furnishes no trifling contri- 
bution to the illuminating and cleansing of the happy 
homes of our own little island. The trade is not one of 
modern introduction in the steppes, for even in the days 
of Herodotus, the Scythians were famous for their tal- 
low, hides, and beef; but the Scythians of Herodotus 
were mere pedlars compared to their descendants of the 

resent day, who work for the markets of London and 

aris, and Kil their thousands and tens of thousands for 
every ox that fell beneath the murderous axe when the 
father of history wrote. Mr. Kohl devotes a chapter to 
the description of the salgans or great tallow- boiling es- 
tablishments in Southern Russia, but the details are so 
disgusting, more particularly with respect to the bar- 
barous manner in which the poor anima! is put to death, 
that we will spare our readers the pain of reading them. 
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that are fattened chiefly for their hides and tallow, | often be completely dispersed in passing through 
lead the same idle and gentlemanly life as the taboon | one of the reedy labyrinths by which the rivers are 
horses, and the tsherednik, or herdsman, presents a | usually fringed. On all these occasions the goats 
sort of intermediate character between the tabunt-/ are found of great service to the tshabawn. The 
shik and the tshabawn; not quite so inoffensive as | are easily brought to face any wind that will at all 
the one, nor so confirmed a scapegrace as the other. | bear facing; they lead the way boldly down the 
most rugged descents, and the sheep, by the ease 
anita with which they may be made to follow the exam- 
ple thus set them, seem to shew their consciousness 
No, IV. : : : 
of the superior sense of their sturdy companions. 
Tue vast flocks of sheep that wander over the| About Easter, the of/ara, or flock, quits its winter 
steppes, though they make less noise in the world | quarters, which, except on a few estates, are little 
than the tabuntshiks and tsheredniks, of whom we | better than those provided for the poor taboon horses, 
have already — are silently operating a most, Until the autumnal storms are no longer endurable, 
important revolution. It is only within the present | the sheep remain on the steppe, and then return to 
century that the nobles of Russia have directed their | winter in the miserable enclosures, where a little 
attention to this description of farming, and already | shelter against the north wind is mostly the only 





there are individuals whose flocks, originally insig- | 
nificant, have increased to upwards of 100,000. The 
large-tailed Wallachian sheep, as we have already | 
stated, are the ‘most generally es but there | 
are not wanting large flocks of Merinos and Saxony 
sheep, and to these, as the more profitable, attention | 
has of late been more particularly directed. 

Of the fat-tailed sheep there are two distinct races ; | 
the Wallachian and the Kalmuck. The former 
really carries its fat about in its tail, which grows 
into a shape something similar to a pear, swelling 
at both sides to an enormous size, and tapering to a/ 

oint at the extremity. The Kalmuck sheep, which | 
is rarely found in the western steppes, does not 
really carry its fat in the tail, but rather in two huge 
cushions, from thirty to forty pounds in weight, that 
strongly remind the stranger, who sees them for the | 
first time, of the Hottentot Venus. With both, the 
fat in or about the tail is considered more valuable 
than that obtained from any other part of the animal. 

Within the last thirty years, it is supposed that 
the flocks of sheep in the European steppes have in- 
creased more than a hundred-fold. It is quite awful | 
to think of the wholesale growth of mutton and wool | 
that is going on in different parts of the world. The | 
whole of Australia bids fair, in the course of another 
century, to become one vast sheep-fold, and the Rus- 
sian steppes offer pasture of even wider extent. But) 
though the raw material for the manufacture of | 
mutton may be more abundant in the steppes, it| 
must not be imagined that the wool-growing mam- | 
malia enjoy there the comfortable unchequered exist- | 
ence reserved for them in our Australian colonies. 





shelter ever considered necessary. 

The movements of an oftara are, of course, much 
less erratic than those of a taboon. If the tshabawn 
comes to a fine pasture-ground, he seldom leaves it 
till the grass has been eaten away; and even when 
on the march, his encampment for the night is often 
only two or three miles from the spot whence he 
started in the morning. The tshabawn’s baggage- 
wagon usually leads the van, its ungreased wheels, 
with most inharmonious sounds, inviting the woolly 
community to follow in the track ; but the sheep are 
no early risers, and love not to have their mornin 
meditations interrupted till the night dew has dri 
away, and fitted the grass for their enjoyment. The 
taste of the sheep is the very reverse of the horse’s. 
The latter never enjoys his meal more than at night, 
while the former likes to keep good hours, and sel- 
dom stirs from his bed till morning, but amuses the 
witching hours by a careful repetition of the last 
day’s studies in the science of mastication. In good 
weather, to guide the flock is an easy task. The 
tshabawn follows his wagon, and the sheep follow 
him, his men hanging upon the flanks and the rear, 
to drive in stragglers, and to accelerate the progress 
of those who are too dilatory in their movements. 
Their long irliks are the sceptres with which the shep- 
herds occasionally enforce their authority. These are 
crooks, nearly twelve feet in length, and may at any 
moment be converted into most formidable weapons, 
either of attack or defence. The wolf, who has 
tasted one blow from the irlik of a tshabawn, is sel- 
dom fated to experience a second. 

In bad weather, and particularly during the au- 


The severe cold of a Pontine winter, and the parch-| tumnal storms, matters wear, as we have already 
ing summer by which the dance of the seasons is so | hinted, a very different aspect. The wolves in spring 
strikingly diversified, are replete with trials and suffer- | are a constant plague, no doubt, and there are few 
ings for all the animals most useful to man. The | kinds of vermin that abound more than the wolves 
hurricanes that sometimes sweep across the plain do in the steppe; but a vigilant tshahawn may be on 
are frequently attended by the most disastrous conse- | his guard against a wolf: and besides, the more the 
quences to the flocks. ‘These make not the least attempt wolves shew themselves, the greater will be the 
to resist the violence of the storm, but run away in number of skins to be disposed of at the end of the 
a perfect panic before the wind, and are blown by season. Against the snow storm of the steppe, how- 
thousands into the streams and ravines by which the | ever, vigilance can avail but little; and whereas the 
steppes are intersected. The dull Russian shep-| wolf can but rarely succeed in the capture even of a 
herds, on these occasions, are of little value, and the single sheep, thousands may be buried in the snow- 
dogs are not much above their masters in point of in- | drift of a vyuga, or blown over the edge of a preci- 





telligence. ‘The most sensible members of these 
communities are generally the goats, without whom 
a Pontine shepherd would never be able to keep his 
woolly charge in any kind of order. To every hun- 
dred sheep, therefore, three or four goats are invaria- 
bly associated, to make up, by their wit and spright- | 
liness, for the silliness of their companions. he 
sheep alone could never be brought to face a Pontine 
gale of wind, or to march into a ravine, and would | 
May, 1842.—Museum. 84 


pice into a ravine, or into the yeasty waves of the 
easily agitated Euxine. Nota year passes away of 
which the tshabawn has not to recount various dis- 
asters caused by the ryugas, and we can scarcely 


| present a more lively picture of such a scene to our 


readers than will be found in the words of an old 
tshabawn, who endeavoured to give Mr. Kohl some _ 
idea of the hardships to which the pastoral life on 
the steppes is constantly subjected. 

Sp. or Mae. 2T 
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“ We were once grazing the ottara of a rich Bul- 
rian,” said the old man ; “ it was in the steppe of 
tshakoff, and there were seven of us, with 2,000 

sheep and 150 goats. It wasin March, and we had 

just driven out for the first time. The weather 


seemed mild, there was some grass already on the 
In the | 


ground, so that we dreamt of no mishap. ; 
evening it began to rain, and the wind was bitter 
cold. Soon the rain turned to snow, and our wet 
cloaks were frozen as hard as boards. A few hours 
after sunset, we had a regular Siberian vyuga, from 
the north-east, whistling about our ears, till seeing 
and hearing became equally impossible. We had not 

ot far from home yet, so we tried to find our way 

ack, but it was impossible to make the sheep face 


the wind; and even the goats, who will face any | 


thing but a vyuga, were beginning to run before the 
storm. To keep the flock from scampering away 


was impossible; all we could attempt was to keep | 


them at least together. In this way we had to race 


it all the night, and in the morning nothing but snow | z 
was to be seen all around us. ‘The vyuga raged all} into goat skins, with the fur turned inside. 
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ferent one. In his roomy wagon, the tshabawn car- 
ries with him a multitude of little comforts; and if 
he comes upon a se of good grazing ground, he 
establishes himself there for days together. His lit- 
tle kitchen is immediately put into order; one kettle 
simmers away for himself and his men, and another 
for his dogs; a fierce and formidable set of animals 
that, though not to be compared for intelligence with 
the dogs of an English shepherd, are invaluable in a 
country swarming with wolves. While one of the 
party acts as cook, the others are not without their 
occupation. One has perhaps been stripping the 
skin off a dead sheep, another has been acting the 
physician towards the sick members of the ottara, 


| while several have found ample work in milking; 


for ina large flock there are often not less than five 
or six hundred sheep to be milked. This milk, 


| placed in wooden vessels, is exposed to the sun, and 


converted into a kind of cheese known throughout 
the steppe under the name of brinse. This cheese, 
as soon as the whey has been drained off is packed 
The 


that day, and the poor sheep were more wild and | skin gives it a peculiar flavour, but this, according 


frightened even than during the night. Sometimes | 
we gave up all as lost, but then we roused ourselves | 
again, and ran with the screaming, bleating flock, | 
while the oxen trotted after with the wagon, and | 
the dogs came howling behind. The poor goats | 
were all lost or frozen to death the very first day, on | 
which we ran at least fifty or sixty versts, leaving a 
track of dead sheep behind us the whole way. In| 
the evening the poor beasts ran less wildly, for they | 
were fairly exhausted with hunger and fatigue. We | 
also were knocked up. ‘Two of our party poe 
themselves sick, and crept under the mats and skins | 
in the wagon, while the rest of us had only time to | 
take a little bread and snow to sustain life. Night 
came, but no house or home was any whiere to be | 
seen, for the Otshakoff steppe is one of the wildest | 
countries in the world. ‘That night was worse than | 
the first, and as we knew the storm was driving us 
right upon the coast, we expected every moment to | 
be blown, with all our stupid cattle, into the sea. | 
Another of our men fell sick, so we packed him in 
the wagon along with the rest. We all thought that | 
night would have been our last. About morning, 
the wind, luckily, shifted about, and drove us 
towards some houses, that we were able to distin- 
guish through the drifting snow; but though they 
were not more than thirty feet away from us, it was 
quite impossible to make the foolish sheep turn 
aside. On they went right before the wind, in spite 
of all we could do, and we soon lost sight of the 
houses; but the good people had heard the howling 
of our dogs, and guessed what was the matter. 
They were German colonists, and some fifteen or 
twenty of them came to our help, and then we ma- 
naged to stop the sheep and drive them under the 
sheds and into the houses. We had lost all our 
goats, and about 500 of our sheep; but many of the 
poor things died after we got under shelter, for in 
their fright they crept so close together, that many 
were smothered. We thanked God and the good 
Germans for our safety, for half a verst farther we 
should have come to the coast, rising twenty fathoms 
high above the sea. The Germans did all they could 
to make us and our sick men comfortable; but some 
of us were along time before we recovered from the 
effects of that bout. Ah, sir, a tshabawn has a hard 
life of it, for he must look for many scenes such as 
I have been telling you of.” 


In fair weather, the scene is of course a very dif-. 


remain to be made. 
of the principal tshabawn, the ataman of the ottara, 


to the opinion of the southern Russians, is one of 
its chief recommendations. 

Nor are they without their sports while the mama- 
liga is simmering away in the sociable kettle. A day 
rarely passes away without a wolf-chase, a hare may 
frequently be run down, and if the traps are attended 
to, many a piece of feathered game may be made to 
vary the monotony of their daily bill of fare. Nor 
are they without frequent guests to share the produce 
of their chase. Peasants from Podolia in search of 
work, soldiers on furlough, deserters from the army, 
and runaway serfs from the interior of Russia, are 
constantly wandering about the steppe; and the 
tshabawn, with that ready hopitality seldom found 
wanting in any nomadic tribe, makes every stranger 
welcome to partake of his frugal meal. The poor 
fugitive may pass the night securely under shelter 
of the tshabawn’s dogs, whom no uninvited stranger 
ever ventures to approach, and in the morning the 
wanderer will seldom be dismissed without some 
fresh token of the kindness of his host. 

When the evening meal is done, if the weather is 


fine, and no wolf in view, men and dogs are sure to 


pass an hour or two stretched before their blazing 
fire of dry reeds and grass. There the tshabawns 
confer on the politics of the steppe, or discuss the 
relative merits of the grazing grounds to which it 
will be most expedient to direct their next march. 
The council ended, the arrangements for the night 
The wagon is the lodging 


as he is frequently called, and here also guests of the 
encampment are usually aceommodated. The other 
tshabawns drive the sheep as closely together as 
possible, and then form, with their dogs, a eomplete 
circle round the flock. Each man throws his furs, 
that serve him for mattress and coverlet, on the spot 
assigned to him, and between every two beds the 
same measured interval occurs. The next thing is 
to make the beds for the dogs. This is soon done. 
So many dogs as there are, so many rugs are pro- 
vided ; and as each dog knows his own rug by the 
smell, all that is necessary is to lay the rug on the 
spot where it is wished the dog should take up his 
station for the night, and a complete cordon sanitaire 
is formed. A camp thus fortified may generally defy 
the wolf; still there are few nights pass away with- 
out an alarm, for the wolves will hover for many suc- 
cessive days and nights around a flock, in the hope 
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of espying, sooner or later, an unguarded point, or of 
taking advantage of the panic into which the ottara is 
sometimes thrown by a sudden storm. 

~ We have hitherto confined ourselves chiefly to the 
pastoral portion of the steppe, but we must not for- 
get to say a word or two of the almost magica) ra- 
pidity with which a mighty city has risen there to 
wealth and political importance, and promises to 
carry these to an almost anlimited extent, in propor- 
tion as the resources of the Pontica Tellus are more 
and more developed. \ Odessa already holds the 
third place among the commercial cities of Russia, 
and, in a few years, bids fair to outstrip Riga, and to 
stand second to St. Petersburg alone. The wheat, 
the tallow, and the wool —_ on the steppe, con- 
stitute the chief articles of export from Odessa, and 
in proportion as the Russians improve the navigation 
of the rivers that fall into the Black Sea, the trade 
of that rising emporium will go onincreasing. We 
have before us an article, published within the last 
few months in the St. Petersburg Government Ga- 
zette, in which some interesting statistical facts are 
given to shew the rapid developement of what may 
well be called the modern capital of the Pontus. 
The facts are borrowed from a statistical work just 
published by a M. Shalkowski, and being adopted 
by the Journal de St. Pétersbourg, they may be looked 
upon as invested with a semi official character. 

At the close of 1838, forty-six years after the 
founding of Odessa, the population amounted to 
69,023, including the suburbs enclosed within the 
custom-house line, for Odessa is a free port, every 
article of foreign production being imported duty 
free; but a most rigid custom-house line cuts the 
free port off from the rest of the empire. To get 
into Odessa from the land side is the easiest thing in 
the world, for the custom-house officers are guiltless 
of molesting those who are on their way to the city ; 
but woe to the unlucky traveller who starts for the 
interior. \It is a common joke, therefore, among the 
Rassians to compare Odessa to a mouse-trap, easy 
of access, but difficult to escape from. Foreigners 
arriving by sea experience the very reverse, for as 
every foreign vessel that arrives at Odessa must 
have passed a the ever-suspected Bosphorus, 








a tedious and rigid quarantine is the first ordeal of 
every foreigner who comes by water. 

The following table of exports and imports, from 
1802, to 1838, will show the progressive importance 
of the commerce of Odessa :— 

Exports. Imports. 
1802 1,534,000 r. 719,000 r. 
1804 2,339,000 1,223,000 
1805 3,399,000 2,156,000 
1812 1,855,000 2,165,000 
1814 7,220,000 4,886,000 
1815 14,664,000 4,316,000 
1816 37,717,000 4,204,000 
1817 41,936,000 19,710,000 
1818 20,535,000 14,191,000 
1819 15,225,000 8,398,000 
1820 16,581,000 7,729,000 
1821 16,088,000 6,065,000 
1822 13,008,000 7,216,000 
1823 15,913,000 8,554,000 
1824 13,039,000 6,946,000 
1825 20,029,000 8,424,000 
1826 14,711,000 9,123,000 
1827 18,479,000 12,769,000 
1828 1,673,000 6,193,000 
1829 6,794,000 7,156,000 





Exports. Imports. 

1830 27,031,000 r. 14,278,000 r. 
1831 20,063,000 12,351,000 
1832 29,108,000 14,983,000 
1833 24,552,000 14,381,000 
1834 19,273,000 14,989,000 
1835 23,981,000 17,539,000 
1836 34,361,000 18,282,000 
1837 33,426,000 19,231,000 
1838 38,380,000 21,309,000 
1839 48,636,350 


The extraordinary exports of 1816 and 1817 were 
occasioned by the failure of the harvest in many 
parts of Europe, and the consequent demand for corn 
from Odessa; we should probably find the same to 
have been the case during the last two years, if the 
returns had been made complete to the close of 1841. 
The year 1812 was a disastrous year for Odessa, the 
plague having broken out and raged there with con- 
siderable violence. In 1828 and 1829, the war 
with Turkey caused the complete stagnation of the 
foreign trade of Odessa. In the above estimate of 
the exports for 1839, the single article of wheat 
figures for a sum of 28,440,595 rubles. The tallow 
exported the same year amounted to 223,192 poods. 

A large portion of Mr. ‘Kohl’s work is occupied 
by a description of Odessa; but much as we have 
been interested ourselves with his detailed account 
of how the people live and eat there, we cannot spare 
the space that we must occupy, if we attempted to 
convey even a faint impression of the vivid picture 
drawn by our author; we shall, therefore, content 
ourselves with this flying visit, and hasten back to 
the wide steppe, to which, despite its vicinity, 
Odessa is, after all, entirely foreign. The city is 
little bette: than a rendezvous for the Greek and 
Italian traders who act as the agents for conveying 
the corn and tallow of the steppe to the ports of 
more civilized lands. 

\ Nor need we go far from Odessa before we find 
ourselves on the steppe again. Standing in any of 
the main streets we see, at either end, the wide, 
dreary, grassy plain before us. The wealthy mer- 
chants have, indeed, endeavoured to reclaim a few 
patches here and there, and convert them into gar- 
dens, but hitherto their success has not been of a na- 
ture to encourage any very sanguine hopes as to the 
future. ‘ Fortunes have been expended on some of 
these gardens, but all the ingenuity of horticulture 
has not been able to discover the way to make a tree 
grow there. With great care and nursing, the young 
sapling may be made to thrive for a few years; but 
under the deep rich mould which forms the upper 
stratum throughout the Pontine steppe, there lies a 
stratum of cold clay, which appears to destroy every 
vegetation that comes in contact with it. As long as 
the roots of the young tree confine their range to the 
upper stratum, all goes tolerably well, provided the 
plant be sheltered against the merciless north wind ; 
but no sooner do the fibres of the root touch the 
deadly clay, than the tree sickens, droops, and dies. 
The Russian government has established a botanical 
garden at Odessa, for the express purpose of making 
experiments in arboriculture, but as yet the results 
have been insignificant. One merchant shews, with 
great pride, a beech tree fifteen feet high, that shews 
no symptoms yet of decay. It is the largest tree, 
probably, for more than a hundred miles round 
Odessa ; but its owner’s joy is frequently dashed with ~ 
the melancholy reflection, that the magnificent plant 
is probably doomed within the next few years to a 
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aay ge death. All trees now planted near Odessa | man colonies are situated, the cultivation of the po- 
ave the ground me for them by the removal of | tatoe has become general. This already is something, 
the clay for a considerable space around, but many | and where something has been done, more may be 
doubt whether this precaution will be sufficient, for it looked for. The Russians are jealous, no doubt, of 
is said that the cold moisture in the adjoining clay | the political privileges enjoyed by the colonists, but 
soon infects the new soil, and makes it equally de- | the Rassions feel the superiority, in many respects, 
structive to all vegetation of a larger growth than of their German guests, and their jealousy is, conse- 
corn, grass, or thistles. | quently, modified by respect, and by a sense of the 
At no great distance from Odessa we find the Ger- | real services which the Germans have done to the 
man colonies, as they are called; little communities country. The Germans are the only cultivators of 
that form almost independent states within the great | the steppe that ever attempted the adoption of effee- 
empire of the Czars. The German colonists, of | tual means for arresting the destructive march of the 
whom there are about 25,000 in Besarabia and about | locust. ‘The Germans have been active and success- 
the Dniester, and perhaps 250,000 in other parts of | ful in the extirpation of snakes, and in every year of 
the empire, are in the enjoyment of many valuable | famine it is to the provident German colonists that 
privileges, under favour of which they have pros-| the careless Russian looks for hay and corn to save 
pered, and will no doubt continue to prosper. There | himself and his cattle from starving. The Germans 
are Polish and Greek colonies, likewise, in different | not only turn their own lands to the best account, but 
= of the steppe, but none seem to have thriven | they farm nearly all the land belonging to the Greek 
ike the Germans, whose perseverance and passive | colonies, and the younger sons of the German colo- 
courage have gradually enabled them to triumph over | nists frequently become farmers on the estates of the 
all the difficulties with which they had to contend on| neighbouring nobles. The possessions of several 
their arrival in a new and ee one country. The | colonists who brought nothing but their hands into 
foreign colonies of Russia elect their own magistrates, the country some twenty-five or thirty years ago, are 
are in a great measure exempt from the control of the | now estimated by millions of rubles, and one peasant 
local Russian authorities, and subject only to the | on the Molotshna is spoken of as the proprietor of 
colonial committee, a distinct'department in the Min- | twenty thousand fine-wooled sheep, and of ten dissia- 
ister of the Interior's office at St. Petersburg. The | fines of land planted by himself with trees. This 
colonists have hitherto mingled but little with the | man, who was literally a beggar when he came into 
native part of the population, by whom they are | the country, has now got a whole colony of Tartars 
looked on with jealousy, as a favoured class. About about him, whom he has instructed in agriculture, 
the Volga there are said to be upwards of 100,000 | and who reverence him as their benefactor. With 
colonists, and about 5,000 have been located on the | such examples before us, and there are many similar 
confines of Circassia. ‘The most prosperous are | ones, it would be absurd to deny the fact, that the 
those about the Sea of Azoff, on the little river Mo- | location of these German colonies in various parts of 
lotshna, where there are German peasants who own | the steppe has been of material advantage to Russia. 
flocks of from twenty to thirty thousand sheep. The| Of the German colonists, many have built them- 
wealth of the Molotshna has, indeed, become prover-| selves handsome houses, but the natives of the 
bial throughout Southern Russia, and the Emperor | steppe, for the most part, are at the present day as 
Alexander is said to have been so surprised by what | complete troglodytes as in the days of Herodotus, 
he saw there, on his way to Taganrog, that, turning who described them as a race of mice that burrowed 
to those around him, he exclaimed: “ Children, we | under ground. The genuine descendant of the Scy- 
have no occasion to go to Germany now; we have | thian still digs a hole for his house, and covers the 
Germany here within our own borders.” roof with turf, leaving only a yard or two of his tene- 
When the colonists were first invited by the Rus-| ment peeping out of the earth, and always with a 
sian government, they received grants of land, and southern aspect, the northern side of the house 
an “advance,” consisting of horses, cows, and agri- | being invariably covered with earth, and sheltered by 
cultural implements. The advance became a public | bushes and thistles. To this kind of architecture 
debt, to be afterwards repaid by each colony ; and for they are in some measure compelled by the scarcity 
the land a quit rent was to be paid to the emperor. | of wood, and by the quality of the only stone found 
This quit rent is now supposed to bring in tothe in the steppe. ‘One of these houses,” observes 
Russian crown about 2,000,000 rubles. The land | our author, “‘ with its roof towards the north, com- 
granted to a colonist was to be considered an indivi-| pletely concealed by grass, and its little windows 
sible estate, which the father was bound to leave | towards the south, just peeping out of the ground, 
whole and entire to one of his children. This does | looks, for all the world, like a house sown in the 
not prevent many of the estates from being occupied | earth, and just sprouting into life.” There is much 
in common by the descendants of the original owner, | comfort, however, in one of these semlankas, or sub- 
but one of them only is recognized as proprietor of | terranean houses; they are cool in summer, warm in 
the land. | winter, and the north wind, with its eddies of snow, 
The Russian emperors had two objects in view in| passes over them with impunity. Mr. Kohl was an 
inviting the German colonists. These were, in the | occasional guest at these samlankas, in which he 
first place, to people waste lands; and secondly, to | often found a degree of opulence for which the ex- 
instruct the natives in the art of agriculture. Travel-| terior had but little prepared him. 
Jers generally maintain that the Russians have} The Pontine steppes, to which our remarks have 
learned nothing from the Germans, whom they detest been chiefly confined, enjoy geographical advantages 
too much to adopt any of their habits. This Mr. | over those of the Caspian and the Aral: to these 
Koh! positively denies, for when he was in the steppe, | foreign commerce has but few means of forcing its 
and any particular plan of cultivation was under dis-| way. Odessa, Taganrog, Sevastopol, and other im- 
cussion, he frequently heard the remark, tak ¢ Niemtsi | portant cities, whose names were scarcely known 
sddélayut (the Germans do so also,) and the authority | in Europe — years ago, have sprung up along the 
thus advanced was seldom called in question. In; Black Sea, and have become wealthy and powerful ; 
those parts of the steppe, moreover, where the Ger- | but on the Caspian we know of no flourishing city 
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of modern date. If, however, we except these local 
advantages, the description we have given of the 
country from Odessa to the Don will apply to nearly 
the whole of the vast plain that stretches onward to 
the confines of China. The open level nature of the 
country has, in all ages, made it easy for powerful 
conquerors to make inroads; but the same circum- 
stances that made a temporary occupation easy have 
at all times prevented a permanent retention of the 
Scythian waste. The Russians are the first who 
have succeeded in really conquering Scythia; and 
this they have done less by the prowess of their 
armies, than by the peaceful industry of their allies, 
the German colonists. Ovid, speaking of the Steppe, 
says: 
’ Tu neque messorum corpora nuda vides, 
Nec tibi pampineas autumnus porrigit uvas. 
“For eighteen hundred years the charge continued as 
applicable as on the day when the Roman poet 
enned his lamentation; but the description no 
onger applies. ‘The reaper now gathers in rich har- 
vests on the Scythian plain, and the citizens of 
London make their bread of wheat grown on the 
banks of the Tyras and the Tanais. The wines of 
the Don and the Crimea have already acquired cele- 
brity throughout Russia, and may, at no distant pe- 
riod, even become articles of export. The southern 
coast of the Crimea, sheltered by a range of hills 
from the destructive north wind, is rapidly becoming 
the garden and orchard of St. Petersburg. These 
are conquests of more importance than mere territo- 
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rial acquisitions, and this system of conquest is pro- 
ceeding. The nomadic tribes are every where more 
or less allured to habits of a settled life, the advan- 
tages of which are shewn to them by the comforts 
of the foreign colonies with which the country 
is dotted all over. There is much deception prac- 
tised, no doubt, by the local authorities, who are 
anxious to exaggerate their own achievements: and 
great allowance must, therefore, be made when we 
take up the official accounts of the Russian govern- 
ment; nevertheless, what has really been effected is 
quite enough to justify the admiration of Europe; 
and should the work proceed as it has begun, the 
southern steppes of Russia must in another twenty 
years, exercise an immense influence over the whole 
civilized world. The Russian himself considers the 
work only in its infancy, and looks upon the posses- 
sion of Constantinople as necessary to its maturity. 
The zaregrad, the holy city, is the point to which 
all classes in Russia look with a wistful eye. The 
soldier, the priest, and the peasant, all look upon the 
Bosphorus as Russian property, and are eager to 
take possession of what they already deem their 
own. It is impossible for us to raise the veil of fu- 
turity, but it is not to be denied that the increasing 
wealth and population of the Pontica Tellus are every 
day becoming more and more formidable to Turkey, 
whose eventual entire subjection by Russia can be 
prevented only by a moral regeneration of the Turkish 
people, such as has not as yet announced its approach 
by any outward sign. 





THE HUNGER-FIEND. 


(Te subjoined Poem is written by one of those name- 
less, humble bards, whom it has been our delight to ho- 
nour; and whose effusions wont to be in a gayer strain. 
In publishing the Poem without the few private lines ad- 
dressed to us, we feel that its object would be less dis- 
tinctly brought out: we, therefore, take the liberty to 
prefix them. The locality of the author is not any of 
those places in which distress has been made prominent 
by inquiry ; but it is one in which, as in the whole coun- 
try, ‘‘distress,”’ in the words of the Tory Member for 
Leeds, ‘‘is fearfully on the increase.”’—Ed. T. M.] 


To the Editor of Tait’s Magazine. 

Sir,—The chaunt of the Hunger-fiend is somewhat 
wild, but too true—a Wabster cannot speak with patience 
on the subject: I would fain raise one cry amid the gene- 
ral voice, through your Magazine. I have been working 
this winter for less than a shilling a day—many thousands 
are worse; but still J should know comuthing of the 
Hunger-fiend.—I am, sir, with all respect, your most 


obedient servant, Tuomas ****** alias Tam WaBsTER. 


I am the Hunger-fiend, 
Who hath not heard of me? 
My home, my native hell, 
Is the Island of the free ; 
For I am not of heaven, 
Nor do I owe my birth 
To devils, but to men:— 
The honoured of the earth 
Begat the Hunger-fiend. 


And they have nursed me well, 
Those noble sires of mine, 
With flesh of living men: 
Ho! Death, the bones are thine, 
When in their sunken cheeks 
I’ve writ my horrid name, 
Go give them to the earth, 
e play a deadly game— 
Thou follow’st the Hunger-fiend. 


The land of trade is mine, 
Where thousands feel my pangs, 





Where many an honest heart 
Is poisoned with my fangs, 
And many a noble soul 
Defiled in ravenous ov — 
Though the church hath lordly priests 
For the hunger-doomed to pray, 
They pray for the Hunger-fiend. 


The famished City cries 
To the hunger-breathing air, 
The while her idle hands 
Are clasped in despair : 
Saith Hope—‘‘ She yet may ply 
Her countless iron wheels ; 
The earth hath store of grain, 
And she, a thousand keels :’’ 
‘*Ha! ha!’’ quoth the Hunger-fiend. 


***Tis there the mother weeps 
For the child that’s yet unborn ; 
While the weary father sleeps, 
But I wake him at the morn. 
Ah, he can sleep no more, 
The hunger-wail he hears, 
And his swelling heart is full 
Of desperate thoughts and fears :— 
Am I not the Hunger-fiend ?”’ 
** Britannia, rejoice 
In thy loyal sons of toil, 
Who eat no alien bread 
For love of thy poor soil ; 
Thou shalt have soldiers yet, 
And men to man thy fleets, 
And felons for thy jails, 
And maidens for thy streets,— 
While I am thy Hunger-fiend. 


** All hail, thou Island Queen, 
In thy people's love rejoice, 
In thy army’s proud array, 
In thy navy’s thunder voice :— 
be shock the royal ear 
ith the curses of my prey, 
Why mar the festival, 
Pour out the wine !—hurrah ! 
For the terrible Hunger-fiend.”’ 





DOST MOHAMMED. 


| blinded, and the vizier, more fortunate, was put to 
death. But in this furious family, there was a fourth 
brother, Shoojah, who had heen eh in charge of Ze- 
maun’s principal jewels at Peshawur. An insurrec- 
Tue affairs of Affghanistan have elicited so much | tion—how raised is among the secrets of Cabul diplo- 
interest, that a slight narrative of the rise of its late | a aay Tr me burst round Mahmoud in the midst 
sovereign may serve to clear some of the narratives | of a life of revelry ; he was dethroned, and the jewel- 
on the subject. A portion of the troops of Nadir) keeper placed in his room. Shoojah was now king. 
Shah, in his invasion of India about a century since,| But the Affghan throne was again to be beset by 
were Affghans—a race of barbarians, inhabiting a/ insurrection. Mahmoud escaped from his prison, 
country whose Alpine temperature in winter, and | and Shoojah was forced to leave his harem, raise an 
whose fertility in summer, rendered them one of the | army, and pursue him. He had at the same time, an 
most vigorous and athletic races of Northern India. | army fighting in Cashmere. The horizon now began 
Nadir, though a brilliant soldier, was a tyrant, and | to grow cloudy on all sides. His Affghanerian army 
therefore hated ; but, on his return to Persia, he be-| was attacked and ruined in a single battle; the next 
came a sot, and was easily circumvented by a court | intelligence was that Mahmoud’s general, Futteh 
cabal. Poison and the dagger are the Eastern Bil] | Khan, a chieftain of remarkable bravery and talent, 
of Rights. A conspiracy was formed against him, | had taken Candahar: this was about 1810. Shah 
and he was stabbed when lyingin his tent, probably | Shoojah then advanced to meet the rebels with a 
drunk. A period of general convulsion followed, in| powerful army; but he was beaten in two pitched 
which his auxiliary troops fought each other, or dis- | battles, and forced to fly to the Punjaub, the territory 
persed to theirown homes. In the general disrup-| of Runjeet Sing. 
tion, the principal officer of the Affghans, Ahmed| Mahmoud was monarch once more, and like a 
Shah, seized a convoy of treasure belonging to Nadir, | savage, forgetting what he owed to the talents and 
returned with his barbarians to his mountains, drove | bravery of his vizier, Futteh Khan, or, pre & 
all opposition before him, and giving himself the jealous of his popularity, he blinded him, and shortly 
—e title of the “ Pearl of the Age”’ (Dooree | after put him to death. ‘This act of atrocity produced 
—— became monarch of Affghanistan. the consequences which it deserved; the brothers 
Ahmed had begun life as a robber on a large scale, | of the vizier flew to arms. 
and he continued his trade on an increasing one,as| Dost Mohammed Khan, one of them, who has 
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long as he lived. He must have been a formidable 
neighbour, for he made four invasions of India; fell 


ee | on the decaying house of Aurungzebe, and | 


robbed and massacred without mercy wherever he 
conquered, At length, a quarter of a century of 
rofligacy, plunder, and toil in the pursuit of both, 
rought the founder of the Affghan throne to the 
ve. He died in 1773, about twenty years after 
live had laid the foundations of the British Indian 
Empire, by the battle of Plassey. 
In the East the conqueror is always succeeded by 
a coward—and the founder of a kingdom by a fool ; 
but the kingdom sometimes escapes the natural fall 
of the dynasty. Timour Shah, the son of Ahmed, 
was an indolent voluptuary; but the kingdom sur- 





since figured so largely in the history of this dis- 


| tracted country, made himself master of Cabul. 


Two others seized Candahar, Cashmere, and the rest 
of the dominions. 

Shah Shoojah, under the protection of Runjeet 
Sing, was still unlucky; he was plundered of his 
jewels. The “ Lion of the Punjaub”’’ starved the 
fugitive prince, until he fave up especially the fa- 
mous diamond, named ‘* The Mountain of Light ;” 
and, at length, Runjeet having no more to get from 
him, Sujah and his family were suffered to make their 
way to the British territory in 1814. 

The origin of the war with Dost Mohammed is 
still involved in some obscurity. The Persian 
attacks on Herat, openly directed by a Russian ge- 





vived him, though he reigned about as long as his | neneral, naturally excited suspicion of the loose 
active and clever father. fidelity of the Affghan king. It was ungestionable 
On his death four of his crowd of sons were rivals | that he had commenced a correspondence with 
for the throne. Humaioon, the eldest, attempted to | Russia, under pretence of protecting himself against 
ee himself king at Candahar, but was attacked | the aggressions of Runjeet Sing. The British gover- 
y the army of Shah Zemaun, his brother who had | nor-general, unaccountably forgetting the absolute 
seized on Cabul, and assumed the throne, and by fickleness of the barbarian character, and the notorious 
that brother had his eyes put out, and was thus ren- | facility with which it is swayed by money, is said 
dered, in the Indian style, incapable of empire. | to have refused advancing a subsidy of £300,000, 
India is the land of conspiracy, and a conspiracy was which the “ Dost” (prince) declared to be absolutely 
now formed against Zemaun, or his vizier or both. | necessary to his throne; and a march across India 
The conspirators were seized, and had their heads | and a war were preferred, which have already cost, 
cut off. But they had been powerful chieftains— | on a general calculation, about twenty times the sub- 
their clans vowed revenge. ahmoud, a third bro-| sidy, or seven millions sterling, and may cost an un- 
ther, put himself at their head, left Herat, of which | limited sum before quiet is restored. But the gal- 
he had been governor, and seized Candahar. All | lantry of the British troops shone conspicuously in 
those affairs were bloody, but thoroughly Indian. | this brief, but dangerous, campaign. Dost Moham- 
Zemaun, who had been preparing for an excursion | med was beaten, and taken prisoner; and now, after 
of robbery to Hindostan, now stopped on his march, | two years of nominal triumph, the whole struggle is 
and hastened back to crush the rebellion; but his | to be begun again. 
troops, either tired of him, or corrupted by his brother,| But a new display of sentiment is actually fasten- 
no sooner saw Mahmoud’s lines, than one half of ing itself on this unpromising subject, and the 
them marched over to him. ‘he vizier and the) Whigs and Radicals are beginning to exalt the 
monarch had only to turn their horses’ heads and fly. | Affghans into patriots, heroes, and all other fine 
They escaped to one of the mountain tribes, but Mah- | things of the Radical school. The orators say that 
moud’s gold followed them there. They were both | the Affghans had a right to hate the British for 
delivered up; Zemaun, by a retributary fate, was ' forcing a beloved sovereign from them, and an unbeloved 
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sovereign on them; that Dost Mohammed was the | 


universal delight, and Shah Shoojah the universal | 


of William Tell and 


hatres, and that they were only performing the part 
Timoleon. But what is the fact ? | 


tected,—and, as to the idea of their feeling dis- 

ced, like somany Romans or Englishmen, at see- 
ing anenemy’s army supporting a returned sovereign, 
all is verbiage. The only difference between the 


it is a mere repetition of the case of Napoleon and | parties, is, that the British paid, but did not bribe, 


Louis XVIII. The French would, doubtless, have 


referred Napoleon, because he gave them plunder; 
Bat we had strong reasons for preferring Louis, be- | 
cause he allowed us to remain at peace. The Cor- 
sican was, doubtless, more a favourite with the | 
French amateurs of “La gloire,” than the old fat | 
descendant of forty lazy kings; but he was a much | 
more inconvenient neighbour for us,—and that was 
the grand question for us to consider. Accordingly, 
we flung that robbing and murdering emperor of the 
braves from the throne, and put the old man in his 
seat. This was exactly the case with the Affghans. 
Dost Mohammed was sanguinary and treacherous ; 
he made war upon us, and we beat him, captured 
him, and sent him to study the art of respecting the 
British government in a dungeon. Shah Shoojah 





while the Dost Mohammed party bribed, but did not 
pay, and, among barbarians, the bribe always car- 
ries the field. 

But the matter must come before the great British 
tribunal. The governor-general must be compelled 
to account for his first having suffered so foolish, 
rash, and wasteful a war, ever to have been contem- 
plated, and then to account for the palpably absurd, 
hazardous, and senseless manner, in which, after the 
conquest, the attempt to keep the country was main- 
tained. He must produce the correspondence of Sir 
Alexander Burnes, whose friends declare that he 
made the strongest remonstrances against the whole 
expedition. He must produce the correspondence 
of Mr. Clerk, and the other residents in that part of 
India. He must be able to satisfy the country on 
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may be a sort of a simpleton, but ke will not make | the project which was so long said to be entertained 
war upon us; and, therefore, it is our convenience | of garrisoning Herat, and thus extending the line of 
to keep him on the throne. Whether we have done | British hostilities from China to Persia, a line of 
all in the wisest way—whether we might not have | 2000 miles. He must account for the ignorance 
made Dost Mohammed as careful of preserving the | which made the insurrection a surprise to him ; or if 
peace as the Shah, is altogether a question of circum- | he knew of it, the scattered and helpless condition 
stances. Whether it would not have been much | in which the various bodies of our troops were left 
better to have left the Dost and the Kamram, and the | in that wild country. If he can defend himself on 
whole circle of savages, to fight it out, and cut up | those points, so much the better; if he cannot, let 
each other, we have not the slightest doubt would | justice be done to the army and the empire. 

have been the right proceeding, and must be the pro- The blow in Cabul is the heaviest that has fallen 
ceeding, after all. But to represent the Affghans as | on the Indian army since the days of Hyder Ali, 
chivalric, sensitive, and romantic,—as imitating in when the force under General Matthews was broken 
the slightest degree the rising of the Swedes for | up by the Mysore cavalry—but this was upwards of 
Gustavus, or the Scotch for the Chevalier, is nothing | half a century ago. It is a heavier blow than fell on 
but to burlesque all truth, and make a tinsel novel | the British army in Europe during the whole Conti- 
out of a barbarian incident. The real nature of the | nental war; for though our troops on the Continent 
insurrection is, an intrigue to drive Shah Shoojah | often suffered from disease and winter, they fought 
from the throne, and put the contriver of the intrigue | successfully, and even the march to Corunna was 
into it; the same thing has been done a hundred | finished by a victory. But in Affghanistan, every kind 
times over in India. An individual or a party have | of blunder seems to have been committed, and every 
got together money enough to hire soldiers; the na- | kind of loss suffered, unrelieved by a single ray of 
tion are banditti, and would hire themselves to an | victory. Our gallant troops have been forced indig- 
one; the perfidy, lies, bribery, and villany of all | nantly to fly before a rabble, because the rabble had 
kinds with which every thing done by the Asiatics food and they had none; and the force which a few 
is carried on, make a conspiracy—at once, the con-| months ago would have marched triumphantly from 
spiracy swells intoa rebellion. If the British resi-| end to end of India, is now fugitive, or showing its 
dent is a man of sense and vigilance, he watches | habitual bravery only in dying on the field. 

the plot, crushes the rebellion, and hangs the princi-| The French newspapers are in high exultation at 
pal performers. If he is merely a showy coxcomb, | this melancholy and bitter catastrophe. ‘The mise- 
he allows himself to be tricked with his eyes open, | rable spiritof a Frenchman is never to be softened 
—imagines himself the first diplomatist in the world, | by a sense of what is due to the sufferings of brave 
while he is laughed at by his own palankin bearers, | men. All Paris is dancing with eestasy at the idea 
and sits down to pen a dispatch to the governor-gene- | of our troops being driven out of Cabul. All the 
ral, announcing the general pacification produced by | scribblers are on tiptoe for disasters, and the con- 
his genius, when, in the next five minutes, he is shot | temptible vanity of the nation sees nothing less in 
in the midst of a general rebellion. Or, if he is a them than wiping out the disgrace of Waterloo. 
sulky, self-sufficient, and obstinate official, he des- ‘ Perfide Albion,” is the melo dramatic rant of those 
pises all notice of the movements around him, refuses | most pitiful of penmen. ‘“ Voila la Decadence,” is 
to believe that he is not infallible, and finally walks | the prediction of the haranguers. And so, England 
into the pitfall of the enemy, in the face of day. | is to be ruined, because a force, that after all would 
But the true evil of such things and persons is, the | scarcely have made an advanced guard for a Conti- 
hazard into which they throw clever people and | nental army, has been cooped up by snow, and com- 
brave men, who were compelled to rely on them. | pelled to evacuate a country where it could not find 
Still we must have no varnishing of the Affghans;/ food! But, if France has some high-minded and 
they are a bloody, plundering, and vicious race of|some even rational men, she has millions always 
savages. The British certainly were impolitic in| pitiful, always boastful, and always mean, always 
remaining so long in their country ; but the Affghans | talking of their high feelings, and always bitter and 
had been actually benefited by them: British expen- | malignant, always vaunting their own prowess, and yet 
diture gives opulence wherever it goes,—there had | writhing under the scourge that every nation of Europe 
been no acts of tyranny,—the population were pro- | has in turn laid on France, and will lay on her again. 
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THE ANTIQUITIES OF EGYPT.* 


In the whole course of human action, nothing has 
tended more effectually to check the ——— of 
man, and to demonstrate the ultimate prevalence of 
trath, than the important discoveries which have 
been recently made, and are still making, amongst 
the antiquities of Egypt. The nature of these ex- 
traordinary relics of the early ages of mankind ; their 
preservation amidst the wreck of dynasties and em- 
pires, and when the races which raised these monu- 
ments of human industry have been for centuries 
swept from the face of the earth; the process by 
which the secret of interpreting their characters, after 
being lost for two thousand years, has been recovered 
in our own day ;—all these circumstances, were they 
not traceable to natural causes, might well suggest 
the idea of a special interposition of Providence, 
more especially when it is considered that the mere 
historical atility of these remains, great as it is, bears 
but a small proportion to their value as testimonies 
to the truth of the Bible. As if still more to en- 
hance their importance in the latter respect, they 
were seized upon at first, with eagerness and avidity, 
by the enemies of Revelation, whose superficial 
knowledge tempted them to triumph at the disclo- 
sure of a mass of unimpeachable and unquestionable 
facts which appeared to flatter their incredulity, but 
which, in the end, have covered them with confusion. 
If the Scriptures had. been a record of secular his- 
tory, divested of every title to confidence but what it 
derived from its own internal evidence, no candid 
person would presume to say that the discovery of 
such confirmatory proofs, under circumstances which 
repel every suggestion of collusion or imposture, 
woald not have established its veracity even against 
conflicting testimony. 

The antiquities of Egypt, therefore, furnishing di- 
rect as well as collateral testimony to the truth of 
Holy Writ, are now legitimately invoked into its 
service, and although we are as yet scarcely beyond 
the threshold of this new course of study, enough 
has been gained from it to illustrate in a considerable 
degree the fidelity of the Sacred Scriptures as re- 
cords of events, of persons, and of manners, and to 
supply a link of union between them and the ancient 
profane histories. Several works, published with 
this view, have lately appeared, and we have now 
before us a valuable one issued by the Religious 
Tract Society. 

This work is carefully, and we may add soberly, 
written ; it does not press the evidence to be deduced 
from Egyptian antiquities, in favour of the Scrip- 
tures, one jot beyond its strict applicability ; there is 
nothing of a controversial, or even theological, cha- 
racter about it; a disbeliever in Revelation might 
read it without feeling his prejudices shocked in the 
outset, although he would probably find them to dis- 
appear at the end. 

After pointing out the Scripture references to 
Egypt, especially in the earliest portion of the Bible, 
and describing the climate, so congenial to the pre- 
servation of works of art, and the nature of the 
monuments which still remain there, the author treats 
of the arts of design amongst the ancient Egyptians, 
and gives a correct, though succinct, view of this 





* The Antiquities of Egypt; with a Particular Notice 
of those that Illustrate the Sacred Scriptures. With 
numerous Engravings. London. The Religious Tract 
Society. a 
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subject. Their deficiency in this respect, especially 
in the art of perspective, not only injures the effect 
of their —— and sculptures, but sometimes ob- 
seures the meaning which their hieroglyphics are 
intended to convey. Their indifference to mere pic- 
turesque effect in the details of their designs, how- 
ever, has not destroyed the arrangement and har- 
mony of the whole. ‘The effect of the immense 
coloured reliefs which cover the walls of some of the 
caves and temples, is said far to surpass that of the 
most celebrated efforts of Grecian art, notwithstand- 
ing the uncouthness and clumsiness of the details.” 


“ The impression upon the mind of the spectator, 
when he first enters one of the vast halls which still 
remain in the interior of the palaces at Thebes, is 
described to be absolutely stunning. Some of these 
halls are 600 feet both in length and breadth, and 
are crowded throughout their entire area with mas- 
sive columns 12 feet in diameter and 66 feet high. 
The walls, pillars, and gateways are all covered 
with colossal figures in relief of gods and kings, and 
with the representation of long triumphal and reli- 
gious processions. These designs are also painted 
with the most vivid colours, which are applied every 
where with very skilful attention to general harmony 
of effect. It may readily be imagined that the sen- 
sations excited by the contemplation of a scene so 
wonderful and so strange are as difficult for one who 
has seen it to describe, as for one who has not seea 
it to conceive.” 

The chapter on the * Recovery of the Mode of 
Reading Hieroglyphics,” contains an interesting 
summary of the progressive steps by which this 
grand result has been obtained, in spite of difficulties 
| apparently insuperable, not the least of which were 
interposed by the directions of ancient writers, who 
were either deceived themselves, or in league to de- 
ceive, for their statements are calculated to divert 
| attention from the real clue. As soon as this was 
| gained, and the supposed dates of the monuments 
| began to be read, scepticism exulted at the revelation 
|of monuments pretended to be 17,000 years older 

than the Christian era. The temple at Esneh, sup- 

posed to be of that early date, is now shown to have 

been built 140 years after Christ. ‘This exposure 

of the groundlessness of infidel assertions,” observes 
| the writer, “ was highly beneficial ; itexercised much 
| influence in exposing the pretensions of a class of 
| arrogant writers upon antiquity, who had assumed a 
| tone of all but infallibility in perverting every thing 
| to be found upon any part of this subject, either in 
|existing remains or in ancient writings, to support 
their opposition to the Bible.” 

The account of the “ Construction of the Lan- 
| guage and Writing of Ancient Egypt” is illustrated 

by texts and inscriptions,.and that of the * Religion 
| of the Ancient Egyptians” contains a brief, but good 
| elementary notion regarding this obscure and copious 

topic. Notices of the early annals and monumental 

history of Egypt conclude the volume, and they con- 
| tain abundant allusions to matters referred to in the 
| Bible. We subjoin one example, which is highly 
| curious, though not quite intelligible without the 
| plate :— 
| But amid all these details of the greatness and 
magnificence of Egypt, the Christian’s heart will 
| still be with the people of God: and he will natu- 
‘rally inquire, What evidence do the monuments 
| afford of the state in Egypt, at this period, of the de- 
| scendants and lineage of Joseph, by whose instru- 
| mentality God had poured the wealth that accom- 
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lished these wonders into its cofferst We answer | 
im in the words of holy Scripture :—* The Egyp- | 
tians made the children of Israel to serve with ri-| 
gour: and they made their lives bitter with hard | 
bondage, in mortar and in brick, and in all manner 
of service in the field: all their service, wherein 
they made them serve, was with rigour,’ Ez. i. 13, 
14; and as an unanswerable proof of this, we refer 
to the annexed design, which is copied from the 
tomb of Rek-sharé, the chief architect of the temples 
and palaces of Thebes, under Pharaoh Meris. Ne- 
ver, perhaps, has so striking a pictorial comment as 
this upon the sacred text been before recovered. The 
physiognomy of the Jews it is impossible to mis- 
take; and the splashes of clay with which their bo- 
dies are covered, the air of close and intense labour 
that is conveyed by the groupings on the left side of 
the picture, and above all, the Egyptian taskmaster, 
seated with his heavy baton, whose remorseless 
blows would doubtless visit the least relaxation of 
the slaves he was driving from their wearisome and 
toilsome task of making bricks, and spreading them 
to dry in the burning sun of Egypt, give a vivid im- 
pression of the exactitude of the Scripture phrase, 
‘all their service, wherein they made them serve, 
was with rigour.’ The inscription at the top of the 
picture, to the right, reads, ‘ Captives brought by his 
majesty,’ (Meeris) ‘ to build the temple of the great 
mm This means either that Meris was the king, 
‘ that arose, that knew not Joseph, and that reduced 
the children of Israel to servitude ;’ or, more proba- 
bly, that the family or gang of Israelites, which are 
here represented, had been marched up from Goshen, 
and attached especially to the building of the tem- 
ples at Thebes. This was also the case with pri- 
soners of war. 

«« The group of Egyptians to the right of the picture 
affords also a confirmation of the literal correctness 
of the inspired narrative, and of the uniformity of all 
things in Egypt. We read in the fifth chapter of 
Exodus, that when Moses and Aaron had been be- 
fore Pharaoh, ‘ he said, behold the people of the land 
now are many, and ye make them rest from their 
burdens. And Pharaoh commanded the same day 
the taskmasters of the people and their officers, say- 
ing, Ye shall no more give the people straw to make 
brick, as heretofore: let them go and gather straw 
for themselves. And the tale of bricks which the 
did make heretofore ye shal! lay upon them; ye shall 
not diminish aught thereof.’ In consequence of this 
arbitrary order, ‘the taskmasters hasted them, say- 
ing, Fulfil your works, your daily tasks, as when 
there was straw. And the officers of the children of 
Israel, which Pharaoh’s taskmasters had set over 
them, were beaten, and demanded, Wherefore have 
ye not fulfilled your task, in making brick both yes- 
terday and to-day, as heretofore?’ Ez. v. 6—14. 
The picture before us shows that this cruel mode of 
procedure had always been the practice during the 
bondage in Egypt. Two of the Egyptian officers 
over the Israelites, sufficiently distinguished from 
them by their head-dresses and complexions, are 
compelled by the blows of the taskmasters over 
them, to bear themselves the vessels of clay and the 
brick yoke, and to complete the work which they 
had failed to exact from the captives entrusted to 
their charge. That these men had not come forth to 
labour, is sufficiently indicated by the right-hand 
figure with the yoke, who, having not taken up his 
burden, has not yet girt his loins, like his compa- | 
nions and all the other labourers in the picture, and | 
also according to the invariable practice of the East, 

May, 1842.—Museum. 85 





but stil] wears his dress loose, after the fashion of 
the officer who is sitting in the centre with the baton, 
and of the superior taskmaster (probably the person- 
age by whom the tomb was excavated,) who is re- 

resented as beating the officer, his companion. This 
incident conveys a fearful impression of the rigour 
of the bondage. 

“‘ We also find in this most interesting picture, the 
full establishment of our conjecture in considering 
the Scripture history, that the Israelites would adopt 
the dress and manners of the Egyptians. The ca 
worn by them is the ancient Memphitie cap, whic 
appears on the monuments of the era of the pyra- 
mids, and of the seventeenth dynasty. The wig 
worn by the Egyptians in the picture before us, the 
monuments show to have been an innovation, which 
was probably introduced by the eighteenth dynasty. 
It was the universal custom to shave the head and 
beard in Egypt. Butit may be observed that, in this 
picture, the Israelites have their beards half-grown, 
to denote the abject and slavish nature of servi- 
tude, which did not allow them the leisure to attend 
even to the necessary act of cleanliness. This was 
acommon mode of denoting earnestness and haste 
with the Egptian artists. In the stupendous reliefs 
at Ipsambul, Sesostris fights his battles unshaven; 
and even appears in this condition before the gods, 
to denote the entire possession of his mind with the 
purpose before him.” 

This extract will serve as a specimen of the man- 
ner in which this work is made subservient to the 
illustration of “The Book.” 





THE HUSBANDMAN. 


BY JOHN STERLING, 
[The Archeus of Blackwood’s Magazine.] 


Earrn, of man the bounteous mother, 
Feeds him still with corn and wine; 
He who best would aid a brother, 
Shares with him these gifts divine. 
Many a power within her bosom 
Noiseless, hidden, works beneath ; 
Hence are seed, and leaf, and blossom, 
Golden ear and clustered wreath. 


These to swell with strength and beauty, 
Is the royal task of man; 

Man’s a king, his throne is duty, 
Since his work on earth began. 

Bud and harvest, bloom and vintage, 
These, like man, are fruits of earth; 

Stamped in clay, a heavenly mintage, 
All from dust receive their birth. 

Barn and mill, and wine-vat’s treasures, 
Earthly goods for earthly lives, 

These are Nature’s ancient pleasures, 
These her child from her derives. 

What the dream, but vain rebelling 
If from earth we sought to flee ? 

*Tis our stored and ample dwelling, 
*Tis from it the skies we see. 

Wind and frost, and hour and season, 
Land and water, sun and shade, 

Work with these, as bids thy reason, 
For thy work thy toil to aid. 

Sow thy seed and reap in gladness! 
Man himself is all a seed; 

Hope and hardship, joy and sadness, 
Slow the plant to ripeness lead. 

Sp. or Mac. 2u 
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SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 


Franz Liszt the singer has earned here such honours 
as hitherto no artist can boast of. The Princess of Prus- 
sia—lady of the Heir Presumptive—made him a present 
of autograph music by Frederick the Great; and it is 
eapestel that the King will create him a Knight of the 
Black or Red Eagle. He leaves Berlin to-morrow, and 
all the windows in the Koenigsstrasse, and the other 
streets through which he is to pass on his way to St. Pe- 
tersburg, have been let at high prices to see the proces- 
sion of students, &c. who accompany him to the first 
post-station beyond the walls of the city! The receipts 


three of his thirteen crowded concerts he gave away to | 


charitable institutions, and you will admit that he is a 
noble fellow, when I add that the sum thus given to the 
poor amounted to about a thousand pounds sterling !— 
Berlin Correspondent of the Atheneum, March 12. 


Kyanizine Timper.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 
March 8.—The president in the chair. A paper was read 
from Mr. Timperley, ‘‘ describing the mode of Kyanizin 
the timber sleepers of the Hull and Selby Railway.”’ It 
gave all the practical details of the construction of the 
apparatus, and of the process of Kyanizing timber, by 
making a partial vacuum in close tanks wherein the 
sleepers were piled, the solution of the corrosive subli- 
mate of mercury being then admitted, a pressure of 100 

unds per square inch was applied, and the mercury was 
ound to have penetrated to the heart; three-quarters of 
a pound of corrosive sublimate sufficed to Kyanize one 
load of wood—about 337,000 cubic feet were thus pre- 
pared for the railway, at a cost of about five pence per 
cubic foot. Detailed drawings of the apparatus were ex- 
hibited. A correspondence between Mr. Lynde, one of 
the assistant engineers on the line, and Mr. Jaines Simp- 
son, detailed the various tests used for ascertaining the 
amount of saturation which had been arrived at by the 
various processes; and a discussion now took place, in 
which the question was fully argued. It would appear 
that either time, or perfect mechanical exhaustion of the 
fluids and air from the capillary tubes, was essential for a 
good result—that with dry timber the process was suc- 
cessful, but with wet timber it was very doubtful. 

March 15.—The proceedings commenced with a re- 
newal of the discussion upon Kyanizing timber, in the 
course of which a member des¢ribed some experiments 
made since the last meeting ; the result was, that at a 
a ee equal to 120 fathoms, a piece of Memel timber 

ad absorbed as much water as doubled its original 
weight. Another member produced some specimens of 
Kyanized timber, which had been prepared in 1838, 1839 
and 1840; they were all in progressive stages of decay. 
A new process, patented by Mr. Payne, of filling up the 
pores of timber with various substances, so as to render 
it almost like stone and perfectly incombustible, was 
mentioned; as was also Dr, Bourchiere’s system of 
saturating timber with various metallic salts, &c., by 
means of the capillary action going on within the sap 
vessels of trees, as long as vegetable life remains. In the 
course of the discussion, it was elicited that this system 
had been patented by Mr. Bethell as long ago as 1838, 
and that the specification of Dr. Bourchiere’s patent was 
almost a literal copy of Mr. Bethell’s. The system had 


not been carried forward in this country, because it was | 


found too expensive. Mr. Bethell’s system of saturating 
timber with the oil of coal tar, as practised for the Bristol 


and Exeter and other railways, was fully described, and | 


appeared to be attended with perfect success. A gentle- 
man connected with the Anti-Dry Rot Company attri- 


buted the failure of Kyan’s system in many instances to | 


carelessness in the preparation, or the too sparing use of 
the corrosive sublimate. A letter was read from Mr. 
Davison, describing some remarkable specimens of tim- 
ber which had been destroyed by the Teredo navalis, 
and also some insects preserved in spirits.—Atheneum, 
March 19. 

New Mernop or Carvine Woop.—Society of Arts, 
March 9.—Mr. E. Solly, Jr., briefly adverted to the old 
method of carving wood and forming bas-reliefs, and simi- 
lar works; and he stated that the object of the new pro- 
cess was simply to save time and labour, and thereby di- 
minish the expense of these operations. In place of cut- 
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ting away the wood desired to be removed, Messrs. 
Braithwaite employed heated metal moulds, exactly cor- 
responding to the wood intended to be removed ; these 
being pressed against the surface of the wood, char it at 
the points where they come in contact with it. This 
operation is repeated several times, the charcoal formed 
being brushed away between each application of the 
heated mould, and thus, in a short time, all the wood 
which, in the old process of carving by hand, would have 
been removed by the knife, is burned or charred, and 
brushed away, whilst the pattern, which was of course 
sunk in the metal mould, stands up in bold relief. It is 
essential in this process, that the heated mould be rapid- 
| ly, steadily, and forcibly pressed into the wood, and very 
_ingenious mechanical arrangements are required to effect 
this. It is also of the first importance to take care that 
the wood does not inflame; it must be charred, but not 
burnt, as, if suffered to burn or catch fire, the heat would 
spread, and the wood would be unequally charred. In 
order to ensure this, the wood is always wetted before 
being pressed into the heated iron mould: this prevents 
inflammation, and facilitates the subsequent removal of 
the charred wood. Some specimens of carving executed 
by this process were exhibited; and attention was drawn 
to the fact, that the strength of the wood was not at all 
impaired by the operations to which it had been subject- 
ed. When many copies of a pattern are wanted, a great 
saving of time and expense is effected by this process.— 
Ib., March 12. 


Mr. Green’s Terra Cotta Stove was described by 
Mr. Domville to the Society of Arts, at the meeting on 
the 9th of March. In general nature it resembles the ther- 
mometer stove of Dr. Arnott, but in many points it is 
peculiar, and, for some purposes, Mr. Domville consider- 
ed it possessed great advantages. He described some of 
the best stoves at present in use, and pointed out the de- 
fects or ineonveniencies attending their use, and then 
showed how these defects were attempted to be over- 
come in Mr. Green’s stove. One of the distinguishing 
features of the stove was its freedom from rust or corro- 
sion of any kind. In place of making the outside of the 
stove of iron, as is the case with the majority of those at 
present made, Mr. Green substituted a cylinder of terra 
cotta, or earthenware. Another peculiarity consisted in 
the introduction of two or three concentric cylinders of 
earthenware between the fire-pot and the external case ; 
these were introduced to equalize the heat as much as 
possible, and prevent any danger of cracking the outer 
case of the stove.—J6. 


Cuttivation oF AsparaGus.—Horticultural Society, 
March t.—Sir C. Lemon, Bart., in the chair.—A_ paper 
from Capt. Churchill, R. N., on the cultivation of aspa- 
ragus at San Sebastian, in the province of Guipuscoa, 
North Spain, was read. The asparagus is grown in beds 
about five feet wide, and from twenty to sixty feet long ; 
the beds have no previous preparation beyond digging 
and raking ; in March the seed is sown in drills about 18 
inches deep, and about two feet asunder. When the 

lants are six inches high, they are thinned to about one 
oot apart ; the thinnings are transplanted in similar beds, 
and watered once a day by one of the never-failing rills 
that run through the flat on which the beds are formed. 
In the following March, a layer of night-soil a few inches 
thick is laid on the bed, and dug in when the plants have 
done growing in the autumn. The asparagus is fit to cut 
the third year after sowing ; and in the spring, a layer of 
leaves, about 8 inches deep, is laid over the bed; and 
when the plant comes through this, the cutting begins. 
By this treatment, Capt. Churchill stated that he had 
seen asparagus from three to six inches, or even more, 
in circumference; he also observed, that at times the 
| roots of the plants were at spring tides under salt water, 
which the growers considered beneficial.—J6. 
| Cotovrine tHe Bones or Livinc Anmmats.—Acade- 





my of Sciences—Paris, February 21.—A_ discussion took 
place on the question of the colouring of bones in living 
| animals, by means of madder mixed in the food adminis- 
| tered, and which has been considered of importance, as 
| showing the progressive growth of the bones. Messrs. 
| Serres and Doyere now presented a memoir on a series 

of experiments on this subject, made by them, and in- 
| ferred that the colouring of the bones penetrated into the 
| osseous tissue to so small a depth, that the physiological 
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importance of the phenomenon was greatly diminished, 
if not entirely set aside, by this fact; and also that the 
colouring was nothing more than an ordinary phenome- 
non of dyeing the bones.— Atheneum, March 12. 


Draining Macuine.—At the last meeting of the Agri- 
cultural Society, Mr. J. G. S. Lefevre presented, on the 
part of the Board of Trade, an American draining ma- 
chine, invented by P. D. Henry, of New Orleans, U. S. 
The object of this machine is to raise water from a low 
place to a higher one; and the inventor proposes to ac- 
complish this purpose by means of a hollow revolvin 
hydraulic wheel, placed vertically at one-third its dept 
in the water, and divided into scooped compartments pro- 
vided with valves which, as the wheel turns round, admit 
the water and retain it until a certain elevation above the 
surface has been attained, when the inclosed water falls 
back along radiating compartments towards the centre of 
the hollow wheel, and is carried away by a cylinder in a 
continuous stream. Mr. Henry enters into a detailed ac- 
count of the particular arrangements by which this effect 
is produced in the most economical and efficient manner, 
and claims as the peculiar merit of his invention, the tan- 
gential manner in which the compartments of the hollow 
wheel are arranged in reference to the cylindric conduit 
through its centre, and the contrivance of the spoons for 
scooping up the water when the reservoir is low. Above 
the hydraulic wheel, when in use, is placed a man on a 
frame-work, who causes the great wheel to revolve, by 
turning the handle of cog wheels acting on its circumfe- 
rence; and the inventor states that he found a wheel of 
six feet in diameter, constructed on this principle, and 
worked by one man, capable of raising 200 gallons of 
water per minute.—J0. 


Armospueritc Rattway.—The report on this subject 
of Sir F. Smith, R. E., and Prof. Barlow, has this week 
been presented to Parliament. The summary of their 
opinions are thus given:—‘‘1. That we consider the prin- 
ciple of atmospheric propulsion to be established, and that 
the economy of working increases with the length and 
diameter of the tube. 2. That the expense of the forma- 
tion of the line in cuttings, embankments, bridges, tun- 
nels, and rails, will be very little less than for equal 
lengths of a railway to be worked by locomotive engines, 
but that the total cost of the works will be much greater, 
owing to the expense of providing and laying the atmo- 
spheric tube, and erecting the stationary engines. 3. That 
the expense of working a line on this principle, on which 
trains are frequently passing, will be less than working 
by locomotive engines, and that the saving thus effected, 
will, in some cases, more than compensate for the addi- 
tional outlay ; but it will be the reverse on lines of unfre- 
quent trains. However, there are many items of expense 
of which we have no knowledge and can form no opinion, 
such as the wear and tear of pistons, valves, &c.: on 
these further experience is needed. 4. That with proper 
means of disengaging the train from the piston in cases 
of emergency, we consider this principle as regards safety 
equal to that appertaining to rope machinery. There ap- 
pear, however, some Seetieal difficulties in regard to 
junctions, crossings, sidings, and stoppages at road sta- 
tions, which may make this system of less general appli- 
cation.’"’—Ib., March 19. 


New Process or Bricx-maxine.—A discovery has 
been made by Mr. R. Prosser, of Birmingham, which 
bids fair to be attended with important results to the inte- 
rests of architecture. The novelty of Mr. Prosser’s pro- 
cess consists in the clay being dried, ground to powder, 
and submitted to pressure in metallic moulds, until the 
nee sa cohere together. As there is no water in com- 

ination with the clay, no drying process is necessary ; 
consequently the articles made by this method are ready 
to be fired or burned as soon as they leave the machine. 
Owing to the great pressure required to cause the parti- 
cles of clay to colfere together, the articles made by this 
press have greater density than those made in the ordina- 
ry way; they are also less porous, and not subject to de- 
eay in wet or frost. In addition to these advantages, any 
architectural device may be impressed upon the clay, 


which, when burnt, will retain all the sharpness of the | 


original, however elaborately finished. By this process 
bricks may be made in all weathers, and with greater 
economy he by any other plan known at present. The 
brick press is worked by hydraulic pumps, giving about 


300 tons pressure, thus producing the adhesion and cohe- 
sion. The machine delivers the brick (four at a time in 
the present machine) ready at that instant for the kiln, 
requiring no exposure to the atmosphere to dry. The 
whole operation, from the time of putting the powdered 
clay into the machine to the delivery of the brick, occu- 
pies about half a minute. Machinery might readily be 
constructed to produce bricks fifty a minute.—Jb. 


RerPortT ON THE PLaNs FOR THE Toms or NapoLeon. 
—The commissioners on the plans for the tomb of Napo- 
leon have published their report. They reject all the 
plans sent in for the first competition as impracticable or 
unsuitable, and recommend that a new competition should 
be authorized. They also advise that the plan should 
consist of a circular chapel, or crypt, under the dome of 
the Invalides, open to the church above, and containing a 
simple sarchophagus in granite or porphyry ; while out- 
side the edifice an imperial equestrian statue in bronze 
shall be erected,—probably in the court, or on the espla- 
nade of the Invalides.—Paris Letter of the Literary Ga- 
zetle. 


Free Apmission Socrety.—Another Report has just 
been circulated by the ‘‘ Society for obtaining Free Ad- 
mission to National Monuments and Public Edifices con- 
taining Works of Art, &c.;’’ which, as far as it goes, is 
highly satisfactory. ‘The public is already admitted to a 
number of interesting and instructive places, such as the 
British Museum, National Gallery, St. Paul’s, East India 
House Museum, Soane Museum, Society of Arts, Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, Kew Gardens, Dulwich Gallery, Wool- 
wich Model Room; besides gardens, museums, cathe- 
drals, &c. at Norwich, Durham, Bath, Dover, Lancaster, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Newcastle, 
Edinburgh, Montrose, Dublin, &c.; and during the past 
year Government has given farther proofs of its good will 
towards the principle and objects of the society by afford- 
ing facilities of admission to various resorts. The Report 
is altogether a valuable document, and will, we trust, 
help to extend and expedite the progress of liberality in 
respect to the views entertained by the society, the utility 
of which is curiously demonstrated by the following ac- 
count of the number of visitors to public institutions : 

The Armouries at the Tower.—In 1837-8, at 3s. each, 
including warders’ fee, 11,104 persons, 16651. 12s. In 
1838-9, at 1s. (warder’s fee abolished,) 42,212 persons, 
21102. 12s. In 1839-40, at 6d. each, 84,872 persons, 
21217. 16s. In 1840-41, at ditto, 95,231 persons, 23801. 
15s. 6d. Further increase is nearly prevented by the re- 
striction of numbers, not more than 100 visitors boing al- 
lowed in the Tower at one time. 

The National Gallery.—1837, 113,937 persons; 1838, 
397.649; 1839, 466,850; 1840, 503,011. 

The British Museum.—1836-7 , 383,147 persons; 1837-8, 
321,151; 1838-9, 280,850; 1839-40, 247,929. There is 
reason to fear that these returns from the British Museum 
for the previous years are inaccurate and exaggerated ; 
that for 1840 is probably correct. 

Hampton Court.—In 1838, about 50,000 persons paid a 
discretionary fee; in 1839, 115,971 visitors entered free ; 
in 1840, 122.339 ditto. 

Painted Hall at Greenwich Hospital.—In 1839, 100,880, 
and in 1840, 104,430 persons, at 3d. each, besides soldiers 
and sailors free. 

The total for each year is as follows :—In 1837, 658,192 
persons; 1838, 921,012; 1839, 1,049,423; 1840, 1,072,940. 
—Literary Gazette, January 29. 


Retative Attirupes oF THE Deap anp MepirerRa- 
NEAN Seas.— Academy of Sciences—Paris, February 1.— 
M. Arago read a communication from M. Rusiger, a Ger- 
man geologist. on certain geometrical observations made 
in order to ascertain the relative altitudes of the Dead Sea 
in Palestine and the Mediterranean. It appeared not only 
that the surface of the Dead Sea was 219 toises, or about 
| 1314 English feet, lower than that of the Mediterranean, 
| but also, from the geological phenomena observed on its 
| shores, that the formation of the basin in which it lies was 
| antecedent to all historic epochs. Hence the supposition 
| that the sea was formed by the sinking of the plain on 
which the cities of the Pentapolis (Sodom, Gomorrah, 
&c.) were situated is incorrect. M. Arago added, that_ 
| the observations of M. Bertou, a French engineer, made 
| the depression of the Dead Sea below the Mediterranean 
| 419 metres, or 1374 English feet.—Jb., February 12. 
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Rust on Rartroaps.—Academy of Sciences—Paris, 
February 21.—M. Arago read a communication from Mr. 
Nasmyth, an English engineer, stating that it had been 
observed on several lines of railroads in England, that the 
rails never rusted when they were traversed by wagons 
going always in the same direction; but that when they 
served for wagons going in opposite directions, as in the 
case of a single line of rails, they became rusted very 
soon.—Atheneum, March 12. 

Tue Sart Manvracrory. T. Uwins, R. A.— British 
Institution.—A startling title of a singularly characteristic 
picture. It represents the interior of one of those shops | 


thus urged, gives the most vivid light, so much so, that 
one of a quarter of an inch diameter, and which receives 
the oxygen through an extremely minute orifice in the 
centre of the flame, yields a light infinitely superior to 
many candles.—Sun, March 12. 


H. B.’s.—716. ‘‘ Breaking up of the Ice.’’ O’Connell, 
in the costume of Lord Mayor, stretching out a stick 
marked ‘‘ Dublin’’ to the hand and hat of Lord Morpeth, 
the body being under water. 

720. ‘* Throwing the Lasso."’ Peel throwing the ‘‘ Gar- 
ter’’ over the head of the wild horse, Duke of Bucking- 
ham. The premicr makes a gallant South American. 

722. ‘* Balaam and his Ass.’’ Peel riding John Bull, 
who is turning his long ears and doleful countenance to 
remonstrate. The angel in the way is a ghostly repre- 
sentative of the Income and Property Tax. 

725. Lord Brougham as a modern Pheenix. *‘‘ The 
bird vot exists single, and rises again out of its own 





at Naples, in which are carved, painted, repaired, and 
sold, crucifixes, madonnas, saints, angels, and souls in 
urgatory ; and truly the artisans seem to be driving a 
risk and profitable earthly trade. The living characters 
in their national costume, and busy in bespeaking ob- 
jects to which to pay their adorations, or address their 























































in nose or limb, are faithfully portrayed, and grow 
skilful effect, both as to action and colour. And the ac- 
cessories, which in such a performance are nearly princi- 
pals, viz. the pictorial, and sculptured, and carved images 


Romish worship. he whole design is happily original ; 
and its selection and finish do equal credit to the artist’s 
taste and pencil.— Literary Gazette, February 12. 


Patmireve.—This is a French invention of propellers, 
in lieu of steam paddles and boxes, arranged at the stern 
of the vessel, to act nearly on a level with the keel, and 
like in motion to the swan’s leg and foot—collapsing and 
then speeding out for the stroke. The ingenious inven- 
tor, we learn by the Morning Post, is about to visit this 
country with a model on a working scale.—J. 


Seraration or Goip anv Pratina.—Mr. Kemp has 
found that oxalic acid reduces the solutions of gold, and 
has no action on those of platina. To separate these two 
metals, therefore, and to determine their quantities, a so- 
lution may be made in aqua regia, and the gold precipi- 
tated Ly oxalic acid in the metallic state, ond the platina 
by formic acid. The difficulty of separating these two 
metals which has hitherto existed renders this process of 
considerable importance.—Journal de Pharmacie. 


Artesian Wet at Litir.—Academy of Sciences— 
Paris, February 21.—Some curious experiments were 
mentioned as having been lately made by Captain Bailly, 
of the engineers, on an artesian well at Lille, which had 
exhibited some remarkable phenomena of intermission in 
the discharge of the water. M. Bailly had proved that 
these intermissions corresponded with the tides at Dun- 
kirk.— Atheneum, March 12. 


Execrrotint.—A new application of the electrotype ; 
instead of the metal being thrown down from the solution 
upon a metallic plate previously engraved, and — a 
copy in relief produced to serve as a mould for further 
deposition thereon for the + op of the engraved 
plate, or rather its facsimile, for copperplate printing, the 
copper (or any metal) is deposited on the surface of Ger- 
man silver or plated copper, prepared by the artist with a 
composition resembling black paint. ‘This drawn picture 
(as it were) being in relief, the new electro-plate will be 
in intaglio, or with indentations corresponding with the 
projections of the composition, and ready for the printing 
ink and transfer of the design to paper. In this way, 
without the touch of the graver, may the facsimile of the 
peculiar handling of artists be obtained, and the spirit of 
their original paintings be preserved and multiplied ad 
infinitum. Specimens have been forwarded to us, but 
with a request for every allowance, as they are first at- 
tempts. The head of a dog, requiring fine work, is rather 
harsh, ’tis true. But the fisherman, sketched from life, 
in electrotint, by T. Sampsen, is very fine : the stern and 
honest, rugged and rude, man and implements are admi- 
rably given. ‘The electrotint holds forth high promise in 
skilful hands.— Literary Gazette, 


Inventor oF THE Bupe Lieut.—We inform a corres- 
pondent, in the first place, that Mr. Gurney is the inven- 
tor of the Bude light, and it is so called from his place of 
residence. Secondly, a flame of ordinary gas is urged to 
an intense brilliancy by a stream of oxygen gas being 
made to permeate the centre of the flame. The flame 


prayers, or in ordering their injured penates to be — 
wit 


of harmless idolatry, display all the multiform variety of 


|ashes.’’ A spirited and original thought, and very cle- 
| verly executed. 

The whole lead on the history of the times in the man- 
ner which has made H. B. so popular ; and something of 
a new style has been introduced in the lithography.— 
Literary Gazette, April 2. 


Insects Propucep sy Votraic Evecrriciry.—Elec- 
trical Society, March 15.—Read a communication from 
Mr. Weekes, detailing ‘‘ Experiments in which certain 
insects, known as the Acarus Crossi, appeared incident 
to the long continued operation of a voltaic current upon 
silicate of potass within a close atmosphere over mercu- 
ry.’ This latter method was adopted to obviate the ob- 
jections brought against Mr. Crosse’s experiments con- 
ducted in the open air; namely, that the ova might have 
been derived from the atmosphere. Mr. Weekes’ opera- 
tion (a tumbler of the solution under an air-bell in a 
groove of mercury) commenced on December 3, 1840: 
at the end of October, 1841, he detected the first insect ; 
on the 25th of the following month, five were discovered ; 
| since then they have been repeatedly seen. The crea- 
tures seem to love darkness—they scamper off and hide 
themselves from the light of day. The apparatus had not 
been disturbed once during the experiments. For the 
same period, another bell-glass, filled with oxygen, and 
arranged over a similar solution, had been subjected to 
voltaic action. On February 27, 1842, eight or ten fine 
Acari were observed for the first time : the insects inthis 
experiment appeared to the investigator to be decidedly 
larger and more vigorous than those of the other.—J®., 
March 19. 


Sxootine Stars.—Academy of Sciences—Paris, March 
9.—M. Landrin transmitted the results of observations on 
shooting stars, which he had made on the night of the 
13th and 14th of November last, at the coal mines of 
Riba de Sella (Asturias) between half past 3 and half past 
4o0’clock, A. M. The night was dark, but the sky was 
cloudless. The space covered by the eye of the observer 
formed a parallelogram, which had for its sides the hori- 
zon and zenith, and for the other, vertical lines passing 
through Sirius and the Pleiades. During the first halt 
| hour six were seen to fall towards the earth, one of which, 
| very brilliant, commenced to be visible near Sirius: four 

of these meteors held their course from S. E. to N. W.; 
the other two from 8. W. to N. E. During the second 
| half hour ten were seen, but very faint, and with short 
trains: one only proceeded from S. W. to N. E.; the 
others from S. E.to N. E. At half past 4 o’clock the 
sky was overcast.—Jb. 


Tomvutvus at Gravepreck Fiats, Virernta.—Geo- 
| graphical Society, March 14.—A paper was read, being 
a detailed description, by Mr. Schoolcraft, of a tumulus 
at Gravebreck Flats, on the Virginia side of the Ohio 
Valley, about half a day’s voyage below Pittsburg. Its 
form is a truncated cone, and ts calculated to contain 
nearly two millions of cubic feet of earth. When opened 
it was found to contain human skeletons, 1,700 ivory 
beads, 500 small shells, and 66 pieces of mica, besides a 
| small tabular stone, containing twenty-four distinctly en- 
| graved alphabetical characters, arranged in parallel ee. 
Sn this relic the chief interest is concentrated. The date 
of the construction of the tumulus is estimated to be about 
| A. D. 1300.—Atheneum, April 2. 
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Mr. D. , Menges =Op Thats. ~. > B. Morris, 
proprietor of the Haymarket theatre. Mr. Morris was 
OBITUARY. born “— r of —y 5 arents _ Se yet me 
in ear e in the way of George Colman the elder; 
Count Pozzo pt Borco.—This distinguished diploma- | under his patronage Mr. Morris pe in fortune, and 
tist, who outwitted the wily and accomplished Talleyrand | Colman the younger marrying his (Morris’s) sister, intro- 
and defied and baffled the power of Napoleon, died at | duced him to the theatre. He obtained a situation in the 
Paris on the 14th instant, aged 77. He was of an ancient | Admiralty, and, husbanding his resources, became a mo- 
——— — of Corsica, in a _— he = ~ = ad os. N min pve d — — a ae — 
a short time before its annexation rance. His first | in the Haymarket theatre, and whilst Colman was in the 
destination was for the church, but at the breaking out of | King’s Bench, managed that establishment. He lived to 
the French Revolution, - joined the —- | nex | pay | = ~ partners, = —— sole a. In 
who o d the republican party, at the head of which | his ‘‘ Paul Pry’’ season he realized £14,000.— Examiner, 
were t © houses of wonaparte, sens and Salicetti, and February 19. 4 
subsequently represented Ajaccio in the Legislative As-/ fx, Davince died on Monday: for many months, we 
sembly of France. He was not however successful as a | might say years, his health has been precarious. "Mr. 
—, and in a short time returned to Corsica. When | Davidge had many successes and many reverses in his 
the republican party finally became paramount in France, | theatrical life, till 1831, when he utterly failed (as mana- 
Di Bor j~- —— ~ jen land, —— —~ 4 ~~ | ger,) was arrested by one of the proprietors of the Co- 
O80 CF ATE, BS Went WS Sa, Se wwe ¥; yed | burg, became a bankrupt, and passed his examination, 
7 eer, . ee mf aed re pony at we | being complimented by the commissioner. After this he 
a in thinkin 2, whom | fuer icky ‘hi - - 41) was engaged by Mr. Osbaldiston, and subsequently by 
orgo, thinking the personal iriendship which grew Up | Ducrow, at whose theatre he took a benefit. Shortly 
womng Caer Eapeiide, igh too survien of Bncale, ond in| Peeoak hoe Serena ene pe ae 
1810 again came to London, and was of much service to £4000 - ‘one Mme ‘Mr. Dosidgs'’s power as en ctor 
the Marquis of Wellesley by the information he was able | were limited ; but his performance in ‘‘ The Veteran, or 
to give concerning the plans of Napoleon, and in 1812, as | }92,"* will not soon be forgotten. Mr. Davidge died at 
the accredited agent of Alexander, he negotiated a re- | 19 minutes past 5 o’clock on Sunday night, in the pre- 
newed alliance between England and Russia. After the | sence of his wife and Mr. Lawrence, his treasurer; he 
Russian campaign of 1812, Di Borgo joined Moreau and | took a glass of sherry and a jelly half an hour before his 
oe po vey my became a pao the Russian service, | death.—Ib., February 5. 
and when the army was before Paris, was instrumenta ats . 
in dissuading Alexander from treating with the regency | ; Peg he anes mag —: — oe Esq., 
which followed Napoleon’s abdication. At the Congress | ‘#t¢ 0! Grimsby, Lincoinguire, in aus OV year. | ie was 
of Vienna he earnestly counselled the removal of Buona- | grandson of the celebrated John Harrison, who discover- 
y ed the longitude in the reign of George the Third, and 


parte to some corner of the globe more remote than Elba, : . - jas 
and when it was suddenly announced that Napoleon was for which he received £20,000.—Spectator, February 26. 


again in France, Di Borgo seemed alone prepared for| Genera Sir Georce Lerru.—On Tuesday, at his 
such an event. After the battle of Waterloo, where he | residence in Portman street, in his 76th year, Major Ge- 
was slightly wounded, the peace of Europe being esta- | neral Sir George Leith, Bart. He attained the rank of 
blished, Di Borgo was appointed Russian ambassador at | Major General on the 12th of August, 1819, and served 
Paris, which situation he held many years. The last | in India, at Bangalore, Savandroog, the storming of Tip- 
public employment which he accepted was the Russian | poo’s lines, and the siege of Seringapatam. Sir George 
embassy to England. He remained here upwards of two | is succeeded in his title and estates by his son, Alexander 
years, when his health giving way, he returned to Paris, | Wellesley, now Sir Alexander Leith, who married, in 
where he closed his career on the 14th instant. The | 1830, the third daughter of Hector Buchanan, Esq., of 
Count is said to have left a fortune of 5,000,000 francs.— | Ross.—Ezaminer, February 5. 
Abridged from the Britannia of February 26th. Sm Francis F. Vane, Bart.—On Tuesday week, the 
Watrer Henry Warts, Esq.—We regret to an- | 15th inst., the above baronet expired at Frankfort-on-the- 
nounce the death of Walter Henry Watts, Esq., which | Maine, in the 45th year of his age. He was the third 
took place at his residence, at Earl’s Court terrace, Old baronet, and married, in 1823, the third daughter of Mr. 
Brompton, on Tuesday last. Mr. Watts was of the age | Charles George Beauclerk, of St. Leonard’s Lodge, Hor- 
of 64. He had been be many years one of the parlia- | sham, and succeeded to the baronetcy on the death of his 
mentary reporters of the Morning Chronicle, in which | father in 1832. His eldest son, Henry Ralph, born in 
capacity, his personal politics not being congenial with | 1830, succeeds to the family honours.—Britannia, Feb. 26. 
those of that journal, he acquired the highest character; James Prior.—At Ely, aged 36, James Prior, shoe- 
for talent, fidelity, and impartiality. The deceased de- | eaher, leaving a wife and four children. It appears that 
voted a portion of his time to the cultivation of the fine | he some time since made or mended a pair of shoes for 
arts, and was a painter of considerable merit, and is un- Mr. William Kempton, lay clerk of Ely Cathedral ; that, 
derstood to have furnished most of the contributions on | through the shoes being too tight, or a small nail perfo- 
the arts which have appeared for some years past in the | rating the sole, Mr. Kempton was lamed, mortification 
Literary Gazette. He was also at various periods editor | ensued, and his life was in danger. Having been informed 
and contributor to different periodicals. Mr. Watts was | that this was all owing to him, it produced such an effect 
extensively known, and will be sincerely lamented.— | that he became at first melancholy, then raving mad ; 
Lzaminer, January 8. | when death, at last, put a period to his sufferings.—Cam- 
Dr. Catvert.—We regret to record the death of John | bridge Independent, February 5. 
Calvert, M.D., and member of most of the philosophic Mr. Roserts, State Coacuman.—On Tuesday, at 
and learned societies of Europe. His health had been | his residence in the Royal Mews, Pimlico, Mr. Roberts, 
declining for a considerable period, and under an impres- | state coachman to her Majesty Queen Victoria. Mr. 
sion that the salubrious air of Falmouth would tend to | Roberts was in the 83d year of his age. He received his 
support, if not to invigorate, his shattered constitution, he | appointment from George III., and has served under four 
remained there instead of [a egy | me original intention | sovereigns, viz. George III., George IV., William IV., 
of taking a voyage to Madeira. Thus, on the very day | and Queen Victoria. The emoluments of the office are 
on which he attained his fortieth year (last Sunday) this | considerable, and the occupant enjoys an official resi- 
eminent man ceased to exist.—Britannia, January 15. | dence.—Ezaminer, February 26. 


Marearet Paterson, Daventer or ‘‘ Oty Morrat- Cuartot.—A few days ago, at Lons-le-Saulnier, a 
1ry.”"—On the 26th ult., at Baing, parish of Straiton, | man who had been one of the most celebrated butchers 
Ayrshire, in the 97th year of her age, Margaret Pater- | in Paris, in the Faubourg Saint Antoine. He went under 
son. She was the oldest parishioner, and daughter of | the name of Charlot, and was said to be the man who had 
the celebrated Robert Paterson, the original of Sir Wal- 





| carried the head of the Princess de Lamballe on a pike. - 
ter Scott's ‘‘ Old Mortality."—Ezaminer, February 26. |—Jh 
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Tae Bupe Lieut 1n Wartertoo Prace.—The Bude 
light has been irradiating the fog and extinguishing the 
gas lights in Waterloo Place these few evenings, besides 
attracting crowds of gazers, whom its luminous rays fail- 
ed to enlighten as to the nature of the phenomenon. The 
appearance inside the lamp is that of a huge Argand 
burner emitting a rush of flame of a bright crange bee, 
in an intense state of combustion, reaching to a consider- 
able height ; the upper portion of the lamp is shaded, in 
order to soften the glare and throw the rays on the pave- 
ment ; and the light is so vivid and penetrating as to illu- 
minate the surrounding space to such an extent that an 
other lamps might be dispensed with between the York 
Column and Jermyn street, and along Pall Mall from 
the Carlton Club on one hand to Cockspur street on the 
other. The gas lights within its influence glimmer feebly, 
** paling their ineffectual fires,’’ like the stars at sunrise ; 
or, to use a more apt simile, the gas light in its turn fades 
before the Bude light as the old oil lamps were reduced 
to a dull spark by the brilliancy of gas. It was in Pall 
Mall, on the top of Mr. Winsor’s house, the originator of 
that mode of Senieston, that the first gas light was ex- 
hibited in the Metropolis, some thirty years since: in a 
less time hence we may safely predict that the Bude light 
will become as universal as gas now is—unless the Drum- 
mond light should supersede it by a Metropolitan moon of 
hydro-oxygen, poised high enough in air to prevent the 
shadows from being too strong. The only objection to 
the adoption of the Bude light, both in streets and houses, 
seems to be its expense. ‘The extreme brilliancy of the 
illumination is caused by conveying through the circular 
opening of the Argand burner a stream of pure oxygen, 
which feeds the flame. Oxygen is obtained in greatest 
abundance from manganese; and the quantity of this 
substance that must be consumed if the whole town were 
lighted in this way, would raise the price of a not super- 
qkentont article, unless some cheaper source of oxygen 
were discovered. The fact that pure oxygen is the mate- 
rial of combustion, seems favourable to the introduction 
of the Bude light into dwellings, as any little escape of so 
vital an ingredient in atmospheric air would not be preju- 
dicial to health; while the consumption of the oxygen of 
the air would not be so great as from an equal quantity 
of light produced by other means. The risk of danger 
attending the production of the hydro-oxygen light, and 
the extreme care and nicety required in directing the two 
= on to the lime whose combustion causes the intense 

ght, must militate against its general employment, un- 
less each parish or district were furnished with its lamp, 
or one immense focus of illumination were to suffice for 
the whole Metropolis.— Spectator, January 22. 


Tue Mortimer Woop-Pavement.—A_ new plan of 
wood pavement has been patented by Mr. Mortimer, 
very ingenious in its construction, and promising to be 
less expensive in the outset and more durable in wear 
than any kind hitherto laid down. We were invited to 
inspect some models of it at the office of the patentee, 
Frith street, Soho; and were struck by the ingenuity, 
simplicity, and so far as it could be tested in a model, 
the efficacy of the invention and the soundness of the 
principle. The blocks composing the pavement are so 
shaped that they form when placed ee oy a self-sup- 
porting arch, of which the middle of the road is the 
crown, the curbstones being the abutments: each block 
dovetails into the other in such a manner that they sup- 
port each other, so that a segment of more than half of 
an arch in extent is sustained by its own equipoise. The 
effect of this arrangement of the blocks is to distribute 
the pressure on one point equally over the whole of the 
arch; the central block not being of the nature of a key- 
stone, but rather a link in the chain of support. The 
blocks not being pinned together, single blocks or several 
might be easily slid out from a surface of pavement with- 
out impairing the solidity of other portions.—The advan- 
tages enumerated are principally these: the archiform 
surface being perfect, because inherent in the conforma- 
tion of the blocks, which is not the case with other pave- 
ment, it sustains itself, and resists any amount of press- 
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the want of drainage through the subsoil, which causes 
the moisture to accumulate under the wood ; and the dif- 
ficulty of breaking up and relaying the road for layin 
down pipes, opening sewers, &c.: these are all phe ve | 
by the archiform surface, to which a tolerably solid and 
even substratum of earth and shingle only is necessary. 
The Mortimer blocks are poten to carry off the ram 
and afford a footing for cattle ; and in the case of declivi- 
ties, each block has a notch across its edge to afford 
points of resistance for the feet of horses either ascend- 
ing or descending. The archiform principle of cohesion 
is also applicable to flat pavements for stables, court 
yards, and out buildings, and to flooring generally. The 
inventor calculates that a surface of three inches thick of 
wood must be worn away before the solidity of his pave- 
ment is impaired.—The only doubt we should have of 
the stability of the Mortimer wood pavement arises from 
the probable effect of wet in swelling the blocks: but 
this, and the resisting power of the archiform surface, 
can only be tested by experiment: the invention is cer- 
tainly deserving of a fair trial ; though we do not think it 
entirely removes the ag on objection to wood-paving, 
its slipperiness, for the wear and tear of traffic would 
soon level the channeled surface.—J0. 


Tue Founper or tHe Fotey Famtty.—From Scrive- 
nor’s History of the Iron Trade in Great Britain, we se- 
lect the following amusing extract, supplied by the late 
Mr. Coleridge, illustrative of well directed enthusiasm :— 
‘*The most extraordinary and the best attested instance 
of enthusiasm, existing in conjunction with perseverance, 
is related of the founder of the Foley family. This man, 
who was a fiddler, living near Stourbridge, was often 
witness of the immense labour and loss of time caused 
by dividing the rods of iron, necessary in the process of 
making nails. The discovery of the process called split- 
ting, in works called splitting mills, was first made in 
Sweden, and the consequences of this advance in art 
were most disastrous to the manufacturers of iron about 
Stourbridge. Foley, the fiddler, was shortly missed from 
his accustomed rounds, and was not again seen for many 
years. He had mentally resolved to ascertain by what 
means the process of splitting bars of iron was accom- 
plished; and, without communicating his intention to a 
single human being, he proceeded to Hull, and thence, 
without funds, waned his passage to the Swedish iron 
port. Arrived in Sweden, he begged and fiddled his way 
to the iron foundries, where, after a long time, he became 
a universal favourite with the workmen; and, from the 
apparent entire absence of intelligence, or any thing like 
ultimate object, he was received into the works, to every 
part of which he had access. He took the advantage thus 
offered, and having stored his memory with observations 
and all the combinations, he disappeared from amongst 
his kind friends as he had appeared—no one knew whence 
or whither. On his return to England he communicated 
his voyage and its results to Mr. Knight and another per- 
son in the neighbourhood, with whom he was associated, 
and by whom the necessary buildings were erected and 
machinery provided. When, at length, every thing was 
prepared, it was found that the machinery would not act ; 
at all events, it did not answer the sole end of its erection 
—it would not split the bar of iron. Foley disappeared 
again, and it was concluded that shame and mortification 
at his failure had driven him away for ever. Not so: 
again, though somewhat more speedily, he found his 
way to the Swedish iron works, where he was received 
most joyfully, and, to make sure of their fiddler, he was 
lodged in the splitting mill itself. Here was the very end 
and aim of his life attained beyond his utmost hope. He 
examined the works, and very soon discovered the cause 
of his failure. He now made drawings, or rude tracings ; 
and having abided an ample time to verify his observa- 
tions, and to impress them clearly and vividly on his 
mind, he made his way to the port, and once more re- 
turned to England. This time he was completely suc- 
cessful, and, by the result of his experience enriched him- 
self and grwatly benefited his countrymen. This I hold 
to be the most extraordinary instance of credible devo- 
tion in modern times.’’—Britannia. 


Apvantaces or Screntiric Know.Lence —About the 
year 1755, Merthyr Tydvil, then an inconsiderable vil- 


ure without the support of a substratum of concrete. The | lage, attracted the notice of Mr. Anthony Bacon, on ac- 
objections to the use of a bed of concrete are its expense; | count of the iron and coal mines with which this tract of 
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country abounds. For the low rent of £200 per annum, | reap our mountains! This year the crop of red and white 
he obtained a lease of ninety-nine years, of a district eight | grouse, and red and roe deer, has not been above an ave- 
miles in length by five in breadth, upon which he erected | rage, though in the breeding season the hopes of the 
iron and coal works. At the beginning of the American | sportsmen were high on this score. The season, how- 
war, Mr. Bacon contracted with Government for casting ever, has been favourable in point of weather, and we 
cannon. Proper furnaces were erected for this purpose, | hear of few complaints of lack of sport. It is difficult to 
and a good turnpike road was made down to the port of | come at a correct census of the quantity of game killed 
Cardiff along an extent of twenty-six miles. At Cardiff| over an estate; but we hear that the Gairloch party had 
likewise, a wharf was formed, still called the Cannon | twelve or fifteen red deer, from fifty to seventy salmon 
Wharf, whence the cannon were shipped off to Ply- | (taken with the rod,) and a corresponding quantity of 
mouth, Portsmouth, and wherever the service required. | grouse. The Lochcarron party have had about 1000 
The cannon were carried in wagons down to Cardiff, at | brace of grouse, four red deer, twelve roe, an immense 
a great expense of carriages, horses, and roads. ‘This | number of salmon, hares, blackcock, and 345 ptarmigan 
contract is supposed to have been very lucrative to Mr. |—s bird that abounds on that mountainous property. So 
Bacon; but he was obliged to relinquish it about the | late as the 25th of October, we heard of one of the party 
close of the American war, or rather to transfer it to the | killing twenty brace of ptarmigan in a forenoon. At 
Carron Company, in Scotland, where most of the cannon | Lochalsh the party killed nine or ten red deer, twice that 
are still cast. e made this disposal that he might be | number of roe, and from 500 to 700 brace of red and 
enabled to hold a seat in Parliament, to which he had | white grouse, besides a fair number of salmon with the 





been elected. Soon afterwards, about the 


ear 1783,| rod. At Invergarry, Lord Ward and party had excellent 


having accumulated a splendid fortune, he disposed of | sport. They had 1500 brace of grouse, 50 brace of ptar- 


his mineral kingdom, by leases, to different parties, and 
in lots: the Cyfartha works, the largest portion, to Mr. 
Crawshay ; Penydarran, to Mr. Homfray; Dowlais, to 
Messrs. Lewis and Tate; and a fourth part (the Ply- 


| 





migan, 3 red deer, and 15 roe, besides about 20 salmon, 
angled in the river Garry. Such are a few of the results. 
This new branch of trade, or commerce, has added great- 
ly to the rental of many Highland estates. Instances are 


mouth works) to Mr. Hill. The annual value of the pro- | not rare of the shooting letting as high as the grazing of a 


duce of these works at the present time is certainly not 
less than one million of money sterling ; while the original 


lease of the ground, obtained by Mr. Bacon at £200 per | 


annum, is-still in existence, and will be so for some years 
tocome. This is probably the most successful instance 
on record of judicious speculation.—Scrivenor’s History 
of the Iron Trade. 


Knicuts oF THE GarteR.—To those who live in soci- 
ety, a work like this [Dodd’s ‘‘ Peerage, Baronetage and 
Knightage of Great Britain,’’) giving an account of the 
élite of that society, is not so much an utility as a neces- 
sity: but even the cynic may find a value in its pages, 
for, dealing with positive facts, it presents, as far as it 

oes, a representation of the reality. Here at page 473, 


or exatple, is a list of the members of the Garter, the | 


most distinguished, we are told, of the orders of Knight- 
hood, and designed as the reward of merit that cannot be 
supplied by meaner pay. Well, the Knights are forty in 
number: of these, four are crowned heads; seven are 
members of the Royal Family, including Prince Albert, 


the infant Prince of Wales, and the sons of the King of | 


Hanover and the Duke of Cambridge. Of the remain- 
ing nine-and-twenty, five only—Wellington, Wellesley, 
Grey, Lansdowne, and Anglesey—are distinguished or 
public merit, or, it might almost be said, known to the 
public, but that the Marquis of Hertford is not altogether 
undistinguished, nor the Dukes of Devonshire and Rich- 
mond, though in different ways. 
pollot. 
the Dukes of Newcastle, Rutland, Somerset, Northum- 
berland, Norfolk, Dorset, and Grafton? who, excepting 
heralds or courtiers, knows any 
Leiningen? Were a satirist desirous of throwing ridicule 
upon the Order of the Garter, he could not do better 
than print a list of its members. The Thistle and St. 
Patrick are even worse: Lord Aberdeen is the facile 
princeps of both orders.—Spectator, January 29. 


The others are oi 


Sportive Statistics oF THE HicHitanvs.—In the High- 
lands, besides having the valleys and arms of the sea to 


reap, a new branch of economy has of late sprung up, and | 


there is now also the reaping of the moors and mountains. 
It has long been our custom to send those who had no- 
thing to do at home to the rea ing in the south—wheat, 
barley and oais being the staple they are generally en- 
gaged in securing, and from which they return with a 
few pounds, to keep the house comfortable during the 
winter. The English now also send those who have no- 
thing to do at home to the reaping, and that to the most 
ouiee and barren counties in the kingdom; but the 
staple of the southern reapers is the grouse, the roe, the 
red deer, and the salmon. The labour in the one case is 
fully as severe as the other, but with this happy difference, 
that, instead of our paying the southerns for their labour, 
they pay us for leave to work! This is a most comfort- 
able state of matters, and is certainly what commercial 
men would call having the exchange in our favour. Long, 
say we, may the landed intercst of England continue to 


Who knows any thing of the public merits of | 


thing of the Prince of 


mountain district. Some years ago there was much dif- 
ficulty in coming at, or determining upon, a fair rent in 
an affair so ousely ideal as the value of the sport over a 
property, the sporismran generally calculating upon the 
amount he could spend on the pastime, and the landlord 
taking all he could get. Things are, however, verging 
towards a bearing on this head, and the yearly market- 
able value of the sport over a Highland property, may at 
present be reckoned at something like the following rate, 


| grouse being the unit or standard of value:—One red 


deer, equal to 100 brace of grouse ; one roe, equal to 20 
brace ; one salmon, angled, equal to 20 brace ; one moun- 
tain hare, equal to one brace ; one brace of grouse being 
valued at 5s. Thus, a shooting supposed capable of pro- 
ducing, on an average of seasons, with fair sportsmen, 
500 brace of grouse, would let for £125. If the house 
| accommodation is good, or the moor of high reputation, a 
| larger sum may be obtained, and we have known 10s. 
|} a brace offered for a month’s shooting. Local circum- 
| stances go far in determining the value: young men will 
bid high for a fine mountain range, while more veteran 
sportsmen prefer a low-lying and easily accessible walk. 
For shootings well situated, well kept, and clear of ver- 
min, with house and all appliances to boot, there is usual- 
ly much competition, and wealthy sportsmen will give 
prices that would startle prudent men on ’Change. The 
| cost is also doubled, or more, - f the long array of attend- 
| ant expenses, to say nothing of the probable contingents 
of wet weather, the tape-worm, and unexpected disasters. 
Many will no doubt think this paying ‘‘ very dear for the 
whistle ;’’ but when we take into consideration the free 
robust enjoyment of the sport, and the stock of health 
laid in—enough to last for the next nine months—the 
| luxury is, to the opulent man of business or the man of 
| the world, positively cheap.—Fifteen years’ purchase is 
| considered the value of the game on an estate, which 
| does not augur much for the stability of this species of 
| property. But if we calculate on the increasing wealth 
| and increasing luxury of the kingdom, the decreasing 
| taste for war over Europe, which engrossed the restless 
| and fiery spirits of the age, and partly gratified their pro- 
pensity to kill; and, above all, when we consider that 
man is an omniverous animal, and constitutionally and ha- 
bitually fond of flesh, we certainly consider fifteen years’ 
urchase as quite too little for improvable sporting lands. 
n some future era of the world, when even Manton’s 
best percussion guns will have been forgotten, and the 
resent race of the genus homo supplanted by a more per- 
ect and intellectual race, specimens of fossilized sports- 
men, found in the cliffs of our Ross-shire mountains, or 
left sticking in the mud of another deluge, or frozen up in 
their shooting jackets by an awkward turn of the world 
on its axis, will at once be recognized by some future’ 
Cuvier as flesh-eating, and, consequently, destroying 
animals. All fears of the sport being only the fashion 
of the day, and all talk about the cruelty of killing the 
‘*poor harmless things,’’ may at once be set aside, at 











| least as long as the present set of teeth remains in the 
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human head. But, certes, the red deer on his native 
mountains is no mean antagonist to contend with. What 
with his local knowledge of the country, his exquisite 
sense of sight, smell, and hearing, his long stride, and 
his comprehension in judging from second causes (such 
as the scream of an eagle, the croaking of a raven, the 
uneasy aspect of a sheep, or even the disturbed flutter of 
a linnet,) he is more than a match for ordinary men. Let 
any person, who has ever risen at day-break on a raw 
September morning to stalk deer, say in the evening 
whether there is much inequality in the match! The 
first thing in the morning he will require to do, is proba- 
bly to wade a raging mountain torrent, up to the arms in 
water as cold as ice, holding his rifle above his head; 
next, he wd have to crawl a couple of Highland miles 
upon his belly, through the debris of a peat °B» — 
the trail of his body behind in the mud, like the trail o 
a crocodile or boa constrictor ; then he will likely have to 
scramble on hands and knees up the shoulder of a steep 
and rugged mountain, some ten or fifteen hundred feet 
high, on the top of which, from the position of the deer, 
he finds he will have to air himself till the wind changes. 
Deer, however, have a propensity to change as well as 
the wind. The night sets in sharp and frosty; but time 
wears on, even in wet clothes, on the summit of a hill. 
The morning at last dawns; but where are the deer ?— 
gone, gone; and another pursuit must begin. Let any 
person, we say, who has done this, say whether there 
would be any cruelty in whizzing a ball through an ani- 
mal that has thus dragged you through dub and mire for 
half of the day, and left you on the top of a hill to dry for 
the other half !—Jnverness Courier. 


Mr. Mayuew’s Boox.—‘‘ What to Teach and How 
to Teach it,’’ is not the production of a man thoroughly 
versed in his subject, and presenting his ideas with the 
clearness which such knowledge generally insures. Mr. 
Mawhew is one of that numerous class which fancies that 
a task is to be rendered agreeable, and learning to be 
made as pleasant as sport. That many teachers are 
gteatly incompetent, is true—arising, perhaps, from their 
miserable remuneration; and that many of the books, 
especially the modern books, for youth, deal with mat- 
ters beyond the comprehension of children, is also a fact. 
But we believe there is no royal road to knowledge of 
any kind, any more than to geometry ; and if there were, 
it may be questioned whether the plan of teaching chil- 
dren nothing but what is deli htful for them to learn is 
the best kind of discipline to form a steady, industrious 
and patient habit of mind. Hallam seems half inclined to 
attribute the sturdiness of the English character under 
the Tudors and early Stuarts to the flagellations which 
were then the fashion at school. It is not impossible that 
the slight and superficial character of modern teaching, 
evading difficulties and rendering every thing as attrac- 
tive as possible, may create that disposition to sounding 
emptiness and easily acquired generalities, and that aver- 
sion to severe and bhesious investigation, which charac- 
terize a good many of our “‘ rising young men.’’—Spec- 
tator, January 29. 


Letrer Preservers aT Sea.—In a lecture lately deli- 
vered at Aberdeen, on the loss of the President steam 
vessel, by Mr. Robert Gray Mason, that gentleman of- 
fered an explanation of a plan he had devised for con- 
structing a species of floating box, which would preserve 
letters and valuable articles in the case of shipwreck. 
The idea is novel, but excellent, and we hope it will be 
oy carried into execution. ‘‘ My proposal,’’ said 
the 


lecturer, ‘‘is simply the construction of a strong letter | 


box, of suitable size and shape, resembling a painted 
buoy, of a bright red colour, with a small beacon or ban- 
ner in its centre—an iron ring to fasten a rope to, and the 
name of the wrecked vessel on its lid. I would have the 
receiver of sufficient dimensions to take in a parcel two 
inches thick by ten inches long, which parcel might con- 
tain such articles as a watch, brooch, purse, or pocket- 
book, with all worthy of being saved in such a trying 
crisis ; and, when full, it might be closed by a sliding lid, 
and left to float when the vessel sunk. I would give it 
the double designation of the ‘ Preservator or Sea Letter 
Box,’—give a premium proportioned to its property to 
reward those who found it, and have a tax on the articles 
it contained for the benefit of its owner. The proprietors 
or companies connected with each ship or steamer might 
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have one or more keys in their possession, that the boa 
be opened only in the presence of the proper authorities, 
and its contents transmitted by them to the parties con- 
cerned. There might also be a partition floor, or middle 
deck, to confine the letters and parcels to the bottom, 
which would prohibit the necessity of ballast. If requi- 
site, the box might have a bell attached to its beacon, 
which, being rung by the action of the waves, would be 
rendered audible to the ear by night, as well as visible to 
the eye by day, and be picked up in either fair or fi 
weather by any ship or steamer that might pass within 
its sight or its sound. The proposed premium would 
prompt the passengers and crews of every vessel to be 
constantly on the ‘fook out’ at the close of every storm; 
and an object so conspicuous in its colour and cast would 
be seen at a great distance, and secured with little diffi- 
culty. The establishment of a reasonable tax would give 
additional encouragement to the undertaking, and the uti- 
lity of the benevolent design would ensure its abundant 
success. Thus mournful multitudes would be saved from 
months and years of soul-sinking suspense, by obtaining 
accurate information of the fate of their friends.’ —Cham- 
bers’s Journal. 


Tue Excuance at Mancuester.—The Exchange may 
be regarded as the parliament house of the lords of cotton 
—it is their legislative assembly : the affairs of the execu- 
tive are intrusted to a smaller body, which meets in the 
Chamber of Commerce, located in a different part of the 
town. This parliament assembles every Tuesday, and 
the attendance is greatest about one o’clock, being the 
hour of *‘ high change.’’ There is perhaps no part of the 
world in which so much is done and so little said in the 
same space of time. A stranger sees pothing at first but 
a collection of gentlemen with thoughtful intelligent faces, 
who converse with each other in laconic whispers, supply 
the defects of words by nods and signs, move noiselessly 
from one part of the room to another, guided as if by 
some hidden instinct to the precise person in the crowd 
with whom they have business to transact. A phrenolo- 
gist will nowhere meet such a collection of decidedly cle- 
ver heads; and the physiognomist who declared that he 
could find traces of tal ity in the faces of the wisest 
philosophers, would be at a loss to find any indication of 
its presence in the countenances assembled on the Ex- 
change at Manchester. Genius appears to be not less 
rare than folly: the characteristic features of the meeting, 
collectively and individually, are those of talent in hig 
working order. Whether trade be brisk or dull, ‘‘ high 
change’’ is equally crowded; and the difference of its 
aspect at the two periods is sufficiently striking. In stir- 
ring times, every man on ’change seems as if he belong- 
ed to the community of dancing dervishes, being utterly 
incapable of remaining for a single second in one place : 
it is the principle of a Manchester man, that ‘‘ nought is 
done while aught remains to do;’’ let him but have the 
opportunity, and he will undertake to supply all the mar- 
kets between China and Peru, and will be exceedingly 
vexed if he has lost an opportunity of selling some yarn 
at Japan on his way. When trade is dull, the merchants 
and factors stand motionless as statues, or move about as 
slowly as if they followed a funeral: the look of eager- 
ness is exchanged for that of dogged obstinacy ; it seems 
to say, ‘‘ My mind is made up to lose so much, but I am 
resolved to iose no more.’’ An increase of sternness and 
inflexibility accompanies the decline of the Manchester 
trade, and foreigners declare that the worst time to ex- 

ct a bargain is a season of distress. ‘‘ High change’’ 
iow little more than an hour; after the clock has struck 
two, the meeting gradually melts away, and before three 
the building is as silent and deserted as one of the cata- 
combs of Egypt.—Redding’s England in the Nineteenth 
Century. 1842. 


Deticacy or THE Hinpoo Tovcn.—Before the inven- 
tion of spinning by rollers, this process of attenuation, 
now so complex, was effected by the finger and thumb 
of the spinner. Hence arose the great superiority of the 
Hindoos, especially in the finer fabrics, such as muslins : 
they possess a delicacy of touch, which apparently com- 
pensates for their want of muscular strength, beyond any 
other nation on the face of the earth. We possess a piece 
of Dacca muslin woven of hand spun yarn, and it re- 

uires the assistance of the microscope to discover that 
the sensitive fingers of the Hindoo spinner have failed to 
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produce a thread equal in evenness and regularity to that 
wrought by the multitudinous rollers of a Manchester 
factory.—Redding’s England in the Nineteenth Century. 


Miss A. KEMBLE’s PRESENT SALARY at Covent Garden | 


Theatre is 100 guineas per week ; a larger sum than was 
ever yet statedly paid to any vocalist. Singers have been 
= more per night, but never yet so much per week. 

eckoning the expenses of Covent Garden when Miss 
A. Kemble plays at £210 per night, which is beyond the 
amount, from £150 to £190 profit per night will remain 
for the lessee.— Observer, January 8. 


Prince Atsert’s Sirx Trovsers.—The distressed | 


stocking-makers of Derby and Nottingham applied to 


Prince Albert to countenance the wearing of silk stock- | 


in ordinary dress. The Prince’s secretary replied— 
**Since the accession of her present Majesty, long silk 
stockings have been invariably worn at Court; so that 
no new order on that score can tend to give a lift to the 
trade. The Prince commands me to send the two en- 
closed patterns of silk trousers and stockings, which have 
been made in England, and which his Royal Highness 
always wears, and to give you an order to make six pairs 
of each pattern for his Royal Highness’s use ; and which, 


if you could prevail upon people to adopt, would be far | 


more advantageous to your trade than the stockings.’’— 
Spectator, January 15. 


Tue Goop Op Times.—‘ The good old times”’ is 
rather a vague expression: most of those who use it 
would be puzzled to tell wherein the goodness consisted. 
In pvt 4 however, it may be supposed that when a 
man calls old times good, he wishes the present were 
like them. In the eyes of those who cry aloud for penal 
statutes to enforce Sabbath-observance—in the eyes of 
the zealous brethren of Edinburgh, whose manifesto we 
some time since presented to our readers—*‘ the good old 

At 


| shillings exacted from Mrs. Thunder (apt designation !) 
gave 7s. for her seven oaths, and 5s. for getting drunk. 
** A mayd taken in Mrs. Jackson’s ale house’’ on a Sun- 
day is amerced 5s.; while Isabel Johnson is only fined 4s. 
for ‘‘drinking on the Sabbath day ;’’ and a Scotchman 
has io pay only 2s. for ‘‘ drinking at Robert Owen's on 
the Sabbath.’’ These variations are inexplicable; un- 
less, indeed, we assume that Isabel Johnson tippled qui- 
etly at home, and thus gave less scandal; and that 2s. 
from a Scotchman, with the supposed penurious habits 
of his country, was deemed equivalent to 5s. from an 
English ‘‘ maid.’’ Perhaps Robert Owen, like his name- 
sake in our day, had invented ‘‘ a new moral world,’’ and 
thus diminished the turpitude of tippling. Mr. Hooker’s 
criminality in brewing on the Fast day seems to have 
been esteemed only one-half of the criminality of the 
| “*maid’’ caught in an ale house on the Sebbath, and less 
| than one-half of that of the Fast day travellers, Messrs. 
| Huxley and Morris. The case of John Piers seems par- 
| ticularly hard: it does not appear that he was doing any 
| thing on the Lord’s day, but on the contrary, that he re- 
| fused to assist the spies of the parish authorities in the 
| exercise of their vocation on that day; and yet his fine is 
five times that of the tippling Scotchman.—Jb. 


Cuartist Error Correcren.—Stocking Weaving.— 
| At a large meeting held in the Lancasterian school at 
| Derby, on Monday, to petition for the total and imme- 
| diate repeal of the Corn Laws, a working man stepped 

forward to correct, as he said, the Chartists in one great 
| error. ‘‘ They said machinery had caused all the distress. 

Now he denied it. He had for forty years worked a 
| stocking frame ; that species of frame had not been alter- 
| ed by machinery during that whole time—it had not been 

touched in the march of steam—it made only one stock- 
| ing, as it did forty years ago—it employed one man to 
|each frame, as it did forty years ago. How was it, 
then, that he himself did not earn one-third of what he 


ti = t y f -1659. - 
anes” at meee Ge yense af qitee 20s - ks of | did forty years ago—that the wages of all stockingers had 


least so we infer from some entries in the parish-boo 
St. Giles during that period; of which we subjoin a 
sample. 
1641. Received of the vintner at the ‘‘Cat” mZ s. d. 
Queene street, for permitting of tippling 
on the Lord’s day, 1100 
1644. Received of three poore men, for drinking 
on the Sabbath daie at Tottenham Court, 0 4 0 
1645. Received of John Seagood, constable, which 
he had of a Frenchman, for swearing three 
oathes, 0 30 
Received of Mrs. Thunder, by the hands of 
Francis Potter, for her being drunk and 
swearing seven oathes, 
1646. Received of Mr. Hooker, for brewing on a 
Fast day, 0 26 
Paid and given to Lyn and two watchmen, 
in consideration of their pains, and the 
breaking of two halberts in taking the two 
drunkards and swearers that paid, 
Received of fair-men travelling on the Fast 
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day, 010 
1648. Received of Isabel Johnson, at the Cole- 
ard, for drinking on-the Sabbath day, 
1652. Received of Mr. Master and Mr. Morris, 
who were riding out of town in a sermon 
time on a Fast day, 0110 
1654. Received of William Glover, in Queene 
Street, and of Isaac Thomas, a barber, for 
trimming of beards on the Lord’s day [the 
sum is not stated.] 
1655. Received of a mayd taken in Mrs. Jackson's 
ale house on the Sabbath day, 
Received of a Scotchman, drinking at Ro- 
bert Owen’s on the Sabbath, 
1658. Received of Joseph Piers, for refusing to 
open his doores to have his house searched 
on the Lorde’s daie, 0100 
1659. [There is an entry of ‘‘ one Brooke’s goods 
sold for breach of the Sabbath,’’ but the 
produce is not set down.] 

These entries afford matter for curious speculation as 
to the opinion entertained of the comparative heinousness 
of the crimes recorded during the reign of the Saints on 
earth, as the Cavaliers profanely termed it. Three oaths 
cost the Frenchman a shilling each: so that the twelve 

May, 1842.—Museum. 86 
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fallen to starvation prices? It could not be from machine- 
ry: it was for want of a market. Let England have the 
| world for a market, and the whole of its inhabitants for 
customers: the change would bring peace and joy to 
every town and hamlet—to every fire-side, and to every 
| English heart.’’—Ib., January 29. 


Repvction oF THE Russian Army anp Cuurcu.—A 
letter from Vienna, dated January 30, mentions a strange 
proceeding in Russia :—‘‘ The remarkable Ukasé lately 
| issued in St. Petersburg for the reduction of the army— 

the first disarming measure taken in Russia for many 
long years santo been followed by a still more re- 
markable ordinance of the Emperor for the reduction of 
| the church and monastic property of both Catholics and 

Greeks in the empire, and their union with the domains 
| of the states; in compensation for which, the clergy and 

monks are to have a very moderate salary doled out to 
|them. The large estates which in the Western provinces 
| of the empire, and more particularly in Poland, belong to 
| the clergy and monastic institutions, are in future to be- 
| long to the state ; and the ecclesiastics, who till now de- 
| rived their revenues from them, are to be poor dependents 
| upon the alms of the Emperor.’’—Jb., February 12. 


| Suormaxers’ Waces 1n Lonpon.—Much had been 
said about the effect of machinery in reducing wages: 
| but look at those handicrafts in which no machinery is 
employed. Take shoemaking in London as an example. 
The shoemaker on men’s work would get 13s. 6d. for his 
week’s work of nine pair, subject to 1s. 6d. drawback for 
grindery, &c. ; the closer 6s. for his thirty-six pair; and 
the binder the same. On women’s work, the shoemaker 
would get 12s. 10d. for his fifteen pair; and the binder 
3s. 9d. for her eighteeia pair, subject to the drawback for 
grindery : but women are actually going about crying for 
work at 14d. per pair, and some manufacturers are pay- 
ing only 14d. per pair. Women are making men’s trou- 
sers for shops at 6d. per pair, waistcoats at 44d. each, and 
shirts at 14d. a piece. A master shoe manufacturer, who 
employed from 100 to 200 hands per week, had said that 
in 1812, before the Corn Law, he paid men from 21. 10s. 
'to 31. per week, and women from 17s. 6d. to 28s. per 

week: for the same work he now pays the above 12s. 

10d. and 3s. 9d. (The usual laughter at every allusion to 

‘* women.”)—Dr. Bowring’s Speech on the Corn Laws. 


Feb 22. 
— Sp. or Mae. QV 
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Eneuisu Lasovr.—It was said that it was necessary 
to maintain the corn laws in order to prevent wages from 
falling to the Continental level. ‘‘ { deny that labour in 
this country is higher paid than on the Continent. On 
the contrary, I am prepared to prove, from documents on 
the table of your own House, that the price of labour is 
cheaper here than in any part of the globe. (Oh, oh!) I 
hear an expression of dissent from the other side; but I 
say to honourable gentlemen, when they measure the 
labour of an Englishman against the labour of the fo- 
reigner, they measure a day’s labour indeed with a day’s 
labour, but they forget the relative quality of the labour. 


MISCELLANY. 


| sentence of death should not be passed upon you?”’ The 
| prisoner made no yeply. His — (Mr. W. N. Bar- 
| ron, assistant barrister) said—*‘ Patrick Collins, you have 
| been tried and found guilty on the clearest evidence that 
| ever came before a court of justice—evidence that you 

have not attempted to impeach—of a crime for the com- 
| mission of which you have incurred the severest penalty 

of the law—namely, the forfeiture of your life. It is, 
| therefore, my painful duty to pass the awful sentence of 
death upon you ; but I hope the Executive will take your 
case into their merciful consideration, and I shall not fail 
to make a suitable recommendation on your behalf to the 


I maintain that if quality is to be the test, the labour of | Lord Lieutenant, who will exercise that mercy which is 


England is the cheapest in the world. The Committee 
which sat on Machinery in the last session but one, de- 
monstrated by their report that labour on the Continent 
is dearer than in England. You have proof of it. Were 
it not so, do you think you would find in Germany, 
France, or Belgium, so many English workmen? Go 
into any city from Calais to Vienna, containing a popula- 
tion of more than ten thousand inhabitants ; and will you 


not find numbers of English artisans working side by side | 


with the natives of the place, and earning twice as much 
as they do, or even more? Yet the masters who employ 
them declare, notwithstanding the pay is higher, that the 
English labour is cheaper to them than the native la- 
bour.”"—Mr. Cobden’s Speech on the Corn Laws. Feb. 23. 


Mortvat Depenpence or Nations.—It is estimated 


| vested in him by the prerogative of the crown, and com- 
| mute your sentence to banishment from your native land 
beyond the seas for the term of your natural life.’’ His 
worship then named the 8th of February, 1842, for the 
unfortunate man’s execution. The pone, who looked 
| deadly pale, and who trembled dreadfully during the pro- 
| ceedings, was then removed to the Bridewell.—Leinster 
| Express, January 29. 
Criiat Law 1n Inetanp.—Mr. C. Buller begged 
| to ask whether it was true that a man had been lately 
| sentenced to be hanged, and actually left for execution, 
in Ireland, for killing a goat. He wished to know it 
| there was a law still in the statute book, awarding such 
| a punishment for such an offence, and what the govern- 


| ment intended doing with the unhappy man ?—Lord Eliot 


| 
| 


that the people of this country consume annually twenty- | said the man had certainly been sentenced under an old 
five million quarters [two hundred million bushels] of corn. | unrepealed statute ; but he had been at once set at liber- 





Sir Robert Peel admitted that we must be casually de- 
pendent on other countries. ‘‘ The right honourable ba- 
ronet admits we are, but he says he prefers casual de- 
pendence to constant dependence. I answer that I prefer 
constant dependence to casual dependence. (Much cheer- 
ing.) I prefer it partly from the reasons adduced to the 
House already by those more competent to form a judg- 
ment on the subject than I am, because I think it has a 
tendency to make countries mutually dependent, and be- 
cause I am persuaded that when our supply is casual, it 
must be met, not by an export of manufactures, but by a 
drainage of the precious metals—thus producing a con- 
stantly recurring state of panic and distress which Mr. 
Huskisson predicted twenty years ago, with but too just 
a foresight.’ Such a country as this should be degeniient 
on the whole world. As to war interrupting our supplies, 
a striking instance was furnished in 1810, during the 
height of the continental system, when Europe was di- 
rected against us, directed by a chief who sought to de- 
stroy us through our trade and commerce. In that year, 
1810, there were ] ,600,000 quarters of corn imported, one 
half of which came from France itself. But while the 
mutual dependence of nations was a blessing, and while 
the vast market of the United States was open to our 
commerce and our skill, the legislator stepped in an 

raised a barrier between a great manufacturing people 
and an immense and fertile district, inhabited by a rapid- 
ly increasing and prosperous agricultural community. It 
was impossible to shut our eyes to the remote political 
consequences of such a state of things. The Chartists, 
for instance, interrupted anti-corn-law meetings. Did 
they do so from love to the land owners? No; they 


| ty by the government, having undergone several weeks’ 
|imprisonment. It was the intention of his honourable 
|} and learned friend, the Solicitor General, to bring in a 
| bill immediately to repeal that law, which he thought a 
disgrace to the statute book.— Examiner, February 19. 


Mr.Emerson Tennent’s Copyricut oF Desiens Bit. 
—A sculptor or a painter can have for his marble or his 
_ a copyright for eight-and-twenty years, or even for 
ife (the term is short enough); but let him once apply 
his genius to improve the taste and ornament the produc- 
tions of mechanical industry, and his copyright shrinks at 
onte to twelve months if his designs be woven into silk, 
and even to three months if they are impressed upon cot- 
ton! Why should this invidious distinction be permitted 
to exist? On the Contineat, and especially in France, 
the whole energies of legislation have been applied to in- 
duce art of the highest order to ally itself with manufac- 
| tures: and precisely in proportion to the intimacy of that 
union has been the success of their productions. In 
| France the copyright of a design for a muslin dress, or 
| for an ormolu chandelier, is as extensive as that for a 
| statue or a chef-d’ euvre of the | is for life; and 
| France in every department of industrial art stands pre- 
| eminently at the head of all the manufacturing nations of 
| Europe. The cbject of Mr. Emerson Tennent’s Bill is 
| to encourage this close co-operation between art and in- 
| dustry; to give to design in this country something like 
| the encouragement — protection which it enjoys in 
| others; and we sincerely hope that to such a measure 
| as he has introduced, the House of Commons will give 
| its hearty assent.—Ib., February 26. 


Carrre Oratory.—A ludicrous defence made by a 





knew that th t formidable rebelli y 5 
4 pe nee Sees sebeenene wane Cites 4 Caffre before a court-martial, held at Kandy, in 1838, may 


the belly, and he feared that the Chartists wished to keep 
the corn law grievance as an instrument for overthrowing 
our existing institutions. (Hear.)—Mr. Macaulay's Speech 
on the Corn Laws. February 21. 

Tue Save or Horace Watpore’s Srrawzerry Hiuet 
Cou.ection, now offered by its proprietor, the Earl of 
Waldegrave, will commence on the 25th of April, and 
continue for one month. A Russian agent, with unlimit- 
ed power of purchase, is said to have already arrived in 
London. This sale ‘‘ will be unquestionably the greatest 
feature of the season.”’ See Mr. Geo. Robins’ advertise- 
ment.—Ezaminer, February 19. 


A Maw Senrencep to Dearn ror Kituine a Goat. 
—At the Parsonstown quarter sessions, Patrick Collins 
was placed at the bar. He was found guilty at the last 
October sessions, 1841, for wilfully and maliciously kill- 
ing and slaying a goat. At that time several objections 
were urged by Mr. Adam Mitchell, on behalf of the pri- 
soner, to the indictment, which objections have been 
overruled. ‘* Patrick Collins, what have you to say why 


serve to illustrate his opinion of the undue severity of 
| military discipline. Being charged with divers offences 
| and misdemeanors, all of which were fully established, 
| the prisoner was, selon les regles, called on for his de- 
fence, which, if it failed to carry conviction, had probably 
| some effect in modifying the judicial sternness of the court 
then and there assembled. = this memorable rejoinder, 
the prisoner, who, no doubt, possessed forensic talents of 
a high order, endeavoured to palliate rather than to deny 
| the crimes with which he stood charged. He complained 
that those who held dominion over him had but one re- 
ceipt for all the moral infirmities that ever and anon 
| ‘* overcame him like a summer cloud.’’ That receipt 
| will best be explained in the words with which he con- 


cluded his eloquent and energetic oration: ‘‘ If I ask for 
| my pay, they say, ‘Put him in the guard-room.’ If I 
take a little ’rack (Arrack,) ‘Send him to the guard- 


room.’ If I get sleepy, ‘ To the guard-room.’ hen I 
| get a little drunkay, ‘ Take him to the guard-house.’ '"'— 
| De Butt’s Rambles in Ceylon. 
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MR, GEORGE ROBINS’ ADVERTISEMENT OF HORACE WALPOLE’S COLLECTION. 


SALE BY AUCTION. 


Strawberry Hill, the renowned Seat of Horace Wal- 
ole-—The magnificent and costly Contents, the 
ale of which will extend over a Space of one 

Month, and, unquestionably be the greatest fea- 
ture of this season. 


M R. GEORGE ROBINS is honoured by having 
been selected by 


THE EARL OF WALDEGRAVE, 


to SELL by PUBLIC COMPETITION, 
THE CONTENTS UF STRAWBERRY HILL, 


which it may fearlessly be proclaimed will be 
THE MOST DISTINGUISHED GEM THAT HAS 
EVER ADORNED THE ANNALS OF AUCTIONS. 


It is definitively fixed for Monday, April 25, and 24 
following days (Sundays excepted,) and within will 
be found a repast for the lovers of literature and the 
fine arts of which ~~ days furnish no previous 
example, and it would be in vain to contemplate it 
in times to come. This classical depository of all 
that is rare includes the most beautiful specimens of 
every known manufacture throughout the civilized 
world. 
HORACE WALPOLE, 


from his deservedly high rank in society and his ac- 
complished manners, had the 
ENTREE TO EVERY COURT IN EUROPE ; 


he availed himself of this courtesy in a manner be- 
coming his high station and exalted acquirements, 
aided by a profound judgment, that has never been 
questioned, and being himself passionately fond 
of the fine arts, gave his undivided attention, for a 
period extending over sixty years, to the formation 
of this 
EMPORIUM OF TASTE AND VIRTU, 


presenting an imperishable monument, which must 
perpetuate his fame to the end of time. 
ON VIEWING THIS WONDERFUL MUSEUM 

it will be seen that in every department it is perfect 
(and this term is used advisedly,) since it unques- 
tionably ranks so high, that every thing throughout 
Europe must necessarily retire before this splendid 
miscellany. 

As the catalogue raisonné will furnish a most ela- 
borate detail, this announcement is confined to a 
slight allusion only to those of the highest rank in 
the collection. 


THE ORNAMENTAL FURNITURE 
will be pincipally admired for its antiquity ; 
THE OLD BUHL AND ORMOLOU 
are of the highest class ; 
THE AUBUSSON TAPESTRY AND CLOCKS, 
especially the one presented to 
ANNA BULLEN BY HENRY VIIL., 
are deservedly in high repute ; 
AND THE MAGNIFICENT ARMOUR, 





although not of great extent, is unique. It includes 
the splendid suit of Francis the First by Benvenuto 
Cellini. 

THE ROYAL SEVRE AND DRESDEN CHINA 
is quite unrivalled : 

THE FAR-FAMED SILVER BELL OF EXQUISITE 
WORKMANSHIP BY BENVENUTO CELLINI, 
which was executed for the Pope Clement the Se- 

venth, is a gem of the first water. 
IN THE TRIBUNE, THE COLLECTION 
OF INTAGLIOS, CAMEOS, AND MINIATURES, OF 
THE FINEST ROMAN WORKMANSHIP, 
present a climax in vain to look for throughout the 
globe ; 
THE MARBLES, BRONZES, AND MOSAICS, 
are of the first character; and the Painted Glass is 
ancient and faultless. 
THE GALLERY OF PICTURES IS 
OF THE HIGHEST CLASS, 
and THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORICAL 
PORTRAITS QUITE MATCHLESS. 


The Family Pictures are of great renown. 


THE SPLENDID LIBRARY INCLUDES FIFTEEN 
THOUSAND VOLUMES, 
rich in every department of literature. 
THE COLLECTION OF PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
FROM THE MOST 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES IN EUROPE, 
is beyond praise. 

THE MATCHLESS MISSAL, PAINTED BY RAPHAEL 
FOR THE QUEEN OF FRANCIS THE FIRST, 
AND THE MAGNIFICENT JULIO CLO- 

V10, WITH 

many more, are absolutely unique. 

THE CABINET OF COINS AND MEDALS, NEAR 
FIVE THOUSAND, 

in gold, silver, and bronze, including many very rare; 
a thousand other interesting objects in taste and virtu 
present themselves to the mind of the writer—the 
celebrated red hat of Cardinal Wolsey is amongst 
the number; but the reader will be tified with a 
faithful report in the catalogue, which is adorned by 
a portrait of Horace Walpole, and illustrated by six 
drawings on wood by the inimitable Cruikshank. 
It is confidently believed the catalogue will be pre- 
served as a treasure by those who love the arts and 
sciences. The one by Horace Walpole, it will 
be remembered, is out of print. The present one 
will not merely give all that he had laboured hard to 
accomplish, but it will be aided by a description in- 
finitely more extended, and with a variety of illus- 
trations, to entitle it a book that will not fail to be 
placed in the library of every man of taste and re- 
search. The price will be 7s., and will admit four 
persons to the public view, and be a passport to the 
purchaser throughout the sale—they will be ready 
the 21st of March; to be had at “ Galignani’s Jour- 
nal,” in Paris; at Strawberry Hill; the Auction 
Mart; and at Mr. George Robins’s Offices, Covent 
Garden.—Literary Gazelle, March 19. 
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CHAPTER IX.—A Funate ro an Evenine. 


A Batt, like a battle, has its critical moments: 
that one short and subtle point, on which its trem- 
bling fate would seem to hesitate, ere it incline to 
this side or that. In both, such is the time for gene- 
ralship to display itself; and of this my friend 
O’Grady seemed well aware ; for, calling up his re- 
serve for an attack in force, he ordered strong negus 
for the band: and ere many minutes the increased 
vigour of the instruments attested that the order had 
been attended to. 

“Right and left!” “Hands across!” “Here 
we are!” “This way, Peter!” “Ah! captain, 
you’re a droll crayture!” ‘* Move along, alder- 
man!” “That negus is mighty strong!” “The 
Lord grant the house is——” 

Such and such like phrases broke around me, as, 
under the orders of the irresistible Phil, I shuffled 
down the middle with a dumpy little school-girl, 
with red hair and red shoes; which, added to her ca- 
pering motion, gave her a most unhappy resemblance 
to a cork fairy. 

“You are a trump, Jack,” said Phil. ‘“ Ne- 
ver give in. I never was in such spirits in my life. 
Two bottles of champagne under my belt, and a 
check for three hundred Paul has just given me 
without a serape of my pen; it might have been 
five, if I had only had presence of mind.” 

‘Where is Miss Bellew all this time?” 
quired I. 

“I only saw her for a moment: she looks saucy, 
and won’t dance.” 

My pride, somewhat stimulated by a fact which ] 
could not help interpreting in Miss Bellew’s favour, 
I went through the rooms in search of her, and at 
length discovered her in a boudoir, where a whist 

arty were assembled. She was sitting upon a sofa, 
Posie a tal] venerable-looking old man, to whom she 
was listening with a semblance of the greatest atten- 
tion as I entered. I had some time to observe her, 
and could not help feeling struck how much hand- 
somer she was than I had formerly supposed. Her 
figure, shortly above the middle size, and most grace- 
ful in all its proportions, was, perhaps, a little too 
much disposed to embonpoint ; the character of her 
features, however, seemed to suit, if not actually to 
require, as much. Her eyes of deep blue, set well 
beneath her brow, had a look of intensity in them 
that evinced thought; but the other features relieved 
by their graceful softness this strong expression, and 
a nose short and slightly, very slightly refroussé, 
with a mouth the very perfection of eloquent and 
winning softness, made ample amends to those who 
prefer charms purely feminine to beauty of a severer 
character. Her hair, too, was of that deep auburn 
through which a golden light seems for ever play- 
ing; and this, contrary to the taste of the day, she 
wore simply braided upon her temple and cheeks, 
marking the oval contour of her face, and display- 
ing, by this graceful coquetry, the perfect chiselling 
of her features. Let me add to this, that her voice 
was low and soft in all its tones; and, if the provin- 
eialism with which she spoke did at first offend my 
ear, I learned afterwards to think that the breathing 
intonations of the west lent a charm of their own to 
all she said, deepening the pathos of a simple story, 
or heightening the drollery of a merry one. Yes, 


laugh if ye will, ye high-bred and high-born deni- 
zens of a richer sphere, whose ears, attuned to the 
rhythm of Metastasio, softly borne on the strains of 
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Donizetti, can scarce pardon the intrusion of your 
native tongue in the everyday concerns of life, smile, 
if it so please ye; but from the lips of a lovely wo- 
man, a little, a very little of the brogue is most se- 
ductive. Whether the subject be grave or gay, 
whether mirth or melancholy be the mood, like the 
varnish upon a picture, it brings out all the colour 
into strong effect, brightening the lights, and deep- 
ening the shadows ; and then, somehow, there is an 
air of naiveté, a tone of simplicity about it, that ap- 
peals equally to your heart as your hearing. 

Seeing that the conversation in which she was en- 
gaged seemed to engross her whole attention, I was 
about to retire without addressing her, when sud- 
denly she turned round, and her eyes met mine: | 
accordingly came forward, and, after a few of the 
commonplace civilities of the moment, asked her to 
dance. 

‘* Pray, excuse me, Mr. Hinton, I have declined 
already several times : I have been fortunate enough 
to meet with avery old and dear friend of my fa- 
ther a 

‘Who is too much attached to his daughter, to 
oompe her to waste an entire evening upon him. 

o, sir, if you will allow me, 1 will resign Miss 
Bellew to your care.” 

She said something in a low voice, to which he 
muttered in reply: the only words which 1 could 
catch—* No, no; very different, indeed—this is a 
most proper person’—seemed, as they were accom- 
panied by a smile of much kindness, in some way to 
concern me; and the next moment Miss Bellew took 
my arm and accompanied me to the ball-rooni. 

As I passed the sofa where the duke and Mrs. 
Rooney were still seated, his grace nodded familiarly 
to me, with a gesture of approval ; while Mrs. Paul 
clasped both her hands before her with a movement 
of ecstasy, and seemed as if about to bestow upon 
us a maternal blessing. Fearful of incurring a 
scene, Miss Bellew hastened on, and, as her arm 
trembled within mine, I could perceive how deeply 
the ridicule of her friend’s position wounded her own 
pride. Meanwhile, I could just catch the tenes of 
Mrs. Rooney’s voice, explaining to the duke Miss 
Bellew’s pedigree. “ One of the oldest families of the 
land, your grace; came over with Romulus and Re- 
mus; and if it were not for Oliver Cromwell and 
the Danes,”’—the confounded fiddles lost the rest, 
and I was left in the dark, to guess what these 
strange allies had inflicted upon the Bellew family. 
The Leasing now began, and only between the inter- 
vals of the cotillion had I an opportunity of con- 
versing with my partner. Few and brief as these 
occasions were, I was delighted to find in her a tone 
and manner quite different from any thing I had ever 
met before. Although having seen scarcely any 
thing of the world, her knowledge of character 
seemed an instinct, and her quick appreciation of the 
ludicrous features of many of the company was ac- 
companied by a nuive expression, and at the same 
time a witty terseness of phrase, that showed me 
how much real intelligence lay beneath that laughing 
look. Unlike my fair cousin, Lady Julia, her rail- 
lery never wounded : hers were the fanciful combi- 
nations which a vivid and sparkling imagination 
conjures up, but never the barbed and bitter arrows 
of sarcasm. Catching up in a second any passing 
absurdity, she could laugh at the scene, yet seem to 
spare the actor. Julia, on the contrary, with what 
the French call esprit moqgueur, never felt that her 
wit had hit its mark till she saw her victim writhing 
and quivering beneath her. 
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There is always something in being the partner of | we had contrived to discuss the ball-room, its guests, 
the Lelle of a ball-room. The little bit of envy and | its lights, its decorations, the music, the dancers; in 
jealousy, whose limit is to be the duration of a waltz | a word, all the common-places of an evening party : 
or quadrille, has somehow its feelings of pleasure. thence we wandered on to Dublin, society in general, 
There is a reflective flattery in the thought of a fan-| to Ireland, and Irish habits, and Irish tastes ; quizzed 
cied preference, that raises one in his own esteem ; | each other a little about our respective peculiarities, 
and, as the muttered compliments and half-spoken | and had just begun to discuss the distinctive features 
praises of the bystanders fall upon your ears, you | which characterize the softer emotions in the two 
seem to fee] that you are a kind of shareholder in the | nations, when the announcement of supper brought 
company, and ought to retire from business with | us on the staircase. propos, or mal dpropos, this 
your portion of the profits. Such, I know were some | turn of our conversation, let the reader decide by what 
of my feelings at the period in question; and, as I | I have already stated: so it was, however, and in a 
pulled up my stock and adjusted my sash, I looked | little nook of the landing I found myself with my 


upon the crowd about me with a sense of consider- 
able self-satisfaction, and began really dor the first 
time to enjoy myself. 

Scarcely was the dance over, when a general 
movement was perceptible towards the door, and 
the word “supper,” repeated from voice to voice, 
announced that the merriest hour in Irish life had 
sounded. Delighted to have Miss Bellew for my 
companion, I edged my way into the mass, and was 


‘borne along on the current. The view from the top 


of the staircase was sufficiently amusing: a waving 
mass of feathers of every shape and hue; a crowd of 
spangled turbans; bald and powdered heads, seemed 
wedged intricably together, swaying backwards and 
forwards with one impulse, as the crowd at the door 
of the supper-room advanced or receded. The crash 
of plates and knives, the jingling of glasses, the pop- 

ing of champagne corks, told that the attack had 

gun, had not even the eager faces of those nearest 
the door indicated as much. Nulli oculi retrorsum 
seemed the motto of the day, save when some anx- 
ious mother would turn a backward and uneasy 
glance towards the staircase, where her daughter, 
preferring a lieutenant to a lobster, was listening 
with elated look to his tale of love and glory. 
“Eliza, my dear, sit next me.” ‘Anna, my love, 
come down here.” These brief commands, signifi- 
cantly as they were uttered, would be lost to those 
for whom intended, and only serve to amuse the by- 
stunders, and awaken them to a quicker perception 
of the passing flirtation. Some philosopher has 
gravely remarked, that the critical moments of our 
life are the transitions from one cys or state of our 
existence to another; and that our fate for the future 


| fair companion’s arm pressed closely to my side, en- 
| gaged in a warm controversy on the trite subject of 
nglish coldness of manner. Advocating my coun- 
| try, I deemed that no more fitting defence could be 

entered, than by evidencing in myself the utter ab- 
|sence of the frigidity imputed. Champagne did 
something for me; Louisa’s bright eyes assisted ; but 
the staircase, the confounded staircase, crowned all. 
In fact, the undisguised openness of Miss Bellew’s 
manner, the fearless simplicity with which she had 
ventured upon topics a hardened coquette would not 
dare to touch upon, led me into the common error of 
imputing to flirtation, what was only due to the un- 
| tarnished freshness of happy girlhood. 

Finding my advances well received, I began te 
feel not a little proud of my success, and disposed 
to plume myself upon the charm of my eloquence, 
when, as I concluded a high-flown and inflated phrase 
of sentimental absurdity, she suddenly turned round, 
fixed her bright eyes upon me, and burst out into a 
fit of laughter. 

“There, there; pray don’t try that: no one but an 
Irishman ever succeeds in blarney. It is our national 
| dish, and can never be seasoned by a stranger.” 

This pull up, for such it most effectually was, 
completely unmanned me. I tried to stammer out an 
explanation, endeavoured to laugh, coughed, blun- 
dered, and broke down; while, merciless in her tri- 
umph, she only langhed the more, and seemed to 
| enjoy my confusion. 
| With such a failure hanging over me, I felt happy 
| when we reached the supper-room; and the crash, 
| din, and confusion about us once more broke in upon 
| our conversation. It requires far less nerve for the 





depends in a great measure upon those hours in| dismounted jockey, whose gray jacket has been roll- 
which we emerge from infancy to boyhood, from ed in the mud of a race-course, resuming his saddle, 
boyhood to manhood, from manhood to maturer | to ride in amid the jeers and scoffs of ten thousand 
years. Perhaps the arguments of time might be | spectators, than for the gallant who has blundered in 
applied to place, and we might thus be enabled to | the full tide of a flirtation, to recover his lost posi- 

ow how a staircase is the most dangerous portion | tion and sustain the current of his courtship. The 
of a building: I speak not here of the insecurity of | sarcasm of our sex is severe enough, Heaven knows ; 
the architecture, nor, indeed, of any staircase whose | but no raillery, no ridicule, cuts half so sharp or half 





.UM 


well tempered light shines down at noonday through 
the perfumed foliage of a conservatory; but of the 
same place, a blaze of lamp light, about two in the 
morning, crowded, crammed, and creaking by an 
anxious and elated throng pressing towards a sup- 
per-room. Whether it is the supper or the squeeze, 
the odour of balmy lips, or the savoury smell of roast 
ducks—whether it be the approach to silk tresses, or 
stllery mosseux—whatever the provocation, I cannot 
explain it; but the fact is so: one is tremendously 
given in such ee at such a time, to the most 
barefaced and palpable flirtation. So strongly do I 
fee] this point, that, were J a lawgiver, I would never 
award damages for a breach of contract, where the 
promise was made on a staircase. 

As for me, my acquaintance with Miss Bellew was 
not of more than an hour standing: during that time 


so deep as the bright twinkle of a pretty girl’s eye, 
| when, detecting some exhibition of dramatized pas- 
sion, some false glitter of pinchbeck sentiment, she 
exchanges her look of gratified attention for the merry 
mockery of a hearty laugh: no tact, no savoir faire, 
no knowledge of the world, no old-soldierism, that 
ever I heard of, was proof against this. To go back 
is bad; to stand still, worse; to go on, impossible. 
The best—for I believe it is the only thing to do—is 
to turn approver on your own misdeeds and join in 
the laughter against yourself; now this requires no 
common self-mastery, and an dplomb few young gen- 
tlemen under twenty possess ; feues both my failure 
and its punishment. 

That staircase which, but a moment before, I wish- 
ed might be as long as a journey to Jerusalem, I 
| new escaped from with thankfulness. Concealing 
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my discomfiture as well as I was able, I bustled 
about, and finally secured a place for my companion 
at one of the side tables: we were too far from the 
head of the table, but the clear ringing of his grace’s 
laughter informed me of his vicinity, and, as I saw 
Miss Bellew shrank from approaching that part of 
the room, I surrended my curiosity to the far more 
grateful task of cultivating her acquaintance. 

All the ardour of my attentions,—and I had re- 
sumed them with nearly as much warmth, although 
less risk of discomfiture ; for I began to feel what 
before I had only professed,—all the preoccupation 
of my mind, could not prevent my hearing high 
above the crash and clatter of the tables the rich 
roundness of Mrs. Rooney’s brogue, as she recounted 
to the duke some interesting trait of the O’Toole 
family, or adverted to some classical era in Irish 
history, when, possibly, Mecenas was mayor of 
Cork or Diogenes an alderman of Skinner’s alley. 

“Ah! my dear!—the Lord forgive me,I mean 
your e.” 

“IT shall never forgive you, Mrs. Rooney, if you 
change the epithet.” 

“Ah! = grace’s worship, them was fine times ; 
and the husband of O'Toole, in them days, spent 
more of his time harreying the country with his 
troops at his back, than driving about in an old gig 
full of writs and latitats, with a process-server beside 
him.” 

Had Mr. Rooney, who, at that moment was carv- 
ing a hare in total ignorance of his wife’s sarcasm, 
only heard the speech, the chances are ten to one he 
would have figured in a steel breast-plate and an 
iron head-piece before the week was over. I was 
unable to hear more of the conversation, notwith- 
standing my great wish to do so, as a movement of 
those next the door implied that a large instalment of 
the guests who had not supped, would wait no 
longer; but were about to he what Mr. Rooney 
ealled a forcible entry on a summary process, and 
eject the tenant in possession. 

We accordingly rose, and all, (save the party 
around the viceroy,) along with us, once more to 
visit the ball-room, where already dancing had be- 

n. While I waseagerly endeavouring to persuade 

iss Bellew that there was no cause or just impedi- 
ment to prevent her dancing the next set with me, 
Lord Dudley de Vere lounged affectedly forward, 
and mumbled out some broken indistinct phrases, in 
which the work da—ance was alone audible. Miss 
Bellew coloured slightly, turned her eyes towards 
me, courtesied, took his arm, and the next moment 
was lost amid the crowd. 

I am not aware of any readier method of forming 
a notion of the perpetual motion than watching the 
performance of Sir Roger de Coverly at an evening 
party in Dublin. It seems to be a point of honour 
never to give in; and thus the same complicated 
figures, the same mystic movements that you see in 
the beginning, continue to succeed each other in a 
never-ending series. You endeavour in vain to de- 
tect the plan, to unravel the tangled web of this 
strange ceremony; but somehow it would seem as if 
the whole thing was completely discretionary with 
the dancers, there being only one point of agreement 
among them, which is, whenever blown and out of 
breath, to join in a vigorous hands’ round; and the 
motion being confined to a shuffling of the feet and 
ashaking of the elbows, little fatigue is incurred. 
To this succeeds a capering, forward movement of 
a gentleman, which seemingly magnetizes an oppo- 


site lady to a similar exhibition: then, after seizing 
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each other rapturously by the hands, they separate 
to run the gauntlet in and out, down the whole line 
of dancers, to meet at the bottom, when, apparently 
reconciled, they once more embrace. What follows, 
the devil himself may tell. As for me, I heard only 
laughing, tittering, now and then a slight scream, and 
a cry of ** behave, Mr. Murphy!” &c. ; but the move- 
ments themselves were conic sections to me, and l 
closed my eyes as I sat alone in my corner, and courted 
sleep as a short oblivion to the scene. Unfortunately I 
succeeded ; for, wild and singular as the gestures, the 
looks, and the voices were before, they now became to 
my dreaming senses something too terrible. I thought 
myself in the centre of some hobgoblin orgie, where 
demons, md@le and female, were performing their 
fantastic antics around me, grinning hideously, 
and uttering cries of menacing import. Tam-o’- 
Shanter’s vision was a respectable tea party of 
Glasgow matrons compared to my imaginings; for, 
so distorted were the pictures of my brain, that the 
leader of the band, a peaceable looking old man in 
shorts and spectacles, seemed to me like a grim- 
visaged imp, who flourished his tail across the 
strings of his instument in lieu of a bow. , 

I must confess that the dancers, without any wish 
on my part to detract from their efforts, had not the 
entire merit of this transmutation. Fatigue, for the 
hour was late, chagrin at being robbed of my part- 
ner, added to the heat and the crowd, had all their 
share in the mystification. Besides, if I must con- 
fess it, Mr. Rooney’s champagne was strong. My 
friend O’Grady, however, seemed but little of my 
opinion; for, like the master spirit of the scene, he 
seemed to direct every movement and dictate every 
change. No touch of fatigue, no semblance of ex- 
haustion about him. On the contrary, as the hour 
grew later, and the pale gray of morning began to 
mingle with the glare of wax-lights, the vigour of 
his performance only increased, and several new 
steps were displayed, which, like a prudent general, 
he seemed to have kept in reserve for the end of the 
engagement. And what a sad thing is a ball as it 
draws towards the close! What an emblem of life 
at a similar period ! How much freshness has faded ! 
how much of beauty has passed away! how many 
illusions are dissipated ! how many dreams, the lamp 
light and chalk floors have called into life, fly like 
spirits with the first beam of sun-light! The eye of 
proud bearing is humbled now! the cheek, whose 
downy softness no painter could have copied, looks 
pale, and wan, and haggard : the beaming looks, the 
— bearing, the elastic step, where are they? 

nly to be found where youth, bright, joyous, and 
elastic youth, unites itself to beauty. 

Such were my thoughts as the dancers flew past; 
and many whom I had remarked at the beginning of 
the evening as handsome and attractive, seemed now 
without a trace of either, when suddenly Louisa Bel- 
lew came by, her step as light, her every gesture as 
graceful, her cheek as blooming, and her liquid eye 
as deeply beaming as when first I saw her. The ex- 
citement of the dance had slightly flushed her face, 
and heightened the expression its ever-varying emo- 
tions lent it. 

Handsome as I before had thought her, there was 
a look of pride about her now that made her lovely 
to my eyes. As I continued to gaze after her, I did 
not perceive for some time that the guests were ra- 
pidly taking their leave, and already the rooms were 
greatly thinned. Every moment now, however, bore 
evidence of the fact: the unceasing roll of carriages 
to the door, the clank of the steps, the reiterated cry 























to drive on, followed by the call for the next carriage, 
all betokened departure. Now and then, too, some 
cloaked and hooded figure would appear at the door 
of the drawing-room, peering anxiously about for a 
daughter, a sister, or a friend, who still lingered in 
the dance, averring it “‘ was impossible to go, that 
she was engaged for another set.” The disconsolate 
gestures, the impatient menaces of the shawled spec- 
tres—for, in truth, they seemed like creatures of ano- 
ther world come back to look upon the life they left 
—are of no avail: the seductions of the * major” 
are stronger than the frowns of mamma, and though 
a rowing may come in the morning, she is resolved 
to have a reel at night. 

An increased noise and tumult below stairs at the 
same moment informed me that the supper party 
were at length about to separate. I started up at 
once, wishing to see Miss Bellew again ere I took 
my leave, when O’Grady seized me by the arm and 
hurried me away. 

** Come along, Hinton: not a moment to lose; the 
duke is going.’ 

** Wait an instant,” said I, “I wish to speak 
to-—————_’ 

*¢ Another time, my dear fellow; another time. 
The duke is delighted with the Rooneys, and we are 
going to have Paul knighted!” 

With these words he dragged me along, dashing 
down the stairs like a madman. As we reached the 
door of the dining-room we found his grace, who, 
with one hand on Lord Dudley’s shoulder, was en- 
deavouring to steady himself by the other. 

“I say, O’Grady, is that you? Very powerful 


burgundy, this It’s not possible it can be morn- 
9 


ing! 
rf Yes, your grace, half-past seven o’clock.” 

“Indeed, upon = word, your friends are very 
charming people. hat did you say about knight- 
ing some one? Oh! I remember: Mr. Rooney, 
wasn’t it? Of course, nothing could be better!” 

** Come, Hinton, have you got a sword?” said 
O’Grady, “I’ve mislaid mine somehow. There, 
that’ll do. Let us try and find Paul now.” 

Into the supper-room we rushed: but what a 
change was there! The brilliant tables, resplendent 
with gold plate, candelabras, and flowers, were now 
despoiled and dismantled. On the floor, among 
broken glasses, cracked decanters, pyramids of jelly, 
and pagodas of blanc mange, lay scattered in every 
attitude the sleeping figures of the late guests.. Mrs. 
Rooney alone maintained her position, seated ina 
large chair, her eyes closed, a smile of elysian hap- 
piness playing upon her lips.—Her right arm hung 
gracefully over the side of the chair, where lately 
his grace had kissed her hand at parting : overcome, 
in all probability, by the more than human happi- 
ness of such a moment, she had sunk into slumber, 
and was murmuring in her dreams such short and 
broken phrases as the following:—‘ Ah! happy 
day What will Mrs. Tait say? The lord 
mayor, indeed ! Oh! my poor head: I hope it 
won't be turned Holy Agatha, pray for us! your 
grace, pray for us! Isn’t he a beautiful man? 
hasn’t he the darling white teeth ?” 

« Where’s Paul ?”’ said O’Grady, “ where’s Paul, 
Mrs. Rooney ?”” as he jogged her rather rudely by 
the arm. 

**Ah! who cares for Paul?” said she, still sleep- 
ing : “*don’t be bothering me about the like of him.” 
“ Egad! this is conjugal at any rate,” said Phil. 

“TI have him!” cried I, “here he is!” as I stam- 
bled over a short, thick figure, who was propped up 
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in a corner of the room. There he sat, his head 
sunk upon his bosom, his hands listlessly resting on 
the floor. A large jug stood beside him, in the con- 
coction of whose contents he appeared to have spent 
the last moments of his waking state. We shook 
him, and called him by his name, but to no purpose; 
and, as we lifted up his head, we burst out laughing 
at the droll expression of his face; for he had fallen 
asleep in the act of squeezing a lemon in his teeth, 
the half of which not only remained there still, but 
imparted to his features the twisted and contorted ex- 
pression that act suggests. 

“Are you coming, O’Grady ?” cried the duke, im- 
patiently. 

“Yes, my lord,” cried Phil, as he rushed towards 
the door *“*This is too bad, Hinton: that con- 
founded fellow could not possibly be moved; I'll 
try and carry him.” Ashe spoke he hurried back 
towards the sleeping figure of Mr. Rooney, while I 
made towards the duke. 

As Lord Dudley had gone to order up the carriages, 
his grace was standing alone at the foot of the stairs, 
leaning his back against the banisters, his eyes open- 
ing and shutting alternately, as his head nodded 
every now and then forward, overcome by sleep and 
the wine he had drunk. Exactly in front of him, 
but crouching in the attitude of an Indian monster, 
sat Corny Delany: to keep himself from the cold, 
he had wrapped himself up in his master’s cloak, 
and the oniy part of his face perceptible was the 
little wrinkled forehead, and the malicious-looking 
fiery eyes beneath it, firmly fixed on the duke’s coun- 
tenance. 

“Give me your sword,” said his grace, turning to 
me, in a tone half-sleeping, half-commanding : “ give 
me your sword, sir.” 

Drawing it from the scabbard, I presented it re- 
spectfully. 

‘Stand a little on one side, Hinton. Where is 
he? Ah! quite right. Kneel down, sir; kneel 
down, I say!’? These words, addressed to Corny, 
produced no other movement in him than a slight 
change in his attitude, to enable him to extend his 
expanded hand above his eyes, and take a clearer 
view of the duke. 

“ Does he hear me, Hinton ?——Do you hear me, 
sir?” 
“Do you hear his grace?” said I, endeavouring 
with a sharp kick of my foot to assist his percep- 
tions. 

‘To be sure I hear him,”’ said Corny; “ why 
would’nt I hear him ?” 

** Kneel down, then,” said I. 

** Devil a bit of me’ll kneel down. Don’t I know 
what he’s after well enough? Ach ma bocklish! 
Sorrow else he ever does nor make fun of people.” 

‘** Kneel down, sir!’’ said his grace, in an accent 
there was no refusing to obey. “ What is your 
name ?”’ 

**O murther! O heavenly Joseph!” cried Corny, 
as I hurled him down upon his knees, * that I’d ever 
lived to see the day !” 

“What is his d 
passionately. 

“Corny, your grace; Corny Delany.” 

“« There, that’ll do,” as, with a hearty slap of the 
sword, not on his shoulder, but on his bullet-head, 
he cried out, “ Rise, Sir Corny Delany!” 

“ Och, the devil a one of me will ever get up out 
of thissame spot. O wirra, wirra! how will I ever 
show myself again after this disgrace ?” 





d name?’ said the duke, 











Leaving Corny to his lamentations, the duke 
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walked towards the door. Here above a hundred 
people were now assembled, their curiosity excited 
in no small degree by a picket of light dragoons, who 
occupied the middle of the street, and were lyin 
upon the ground, or leaning on their saddles, in al 
the wearied attitudes of a night-watch. In fact, the 
duke had forgotten to dismiss his guard of honour, 
who had accompanied him to the theatre, and thus 
spent the dark hours of the night keeping watch and 
ward over the proud dwelling of the Rooneys. A 
dark frown settled on the duke’s features as he per- 
ceived the mistake, and muttered hetween his teeth, 
* How they will talk of tHis in England!” The next 
moment, bursting into a hearty fit of laughter, he 
stepped into the carriage, and, amid a loud cheer 
from the mob, by whom he was recognized, drove 
rapidly away. 

Seated beside his grace, I saw nothing more of 
O’Grady, whose efforts to ennoble the worthy attor- 
ney only exposed him to the risk of a black eye; 
for no sooner did Paul perceive that he was under- 
going rough treatment, than he immediately resisted, 
and gave open battle. 

O’Grady aceordingly left him, to seek his home on 
foot, followed by Corny, whose cries and heart-rend- 
ing exclamations induced a considerable crowd of 
well-disposed citizens to accompany them to the 
castle gate, and thus ended the great Rooney ball. 


CHAPTER X.—A Nesoriation., 





From what have already stated, it may be inferred 
that my acquaintance with the Rooneys was begun 
under favourable auspices: indeed, from the evening 
of the ball the house was open to me at all hours:| 
and, as the hour of luncheon was known to every | 
lounger about town, by dropping in about three o’clock, 
one was sure to hear all the chitchat and gossip of 
the day. All the dinners and duels of the capital, all 
its rows and runaway matches were there discussed, 
while future parties of pleasure were planned and 
decided on; the Rooney equipages, horses, servants, 
and cellar being looked upon as common property, 
the appropriation of which was to be determined on | 
by a vote of the majority. At all these domestic 
parliaments O’Grady played’a prominent part; he 
was the speaker and the whipper-in; he led for, 
both the government and the yee in fact, | 
since the ever-memorable visit of the viceroy, his 
power in the house was absolute. How completely 
they obeyed, and how implicitly they followed him, 
may be guessed when I say that he even persuaded 
Mrs. Rooney herself not only to abstain from all tri- 
umph on the subject of their illustrious guest, but 
actually to maintain a kind of diplomatic silence on 
the subject; so that many simple-minded people 
began to suspect his grace had never been there at 
all, and poor Mrs. Rooney, having detected the impo- 
sition, prudently held her tongue, and said nothing 
about the matter. 

As this influence might strike my reader as 
somewhat difficult in its exercise, and also as it pre- 
sents a fair specimen of my friend’s ingenuity, I can- 
not forbear mentioning the secret of its success. 

When the duke awoke Jate in the afternoon that 
followed Mrs. Rooney’s ball, his first impression 
was one bordering on irritation with O’Grady. His 
quicksightedness enabled him at once to see how 
completely he had fallen into the trap of his worthy 


| mutual. 


aid-de-camp, and, although he had confessedly t 
a very pleasant evening, and laughed a gun del, 
now thatall was over, he would have preferred if 
the whole affair could be quietly consigned to obli- 
vion, or only remembered as a good joke for after din- 
ner. The scandal and the eclat it must cause in the 
capital annoyed him considerably, and he knew that 
before a day passed’ over the incident of the guard of 
honour lying in bivouae around their horses, would 
furnish matter for every caricature shop in the eapi- 
tal. Ordering O’Grady to his presence, and with a 
severity of manner in a great degree assumed, he di- 
rected him to remedy, as far as might be, the conse- 
quences of this blunder, and either contrive to give a 
totally different version of the occurrence, or else by 
originating some new subject of scandal to eclipse 
the memory of this unfortunate evening. 

O’Grady promised and pledged himself to every 
thing ; vowed that he would give such a turn to the 
affair that nobody would ever believe a word of the 
story ; assured the duke (God forgive him) that, how- 
ever ridiculous the Rooneys at night, by day that 
they were models of discretion, at length took his 
leave, to put his scheme into execution, heartily glad 
to discover that his grace had forgotten all about 
Corny and the knighthood, the recollection of which 
might have been attended with very grave results to 
himself. 

So much for his interview with the duke. Now 
for his diplomacy with Mrs. Rooney! It was about 
five o’clock on the following day when O’Grady can- 
tered up to the door: giving his horse to his groom, 
he dashed boldly up stairs, passed through the ante- 
chamber and the drawing-room, and tapping at the 
door of a little boudoir, opened it at the same moment 
and presented himself before Mrs. Paul. 

That amiable lady, reclining a Ja Princess O’ Toole, 
was gracefully disposed on a small sofa, regarding, 
with fixed attention, a little plaster bust of his grace 
which, with considerable taste and propriety, was 
dressed in a blue coat and bright buttons, with a star 
on the breast, a bit of sky-blue satin representing the 
riband of the Bath ; nothing was forgotten, and a faint 
attempt was even made to represent the colouring of 
the vice-regal nose, which I am bound to confess was 
not flattered in the model. 

“Ah! captain, is it you?” said Mrs. Paul, with a 
kind of languishing condescension very different from 
her ordinary reception of a castle aid-de-camp. 
** How is his grace this morning ?” 

Drawing his chair beside her, Phil proceeded to 
reply to her questions, and assured her that, whatever 
her admiration for the duke, the feeling was perfectly 
“ Egad,” said he, “the thing may turn out 
very ill for me when the duchess finds out thatit was 
all my doing. Speakingin confidence to you, my dear 
Mrs. Paul, I may confess that although without ex- 
ception she is the most kind, amiable, excellent soul 
breathing, yet she has one fault . We all have 
our faults.” 

“Ah!” sighed Mrs. Rooney as she threw down 
her eyes as though to say, that’s very true, but you 





| will not catch me telling what mine is. 


“As I was observing, there never was a more es- 
timable being save in this one respect - You 
guess it: I see you do.” 

* Ah! the creature, she drinks!” . 

The captain found it not a Jittle difficult to repress 
a burst of laughter at Mrs. Rooney’s suggestion. 
He did so, however, and proceeded :—*“ No, my dear 
madam, you mistake: jealousy is her failing, and 
when I tell you this, and when I add, that unhappily 
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for her the events of last night may only afford but 
too much cause, you will comprehend the embarrass- 
ment of my present position.” 

Having said thus much, he walked the room for 
several minutes as if sunk in meditation, while he 
Jeft Mrs. Rooney to ruminate over an announcement, 
the bare possibility of which was ecstasy itself. To 
be the rival of a peeress; that peeress a duchess ; 
that duchess the lady of the viceroy! These were 
high thoughts indeed.—What would Mrs. Riley say 
now ? How would the Maloneys look ? 
Wouldn’t Father Glynn be proud to meet her at the 
door of Liffey-street chapel in full pontificals as she 
drove up, who knows but with a guard of honour be- 
sideher? Running on in this way, she had actually 
got so far as to be discussing with herself what was 
to he done with Paul; not that her allegiance was 
shaken towards that excellent individual : not a sin- 

le unworthy thought crossed her mind ; far from it. 
fee Mrs. Rooney was purity itself: she merely 
dreamt of those outward manifestations of the vice- 
roy’s preference, which were to procure for her con- 
sideration in the world, a position in society, and 
those attentions from the hands of the great and the 
titled which she esteemed at higher price than the 
real gifts of health, wealth, and beauty, so bounte- 
ously bestowed upon her by Providence. 

She had come then to that difficult point in her 
mind, as to what was to be done with Paul: what 
peculiar course of training could he be submitted to 
to make him more presentable in the world; how 
were they to break him off whiskey and water and 
small jokes? Ah! thought she, it’s very hard to 
make a real gentleman out of such materials as grog 
and drab: gaiters; when suddenly O’Grady, wiping 
his forehead with his handkerchief, and then flou- 
rishing it theatrically in the air, exclaimed— 

“Yes, Mrs. Rooney, every thing depends on you. 
His grace’s visit—I have just been with him talking 
the whole thing over—must be kept a profound se- 
cret. If it ever reach the ears of the duchess, we are 
ruined and undone.” 

Here was a total overthrow to all Mrs. Paul’s spe- 
culations. Here was a beautiful castle uprooted 
from its very foundation: all her triumph, all her 
vaunted superiority over her city acquaintance was 
vanishing like a mirage before her. What was the 
use of his coming after all ? what was the good of it, 
if not to be spoken of, if not talked over at tea, 
written of in notes, discussed at dinner, and display- 
ed in the morning papers? Already was her brow 
contracted, and a slight flush of her cheek showed 
the wily captain that resistance was in preparation. 

«« I know, my dear Mrs. Rooney, how gratifying it 
would be for even the highest of the land to speak 
of his grace’s condescension in such terms as you 
might speak ; but then, after all, how very fleeting 
such a triumph! Many would shrog their shoul- 
ders, and not believe the story. Some of those who 
believed, would endeavour to account for it as a 
joke: one of those odd wild fancies the duke is ever 
so fond ot .”’ Here she reddened deeply. “In 
fact, the malevolence and the envy of the world will 








ive a thousand turns to the circumstance; besides | 


that, after all, they would seem to have some reason 
on their side; for the publicity of the affair must 
forever prevent a repetition of the visit: whereas, on 
the other side, by a little discretion, by guarding our 
own secret”—here Phil looked knowingly in her 
eyes, as though to say they had one—* not only will 
the duke be delighted to continue his intimacy, but 
from the absence of all mention of the matter, all dis- 
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play on the subject, the world will be ten times more 
disposed to give credence to the fact than if it were 
paragraphed in every newspaper in the kingdom.” 

This was hitting the nail on the head with a ven- 
geance. Here was a picture, here a vision of happi- 
ness! Only to think of the duke dropping in, as a 
body might say, to take his bit of dinner, or his dish 
of tea in the evening, just in a quiet, homely, fa- 
mily way. She thought she saw him sitting with 
his feet on the fender, talking about the king and the 
queen, and the rest of the royal family, just as he 
would of herself and Paul, and her eyes involunta- 
rily turned towards the little bust, and two round 
full tears of pure joy trickled slowly down her cheeks. 

Yielding, at length, to these and similar - 
ments, Mrs. Rooney gave in her adhesion, hs 
treaty was arranged and agreed upon between the 
High Contracting Parties, which ran somewhat to 
this effect :— 

In the first place, for the enjoyment of certain ad- 
vantages to be hereafter more fully set forth, the lady 
was bound to maintain in all large companies, balls, 
dinners, drums and déjeuners, a rigid silence regard- 
ing the duke’s visit to her house, never speaking of, 
nor alluding to it, in any manner whatever, and, in 
fact, conducting herself in all respects, as if such a 
thing had never taken place. 

Secondly, she was forbid from making any direct 
inquiries in public respecting the health of the duke 
or the duchess, or exercising any overt act of per- 
sonal interest in these exalted individuals. 

Thirdly, so long as Mrs. Rooney strictly main- 
tained the terms of the covenant, nothing in the fore- 
going was to preclude her from certain other privi- 
leges: viz., blushing deeply when the duke’s name 
was mentioned, throwing down her eyes, gently 
clasping her hands, and even occasionally proceeding 
to a sigh ; neither was she interdicted from regarding 
any portion of her domicile as particularly sacred in 
consequence of its viceregal associations. A certain 
arm-chair might be selected for peculiar honours, 
and preserved inviolate, &c. 

And lastly, nevertheless notwithstanding that in 
all large assemblies Mrs. Rooney was to conduct 
herself with the reserve and the restrictions afore- 
said, yet in small réuntons de famille—. This 
O’Grady purposely inserted in French ; for, as Mrs. 
Paul could not confess her ignorance of that lan- 
guage, the interpretation must rest with himself. 
She was to enjoy a perfect liberty of detailing his 
grace’s advent; entering into all its details, discuss- 
ing, explaining, expatiating, inquiring with a most 
minute particularity concerning his health and ha- 
bits, and, in a word, conduct herself in all respects, 
to use her own expressive phrase, ‘“‘as if they were 
thick since they were babies.” 

Armed with this precious document, formally 
signed and sealed by both parties, O’Grady took his 
leave of Mrs. Rooney, not, indeed, in his usual free 
and easy manner, but with the respectful and deco- 
rous reserve of one addressing a favourite near the 
throne. Nothing could be more perfect than Phil’s 
profound obeisance, except perhaps the queenly de- 
meanour of Mrs. Rooney herself; for, with the ready 
tact of a woman, she caught up in a moment the al- 
tered phase of her position, and in the reflective light 
of O’Grady’s manner she learnt to appreciate her 
own brilliancy. 

“From this day forward,”’ muttered O’Grady, as 
he closed the door behind him and hurried down 
stairs, “‘ from this day forward she'll be greater than 





ever. Heaven help the lady mayoress that ventures 
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forth.” 


With these words he threw himself upon his | respectable shopkeeper 
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to shake hands with her, and the attorney’s wife will | to the delicacies and refinements of good living, that 
be a bold woman that asks her to a tea-party hence- | they would have turned up their noses with con- 


tempt at the humble and more homely fare of the 
Truly, it was a strange 


horse and cantered off towards the park to inform | picture to see these poor and ragged men as they sat 
the duke that all was happily concluded, and amuse | in groups upon the steps and on the bare flagway, 


him with a sight of the great Rooney treaty, which 
he well knew would throw the viceroy into convul- 


sions of laughter. 


CHAPTER XI.—A Wace. 


In a few weeks after the events I have mentioned, | 


the duke left Ireland, to resume his parliamentary 
duties in the House of Lords, where some measure 
of considerable importance was at that time ander 
Into the hands of the Lords Justices, 


discussion. u 
therefore, the government ad interim was delivered ; 
while upon Mrs. Paul Rooney devolved the more 


leasing task of becoming the leader of fashion, the 
Fread and fountain of all the gayeties and amuse- 
ments of the capital. Indeed, O’Grady half-hinted 
that his grace relied upon her to supply his loss, 
which manifestation of his esteem, so perfectly in 
accordance with her own wishes, she did not long 
hesitate to profit by. 

Had a stranger on his first arrival in Dublin passed 
along that part of Stephen’s Green, in which the 
“Hotel Rooney,” as it was familiarly called, was 
situated, he could not have avoided being struck, not 
only with the appearance of the house itself, but 
with that of the strange and incongruous assembly 
of all ranks and conditions of men that lounged 
about its doors. The house, large and spacious, 
with its windows of plate-glass, its Venetian blinds, 
its gaudily gilt and painted balcony, and its massive 
brass knocker, betrayed a certain air of pretension, 
standing as it did among the more sombre-looking 
mansions, where the real rank of the country resided. 
Clean windows and a bright knocker, however,— 


distinctive features as they were, in the metropolis | 


of those days,—would not have arrested the atten- 
tion of the passing traveller to the extent I have sup- 
posed, but that there were other signs and sights 
than these: at the open hall door, to which you as- 
cended by a flight of granite steps, lounged some 
half-dozen servants in powdered heads and gandy 
liveries ; the venerable porter in his leather chair, the 
ruddy coachman in his full-bottomed wig, tall foot- 
men with bouquets in their button-holes, were here 
to be seen reading the morning panes, or leisurely 
strolling to the steps to take a look at the weather 
and cast a supercilious glance at the insignificant 
tide of population that flowed on beneath them; a 
lazy and an idle race, they toiled not, neither did 
they spin, and I sincerely trust that Solomon’s cos- 
tume bore no resemblance to theirs. More immedi- 
ately in front of the house stood a mixed society of 
idlers, beggars, horseboys and grooms, assembled 
there from motives of curiosity or gain. Indeed, the 
rich odour of savoury viands that issued from the open 
kitchen windows and ascended through the area to 
the nostrils of those without, might in its appetizing 
steam have brought the dew upon the lips of greater 
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gourmands than they were ; all that French cookery | 


could suggest to impart variety to the separate meals 
of breakfast, luncheon, dinner, and supper, here went 


exposed to every wind of heaven, the drifting rain 
soaking through their frail and threadbare garments, 
yet criticizing, with practised acumen, the savoury 
food before them. Consommés, ragouts, paties, 
potages, jellies, with an infinity of that smaller 
pe-shot of epicurism with which fine tables are 
lled, all here met a fair and candid pep ep A 
little further off, and towards the middle of the street, 
stood another order of beings, who, with separate 


_and peculiar privileges, maintained themselves as a 


class apart: these were the horseboys, half-naked 
urehins, whose ages varied from eight to fourteen, 
but whose Jooks of mingled cunning and drollery 
would defy any guess as to their time of life, here 
sported in all the wild untrammelled liberty of Afri- 
can savages : the only art they practised was to lead 
up and down the horses of the various visitors whom 
the many attractions of the hotel Rooney brought 
daily to the house; and here you saw the proud and 

ampered steed, with fiery eye and swelling nostrils, 
led about by this ambulating mass of rags and po- 
verty, whose bright eye wandered ever from his own 
tattered habiliments to the gorgeous trappings and 

old embroidery of the sleek charger beside him. 
Tn the midst of these, such as were not yet employed 
amused themselves by cutting summersets, standing 
on their heads, walking erab-fashion, and other elas- 
sical performances, which form the little distractions 
of life for this strange sect. 

Jaunting-cars there were too, whose numerous 
fastenings of rope and cordage looked as though 
they were taken to pieces every night and put toge- 
ther in the morning, while the horse, a eare-worn 
and misanthropic-looking beast, would turn his head 
sideways over the shaft, to give a glance of eompas- 
sionating scorn at the follies and vanities of a world 
he was sick of. Not so the driver: equally low in 
condition, and fully as ragged in coat, the droll spirit 
that made his birthright was, with him, a lamp that 
neither poverty nor penury could quench. Ever 
ready with his joke, never baekward with his re- 
partee, prepared to comfort you by assurances of the 
strength of his ear and the goodness of his horse, 
while his own laughing look gave the lie to his 
very words, he would persuade yon that with him 
alone there was safety, while it was a risk of life 
and limb to travel with his rivals. 

These formed the ordinary dramatis persone, 
while every now and then some flashy equipage, 
with armorial bearings and showy liveries, would 
seatter the erowd right and left, set the led horses 
lashing among the by-standers, and even break up 
the decorous conviviality of a dinner-party grace- 
fully disposed upon the flags. Curricles, tandems, 
tilburies, and dennets, were constantly arriving and 
departing. Members of Daly’s with their green 
coats and buff waistcoats, whiskered dragoons, and 
plumed aides-de-camp were all mixed up together, 
while on the open balcony an indiscriminate herd 
of loungers telegraphed the conversation from the 
drawing-room to the street and thus all the bons mots, 
all the jests, all the witticisms that went forward 
within doors, found also a laughing auditory with- 


forward unceasingly, and the beggars who thronged | out; for it is a remarkable feature of this singular 
around the bars, and were fed with the crumbs from country that there is no turn of expression whose 
the rich man’s table, became by degrees so habituated | raillery is too delicate, no repartee whose keenness is 
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too fine, for the appreciation of the poorest and mean- | and condition, was looked upon as a kind of privi- 
est creature that walks the street. Poor Paddy, if | leged person in the Rooney family, sitting rather 
the more substantial favours of fortune be not your | later than usual after dinner, and having drank a 
fot, nature has linked you by a strong sympathy | great deal of wine, offered a wager that, on his ap- 
with tastes, habits, and usages which, by some sin-| pearance in the drawing-room, not only would he 
lar intuition, you seem ——— to comprehend. | propose for, but be accepted hy, any unmarried lad 
ne cannot dwell long among them without feeling | in the room. The puppyism and coxcombery of suc 
this, and witnessing how generally, how almost uni- | a wager might have been pardoned, were it not that 
versally, poverty of condition and wealth of intellect | the character of the individual when sober, was in 
go hand in hand together ; and, as it is only over the ge accordance with this drunken boast. The 
bleak and barren surface of some fern-clad heath, the | bet, which was for three hundred guineas, was at 
wildfire fashes through the gloom of night, so, it would | once taken up, and one of the party running hastily 
seem, the more brilliant fire-work of fancy would | up to the drawing-room, obtained the names of the 
need a soil of poverty and privation to produce it. | ladies there, which, being written on slips of paper, 
But, at length, to come back, the Rooneys now | were thrown into a hat, thus leaving chance to de- 
were installed as the great people of the capital ; | cide upon whom the happy lot was to fall. 
many of the ancien régime who held out sturdily be- | ** Mark ye, Upton,” cried Lord Dudley, as he pre- 
fore, and who looked upon the worthy attorney in| pared to draw forth his prize, “ mark ye, I didn’t say 
the light of an usurper, now gave in their allegiance, | 1’d marry her.” 
and regarded him as the true monarch: what his ** No, no,” resounded from different parts of the 
great prototype effected by terror, he brought about | room; “ we understand you perfectly.” 
by turtle; and, if Napoleon consolidated his empire} ‘ My bet,’’ continued he, “ is this, 1 have booked 
and propped his throne by the bayonets of the grand | it.” With these words lie opened a small memoran- 
army, so did Mr. Rooney establish his claims to | dum-book and read forth the following paragraph : 
power by the more satisfactory arguments—which, | — Three hundred with Upton that I don’t ask and 
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appealing, not only to the head, but to the stomach, | be accepted by any girl in Paul's drawing-room this 
convince, while they conciliate. You might criti-| evening, after tea. The choice to be decided by lot- 


cize his courtesy, but you could not condemn his 


claret. You might dislike his manners, but you 
could not deny yourself his mutton. 
all, matters took pretty much the same turn in Paris, 
as in Dublin: public opinion ran strong in both 


| tery. Isn’t that it ?”’ 
| Ves, yes, quite right, perfectly correct,” said 


Besides, after | several persons round the table. “ Come, my lord, 


| here is the hat.” 
** Shake them up well, Upton.” 





cases: the mass of the world consists of those who “*So here goes,”’ said Herbert, as affectedly tuck- 
receive benefits, and he who confers them deserves | ing up the sleeve of his coat, he inserted two fingers 
to be respected. We certainly thought so; and | and drew forth a small piece of paper carefully folded 
among those of darker hue who frequented Mr.|intwo. “I say, gentlemen, this is your affair; it 
Rooney’s table, three red coats might daily be seen, | don’t concern me.” With these words he threw it 
whose unchanged places, added to that indescribable carelessly on the table, and resuming his seat, lei- 
air of at-homeishness, bespoke them as the friends | surely filled his glass, and sipped his wine. 
of the family. «« Come, read it, Blake; read it up; who is she?” 
O’Grady, at Mrs. Rooney’s right hand, did the “ Gently, lads, gently ; patience for one moment. 
honours of the soup; Lord Dudley, at the other end | How are we to know if the wager be lost or won? 
of the table, supported Mr. Rooney, while to my lot | Is the lady herself to declare it ?” 
Miss Bellow fell; but, as our places at table never; ‘ Why, if you like it; it is perfectly the same to 
changed, there was nothing marked in my thus | me.” 
every day finding myself beside her, and resuming} ‘* Well, then,” rejoined Blake, “it is——Miss 
my place on our return to the drawing-room. ‘To | Bellew.” 
me, I confess, she formed the great attraction of the| No sooner was the name read aloud, than, instead 
house: less imbued, than my friend O’Grady, with | of the roar of laughter which it was expected would 
the spirit of fun, I could not have gone on from day | follow the announcement, a kind of awkward and con- 
to day to amuse myself with the eceentricities of the | strained silence settled on the party. Mr. Rooney 
Rooneys, while I could not, on the other hand, have | himself—who felt shocked beyond measure at this 
followed Lord Dudiley’s lead, and continued to re- | result, had been so long habituated to regard himself 
ceive the hospitalities of a house, while I sneered at | as nothing at the head of his own table, accepting, 
the pretensions of its owner. | not dictatitig, ite laws—would, had he dared, have 
Under any cireumstances, Louisa Bellew might | at once interfered to stay any further proceedings. 
be considered a very charming person; bat, con-| Many of those, too, around the table, who knew Sir 
trasted with those by whom she was surrounded, her | Simon Bellew, and felt how unsuitable and inadmis- 
attractions were very great: indeed, her youth, her | sible such a jest as this would be, if practised upon 
ligh-heartedness, and the buoyancy of her spirit, | kts daughter, whispered among themselves a hope that 
concealed to a great degree the sorrow it cost her to | the wager would be abandoned, and never thought of 
be associated with her present hosts; for, although | more by either party. 
they were kind to her, and she felt and acknowledg-| “Yes, yes,” said Upton, who was an officer in a 
ed their kindness, yet the humiliating sense of a po- | dragoon regiment, and although of a high family and 
sition whieh exposed her to the insolent familiarity | well connected, was yet very limited in his means. 
of the idle, the dissipated, or the nnderbred visitors | * Yes, yes, I quite agree. This foolery might be 
of the house, gradually impressed itself upon her | very good fun with some young ladies we know, but 
manner, and tempered her mild and pol | nature | with Miss Bellew the circumstances are quite differ- 
with a certain air of hauteur and distance. A circum- | ent; and, for my part, 1 withdraw from the bet.” 
stance, slight in iteelf, but sufficiently indicative of| ‘*Eh—aw! Pass down the claret, if you please. 





this, took place some weeke after what I have men-| You withdraw from the bet, then: that means you _ 


tioned. Lord Dudley de Vere, who, from his rank | pay me three hundred guineas; for d—n me, if Ido! 
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No, no; Iam not so young as that. I haven’t lost ; often afforded me an amusing study. Its stra 

fifteen thousand on the Derby without gaining some |.confusion of ranks and classes; its mélange of lords 
little insight into these matters—every bet is a p. p., | and loungers and city beauties ; the discordant tone 
if not stated to be the reverse. I leave it to any gen-| of conversation, where each person discussed the 


tleman in the room.”’ very thing he knew least of ; the blooming daughters 
“Come, come,De Vere,” said one, “listen to | of a lady mayoress talking “fashion and the musi- 
reason, my boy !” cal glasses ;” while the witless scion of a noble 


“Yes, Dudley,” cried another, “ only think over | house was endeavouring to pass himself as a sayer 
the thing. You must see——” of good things. These, now, however, afforded me 
“I only wish to see a check for three hundred. | neither interest nor pleasure; bent solely upon one 
And I’}] not be done.”’ thought, eager alone to ascertain how far dem Bel- 
“ Sir!” said Upton, springing from his chair, as | lew’s manner toward me was the fruit of artifice, or 
the blood mounted to his face and temples, “did you | the offspring of an artless and unsuspecting mind. I 
mean that expression to apply to me ?”’ left O’Grady to entertain a whole circle of turbaned 
“Sit down, Mr. Upton, for the love of heaven! | ladies, while I directed my course towards the little 
Sit down ; do, sir; his lordship never meant it at all. | boudoir where Louisa usually sat. 
See, now, I'll pay the money myself. Give me a| Ina house where laxity of etiquette and a freedom 
penand ink. 1°ll give you a check-on the bank this | of manner prevailed to the extent I have mentioned, 
minute.” Miss Bellew’s more cautious and reserved demea- 
‘What the devil signifies a trifle like that !*’ | nour was any thing but popular; and, as there was 
stammered out poor Paul, as he wiped his forehead | no lack of beauty, men found it more suitable to 
with his napkin, and looked the very picture of ter- | their lounging and indolent habits, to engage those 
ror. “Yes, my lord and gentlemen of the jury, we | in conversation who were less “ exigeante” in their 
agree to pay the whole costs of this suit.” demands for amusement, and were equally merry 
A perfect roar of laughter interrupted the worthy | themselves, as mercifully disposed when the mir 
attorney, and as it ran from one end of the table to | became not only easy, but free. 
the other, seemed to promise a happier issue to| Miss Bellew, therefore, was permitted to indulge 
this unpleasant discussion. many of her tastes unmolested; and, as one of these 
* There now,” said honest Paul, the Lord be | was to work at embroidery in the small room in 
praised, it is all settled! so let us have another | question, few persons intruded themselves upon her; 
cooper up, and then we’ll join the ladies.”’ and even they but for a short time, as if merely 
“Then I understand it thus,” said Lord Dudley ; | paying their required homage to a member of the 
** you pay the money for Mr. Upton, and I may erase | family. 
the bet from my book.” As I approached the door of the boudoir, my surprise 
“No, sir!” cried Upton, passionately. “I pay | was not a little to hear Lord Dudley de Vere’s voice. 
my own wagers—and if you still insist-———” the tones of which, though evidently subdued by de- 
** No, no, no,” cried several voices ; while, at the | sign, had aclear distinctness that made them per 
same time, to put an end at once to any further dis- | fectly audible where I stood. 
pute, the party suddenly rose to repair tothe draw-| “Eh! you can’t mean it, though. *Pon my soul, 
ing-room. it is too bad !—You know I shall lose my money if 
On passing —— the hall, chance, or perhaps | you persist.” 
design, on Lord Dudiey’s part, brought him beside| “1 trust Lord Dudley de Vere is too much of a 
Upton. “I wish you to understand, once more,”’ | gentleman to make my unprotected position in this 
said he, in a low whisper, “ that I consider the bet | house the subject of an insolent wager; I’m sure 
to hold.” nothing in my manner could ever have given encour- 
* Be it so,”’ was the brief reply, and they sepa- | agement to such a liberty.” 
rated. “ There, now ; I knew you didn’t understand it. 
O’Grady and myself having. dined that day in the | The whole thing was a chance; the odds were at 
country, only arrived in the Rooneys’ drawing-room | least eighteen to one against you: ha, ha! I mean 
as the dinner-party was entering it. Contrary to|inyourfavour. Devilish good mistake that of mine. 
their wont, there was less of loud talking, less of | They were all shaken up in a hat. You gee there 
uproarious and boisterous mirth, as they came up the | was no collusion—could be none.” 
stairs, than usual. O’Grady remarked this to me} “ My lord, this impertinence becomes past endur- 
afterwards. At the time, however, I paid but little |ing; and if you persist———” 
attention to it. The fact was, my thoughts were| ‘ Well, then, why not enter into the joke? It'll 
rincipally running in another channel. Certain | be a devilish expensive one to me if you don’t; that 
inuendoes of me | Dudley de Vere, certain broad |I promise you. What a confounded fool I was not 
hints he had ventured upon even before Mrs. Rooney, | to draw out when Upton wished it! D: nit! I 
had left upon my mind a kind of vague, undecided | ought to have known there is no trusting to a wo- 
impression that, somehow or other, | was regarded |man!” As he said this, he walked twice or thrice 
as their dupe. Miss Bellew’s manner was certainly | hurriedly to and fro, muttering as he went, with ill- 
more cordial, more kind to me than to any of the | suppressed passion, ‘* Laughed at, d——n me! that 
others who visited the house. The Rooneys them- |I shall be, all over the kingdom. To lose the mone 
selves omitted nothing to humour my caprices, and | is bad enough; but the ridicule of the thing, that’s 
indulge my fancies; affording me, at all times, op-| the devil! Stay, Miss Bellew, stop one minute; I 
ortunities of being alone with Louisa, joiging in | have another proposition to make. Begad, I see no- 
~ walks, and accompanying her on horseback. | thing else for it. This, you know, was al] a hum- 
Could there be any thing in all this? Was this the | bug; mere joke, nothing more. , Now, I can’t stand 
quarter in which the mine was to explode? This the way I shall be quisses about it, at all. So, here 
painful doubt hanging upon my mind, I entered the goes! hang me, if I don’t, make the proposition in 








drawing-room. |real earnest! There, now, say yes at once, and 
The drawing-room of 42, Stephen’s Green, had | we'll see if I can’t turn the laugh against them.” 
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There was a o~ for an instant, and then Miss | a chance might not again present itself, and must not 
Bellew spoke. [ would have given worlds to have | be thrown away. 
seen her at that moment; but the tone of her voice, My reasoning had come to this point, when a 
firm and unshaken, sank deep into my heart. tremendous knocking at my door, al a loud shout 
** My lord,” said she, “ this must now cease; but, | of “Jack! Jack Hinton!” anmounced O’Grady. 
as your lordship is fond of a wager, I have one for | This was fortunate. He was the only man whom I 
your acceptance. The sum shall be your own choos- | knew well enough to consult in such a matter; and 
ing. Whatever it be, I stake it freely, that, as I of all others, he was the one on whose advice and 
walk from this room, the first gentleman I meet— | counsel I could place implicit reliance. 
you like a chance, my lord, and you shall have one} ‘ What the deuse is all this, my dear Hinton ?”” 
—will chastise you before the world for your un- said he, as he grasped my hand in both of his. “I 
worthy, unmanly insult to a weak and unoffending | was playing whist with the tabbies when it occurred, 
girl.” As she spoke, she sprang from the room, her | and saw nothing of the whole matter. She fainted, 


eyes flashing with indignant fire, while her cheek, 
pale as death, and her heaving throat, attested how | 
deep was her passion. As she turned the corner of | 
the door, her eyes met mine. In an instant the truth 
flashed upon her mind. She knew I had over-| 
heard all that passed: she gasped painfully for | 
breath; her lips moved with scarce a sound; a Vio- | 
Jent trembling shook her from head to foot, and she | 
fell fainting to the ground. 

I followed her with my eyes as they bore her from 
the room ; and then, without a thought for any thing 
around me, I hurriedly left the room, dashed down | 
the stairs, and hastened to my quarters in the castle. 





CHAPTER XII.—A Nicar or Trovste. 





Untin the moment when I reached the room and | 
threw myself into a chair, my course respecting | 
Lord Dudley de Vere seemed to present not a single | 
difficulty. ‘The appeal so unconsciously made to me 
by Miss Bellew, not less than my own ardent in- | 
clination, decided me oncalling him out. No sooner, | 
however, did calm reflection succeed to the passion- | 
ate excitement of the moment, than at once I per- 
ceived the nicety of my position. Under what pos- | 
sible pretext could 1 avow myself as her champion, 
not as of her own choosing ? for I knew perfectly well 
that the words she attered were merely intended as a | 
menace, without the slightest idea of being acted on. | 
To suffer her name, therefore, to transpire in the affair, | 
would be to compromise her in the face of the world. 
Again, the confusion and terror she evinced when 
she beheld me at the door proved to me that, perhaps 
of all others, I was the last person she would have 
wished to have been a witness to the interview. 
What was to be done? The very difficulty of the 
affair only made my determination to go through | 
with it the stronger. I have already said my incli- 
nation also prompted me to this course. Lord Dud- 
ley’s manner to me, without being such as I could make 
a plea for resenting, had ever been of a supercilious 
and almost offensive character. If there be any 
thing which more deeply than another wounds our 
self-esteem, it is the assumed superiority of those 
whom we heartily despise. More than once he ven- 





tured upon hinting at the plans of the Rooneys re- 
specting me, suggesting that their civilities only con- 
cealed a deeper object; and all this he did with a| 
tone of half-insolence that irritated me ten times | 
more than an open affront. 

Often and often had I promised myself that a day 
of retribution must come. Again and againI lay 
this comfort to my heart—that, one time or other, 
his habitual prudence would desert him; that his 
transgression would exceed the narrow line that 
separates an impertinent freedom from an insult, and | 
then——. Now, this time had come at last. Such | 


didn’t she? What the deuse could you have said or 
done ?”” 

** Could Jhave said ordone? What do you mean, 
O’Grady ?” 

**Come. come, be frank with me; what was it? 
If you are in a scrape, I am notthe man to leave 
you in it.” 

“* First of all,’ said I, assuming with all my might 
a forced and simulated composure, first of all, tell 
me what you heard in the drawing-room.” 

“What I heard? Egad, it was plain enough. In 
the beginning, a young lady came souse down upon 
the floor; screams and smelling-bottles followed ; a 
general running hither and thither, in which confa- 
sion, by-the-bye, our adversaries contrived to manage 
a new deal, though I had four by honours in my hand. 
—Old Miss Macan upsets my markers, drank my 
negus, and then fainted off herself, with a face like 
an nr rose.” 

‘** Yes, yes; but,” said I, impatiently, “* what of 
Miss Bellew ?” 

“ What of her! that you must know best. You 
know, of course, what occurred between you.” 

‘*My dear O’Grady,” said I, with passionate 
eagerness, ‘“‘do be explicit. What did they say in 
the drawing-room? What turn has been given to 
this affair ?” 

‘“‘ Faith, I can’t tell you; I am as much in the dark 
as my neighbours. After the lady was carried out 
and you ran away, they all began talking it over. 
Some said you had been proposing an elopement : 
others said you hadn’t. The Rileys swore you had 
asked to have your picture back again; and old Mrs. 
Ram, who had planted herself behind a curtain to 
overhear all, forgot, it seems, that the window was 
open, and caught such a cold in her head, and sucha 
deafness, that she heard nothing. She says, how- 
ever, that your conduct was abominable: and, in 
fact, my dear Hinton, the whole thing is a puzzle to 
us all.” 

*¢ And Lord Dudley de Vere,” said I, “ did he of- 
fer no explanation ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, something pretty much in his usual 
style: pulled up his stock, ran his fingers through 
his hair, and muttered some indistinct phrases about 
lovers’ quarrels.” 

‘“ Capital !” exclaimed I, with delight 7‘ nothing 


could be better, nothing more fortunate than this! , 


Now, O’Grady, listen to my version of the matter, 
and then tell me how to proceed init.” I here de- 
tailed to my friend every circumstance that had oc- 
curred from the moment of my entering to my de- 
parture from the drawing-room. 

** As to the wager,” said I, “* what it was, when 
made, and with whom, I know not.” 

“ Yes, yes; I know all that,”’ interrupted O’Gra- 
dy: ‘I have the whole thing perfectly before me. 

ow, let us see what is to be done; and, first of 
all, allow me to ring the bell for some sherry and 
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water—that’s the head and front of a consultation.” 
When O’Grady had mixed his glass, sipped, cor- 
rected, and sipped again, he beat the bars of the 
grate a few moments contemplatively with the poker, 
and then turning to me, gravely said, “We must 

arade him, Jack, that’s certain. Now for the how. 

ur friend Dudley is not much given to fighting, 
and it will be rather difficult to obtain his consent. 
Indeed, if it had not been for the insinuation he threw 
out, after you had left the room, I don’t well see how 
you could push him to it.” 

“Why, my dear O’Grady, wasn’t there quite 
cause enough *” 

“Plenty, no doubt, my dear Jack, as far as feel- 
ing goes; but there are innumerable cases in this 
life, which, like breaches of trust in law, escape 
with slight punishment. Not but that, when you 
owe a man a grudge, you have it always in your 
power to make him sensible of it; and among gen- 
tlemen there is the same intuitive perception of a 
contemplated collision as you see at a dinner-party, 
when one fellow puts his hand on a decanter; his 
friend at the end of the table siniles, and cries, “With 
pleasure, my boy! There is one thing, however, 
In your favour—”’ 

** What is that ?” said I, eagerly. 

* Why, he has lost his wager; that’s pretty clear; 
and, as that won’t improve his temper, it’s possible 
—mind, I don’t say more—but it’s possible he may 
fee] better disposed to turn his irritation into valour ; 
a much more common process in metaphysical chy- 
mistry than the world wots of. Under these circum- 
stances, the best — to do, as it strikes me, is to 
try the cause, as our friend Paul would say, on the 
general issue: that is, to wait on Herbert; tell him 
we wish to have a meeting; that, after what has 
passed—that’s a sweet phrase, isn’t it? and has got 
more gentlemen carried home on a door than any 
other I know—that after what has passed, the thing 
is unavoidable ; and the sooner it comes off, the bet- 
ter. He can’t help referring me to a friend, and he 
can scarcely find any one that won’t see the thing 
with oureyes. It’s quite clear Miss Bellew’s name 
must be kept out of the matter: and now, my boy, 
if you agree with me, leave the whole affair in my 
hands, tumble into bed, and go to sleep as fast as you 
can.” 

‘*]T leave it all to you, Phil,” said I, shaking his 
hand warmly; “ oad, to prove my obedience, I°ll be 
in bed in ten minutes.” 

O’Grady finished the decanter of sherry, buttoned 
up his coat, and, slapping his boot with his cane, 
sauntered down stairs, whistling an Irish quick-step 
as he went. 

When I had a agen omens my undressing, I 
sat down before the fire, and, unconsciously to my- 
self, fell into a train of musing about my present 
condition. I was very young; knew little of the 
world; the very character of my education was so 
much under the eye and direction of my mother, that 
my knowledge was even less than that of the gene- 

ity of young men of my own time of life. It is 
not surprising, then, if the events which my new ca- 
reer hurried so rapidly one upon another, in some 
measure confused me. Of duelling I had, of course, 
heard repeatedly, and had Jearned to look upon the 
necessity of it as more or less imperative upon every 
man in the outset of his career. Such was,in a 





great measure, the tone of the day ; and the man who 
attained a certain period of life, without having had 
at least one affair of honour, was rather suspected 
of using a degree of pradent caution in his conduct 
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with the world, than of following the popular maxim 
of the period, which said, “ Be always ready with 


istol.”’ 

he affair with Lord Geor, 
upon rather as a lucky hit; 1 might as well make 
my debit with him as with any other. So much, 
then, for the prejudices of the period. Now, for my 
private feelings on the subject, they were, I confess, 
any thing but satisfactory. Without at all enterin 
into any anticipation I might have felt as to the fina 
result, I could not avoid feeling ashamed of myself 
for my total ignorance about the whole matter; not 
only, as I have said, had I never seen a duel, but I 
never had fired a pistol twice in my life. Iwas natu- 
rally a nervous fellow, and the very idea of firing at 
a word would, I knew, render me more so. My 
dread that the peculiarity of my constitution might 
be construed into want of courage, increased my irri- 
tability: while I felt that my endeavour to acquit 
myself with all the ——_ and punctilio of the 
occasion, would inevitably lead me to the commis- 
sion of some mistake or blunder. 

And then, as to my friends at home, what would 
my father say? His notions on the subject I knew 
were | rigid, and only admitted the necessity of 
an appeal to arms as the very last resort: what ac- 
count could I give him sufficiently satisfactory of my 
reasons for going out? How would my mother feel, 
with all her aristocratic prejudices, when she heard 
of the society where the affair originated; when 
some glowing description of the Rooneys should 
teach her t~and this some kind friend or other was 
certain to undertake;—and, worse than all, Lady 
Julia, my high-born cousin, whose beauty and sar- 
casm had inspired me with a mixture of admiration 
and dread. How should I ever bear the satirical 
turn she would give the whole affair? her malice 
increased, as it would be, by the fact that a youn 
and pretty girl was mixed up in it; for, somehow, 
must confess, a kind of half-flirtation had always 
subsisted between my cousin and me. Her beauty, 
her wit, her fascinating manner, rendering me at 
times over head and éars in love with her: while, at 
others, the indifference of her manner towards me, 
or, still worse, the ridicule to which she exposed 
me, would break the spell and dissipate the enchant- 
ment. Thoughts like these were far from assuring 
me, and contributed but little towards that confi- 
dence in myself I stood so much in need of; and, 
again, what if I were to fall? As this thought set- 
tled onmy mind, I resolved to write home—not to 
my father, however: I felt a kind of constraint 
about unburdening myself to him at such a mo- 
ment. My mother was equally out of the question : 
in fact, a letter to her could only be an apologetic 
narrative of my life in Ireland; softening down 
what she would call the atrocities of my associates, 
and giving a kind of Rembrandt tint to the Rooneys, 
which might conceal the more vivid colouring of 
their vulgarity. At such a moment I had no heart 
for this; such trifling would ill suitmenow. To 
Lady Julia, then, I determined to write; she knew 
me well. Besides, I felt that, when I was no more, 
the kindliness of her nature would prevail, and she 
would remember me but as the little lover that 
brought her bouquets from the conservatory ; that 
wrote letters to her from Eton ; that wore her picture 
round his neck at Sandhurst—and, by-the-bye, that 
picture I had still in my possession; this was the 
time to restore it. I opened my writing-desk and 
took it out. It was a strange love-gift, painted when 
she was barely ten years old, It represented a very 


the 
» therefore, I looked 
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lovely child, with blue eyes, and a straight regula- 
rity of feature, like a Grecian statue. 
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I could searce restrain a smile at the notion of 


The imtensity | dieting a man for a duel, though, I confess, there 


of look that, after-years developed more fully, and | seemed. something excessively blood-thirsty about it. 
the slight curl of the lip, that betrayed the incipient | However, resolved to give Corny a favourable im- 


spirit of mockery, were "both there. Still was she) 
very beautiful. I placed the miniatare before me, 
and fixed my eyes upon it, while, carried away by | 
the illusion of the moment, I burst into a rhapsody 
of proffered affection, while I vindicated myself 
against any imputation my intimacy with Miss 
Bellew might give rise to. As I proceeded, how- 
ever, I discovered that my pleading scarce esta- 
blished my innocence even to myself; so I turned 
away, and once more sat down moodily before the fire. 

The castle-clock struck two: I started up, some- 
what ashamed of myself at not having complied 
with O’Grady’s advice, and at once threw myself 
on my bed, and fell sound asleep. Some confused 
impression upon my mind of a threatened calamity, 
gave a gloomy character to all my dreams; and 
more than once I awoke with a sudden start, and 
looked about me. The flickering and uncertain 
glare of the dying embers threw strange and goblin | 
shapes upon the wall, and on the old oak floor. 
The window-curtains waved mournfully to and fro, | 
as the sighing night-wind pierced the openings of 
the worn casements, adding, by some unknown sym- 
pathy, to my gloom and depression ; and, although I 
quickly rallied myself from these foolish fancies, and 
again sank into slumber, it was always again to wake 
with the same unpleasant impressions, and with the 
same sights and sounds about me. Towards morning, | 











pression of my coolness, I said, “ Let me have the 
chocolate and a couple of eggs.” 
He gave a grin a demon might have envied, as he 


| muttered to himself, ** He wants to try and die game: 


ugh, ugh.” With these words he waddled out of 
the room to prepare my breakfast; his alacrity cer- 
tainly increased by the circumstance in which he 
was employed. 

No sooner was I alone than I opened the pistol- 
case to examine the weapons: they were, rnd rom 
good ones; but a ruder, more ill-fashioned, clumsy 
pair it would be impossible to conceive. The stock, 
which extended nearly to the end of the barrel, was 
notched with grooves for the fingers to fit in: the 
whole terminating in an uncouth knob, inlaid with 
small pieces of silver, which at first I imagined were 
purely ornamental. On looking closer, however, I 
perceived that each of them contained a name and a 
date, with an ominous phrase beneath, which ran 
thus: * Killed!” or thus: “ Wounded!” 

“ Egad,” thought J, “they are certainly the cool- 
est people in the world in this island, and have the 
strangest notions withal of cheering a man’s cour- 
age!’ It was growing late, meanwhile; so without 
further loss of time I sprang out of bed, and set 
about dressing, huddling my papers and Julia’s por- 
trait into my writing-desk. I threw into the fire a 
few letters, and was looking about my room lest any 


at length I fell into a deep, unbroken sleep, from which | thing should have escaped me, when suddenly the 
I was awakened by the noise of some one rudely | quick movement of horses’ feet on the pavement be- 
drawing my curtains. J looked up, as I rubbed my | neath drew me to the window. As I looked out, I 
eyes: it was Corny Delany, who, with a mahogany | could just catch a glimpse of O’Grady’s figure as he 
box under his arm, and a little bag in his hand, | sprang from a high tandem; I then heard his foot as 
stood eyeing me with a look, in which his habitual | he mounted the stairs, and the next moment he was 


ill temper was dashed with a slight mixture of scorn | 
and pity. 

** So you are awake at last!” said he; * faith and | 
you sleep sound, and -” This he muttered be- | 
tween his teeth ;—* and maybe it’s sounder you'll | 
sleep to-morrow night! The captain bid me call | 
you at seven o’clock, and it’s near eight now. | 
That blackguard of a servant of yours wouldn’t get 
up to open the door, till I made a cry of fire outside, | 
and puffed a few mouthfuls of smoke through the | 
key-hole!”’ 

** Well done, Corny ! but where’s the captain?” 

‘* Where is he ? sorrow one o’ me knows! Maybe 
at the watch-house, maybe in George’s street bar- 
rack, maybe in the streets, maybe——-: och, troth! | 
there’s many a place he might be, and good enough 
for him any of them. Them’s the tool’s well oiled ; 








knocking at my door. 

“ Holloa!” cried he, “ by Jove, I have had a night 
of it! Help me off with the coat, Jack, and order 
breakfast, with any number of mutton chops you 
please; I never felt so voracious in all my life. 
Early rising must be a bad thing for the health, if it 
makes a man’s appetite so painful.” 

While I was giving my necessary directions, 
O’Grady stirred up the fire, drew his chair close to 
it, and, planting his feet upon the fender, and ex- 
panding his hands before the blaze, called out, 

“Yes, yes, quite right, cold ham and a devilled 
drumstick, by all means: the mulled claret must 
have nothing but cloves and a slice of pine-apple in 
it; and, mind, don’t let them fry the kidneys in 
champagne; they are fifty times better in moselle: 
we'll have the champagne au naturel: there now, 





I put flints in them.” | shut the door; there’s a confounded current of air 

* And what have you got in the bag, Corny ?” |comes up that cold staircase. So, come over, my 

** Maybe you’ll see time enough. I's the lint, the | boy: let me give you all the news; and to begin: 
sticking plaster, and the bandages, and the turn-an’- | After I mented with you, I went over to De Vere’s 
twist.” This, be it known, was the Delany for quarters, and heard that he had just changed his 
“tourniquet.” * And, faith, it’s a queer use to put clothes and driven over to Clare street; I followed 
the same bag to; his honour the judge had it made | immediately; but, as ill-luck would have it, he left 
to carry his notes in. Ugh, ugh, ugh; a bloody little | that just five minutes before, with Watson, of the 
bag it always was! Many’s the time I seen the fifth, who lives in one of the hotels near; this, you 
poor craytures in the dock have to hould on by the | know, looked like business; and, as they told me 
spikes, when they’d see him put his hands in it! | they were to be back in half an hour, I cut into a 
It’s not lucky, the same bag! Will you have some | rubber of whist with Darcy and the rest of them, 
brandy and water, and a bit of dry toast? It’s what! where, what with between losing heavily, and wait- 
the captain always gives them the first time they go | ing for those fellows, I never got up till half-past 
out. When they’re used to it, a cup of chocolate | four: when I did, minus Paul’s check, all the loose 
with a spoonful of whiskey is a fine thing for the | cash about me, and a bill for one hundred and thirty 
hand.” to Vaughan. Pleasant, al) that, wasn’t it? Monk, 
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who took my place, told me that Herbert and Wat- 
Son were gone out together to the park, where | 
should certainly find them. Off thén I set for the 
Phenix, and, just as I was entering the gate of the 
lodge, a chaise covered with portmanteaus and hat- 
boxes drove past me; I bad just time to catch a 
glimpse of De Vere’s face, as the light fell suddenly 
— it; 1 turned as quickly as. possible, and gave 
chase down Barrack street ; we flew, he leading, and 
I endeavouring to keep up; but my poor hack was 
so done up, between waiting at the club and the 
sharp drive, that I found we couldn’t keep up the 
i fortunately, however, a string of coal-cars 

locked up Essex-bridge, upon which my friend 
eame to a check, and I also. { jumped out immedi- 
ately, and, running forward, just got up in the nick, 
as they were once more about to move forward. 
* Ah, Dudley.’ cried I, ‘I’ve had a sharp run for it, 
but by good fortane have found you at last;’ I wish 

ou had seen his-face as I said these words; he 
wee forward in the carriage so as completely to 
prevent Watson, who was with him, overhearing 
what passed. 

“* May I ask,’ said he, endeavouring to get up a 
little of his habitual coolness; * may I ask, what so 
very pressing has sent you in pursuit of me ?’ 

“Nothing which should cause your present un- 
easiness,’ replied I, in a tone and a look he could 
not mistake. 

“* Eh—aw! don’t take you exactly; any thing 
gone wrong?’ 

*«¢ You’ve a capital memory, my lord, when it 
suits you; pray call it to your aid for a few moments, 
and it will save us both a deal of trouble: my busi- 
ness with you is on the part of Mr. Hinton, and I 
have to request you will, at once, refer me to a 
friend.’ 

“* Eh! you want to fight? is that it? I say, 
Watson, they want to make a quarrel out of that 
foolish affair that I told you of.’ 

*¢¢Is Major Watson your friend on this occasion, 
my lord 1” 

“*No; O no; that is, I didn’t say I told 
Watson how they walked into me for three hundred 
at Rooney’s—must confess that I deserved it richly 
for dining among such a set of fellows, and, as I’ve 
paid the money and cut the whole concern, I don’t 
see what more’s expected of me.’ 

“* We have very little expectation, my lord, buta 
slight hope, that ‘you'll not disgrace the cloth you 
wear, and the profession you follow.’ 

“*] say, WatSon, do you think I ought to take 
notice of these words?’ 

*** Wonld your lordship like them stronger ?” 

** One moment, if you please, Captain O’Grady,’ 
said Major Watson, as, opening the door of the 
chaise, he sprang out, ‘Lord Dudley de Vere has 
detailed to me, and of course correctly, the whole of 
his last night’s proceedings. He has expressed him- 





self as ready and anxious to apologize to your friend | 


for any offence he may have given him: in fact, that 
their families are in some way connected, and any 
falling out would be a very unhappy thing between 
them ; andy last of all, Lord Dudley has resigned his 
appointment as aide-de-camp, and resolved on leaving 
Ireland ; in two hours more he will sail from this: 
so I trust that, under every circumstance, you will see 
the propriety of not pressing the affair any farther.’ 

«+ With the apology P 

“* That of course,’ said Watson. 

 ¢] say,’ cried Herbert, ‘ we shall be late at the 
pig@on-house : it’s half-past seven.’ 
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Watson whispered a few words into his eat; he 
was silent fora second and a slight crimson flush 
sétiled’on his cheek. 

“*I¢ won’t do for me if they talk of this after. 
wards; hut tell him——I mean Hinton, that I am 
sorry, that is, T wish him to forgige’ 

“ «There, there,’ said I, impatiently, ‘ drive on, 
that is quite enough.’ 

“The next moment the chaise was out of sight, 
and I leaned against the balustrade of the bridge, 
with a sick feeling at my heart I never felt before. 
Vaughan came by at the moment with his tandem ; 
so I made him turn about and set me down; and 
here I am, my boy, now that my qualmishness has 
passed off, ready to eat you out of house and home, 
if the means would only present themselves.” 

Here ended O’Grady’s narrative; and, as break- 
fast very shortly after made its appearance, our con- 
versation dropped into broken, disjointed sentences ; 
the burden of which, on his part, was that, although 
no man would deserve more gratitude from the 
household and the garrison generally than myself, 
for being the means of exporting Lord George, yet 
that, under every view of the case, all effort should 
be made to prevent publicity, and stop the current of 
scandal such an event was calculated to give rise to 
in the city. 

** No fear of that, I hope,” said I. 

“« Every fear, my dear boy. We live in a village 
here: every man hears his friend’s watch tick, and 
every lady knows what her neighbour paid for her 
paste diamonds. However, be comforted ; your repu- 
tation will scarcely stretch across the channel; and 
one’s notoriety must have strong claims before it 
pass the custom-house at Liverpool.” 

“ Well, that is something; but, hang it, O’Grady, 
I wish I had had a shot at him.” 

“Of course you do: nothing more natural, and at 
the same time, if you care forthe lady, nothing more 
mal-apropos. Do what you will, her name will be 
mixed up in the matter ; but had it gone further, she 
must have been deeply compromised between you. 
You are too young, Jack, to understand much of 
this; but take my word for it Fight about your 
sister, your aunt, your maternal grandmother, if you 
like, but never for the girl you are about to marry. 
It involves a false position to both her and yourself: 
and now that I am giving advice, just give me 
another cutlet. I say, Corny, any hot potatoes ?” 

“ Thim was hot a while ago,” said Corny, with- 
out taking his hands from his pockets. 

“Well, it is pleasant to know even that. Put 
that pistol case back again. Ah! there goes 
Vaughan ; I want a word with him.” 

So saying, he sprang up and hastened 
stairs. 

“ What did he say I was to do with the pistols ?”’ 
said Corny, as he polished the case with the ample 
cuff of his coat. 

“You are to put them by——we shan’t want 
them this morning.” 

“And there is to be no dewil after all,” said he, 
with a most fiendish grin. “ Ugh, ugh, didn't 1 
know it? Ye’s come from the wrong side of the 
water for that. It’s little powder ye blaze, for all 
your talking.” 

Taking out one of the pistols as he spoke, he ex- 
amined the lock for afew minutes patiently, and 
then muttered to himself—** Wasn’t I right to put in 
the ould flints? The devil a more ye’d be doing, I 
guessed, nor making a flash in the pan!” 

It was rather difficult, even with every allowance 
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for Mr. Delany’s temper, to submit to his insolence 
patiently. After all, there was nothing better to be 
done; for Corny was even greater in reply than at- 
tack, and any rejoinder on my part would unques- 
tionably have made me fare the worse. Endea- 
vouring, therefore, to hum a tune, I Strolled to the 
window and looked out; while the imperturbable 
Corny, opening the opposite sash, squibbed off both 
pistols, previous to replacing them in the box. 

I cannot say what it was in the gesture and the 
action of this little fiend; but somehow the air of 
absurdity thus thrown over our quarrel by this ludi- 
crous termination, hurt me deeply; and Corny’s 
face, as he snapped the trigger, was a direct insult. 
All my self-respect, all my self-approval gave way 
in a moment, and I could think of nothing but Cross 
Corny’s commentary on my courage. 

“Yes,” said I, half aloud, “it is a confounded 
country! If for nothing else, that every class and 
condition of man thinks himself capable to pronounce 
upon his neighbour. Hard drink and duelling are 
the national penates; and Heaven help him who 
does not adopt the religion of the land! My En- 
glish servant would as soon have thought of criti- 
cising a chorus of Euripides, as my conduct; and 
yet this little wretch not only does so, but does it to 
my face, superadding a sneer upon my country.” 

This, like many other of my early reflections on 
Ireland, had its grain of truth and its bushel of fal- 
lacy ; and before I quitted the land, I learned to make 
the distinction. 





CHAPTER XIV.—Tae Partine. 


From motives of delicacy towards Miss Bellew, I 
did not call that day at the Rooneys’. For many 
months, such an omission on my part never occurred. 
Accordingly, when O’Grady returned at night to the 
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castle bucks,” shouted a rival publisher,—the Col- 
burn to this Bentley,—“ wid a beautitul new song to 
an old tune: 


‘ Bang it up, bang it up, to the lady in the Green.’ ’’ 


“Give me one, if you please,” said a motherly- 
looking woman in a gray cloak. 

“No, ma’am, a penny,” responded the vendor. 
“The bloody fight for a halfpenny! What!” said 
he; “would you have an Irish melody and the 
pieture of an illigant female for a copper?” 

“Sing us the song, Peter,”’ called out another. 

“ This is too bad!” said I, passionately, as driving 
the spurs into my horse, I dashed ty ab Tag- 

d mob, upsetting and overturning all before me. 
Not, however, before I was recognized; and, as I can- 
tered down the street, a shout of derision and a hail- 
storm of offensive epithets followed me as I went. 

It was, I confess, some time before I recovered my 
equanimity enough to think of my visit. For my- 
self, individually, I cared little or nothing; but who 
could tell in what form these things might reach my 
friends in England? How garbled! how e 
rated! how totally perverted! And then, too, Miss 
Bellew! It was evident that she was alluded to, 
I trembled to think that her name, polluted by the 
lips of such wretches as these, should be cried 
through the dark alleys and purlieus of the capital; 
a scoff and a mockery among the very outeasts of 
vice! 

As I turned the corner of Grafton-street, a show 
carriage, with four gray horses, passed me by. 
knew it was the Rooney equipage, and, although, 
for a moment, I was chagrined that the object of my 
visit was defeated, on second thoughts I satisfied 
myself that, perhaps, it was quite as well; so I rode 
on to leave my card. On reaching the door, from 
which some visitors were turning away, I discovered 
that I had forgotten my ticket-case: so I dismounted 
to write my name in the visiting-book; for this ob- 
servance among great people Mrs. Rooney had bor- 








castle, he laughingly told me that the house was in 
half mourning. Paul sat moodily over his wine, 
scarce lifting his head, and looking, what he himself 
called, nonsuited. Mrs. Paul, whose grief was al- 
ways in the active mood, sobbed, hiccupped, gulped, 
and waved her arms as if she had lost a near relative. 
Miss Bellew did not appear at all, and Phil disco- 
vered that she had written home that morning, request- 
ing her father to send for her without loss of time. 
*‘ The affair, as you see,” continued O’Grady, “has 
turned out ill for all parties. Dudley has lost his 
post, you your mistress, and I my money: a pretty 
good illustration how much mischief a mere fool can 
at any moment make in society.” 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon, when I 
mounted my horse to ride over to Stephen’s Green. 
As I passed slowly along Dame-street, my attention 
was called to a large placard which, in front of a 
house opposite the lower castle gate, had attracted a 
considerable crowd around it. I was spared the ne- 
cessity of stopping to read, by the hoarse shout of a 
ragged ruffian, who elbowed his way through the 
mob, carrying on one arm a mass of printed hand- 
bills; the other hand he held beside his mouth, to aid 
the energy of his declamation. ‘ Here’s the full 
and true account,” cried he, ‘*of the bloody and me- 
Jan-cho-ly duel that tuk place yesterday morning in 
the Phaynix Park, between Lord Dudley de Vere 
and Mr. Hinton, two edge-ducongs to his Grace 
the Lord Liftinint, wid all the particulars, for one 
ha’penny.” 


rowed, to the manifest horror and dismay of many 
respectable citizens. 

*¢A note for you, sir,” said the butler, in his most 
silvery accent, as he placed a small sealed billet in 
my hand. I opened it hastily. It contained but 
two lines: ‘“ Miss Bellew requests Mr. Hinton will 
kindly favour her with a few moments’ conversa- 
tion, at an early opportunity.” 

“Ts Miss Bellew at home ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the servant, who stood waiting 
to precede me up Stairs, and announce me. 

‘Mr. Hinton,” said the man; and the words 
echoed in the empty drawing-room, as he closed the 
door behind me: the next moment I heard the rustle 
of a silk dress, and Miss Bellew came out of the bou- 
doir and walked towards me. Contrary to her usual 
habit,—which was to hold out her hand to me,—she 
now came timidly, hesitatingly forward; her eyes 
downcast, and her whole air and appearance indi- 
cating, not only the traces of sorrow, but of physical 
suffering. 

‘Mr. Hinton,” said she, in a voice every accent 
of which vibrated on my heart, “I have taken the 
liberty to ask a few moments’ interview with you; 
for, although it is not only probable, but almost cer- 
tain, we shall not meet again, yet 1 wish to explain 
certain portions of my conduct, and, indeed, to make 
them the reason of a favour I have to ask at your 
hands.” 

‘* Permit me to interrupt you for a moment,” said I. 











‘+Here’s the whole correspondence between the 
June—Nov., 1842.—Museum. 88 


“It is evident how painful the matter you would 
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speak of is to you; you have no necd of explanation, 
least of all to me. By accident, I overheard that 
which, however high my esteem for Miss Bellew 
before, could but elevate her in my eyes. Pass, 
then, at once, I beseech you, to what you call a fa- 
vour: there is no service you can seek for ” 

“I thank you,” replied she, in a voice scarcely ar- 
ticulate: “ you have, indeed, spared me much in not 
asking me to speak of what it is misery enough to 
remember; but it is not the first time my unprotected 
position in this house has exposed me to outrage: 
though assuredly it shall be the last.” The tone of 
indignation she spoke in supplied her with energy, as 
she Forriedly continued: ‘Already, Mr. Hinton, per- 
sons have dared to build a scandal! upon the frail foun- 
dation of this insolent wager. Your name has been 
mixed up with it in sucha way that no possible inter- 
course could exist between us without being construed 
into evidence of a falsehood: therefore, | have made 
up my mind to ask you to discontinue your visits here 
for the few days I may yet remain. I have already 
written home, the answer may arrive the day after to- 
morrow ; and while I feel that I but ill repay the hos- 
pitality and kindness I have received, and have met 
with, in closing the door to a most valued guest, I am 
assured you will understand and approve my motives, 
and not refuse me my request.” 

Delighted at the prospect of being in some way en- 
gaged in a service, I had listened with a throbbing 
heart, up to the moment she concluded. Nothing 
could so completely overthrow all my hopes as these 
last few words. Seeing my silence and my con- 
fusion—for I knew not what to say—she added, in a 
slightly tremulous voice :— 

“Tam sorry, Mr. Hinton, that my little knowledge 
of the world should have led me into this indiscretion : 
I perceive from your manner that I have asked a sa- 
crifice you are unwilling to make: I ought to have 
known that habits haye their influence, as well as 
inclinations; and that this house, being the resort of 
your friends é 

“0, how much, how cruelly you have mistaken 
me! Not on this account, not for such reasuns as 
you suppose did I hesitate in my reply; far from 
it; indeed, the very cause which made me a frequent 








visitor of this house, is that which now renders me | 
A slight flush upon her | 


untble to answer you.” 
cheek, and a tremulous motion of her lip, prevented 
my adding more. ‘Fear not, Miss Bellew,” said 
I, “fear not from me; however different the feeling 
that would prompt it, no speech of mine shall cause 
you pain to listen to, however the buried thought may 
rack my own bosom. You shall have your request: 
good-bye.” 

“ Nay, nay, not so,”’ said she, as she raised her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and gave a soft but sickly 
smile; “you mustn’t go without my thanking you 
for all your kindness. It may so chance that one 
day or other you will visit the wild west; if so, pray 
don’t forget that my father, of whom you have heard 


me speak so much, would be but too happy to thank | 


one, who has been so kind to his daughter; and, if 
that day should come,’’—here a slight gleam of ani- 
mation shot across her features—“ I beseech you not 
to think from what you will sce of me there, that I 
have forgotten all your good teaching, and all your 
lessons about London manner, though I sadly fear 
that neither my dress nor deportment will testify in 
my favour; and so good-bye.” She drew her glove 
from her hand, as she spoke. I raised the taper fin- 
gers respectfully to my lips, and, without venturing 
another look, muttered ** good-bye,” and left the room. 
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| As step by step I loitered on the stairs, I strag- 
gled with myself against the rising temptation to 
urry back to her presencé, and tell her that, although 
| hitherto the fancied security of meeting her every day 
;had made me a stranger to my own emotions, the 
|hour of parting hadgdispelled the illusion: the 
| thought Geguuien had unveiled the depths of my 
—— and told me that I loved her. Was this true? 
| it was. 


CHAPTER XV.—Tue Lertrer rrom Home. 


Feientne illness to O’Grady as the reason of my 
not going to the Rooneys’, I kept my quarters for se- 
veral days. during which time it required all my reso- 
lution to enable me to keep my promise; and scarcely 
an hour of the day went over without my feeling tempt- 
ed to mount my horse and try if, perchance, I could 
not catch even a passing look at her once more. 
Miss Bellew was the first woman who had ever treat- 
ed me as a man: this, in itself, had a strong hold 
on my feelings; for, after all, what flattery is there 
so artful as that which invests us with a character to 
which we feel in our hearts our pretension is doubt- 
ful? Why has college life, why has the army, such 
a claim upon our gratitude at our outset in the world ? 
Is it not the acknowledgment of our manhood? and 
for the same reason the man who first accepts our 
bill, and the woman who first receives our addresses, 
have an unqualified right to our regard for evermore. 

It is the sense of what we seem to others, that 
moulds and fashions us through life; and how many 
a character that seems graven in letters of adamant, 
took its type, after all, from some chance or casual 
circumstance, some passing remark, some hazarded 
expression. We begin by simulating a part, and we 
end by dovetailing it into our nature; thence the 
change which a first passion works in every young 
mind.—The ambition to be loved, the desire to win 
affection, teach us those ways of pleasing, which, 
whether real or affected, become part or parcel of our- 
selves. Little know we in the passion we believe 
to be the most disinterested, how much of pure 
egotism is mixed up; and well is it for us that such 
is the case. ‘The imaginary standard we set up be- 
| fore ourselves, is a goal to strive for, an object of 
| high hope before us; and few, if any, of our bolder 
| enterprises in after life, have not their birth in the 
| cradle of first love. 
| The accolade, that in olden days by its magie 

touch converted the humble squire into the spurred 
land belted keight, had no such charm as the first 
‘beam from a bright eye, when, falling upon the hid- 
|den depths of our heart, it has shown us a mine of 
j rich thoughts, of dazzling hopes, of bright desires: 
| this indeed is a change; and who is there, having 
| felt it, has not walked forth a prouder and a nobler 
| spirit? 
Thoughts like these came rushing on my mind as 
| I reflected on my passion for Louisa Bellew ; and as 
| | walked my room, my heart bounded with elevation, 
| and my step grew firm in its tread ; for I felt that al- 
| ready a new influence was beaming on me, a new 


| light was shining upon my path in life. Musing 








| thas, I paid but little attention to my servant who 
had just left a letter upon my table; my eye, at 
| length, glanced at the address, which I perceived was 
| in my mother’s handwriting ; I opened it somewhat 
carelessly, for somehow my dear mother’s letters had 
gradually decreased “in their interest as my anti- 
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Irish prejudices grew weaker by time; her exclu- | transactions, thought she was discharging the most 
sively English notions I could no longer respond to | rigid of Christian duties, and securing a happy re- 
so freely as before; and as I knew the injustice of | treat for her when that day should arrive, when 
some of her opinions, I felt proportionably disposed | neither rouge nor false hair would supply the defi- 
to mistrust the truth of many others. The letter, as | ciencies of youth, and death should unlock the jaw the 
usual, was crossed and recrossed; for nothing, after | dentist had furnished. 
all, was so thorough a criterion of fashion as a| After this came the column of court gossip, the 
penurious avoidance of postage, and in consequence | last pun of the prince, and a ** mot” of Mr. Canning. 
scarcely a portion of the paper was uncovered by ink. | ‘* We hope,” continued she, ** poor Somerset will go 
The details of balls and dinners, the ‘on dits’’ of | to Madrid as ambassador: to refuse him would be a 
the town, the rumoured changes in the ministry, | great cruelty, as he has been ordered by his medical 
who was to come in and who was to go out,|men to try a southerly climate—hum—ah—Lady 
whether Lord Arthur got a regiment, or Lady Mary | Jane to replace Miss Barclay with the Landgravine.” 
a son, had all become comparatively uninteresting to | Very stupid all this; but come, here we have it; the 
we. What we know and what we live in, is the | writing too changes, as if a different spirit had dic- 
world to us; and the arrival of a new bear is as much | tated it. ‘Two o'clock. I’ve just returned from 
a matter of iaterest in the prairies of the far west, | the Grevilles, seriously ill from the effect of the news 
as the first night of a new ballet in the circles of | that has reached me. Wretched boy! what have 
Paris. In all probability therefore, after satisfying | you done? What frightful career of imprudence 
myself that my friends were well, I should have} have you entered upon? Write to me at once; for 
been undutiful enough to put my mother’s letter to | although I shall take immediate steps for your recall, 
bed in a card-rack without any very immediate in- | I shall be in a fever of impatience till you tell me all 
tention of disturbing its slumbers, when suddenly | about it. Poor dear Lord Dudley de Vere, how I 
the word Rooney attracted my eye, and at once | love him for the way he speaks of you; for although, 
awakened my curiosity. How the name of these peo- | evidently, your conduct to him has been something 
ple should have come to my mother’s aristocratic | very gross, yet his language respecting you is 
ears I could not conceive; for, although I had myself | marked, not only by forbearance, but by kindness. 
begun a letter about them, yet, on second thoughts, I | Indeed, he attributes the spirit you have manifested, 
deemed it better to consign it to the fire than risk |to the instigation of another member of the staff, 
a discovery by no means necessary. whose name, with his habitual delicacy, we could 
I now sat patiently down before the fire, resolved | not prevail upon him to disclose. His account of 
to spell over the letter from beginning to end, and suf-| that wretched country is distressing indeed; the 
fer nothing to escape me. All her letters, like the | frightful state of society, the barbarism of the natives, 
preamble of a deed, began with a certain formula—a | and the frequency of bloodshed. 1 shall not close 
species of lamentation over her wretched health; the | my eyes to-night thinking of you; though he has en- 
difficulty of her case, which, consisting in the ab- | deavoured to re-assure me, by telling us, that as the 
sence of all symptoms, had puzzled the faculty for | Castle is a strong place, and a considerable military 
years long—the inclemency of the weather, which | force always there, you are in comparative safety. 
by some fatality of fortune was sure to be rainy | But my dear child, who are these frightful Rooneys, 
when Dr. Y said it ought to be fine, and oppres- | with the odious house where all this gambling and 
sively hot when he assured her she required a bracing | ruin goes forward? How feelingly poor Lord Dud- 
element; besides, it was evident the medical men | ley spoke of the trials young men are exposed to. 
mistook her case, and what chance had she with | His parents have indeed #treasure inhim. Rooney 
Providence and the college of physicians against | appears to be a money-lender, a usurer—most pro- 
her! Then every one was unkind—nobody believed | bably a Jew. His wretched wife, what can she be? 
her sick, or thought her valuable life in danger, al- | and that designing minx, niece, daughter, or what- 
though from four o’clock in the afternoon to the same | ever, this Miss Belloo—what a shocking name— 
hour the next morning, she was continually before | may be! To think you should have fallen among 
their eyes, driving in the Park, visiting, dining, and | such people! Lord George’s debts are, they say, very 
even dancing, too; in fact, exerting herself in every | considerable, all owing, as he assures me, to his un- 
imaginable shape and form for the sake of an/| fortunate acquaintance with this Rooney, with whom 
ungrateful world, that had nothing but hollow civili-| he appears to have had bill transactions for some 
ties to show her, instead of tears for her sufferings. | time past. If your difficulties were only on the score 
Skimming my eye rapidly over this, I came at} of money, I should think little of it; but a quarrel- 
length tothe well known paragraph which always con- | some, rancorous spirit, a taste for low company and 
cluded this exordium, and which I could have re-| vulger associates, and a tendency to drink: these, in- 
peated by heart, the purport of it being simply a| deed, are very shocking features, and calculated to 
prophetic menace of what would be the state, and | inflict much misery on your parents. 
what the feelings, of various persons unknown, when “* However, let us, as far as possible, endeavcur 
at her demise they discovered how unjustly, how un-| to repair the mishap. I write by this post, to this 
generously, how cruelly, they had once or twice | Mr. Rooney, requesting him to send in his account 
complimented her upon her health and looks, during | to your father, and that in future any dinners, or 
her lifetime. The undying remorse of those un-| wine, you may have at his house, will not be paid 
feeling wretches, among whom it was very plain| for, as you are under age. I shall also Jet him 
my father was numbered, was expatiated upon with | know, that the obscurity of his rank in life, and the 
much force, and Christian charity; for as certain | benighted state of the country he lives in, shall 
joint-stock companies contrive, in their advertise-| prove no safeguard to him from our vigilance: and 
ments, to give an apparent stability to their firm, by | as the chancellor dines with us to-morrow, I think 
quoting some well-known Coutts or Drummond as | of asking him if he couldn’t be punished some way. 
their banker; so my poor mother, by simply intro- Transportation, they tell me, has already nearly got 
ducing the word “ Providence,” into al] her worldly | rid of the gipsies. As for yourself, make your 
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arrangements to return immediately; for, although 

oa father knows nothing about it, I intend to ask 

ir Henry Gordon to call on the Duke of York, and 
contrive an exchange for you. How I hate this se- 
eret adviser of yours—how I detest the Rooneys— 
how I abhor the Irish. You have only to come 
back with long hair, and the frightful accent, to 
break the heart of your affectionate, but afflicted 
smother. 

“ Your cousin Julia desires ber regards———I must 
say, she has not shown a due respect to my feelin 
since the arrival of this intelligence: it is only this 
minute she has finished a caricature of you, making 
Jove to a wild Irish girl with wings: this is not only 
eruel towards me, but an unbecoming sarcasm to- 
wards a wretched people, to whom the visitations of 
Providence should not be made matters of re- 
proach.”” 

Thus concluded this famous epistle, at which, 
notwithstanding that every line offended me deeply, 
I could not refrain from bursting into laughter. My 
opinion of Lord Dudley had certainly not been of the 
highest; but yet was I totally unprepared for the 
apparent depth of villany his character possessed ; 
but I knew not, then, how strong an alloy of cun- 
ning exists in every fool; and how, almost invaria- 
bly, a narrow intellect and a malevolent disposition 
are associated in the same individual. 

There is no prejudice more popular, nor is there 
any which is better worth refuting, than that which 
attributes to folly certain good qualities of heart, as 
a kind compensation for the deficiency in those of 
the head. Now, although there are of course in- 
stances to the contrary, yet will the fact be found 
generally true, that medioerity of mind has its influ- 
ence in producing a mischievous disposition. Un- 
able to carry on any lengthened chain of reasoning, 
the man of narrow intellect looks for some imme- 
diate result, and in his anxiety to attain his object, 
forgetful of the value of both character and credit, he 
is prepared to sacrifice the whole game of life, pro- 
vided he secure but the pdd trick. Besides, the 
very insufficiency of his resources, lead him out of 
himself for his employments and his occupations. 
Watching, therefore, the game of life, he gradually 
acquires a certain low and underhand cunning, 
which, being mistaken by himself for ability, he 
omits no oceasion to display it; and hence begins 
the petty warfare of malice he wages against the 
world with all the spiteful ingenuity and malevo- 
Jence of a monkey. 

I could trace through all my mother’s letter the 
dexterity with which Lord Dudley avoided commit- 
ting himself respecting me, while his delicacy re- 
garding O’Grady’s name was equally conspicuous 
to a certain extent. He might have been excused 
if he bore no good will to one or other of us; but 
what could palliate his ingratitude to the Rooneys ? 
what could gloss over the base return he made them, 
for all their hospitalities and attention? for nothing 
was more clear than that the light in which he repre- 
sented them to my mother, made them appear as lew 
and intriguing adventurers. 

This was all bad enough; but what should I say 
of the threatened letter to them. In what a position 


would it place me before those who had been uni- 
formly kind and good-natured towards me; the very 
thought of this nearly drove me to distraction, and I 
confess it was in no dutiful mood I crushed up the 
epistle in my hand, and walked my room in an agony 
of shame and vexation. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—A Mornine un Town. 


Tue morning after the receipt of the Setter, the 
contents of which I have in part made known to the 
reader, O’Grady called on me to accompany him into 
the city. 

‘I am on a borrowing expedition, Jack,” cried he ; 
“and there’s nothing like having a new face with 
one. Cavendish, Hopeton, and the rest of them, are 
so well known, it’s of no use having them. Bout you, 
my boy, you’re fresh, your smooth ehin does not look 
like a protested bill, and you have got a degagé eare- 
less manner, a kind of unsuspicious }ook about you 
a man never has after a bailiff has given him an 
epaulette of five dirty fingers.” 

** But, Phil,” said J, “if you really want mo- 


” 





** My very excellent young friend,” interrupted he, 
in a kind of sermon voice, * don’t finish it, I beseech 
you; that js the very last thing im the way of ex- 
chequer, a gentleman is driven to—borrowing frum 
a friend. Heaven forbid! but even supposing the 
case that one’s friend has money, why, the presump- 
tion is that he must have borrowed it himself; so 
that you are spunging upon his ingenuity, not his 
income : besides, why riddle one’s own ships, while 
there is an enemy before us to fight. Please to re- 
member the money-lenders, the usurers, the stock- 
broking knaves at fifty per eent. that the world is 
glatted with; these are the true game for a sporting 
— who would rather harpoon a shark any 

ay than spear a salmon.” 

** But what’s become of Paul? 
able ?” 

** Don’t you know what has happened there? But 
I was forgetting you’ve kept the house this week 

ast. In the first place, La Belle Louise has gone 

ome, Paul has taken his departure for the circuit, 
and Mrs. Paul, after three days’ sharp hysterics, has 
left town for her villa near Bray; old Harvey, find- 
ing it doubtless more convenient to visit her there, 
with twenty guineas for his fee, than to receive one 
for his call at Stephen’s-green.” 

** And what is supposed to be the cause of all this?” 
said I, scaree able to coneeal my agitation. 

“The report goes,” replied he, *‘ that some bank 
has broke in Calcutta or the Caucasus, or some- 
where, or that some gold-mine in Pera, in which 
Paul had a share, has turned out to be only plated 
goods; for it was on the receipt of a letter on the 
very morning of Paul’s departure, that she took so 
dangerously ill: and as Paul, in his confusion, 
brought the attorney instead of the surgeon-genera}, 
the case beeame alarming, and they gave her so 
much ether and sal volatile, that it required the 
united strength of the family to keep her from as- 
cending like a balloon. However, the worst of it all 
is, the booed is shut, the windows closed, and where 
lately on the door steps a pair of yellow plushed 
breeches figured bright, and splendent, as the glorious 
sun, a dusty-looking planet in threadbare black, 
now informs you that the family are from home, and 
not expected back for the summer.” 

‘“* Perhaps [ can explain the mystery,” said I, as a 
| blush of shame burnt on my cheek: “ read this.” So 

saying, I handed O’Grady the letter doubled down 
| at the part where Lord Dudley’s mention of the 
|Rooneys began. Grieved as! felt thus to expose 
| the absurd folly of my mother’s conduet, yet I felt the 
i necessity of having at least one friend to advise with, 


Is he not avail- 
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and that, to render his counsel of any value, a perfect 
candour on my part was equally imperative. 

While his eye glanced over the lines, I walked to- 
wards the window, expecting at each moment some 
open burst of indignation would escape him—some 
outbreak of passionate warmth at the cold-blooded 
ingratitude and malevolence of one, whom previously 
we had regarded butas a fool. Not so: on the con- 
trary, he read the letter to the end with an unchanged 
countenance, folded it up with great composure, and 
then, turning his back to the fire, he burst out into a 
fit of the most immoderate laughter. 

“Look ye, Jack,” cried he, in a voice almost 
suffocated with the emotion, “I am a poor man, have 
scarcely a guinea I can call my own, yet I’d have given 
the best hack in my stable to have seen the Rooneys 
reading that letter. There, there; don’t talk to 
me, boy, about villany, ingratitude, and so forth. 
The fun of it, man, covers all the rest. Only to 
think of Mr. Paul Rooney, the Amphyctrion of 
viceroys, chancellors, bishops, major-generals, and 
lord mayors, asked for his bill—to score up all your 
champagne and your curacoa; your turtle, your 
devilled kidneys; all the heavy brigade of your 
grand dinners, and all the light infantry of luncheons, 
breakfasts, grilled bones, and sandwiches! The 
Lord forgive your mother for putting it in his head ! 
My chalk would be a fearful one, not to speak of the 
ugly item of ‘cash advanced.’ Oh! it'll kill me, I 
know that. Don’t look so serious, man; you may 
live fifty years and never have so good a joke to laugh 
at. Tell me, Jack, do you think your mother has 
kept a copy of the letter? 1 would give my right eye 
for it. What a fearful temper Paul will be in on 
circuit! and as to Mrs. Rooney, it will go hard with 
her, but she cuts the whole aristocracy for at least a 





scientifically explained to me the various modes 
there were of obtaining money on loan. 

“I don’t speak,” said he, “of those cases where 
aman has landed security, or property of one kind 
or other, or even expectations, because all these are 
easy—the mere rule of three in financial arithmetic. 
What I mean are the decimal fractions of a man’s 
difficulties, when, with as many writs against him as 
would make a carpet for his bed-room, he can still go 
out with an empty pocket in the morning, and come 
back with it furnished at night. And now to begin. 
The maxims of the sporting world are singularly appli- 
cable to the practice before us. You're told, that, be- 
fore you enter a preserve, your first duty is to see that 
your gun is properly loaded—all the better if it bé a 
double-barrelled one. Now look here,” as he spoke, 
he drew from his sabre-tasche five bills for one hun- 
dred pounds each; “ you see I am similarly prepared. 
The game may get up at any moment, and not find 
me at half cock; and although I only go out for a 
single bird, that is, but one hundred, yet if by good 
luck I flush a covey, you see I am ready for them all. 
The doctrine of chances shows us that five to one is 
better than an even bet; so, by scattering these five 
bills in different directions, the odds are exactly so 
many in my favour that I raise a hundred some- 
where.” 

‘And now,” said I, “* where does the game lie ?”’ 

“I’m coming to that, Jack. Your rich preserves 
are all about the neighbourhood of Clare-street, Park- 
street, Merrion-street, and that direction. With 
them, alas! I have nothing to do. My broad acres 
have long since taken wings to themselves; and I 
fear a mortgage upon Mount O’Grady, as it at present 
exists, would be a poor remedy for an empty pocket. 
The rich money-lenders despise poor devils like me: 





week. There never was any thing like it. To hint 
at transporting the Princess O’Toole, whose ancestor | 
was here in the time of Moses. Ah, Jack, how | 
little respect your mother appears to have for an old | 
family ! she evidently has no classical associations to | 
hallow her memory withal.” 

“T confess,” said I, somewhat tartly, “had I an- 
ticipated the spirit with which you have taken up 
this matter, I doubt whether I should have shown 
you the letter,” 

“ And if you had not,” replied he, “I'd not have 
forgiven you till the day of my death. Next to a 
legacy, a good laugh is the best thing I know: 
indeed, sometimes it is better: for you can’t be 
choused out of it by your lawyer.” 

‘“‘ Laughing is a very excellent practice no doubt, 
but I looked for some advice——” 

** Advice ! to be sure, my boy: and so you shall 
have it. Only give me a good training canter after a 
hearty laugh, and you’ll see what running I'll make, 
when it comes to sound discretion afterwards. The 
fun of a man’s temperament is like the froth on your 
champagne; while it gives a zest to the liquor of 
life by its lightness and its sparkle, it neither detracts 
from the flavour nor the strength of the beverage. 











they love not contingencies ; and, as Macheth says, 
‘They have no speculation in their eyes.’ For them, 
my dear Jack, you must have messuages and tene- 
ments, and out-houses ; town-lands, and turbaries; 
corn, cattle, and cottages; pigs, potatoes, and 
peasantry. They love to let their eye range over a 
rich and swelling scene of woodland prairie; for they 
are the landscape gardeners of usury—they are the 
Hobbimas and Resghome of the law. 

“Others again, of smaller range and humbler 
practice, there are, to whom, upon occasion, you 
assign your grandfather’s plate and the pictures of 
your grand-aunts, for certain moneyed conveniences 
you stand inneed of. Thesearea kind of Brobdigna 
pawnbrokers, who have fine houses, the furniture o 
which is everlastingly changing, each creditor send- 
ing his representative, like a minister to a — 
court: with them, also, I have nothing to do. e 
family have had so little to eat for the last two gene- 
rations that they troubled themselves but slightly on 
the score of silver dishes; and as to pictures, 1 

ossess but one in the world—a portrait of my father 
in his wig and robes. This, independent of other 
reasons, I couldn’t part with, as it is one of the only 
means I possess of controlling Corny, when his 


At the same time, when I begin to froth up, don’t ex- | temper becomes more than usually untractable. 


| 


pect me to sober down before twenty-four hours. So 


Upon these occasions, I hang up the ‘ jidge’ over the 


take your hat, come along into town, and thank your | chimney-piece, and the talisman has never failed 


stars that you have been able to delight the heart of | 
a man who's trying to get a bill discounted. Now | 
hear me, Jack,” says he, as we descended the stairs; 

* if you ex 


ct me to conduct myself with becoming | passages that branch from it on either side. 


yet. 


“Now, Jack, my constituency live about Fleet- 


street, and those small, obscure, dingy-looking 


Here 


gravity and decorum, you had better avoid any men- | live a class of men who, having begun life as our 
tion of the Rooneys for the rest of the day; and | servants or valets, are in perfect possession of all our 


now, a l’owvrage.”’ 


| habits of life, our wants, and our necessities. Hav- 
As we proceeded down Dame-street, my friend | ing amassed enough by retail robbery of us while in 
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our service, to establish some petty tavern, or some 
low livery stable, they end by cheating us whole- 
sale, for the loan of our own money, at their rate of in- 
terest. Well aware that, however deferred, we must 
pay eventually, they are satisfied, good, easy souls, 
to renew and renew bills, whose current per centage 
varies from five-and-twenty to forty. And even, not- 
withstanding all this, Jack, they are difficult devils to 
deal with; any appearance of being hard up, any show 
of being out at elbows, rendering a negotiation as 
difficalt as the assurance of a condemned ship fora 
China voyage. Now, my boy; though your house 
be besieged by duns, though in every passenger you 
see a bailiff, and never nap after dinner without 
dreaming of the Marshalsea, yet still, the very 
moment you cross the precincts of their dwelling, 
you must put your care where you cash ought to be 
—in your pocket. You must wear the easy smile 
of a happy conscience, and talk of your want of a few 
hundreds, as though it were a question of a pinch of 
snuff, or a glass of brandy and water, while you 
to the exorbitant demands they exact, with the 
careless indifference of one to whom money is no ob- 
ject, rather than with the despair of a wretch, who 
ooks for no benefit in life, save in the act for insol- 
vent debtors. This, you'll say, is a great bore, and so 
I once thought too; now, however, I have got some- 
what used to it, and sometimes don’t actually dislike 
the fun. Why, man, I have been at it for three 
months at atime. I remember when I never blew 
my nose without pulling out a writ along with my 
ocket handkerchief, and I never was in better spirits 
in all my life. But here we are. This is Billy 
Fagan’s, a well-known drysalter: you'll have to 
wait for me in the front parlour for a moment while 
I negotiate with Billy.” 

Elbowing our way through a squalid and miser- 
able-looking throng of people that filled the narrow 
hall of a house in Fleet-street, we forced on till we 
reached an inner door in which a sliding panel per- 
mitted those within to communicate with others on | 
the outside. Tapping at this with his cane, O’Grady 
called out something which I could not catch, the 
panel at once flew back, a red carbuncled face ap- 
peared at the opening, the owner of which, with a| 
gtin of very peculiar signification, exclaimed— 

* Ah, is’t yourself, captain ? Walk in, sir.” 








With these words the door was opened, and we 
were admitted into the inner hall. This was also} 
crowded, but with a different class from what I had | 
seen without. These were apparently men in busi- | 
ness, shopkeepers and traders, who, reduced by some | 
momentary pressure to effect a loan, were content to 
prop up their tottering credit by sapping the very | 
core of their prosperity. Unlike the others, on whom | 
habitual poverty and daily misery had stamped its | 
heavy impress, and whose faces too, inured to 
suffering, betrayed no shame at being seen. These, 
on the contrary, looked downward or aside; seemed 
impatient, fretful, and peevish, and indicated, in a 
hundred ways, how unused they were to exigencies 
of this nature, muttering to themselves in angry mood 
at being detained, and feigning a resolution to depart 
at every moment. O’Grady, after a conference of a, 
few moments with the rubicund Cerberus I have} 
mentioned, beckoned me to follow him. We proceeded 
accordingly up a narrow creaking stair, into a kind of 
front drawing-room, in which about a dozen persons 
were seated, or listlessly lounging in every imagina- | 
ble attitude, some on chairs, some on the window 
sills, some on the tables, and one even on the mantel- , 
piece, with his legs gracefully dangling in front of | 
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the fire. Perfectly distinct from the other two classes 
I have mentioned, these were all young men whose 
dress, look, and bearing bespoke them of rank and 
condition. Chatting away gayly, laughing, joking, 
and telling good stories, they seemed but little to care 
for the circumstances which brought them there; 
and, while they quizzed each other about their vari- 
ous debts and difficulties, seemed to think want of 
money as about the very best joke a gentleman could 
laugh at. By all of these O’Grady was welcomed 
with a burst of applause, as they eagerly pressed for- 
ward to shake hands with him. 

“I say, O’Grady,” cried one, “ we muster strong 
this morning. I hope Fagan’s bank will stand the 
run on it. What’s your figure?” 

*¢ Oh, a couple of hundreds,” said Phil, carelessly ; 
“JI have got rather a heavy book on the steeple 
chase.” 

**So I hear,” said another; ‘‘and they say Ulick 
Burke won't ride for you; he knows no one can sit 
the horse but himself; and Maher, the story goes, 
has given him a hundred and fifty to leave you in 
the lurch!” 

** How good !” said Phil, smiling; for although this 
intelligence came upon him thus suddenly, he never 
evinced the slightest surprise, nor the most trifling 
irritation. 

“ You'll pay forfeit, of course, Phil,” said the gen- 
tleman on the chimney. 

“1 fancy not.” 

“Then will you take two fifties to one against 
your horse ?”” 

“ Will you give it?”’ was the cool reply. 

“ Yes,’ 

“And I—and I also,” said different voices round 
the room. 

“ Agreed, gentlemen, with all of you. Soif you 
please we'll book this. Jack, have you got a pencil ?”” 

As I drew forth my pocket-book, I could not help 
whispering to O’Grady, that there seemed somethin 
like a coalition among his opponents. Before I ould 
conclude, the red face appeared at the door. O’Grady 
hastily muttered, ** Wait for me here,” and left the 
room. 

During his absence, I had abundant time to study 
those about me; indeed, a perfect sameness in their 
characters as in their pursuits, rendered it an easy pro- 
cess, for as with unguarded frankness they spoke of 
their several difficulties, their stories presented one 
uniform feature—reckless expenditure and wasteful 
extravagance, with limited means and encumbered 
fortunes; they had passed through every phase of 
borrowing, every mode of raising money, and were 
now reduced to the last rung of the ladder of expedi- 
ency, to become the prey of, the usurer, who meted 
out to them a few more months of extravagance at 
the cost of many a future year of sorrow and repining. 

I was beginning to grow impatient, as the door gen- 
tly opened, and 1 saw my friend, as he emerged from 
the back drawing-room. Without losing a moment's 
time I joined him. We descended the stairs together, 
and walked out into the street. 

“Are you fond of pickled herrings, Jack,” said 
O’Grady, as he took my arm. 

“ Pickled herrings! Why, what do you mean?” 

‘** Probably,”’ resumed he, in the same dry tone of 
voice, ** you prefer ash bark, or assafetida ?”’ 

“ Why, I can’t say.” 

“Ah, my boy! you're difficult to please, then. 
What do you say to whale oil and Welsh wigs?” 

**Confound me if I understand you.” 

** Nothing more easy after all, for of each of these 
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commodities I’m now a possessor to the amount of | destiny in these things; and if we look about us in 
some two hundred and twenty pounds. You look | this world, we cannot fail to see, that families, like 
surprised, but such is the nature of our transactions | individuals, have their budding spring of youth and 
here; and for my bill of five hundred, payable in six | hope, their manhood of pride and power, and their 
months, I have become a general merchant to the | old age of feebleness and decay. As for myself, I 
extent I’ve told you, not to mention paying eighty |am about the last branch of an old tree, and all my 
more for a certain gig and horse, popularly known in | endeavour has been to seem green and cheerful to 
this city as the discount dennet. This,” continued | the last. 

he with a sigh, “tis about the tenth time I’ve been} “My debts have hung about my neck all through 
the owner of that vile conveyance ; for you must know | life; the extravagances of my early years have sat 
whenever Fagan advances a good round sum, he al-| like a mill-stone upon me, and I, who began the 


ways insists upon something of this kind forming part 
of it, and thus, according to the figure of your loan, 
you may drive from his door in any thing, from a 
wheelbarrow to a stage-coach. As for the discount 
dennet, it is as well known as the black-cart that con- 
veys the prisoners to Newgate, and the reputation of 
him who travels in either, is pretty much on a par. 
From the crank of the rusty springs, to the limping 
amble of the malicious old black beast in the shafts, 
the whole thing has a look of beggary about it. 
Every jingle of the ragged harness seems to whisper 
in your ear fifty per cent.; and drive which way you 
will, it is impossible to get free of the notion that 
you're now trotting along the road to ruin. To have 
been seen in it once, is as though you had figured in 
the pillory, and the very fact of its being in your pos- 
session is a blow of the battering-ram to your credit 
for ever!” 

“But why venture into it?—if you must have it, 
let it be like the pickled herrings and the paving 
stones—so much of pure loss.” 

“The fact is, Jack, it is generally passed off on a 
young hand, the first time he raises money ;—he 
knows little of the town, less of its secret practices, 
and not until he has furnished a hearty laugh to all his 
acquaintances does he discover the blunder he has 
committed ;—besides, sometimes you’re hard up for 
something to bring you about. I remember once 
keeping it an entire winter, and as I painted Latitat 
a good piebald, and had his legs whitewashed every 
morning, few recognized him, except such as had 
eo for their acquaintance. After this account, pro- 

ably, you'll not like to drive with me; but as I am 
going to Loughrea for the race, I’ve determined to 
take the dennet down, and try if I can’t find a pur- 
chaser among the country gentlemen; and now let’s 
think of dinner. What do you say to a cutlet at the 
Club, and perhaps we shall strike out something 
there, to finish our evening ?” 





CHAPTER XVII.—An Evenine 1n Town. 


We dined at the club-house, and sat chatting over 
our wine till near ten o’clock: the events of the morn- 
ing were our principal topics; for although I longed 
myself to turn the conversation to the Rooneys, I 
was deterred from doing so by the fear of another 
outbreak of O’Grady’s mirth. Meanwhile, the time 
rollei on, and rapidly too, for my companion, with 
an earnestness of manner and a force of expression I 
little knew he possessed, detailed to me many anec- 
dotes of his own early career; from these I could 
gies, that while O’Grady suffered himself to be 

orne along the current of dissipation and excess, yet, 
in his heart, he repudiated the life he led, and, when 
a moment of reflection came, felt sorrow for the past, 
and but little hope for the future. 

“ Yes, Jack,” said he, on concluding a narrative 
of continual family misfortune, “ there would seem a 





world with a heart brimful of hope, and a soul bound- 
ing with ambition, have lingered on my path like a 
truant school-boy, and here I am, at the age of three- 
and-thirty, without having realized a single promise 
of my boyhood, the poorest of all imaginable things 
—a gentleman, without fortune—a soldier, without 
service—a man of energy, without hope.” 

“But why, Phil,”’ said I, “how comes it that you 
never went out to the Peninsula?” 

** Alas, my boy! from year to year I have gone on 
expecting my gazette to a regiment on service—too 
poor to purchase, too proud to solicit, I have waited 
in anxious expectancy, from some of those, with 
whom, high as was their station, I’ve lived on terms 
of intimacy and friendship—that notice they extended 
to others less known than I was; but somehow the 
temperament that would seem to constitute my hap- 
piness, has proved my bane, and those qualities, 
which have made me a boon companion, have left me 
a beggar. Handed over from one viceroy to another, 
like a state trumpeter or a butt of sherry, I have been 
left to linger out my best years a kind of court jester; 
my only reward being, the hour of merriment over, 
that they who laughed with, should laugh at me.” 

There was a tone of almost ferocity in the way he 
spoke these words; while the trembling lip, the 
flashing eye, and the swollen veins of his temple, 
betrayed that the very bitterest of all human emo- 
tions—self-scorn—was racking his heart within him. 

For some time we were both silent; had I even 
known what to say at such a moment, there was 
that comfortless expression about his face, that look 
of riveted despair, which would have rendered any 
effort, on my part, to console him, a vain and pre- 
sumptuous folly. 

* But come, Jack,”’ said he, filling his glass and 
pushing over the decanter to me, **!] have learned to 
put little faith in patrons; and although the infor- 
mation has been long in acquiring, still it has come 
at last, and I am determined to profit by it. Iam 
now endeavouring to raise a Jittle money to pay off 
the most pressing of my creditors, and have made an 
application to the Horse Guards to be appointed to 
any regiment on service, wherever it may be. If 
both these succeed, and it is necessary both should, 
then, Jack, I’ll try a new path and even though it 
lead to nothing, yet, at least, it will be a more manly 
one to follow; and if I am to linger on to that period 
of life, when to look back is nearly all that’s left 
us—why, then, the retrospect will be less dashed 
with shame than such a career as this is. Mean- 
while, my boy, the decanter is with you, so fill 
your glass, 1’! join you presently.” 

As he spoke, he sprang up and walked to the 
other end of the room, where a party of some half 
dozen persons were engaged in putting on great 
coats, and buttoning up previous to departure. In 
an instant I could hear his voice high above the rest, 
that cheerful ringing tone that seemed the very 
tocsin of a happy heart, while at some observation 
he made, the whole party around him were convulsed 
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with laughter. In the midst of all this, he drew one 
of them aside, and conversing eagerly with him for a 
few seconds, pointed to me as he spoke. 

“Thank you, my lord, thank you,” said he, as he 
turned away. ‘I'll be answerable for my friend. 
Now, Hinton,” whispered he, as he leaned his hand 
upon my shoulder and bent over me, “ we’re in luck 
to-night, at all events, for I have just aed 9 enppemg 
to bring you with me where I am to spend the even- 
ing—it’s no small favour if you knew but all; so 
finish your wine, for my friends there are moving 
already.” 

All my endeavours to ascertain where we were 

ing, or to whose house, were in vain; the only 
thing I could learn was, that my admission was a 
prodigious favour ; while to satisfy my scruples 
about dress, he informed me, that no change of 
costume was necessary. 

“I perceive,” said O’Grady, as he drew the 
curtain and looked out into the street, “the night is 
fine and star-light: so what say you if we walk? I 
must tell you, however, our place of rendezvous is 
somewhat distant.” 

Agreeing to the proposition with pleasure, J took 
his arm, and we sallied forth together. Our way 
led at first through a most crowded and frequented 
part of the capital. We traversed Dame-street, 

assed hy the Castle, and ascended a steep street 
Sepend it; after this we took a turning to the left, 
and entered a part of the city, to me, at least utterly 
anknown; for about half-an-hour we continued to 
wander on, now to the right, now to the left; the 
streets becoming gradually narrower, less frequent- 
ed, and less lighted ; the shops were all closed, and 
few persons stirred in the remote thoroughfares. 
**] fear I must have made a mistake,” said 
O’Grady, “ endeavouring to take a short cut; but 
here comes a watchman. I say, is this Kevin- 
street ?”’ 

‘No, sir; the second turning to your right brings 
you into it.” 

“ Kevin-street!” said I, repeating the name half 
aloud to myself. 

“ Yes, Jack, so it is called; butall your ingenuity 
will prove too little, in discovering whither we are 
going ; so come along—leave time to tell you, what 
guessing never will.’ 

By this time we arrived at the street in question, 
when very soon after O’Grady called out— 

* All right—here we are!” 

With these words, he knocked three times in a 

aliar manner at the door of a large and gloomy- 
ooking house. Apn ill-trimmed lamp threw a faint 
and flickering light upon the old and ruined building, 
and I could trace here and there, through all the 
wreck of time, some remnants of a better day. The 
windows now, however, were broken in several 
places, those on the lower — being defended on 
the outside by a strong iron railing: not a gleam of 
light shone through any one of them; but a dark- 
ness unrelieved, save by the yellow gleam of the 
street lamp, enveloped the entire building. O’Grady’s 
summons was twice repeated ere there seemed any 
chance of its being replied to; when, at last, the step 
of a heavy foot descending the stars, announced the 
approach of some one. While I continued my 
survey of the house, O’Grady never spoke, and, per- 
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time, were known to have their meetings in the 


capital. While I was thus occupied in my conjec- 
tures, and wondering within myself how O’Grady 
had become acquainted with his friends, the door 
opened, and a diminutive, mean-looking old man, 
shading the candle with his hand, stood at the en- 
trance. 

**Good evening, Mickey,” cried O’Grady, as he 
brushed by him into the hall. ‘Are they come ?” 

“Yes, captain,” said the little man, as snuffing 
the long wick with his fingers, he held the light 
up to O’Grady’s face. ‘Yes, captain, about fif- 
teen.” 

“This gentleman’s with me—come along, Jack— 
he is my friend, Mickey.” 

“Oh, I can’t doit by no means, mister Phil,”’ said 
the dwarf, opposing himself as a barrier to my en- 
trance—* you know what they said the last night ;’” 
here he strained himself on his toes, and, as O” rady 
stooped down, whispered some words I couldn’t 
catch, while he continued aloud, “and you know 
after that, captain, I daren’t do it.” 

I tell you, you old fool, I’ve arranged it all; so 
get along there, and show us the light up these con- 
founded stairs. I suppose they never mended the 
hole on the lobby ?” 

“‘Troth they didn’t,” growled the dwarf; “ and it 
would be cheaper for them nor breaking their shins 
every night.” 

I followed O’Grady up the stairs, which creaked 
and bent beneath us at every step; the hand-rail, 
broken in many places, swung to and fro with every 
motion of the stair, and the walls, covered with green 
and damp mould, looked the very picture of misery 
and decay. Still grumbling at the breach of order 
incurred by my admission, the old man shuffled 
along, wheezing, coughing, and cursing between 
times, till at length we reached the Janding-place, 
where the hole, of which I heard them speak, per- 
mitted a view of the hall beneath; stepping across 
this, we entered a large room lighted by a lamp upon 
the chimney-piece; around the walls were hung a 
variety of what appeared to be cloaks of a lightish 
drab colour, while over each hung a small skull-cap 
of yellow leather. 

“ Don’t you hear the knocking below, Mickey ? 
there is some one at the door,” said O’Grady. 

The little man Jeft the room, and as we were now 
alone, I expected some explanation from my friend 
as to the place we were in, and the people who fre- 
quented it. Not so, however: Phil merely detached 
one of the cloaks from its peg, and proceeded to in- 
vest himself in its folds; he placed the skull-cap on 
his head, after which, covering the whole witha 
hood, he fastened the garment around his waist with 
a girdle of rope, and stood before me the perfect pic- 
ture of a monk of St. Benedict, as we see them re- 
presented in old pictures; the only irregularity of 
costume being, that instead of a rosary, the string 
from his girdle supported a cork-screw and a horn 
spoon of most portentous proportions. 

“Come, my son,” said he reverently, “indue thy 
garment ;” so saying, he proceeded to clothe me ina 
similar manner, after which he took a patient survey 
of me for a few seconds. *“ You'll do very well: 
wear the hood well forward; and mark me, Jack, 
I’ve but one direction to give you—never speak a 


ceiving that he made a mystery of our visit, I resolv- | word, not a syllable, so long as you remain in the 
ed to ask no further questions, but patiently await | house; if spoken to, cross your arms thus upon your 
the result; my impression, however, was, that the | breast, and bow your head in this manner. 

lace was the resort either of thieves or of some 
illegal association, of which more than one, at that 


} 


Try that 
—perfectly—you have your lesson; now don’t forget 
it.”” 
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O’Grady now, with his arms crossed upon his bo-| the Screw, did them no discredit. A profusion of 


som, and his head bent slightly forward, walked | 


slowly forth, with a solemn gravity, well befitting 
his costume. Imitating him as well as I was able, 
I followed him up the stairs. On reaching the se- 
cond fanding, he tapped twice with his knuckles at 
a low door, whose pointed arch and iron grating 
were made to represent the postern of a convent. 

* Benediciie,” said Phil, in a low tone. 

“ Et tu quoque, frater,” responded some one from 
within, and the door was opened. Saluting a vene- 
rable-looking figure, who, with a long gray beard, 
bowed devoutly as we passed, we entered an apart- 
ment, where, so sudden was the change from what I 
had hitherto seen, I could scarcely trust my eyes. 
A comfortable, well carpeted room, with curtained 
windows, cushioned chairs, and, not least inviting 
of all, a blazing fire of wood upon the hearth, were 
objects 1 was little prepared for; but I had little 
time to note them, my attention being directed with 
more curiosity to the living occupants of this strange 
dwelling. Some fifteen or sixteen persons, cos- 
tumed like ourselves, either walked up and down 
engaged in conversation, or sat in little groups around 
the fire. Card tables there were in different parts of 
the room, but one only was occupied. At this a 
party of reverend fathers were busily occupied at 
whist. 

In the corner next the fire, seated in a large chair 
of carved oak, was a figure, whose air and bearing 
bespoke authority; the only difference in his cos- 
tume from the others being a large embroidered 
cork-screw, which he wore on his left shoulder. 

“Holy prior, your blessing,” said Phil, bowing 
absequiously before him. 

* You have it, my son: much good may it do 
you,” responded the superior, in a voice which, 
somehow or other, seemed not perfectly new to me. 
While O’Grady engaged in a whispered conversation 
with the prior, I turned my eyes towards a large- 
framed paper which hung above the chimney. It 
ran thus :—** Rules and regulations to be observed 
in the monastery of the venerable and pious brothers, 
the Monks of the Screw.” Conceiving it scarcely 


delicate in a stranger to read over the = ore of | 


a society of which he was not a member, I was turn- 
ing away, when O’Grady, seizing me by the arm, 
whispered, ‘Remember your lesson ;” then added 
aloud, “ holy father, this is the lay brother of whom 
I spoke.” The prior bowed formally, and extended 
his hands towards me with a gesture of benediction. 

“* Accipe benedictionem——" 

** Supper, by the Lord Harry !” cried a jolly voice 
behind me, and at the same moment a general move- 
ment was made by the whole party. 

The prior, now, didn’t wait to conclude his oration, 
but tucking up his garments, put himself at the head 
of the procession which had formed, two and two, in 
order of march. At the same moment, two fiddles 
from the supper-room, after a slight prelude, struck 
up the anthem of the order, which was the popular 
melody of ** The night before Larry was stretched !” 

Marching in measured tread, we entered the 





dishes covered the table; and, although the entire 
service was of wood, and the whole “ equipage”’ of 
the most plain and simple ere pee a the cook- 
ery was admirable, and the wines perfection itself. 
While the supper proceeded, scarcely a word was 
spoken. By the skilful exercise of signs, with 
which they all seemed familiar, roast ducks, lob- 
sters, veal-pies, and jellies flew from hand to hand; 
the decanters also paraded up and down the table 
with an alacrity and despatch I had seldom seen 
equalled. Still, the pious brethren maintained a 
tacitarn demeanour that would have done credit to 
La Trappe itself. As for me, my astonishment and 
curiosity increased every moment. What could 
they bet What could they mean? There was 
something too farcical about it all to suppose that 
any political society, or any dangerous association, 
could be concealed under such a garb; and if mere 
conviviality and good-fellowship were meant, their 
unbroken silence and grave demeanour struck me as 
a most singular mode of promoting either. 

Supper at length concluded, the dishes were re- 
moved by two humble brethren of the order, dressed 
in a species of gray serge; after which, marching to 
a solemn tune, ancther monk appeared, bearing a 
huge earthenware bowl, brimful of steaming punch 
—at least so the odour aud floating lemons bespoke 
it. Each brother was now provided with a small 
quaint-looking pipkin, after which the domestics 
withdrew, leaving us in silence as before. For 
about a second or two this continued, when suddenly 
the fiddles gave a loud twang, and each monk, 
springing to his legs, threw back his cowl, and, 
bowing to the superior, reseated himself. So sud- 
den was the action, so unexpected the effect, fora 
moment or two I believed itadream. What was 
my surprise, what my amazement, that this den of 
thieves, this horde of burglars, this secret council of 
rebels, was nothing more nor less than an assem- 
blage of nearly all the first men of the day in Ire- 
land! and as my eye ran rapidly over the party, here 
I could see the Chief Baron, with a venerable dig- 
nitary of St. Patrick’s on his right; there was the 
Attorney-General ; there the Provost of Trinity Col- 
iege: lower down, with his skull-cap set jauntily 
on one side, was Wellesley Pole, the secretary of 
state; Yelverton, Day, Plunket, Parsons, Toler; in 
a word, all those whose names were a guarantee for 
every thing that was brilliant, witty, and amusing, 
were there; while, conspicuous among the rest, the 
prior himself was no other than John Philpot Cur- 
ran! Scarcely was my rapid survey of the party 
completed, when the superior, filling his pipkin 
from the ample bow! before him, rose to give the 
health of the order. Alas me! that time should 
have so sapped my memory: I can but give my im- 
pression of what I heard. 

The speech, which lasted about ten minutes, was 
a kind of burlesque on speeches from the throne, 
describing in formal phrase the prosperovs state of 
their institution, its amicable foreign relations, the 


| flourishing condition of its finances—brother Yel- 


supper-room, when, once having made the circuit of | verton having paid in the two-and-sixpence he owed 


the table, at the flourish of the fiddles we assumed 
cur places, the superior seating himself at the head 


for above two years—ccncluding all with the hope 
that by a rigid economy, part of which consisted in 


in a chair of state, slightly elevated above the rest. | limiting John Toler to a they would soon 


A short Latin grace, which I was unfortunate enough | 


not to catch, being said, the work of eating began; 
and, certainly, whatever might have been the feats 


of the friars of old, when the bell summoned them to | 
the refectory, their humble followers, the Monks of | 
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be enabled to carry into effect the proposed works 
on the frontier, and expend the sum of four shillings 


| and ninepence in the repair of the lobby: winding 


up all with a glowing eulogium on monastic insti- 
tutions in general, he concluded with recommending 





a | 


to their special devotion and unanimous cheers, “ the | 
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Monks of the Screw.” Never, certainly, did men 
compensate for their previous silence, better than 
the worthy brethren in question. Cheering with an 
energy I never heard the like of, each man finished 
his pipkin with just voice enough left to call for the 
song of the order. 

Motioning with his hand to the fiddlers to begin, 
the prior cleared his throat, and, to the same simple, 
but touching melody they had marched in to supper, 
sang the following chaunt :— 


GOOD LUCK TO THE FRIARS OF OLD. 


Of all trades that flourish’d of old, 
Before men knew reading and writing, 
The friars was best I am told, 
If one wasn’t much given to fighting ; 
For, rent free, you lived at your ease— 
You had neither to work nor to labour— 
You migh eat of whatever you please, 
For the prog was supplied by your neighbour. 
Oh, good luck to the friars of old! 


Your dress was convenient and cheap— 
A loose robe, like this I am wearing : 
It was pleasant to eat in or sleep, 
And never much given to tearing. 
Not tighten’d nor squeezed in the least— 
How of modern days you might shame us! 
With a small bit of cord round your waist— 
With what vigour you'd chant the oremus ! 
Oh, good luck, &c. 


What miracles then, too, you made, 
The fame to this hour is lasting ; 
But the strangest of all, it is said 
You grew mighty fat upon fasting! 
And though strictly forbid to touch wine, 
How the fact all your glory enhances! 
You well knew the taste of the vine— 
Some miraculous gift of St. Francis! 
Oh, good luck, &c. 


To trace an example so meek, 
And repress all our carnal desires, 
We mount two pair of stairs every week, 
And put on the garment of friars ; 
And our order itself it is old— 
The oldest between me and you, sir, 
For King David, they say, was enroll’d, 
And a capital Monk of the Screw, sir. 
So, good luck, &c. 


The song over, and another cheer given to the bre- 
thren of the Screw, the pipkins were replenished, 
and the conversation, so long pent up, burst forth in 
all its plenitude. Nothing but fan, nothing but wit, 
nothing but merriment, was heard on either side, 
Here were not only all the bright spirits of the day, 
but they were met by appointment; they came pre- 
pared for the combat; armed for the fight; and cer- 
tainly, never was such a joust of wit and brilliancy. 
Good stories rained around; jests, repartees, and 
epigrams flew like lightning, and one had but time 
to catch some sparkling gem as it glittered, ere ano- 
ther and another succeeded. 

But even already I grow impatient with myself, 
while I speak of these things. How poor, how 
vapid, and how meagre, is the effort to recall the wit 





that set the table ina roar! Not only is memory 


wanting, but how can one convey the incessant roll | 
of fan, the hailstorm of pleasantry, that rattled about 
our ears; each good thing that was uttered ever sug- 
gesting something still better; the brightest fancy | 
and the most glowing imagination stimulated to | 
their utmost exercise ; while powers of voice, of look, | 
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and of mimicry unequalled, lent all their aid to the 
scene. 

While I sat entranced and delighted with all I 
saw and all I heard, I had not remarked that O’Grady 
had been addressing the chair for some time previous. 

* Reverend brother,”’ replied the prior, ** the prayer 
of thy petition is inadmissible. The fourth rule of 
our faith says, de confessione. No subject, mirthfal, 
witty, or jocose, known to, or by, any member of the 
order, shall be withheld from the brotherhood, under 
a penalty of the heaviest kind. And it goes on to 
say, that whether the jest involve your father or your 
mother, your wife, your sister, or the aunt from whom 
you expect a legacy, no me ta can be made. 
What you then look for is clearly impossible; make 
a clean breast of it, and begin.” 

This being a question of order, a silence was soon 
established, when what was my horror to find that 
Phil O’Grady began the whole narrative of my mo- 
ther’s letter on the subject of the Rooneys; not limit- 
ing himself, however, to the meagre document in 
question, but colouring the story with all the force 
of his imagination, he displayed to the brethren the 
ludicrous extremes of character personated by the 
London fine lady, and the Dublin attorney’s wife! 
Shocked as I was at first, he had not proceeded far, 
when I was forced to join the laughter: the whole 
table pounced upon the story; the Rooneys were 
well known to thein all; and the idea of poor Paul, 
who dispensed his hospitalities with a princely hand, 
having his mansion degraded to the charaeter of a 
chop-house, almost convulsed them with laughter. 

“ T am going over to London, next week,” said Par- 
sons, ** with old Lambert; and if I thought I should 
meet this Lady Charlotte Hinton, I'd certainly contrive 
to have him presented to her, as Mr. Paul Rooney.” 

This observation created a diversion in favour of my 
lady-mother, to which I had the satisfaction of listen- 
ing, without the power to check. ‘She has,” said 
Dawson, “ most admirable and original views about 
Ireland; and were it only for the fact of calling on 
the Rooneys for their bill, deserves our gratitude. I 
humbly move, therefore, that we drink to the health 
of our worthy sister, Lady Charlotte Hinton.” The 
next moment found me hip, hipping, in derision, to 
my mother’s health, the only consolation being, that 
I was escaping unnoticed and unknown. 

“Well, Barrington, the duke was delighted with 
the corps; nothing could be more soldier-like than 
their appearance, as they marched past.” 

‘ Ah, the attorneys’, isn’t it? the Devil’s Own, as 
Curran calls them.” 

“Yes, and remarkably well they looked. I say, 
Parsons, you heard what poor Rooney said, when 
Sir Charles Asgill read aloud the general order, com- 
plimenting them—*‘ May I beg, Sir Charles,’ said he, 
*to ask, if the documents in your hand be an attested 
co ? ” 

“Capital, faith! By-the-by, what’s the reason, 
can any one tell me, Paul has never invited me to 
dine for the last two years ?”’ 

“Indeed !” said Curran; “then your chance isa 
bad one, for the statute of limitations is clearly 
against you.” 

“Ah, Kellar, the Rooneys have cut all their low ac- 
quaintances, and your prospects look very gloomy. 
You know what took place between Paul and Lord 
Manners ?” 

“*No, Barrington, let’s hear it, by all means ?” 

** Paul had met him at Kinnegad, where both had 
stopped to change horses—‘ A glass of sherry, my 
lord ?? quoth Paul, with a most insinuating look. 
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« * No, sir, thank you,’ was the distant reply. yet never by any accident originating a particle of 
** * A bowl of gravy, then, my lord ?’ rejoined he. | animosity, or even eliciting a shade of passing 
** « Pray, excuse me,’ more coldly than before. | irritation. 
‘**May be a chop and a crisped potato would}; With what pleasure could I continue to recount 
tempt your lordship ?” the stories, the songs, the sayings, I listened to. 
** ¢ Neither, sir, 1 assure you.’ | With what satisfaction do I yet look back upon that 
“** Nora glass of egg-flip ?’ repeated Paul, in an | brilliant scene, nearly all the actors in which have 
accent bordering on despair. since risen to high rank and eminence in the country. 
«« « Nor even the egg-flip,’ rejoined his lordship, in | How often too, in their bright career, when | have 
the most pompous manner. | heard the warm praise of the world bestowed upon 
«+ Then, my lord,’ said Paul, drawing himself up | their triumphs and their successes, has my memory 
to his full height, and looking him firmly in the face, | carried me back to that glorious night when, with 
‘I’ve cnly to say, the “onus” jis now on you.’ | hearts untrammelled by care, high in hope, and higher 
With which he stalked out of the room, leaving the | in ambition, these bright spirits sported in all the 
chancellor to his own reflections,” | wanton exuberance of their genius, scattering with 
** Brethren, the saint !’’ cried out the prior, as he | profusion the rich ore of their talent, careless of the 
rose from the chair. | depths to which the mine should be shafted hereafter. 
“* The saint! the saint !’’ re-echoed from lip to lip; | Yes, it is true there were giants in those days! 
and at the same moment the door opened, and a monk | However much one may be disposed to look upon the 
appeared, bearing a silver image of St. Patrick, | eulogist of the past, as one whose fancy is more ar- 
about a foot and a half high, which he deposited in | dent than his memory is tenacious, yet with respect 
the middle of the table, with the utmost reverence. to this, there is no denial of the fact, that great convi- 
All the monks rose, filling their pipkins, while the | vial gifts, great conversational powers, no longer exist 
junior of the order, a fat little monk, with spectacles, | as they did some thirty or forty years ago. I speak 
began the following ditty, in which all the rest joined, | more particularly of the country where | passed my 
with every energy of voice and manner :— | youth—of Ireland: and who that remembers those 
inames I have mentioned,—who that can recall the 





Ww 9 ; I. fascination, and charm, which almost every dinner- 
hen St. Patrick our order created, | party of the day could boast,—who that can bring to 
And called us the Monks of the Screw, rr ony: . . A 

| mind the brilliancy of Curran, the impetuous power 


Good rules he revealed to our abbot 


To guide us in what we should do. of Plunket, or the elegance of manner and classical 


perfection of wit that made Burke the Cicero of his 


; — ae hi . nation,—who, I say, with all these things before his 
: Fg a yp my eye gy memory, can venture to compare the society of that 
omy , nee period with the present? No, no; the gray hairs 


And he swore by the word of his saintship 


That fountain should never run dry. that mingle with our brown may convict us of being 


a prejudiced witness, but we would call into court 


. d LIT. : : every one whose testimony is available, and confi- 
My children, be chaste, till you're tempted; dent! nl rerdic 

oe at ’ ently await the verdict. 
While sober, be wise and discreet ; “ And dun ee 
And humble your bodies with fasting And 60 mey ran away. said te prior, = 
Whenever you've nothing to eat. towards a tall, gaunt-looking monk, who, with a hol- 
ow voice and solemn manner, was recording the sin- 

IV ] 1 sol ording the si 

. er . gular disappearance of the militia regiment he com- 
ag whip an , an ppmean manded, on the morning they were to embark for 
—— ge ogy pe England. “The story we heard,” resumed the 


And this rule to enforce, I ordain it 


A festival all the year round. prior, “ was, that when drawn up in the Fifteen Acres, 


one of the light company caught sight of a hare, and 
A hip, hip, hurrah! that made the very saint totter | flung his musket at it. The grenadiers followed his 
on his legs, shook the room; and once more the re-| example, and then the whole battalion broke loose, 
verend fathers re-seated themselves to resume their | with a loud yell, and set off in pursuit——” 
labours. “No, sir,” said the gaunt man, waving his hand 
Again the conversation flowed on in broader chan- | to suppress the laughter around him. “They were 
nel, and scarcely was the laughter caused by one anec- | assembled on the light-house wall, as it might be 
dote at an end when another succeeded ; the strangest | here, and we told them off by tallies as they marched 
feature of all this being, that he who related the story | on board, not perceiving, however, that as fast as they 
was in almost every instance less the source of} entered the packet on one side they left it on the op- 
amusement to the party, than they who, listening to) posite; there being two jolly-boats in waiting to re- 





the recital, threw a hundred varied lights upon it,| ceive them; and, as it was dusk at the time, the 
making even the tamest imaginable adventure the | scheme was undetected until the corporal of a flank 
origin of innumerable ludicrous situations and ab-| company shouted out for them to wait for him, that 
surd fancies. Besides all this, there were charae-| being his boat. At this time we had fifty men, of 
teristic differences in the powers of the party, which | our four hundred and eighty.” 

deprived the display of any trace or appearance of | ‘Ay, ay, holy father,” cried the prior, as he help- 
sameness: the epigrammatic terseness and nicety of | ed himself to a devilled bone, “your fellows were 
Curran—the jovial good humour and mellow raciness | like the grilled bone before me; when they were 
of Lawrence Parsons—the happy facility of convert- | mustered, they would not wait to be peppered.” 

ing all before him into a pun ora repartee, soemi-| his sally produced a roar of laughter, not the less 
nently possessed by Toler—and, perhaps more strik- | hearty that the grim-visaged hero it was addressed to, 
ing than all, the caustic irony and piercing sarcasm | never relaxed a muscle of his face. It was now late, 
of Plunket’s wit, relieved and displayed each other; | and what between the noise, the wine, and the laugh- 
each man’s talent having only so much of rivalry as | ter, my faculties were none of the clearest. With- 
to excite opposition and give interest to the combat, | out having drunk much, I felt all the intoxication of 
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liquor, and a whirldwind of confusion in my ideas, 
that almost resembled madness. To this state one 
part of their proceedings in a great measure con- 
tributed; for every now and then, on some signal 
from the prior, the whole party would take hands and 
dance round the table to the measure of an Irish 
jig, wilder, and even more eccentric, than their own 
orgies. Indeed, I think this religious exercise 
finished me: for, after the third time of its perfor- 
mance, the whole scene became a confused and dis- 
turbed mass, and, amid ihe crash of voices, the ring- 
ing of laughter, the tramping of feet, I sank into 
something which, if not sleep, was at least uncon- 
sciousness; and thus is a wet sponge drawn over the 
immediately succeeding portion of my history. 

Some faint recollection 1 have of terrifying old 
Corny by my costume; but what the circumstances, 
or how they happened, I cannot remember. I can 
only call to mind one act in vindication of my wis- 
dom—I went to bed. 





CHAPTER XVIII.—A Conripence. 


I stepr late on the morning after my introduction 
to the Monks of the Screw, and probably should have 
continued to indulge still longer, had not O’Grady 
awoke me. 

“Come, Jack,”’ he cried, ** this is the third time I 
have been here to-day. I can’t have mercy on you any 
longer; so rub your eyes, and try if you can’t wake 
sufficiéntly to listen tome. I have just received my 
appointment as captain in the 41st, with an order to 
repair immediately to Chatham to join the regiment, 
which is under orders for foreign service.” 

** And when do you go, Phil?” 

*“To-night at eight o’clock. A private note from 
a friend at the Horse Guards tells me to lose not a 
moment; and as I shall have to wait on the duke to 
thank him for his great kindness to me, I have no 
time to spare.” 

This news so stunned me that for a moment or 
two I couldn’t reply. O’Grady perceived it, and, 
patting me gayly on the shoulder, said— 

“Yes, Jack, I am sorry we are to separate: but, as 
for me, no other course was open; and as to you, 
with all your family influence.to push your promo- 
tion, the time is not very distant when you will be- 
ge to feel the life you are leading vapid and tiresome. 

rou will long for an excitement more vigorous and 
more healthy in its character; and then, my boy, my 
dearest hope is, that we may be thrown once more 
— 
ad my friend been able at the moment to have 
looked into the secret recesses of my heart, and read 
there my inmost thoughts, he could not more perfect- 
ly have depicted my feelings, nor pictured the im- 
pressions, that at the very moment he spoke, were agi- 
tating my mind. The time he alluded to had indeed 
arrived. ‘The hour had come, when I wished to bea 





soldier in more than the mere garb: but with that 
wish came linked another stronger still; and this 
was, that, before I went on service, I should once | 
more see Louisa Bellew, explain to her the nature | 
and extent of my attachment to her, and obtain, if | 
possible, some pledge on her part that, with the dis- 
tinction I hoped to acquire, I should look to the pos- | 
session of her love, as my reward and my recom- | 
pense. Young as I was, I felt ashamed at avowing 
to O’Grady the rapid progress of my passion. I had | 


not courage to confess upon what slight encourage- | 
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ment I built my hopes, and, at the same time, was 
abashed at being compelled to listen tamely to his 
prophecy, when the very thoughts that flashed 
across me would have indicated my resolve. 

While I thus maintained an awkward silence, he 
once more resumed. 

‘* Meanwhile, Jack, you can serve me, and I shall 
make no apologies for enlisting you. You’ve heard 
me speak of this great Loughrea steeple-chase: now, 
somehow or other, with my usual prudence, I have 
gone on adding wager to wager, until at last I find 
myself with a book of some eight hundred pounds— 
to lose which, at a moment like this, I need not say 
would almost ruin all my plans. To be free of the 
transaction, I this morning offered to pay half forfeit, 
and they refused me. Yes, Hinton, they knew 
every man of them the positionI stoodin. They saw 
that not only my prospects, but my honour, was en- 
gaged; that before a week I should be far away, 
without any means to observe them; they knew well 
that, thus circumstanced, I must lose; and if I lost, I 
must sell my commission, and leave the army, beg- 
gared in character and in fortune.” 

* And now, my dear friend,” said I, interrupting, 
‘how happens it that you bet with men of this 
stamp? I understood you it was a friendly match 
got up at a dinner party.” 

“Even so, Jack. The dinner was in my own 
rooms, the claret mine, the men my friends. You 
may smile, but so the world is pleased to call those 
with whom from day to day we associate, with 
no other bond of union than the similarity of a pur- 
suit which has nothing more reprehensible in it than 
the character of the intimacies it engenders. Yes, 
Hinton, these are my sporting friends, sipping my 
wine while they plot my wretchedness. Convivi- 
ality with them is not the happy abandonment to good 
fellowship and enjoyment, but the season of cold 
and studied calculation—the hour when, unexcited 
themselves, they trade upon the unguarded aud un- 
wary feelings of others. They know how imperative 
is the code of honour as regards a bet, and they make 
a virtue to themselves in the unflinching firmness of 
their exaction, as a crue] judge would seek applause 
for the stern justice with which he condemns a fe- 
lon. It is usual, however, to accept half-forfeit in cir- 
cumstances like these of mine; the condition did not 
happen to be inserted, and they rejected my offer.’’ 

«Ts this possible,” said I, “and that these men 
called themselves your friends?” 

“Yes, Jack; a betting-book is like Shylock’s 
bond; and the holder of one, pretty much about as 
merciful as the worthy Israelite. But come, come; 
it is but boyish weakness in one like me to complain 
of these things: nor, indeed, would I speak of them 
now, but with the hope that my words may prove a 
warning to you, while they serve to explain the ser- 
vice I look for from you, and give you some insight 
into the character of those with whom you'll have to 
deal.” 

‘Only tell me,” said I, “only explain, my dear 
O’Grady, what I can do, and how : it is needless for 
me to say I’m ready.” 

‘*] thought as much: now listen tome. When I 
made this unlucky match, it was, as I have said, 
over a dinner party, when, excited by wine and car- 
ried away by the enthusiasm of the moment, I made 
a proposition which, with a calmer head, I should 
never have ventured. For a second or two it was 
not accepted, and Mr. Burke, of whom you’ve heard 
me speak, called out from the end of the table, ‘A 
sporting offer, by Jove! and I'll ride for you myself.’ 
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This I knew was to give me one of the first horse- 
men in Ireland ; so, while filling my glass, I nodded 
to him, and accepting his offer, I cried out, ‘Two to 
one against any horse named at this moment.’ The 
words were not spoken when I was taken up, at both 
sides of the table; and, as I leaned across to borrow 


a pencil from a friend, I saw that a smile was curling | 


every lip, and that Burke himself endeavoured with 
his wine glass to conceal the expression of his face. 
I needed no stronger proof that the whole match had 
been a preconcerted scheme between the parties, and 
that I had fallen into a snare laid purposely to entrap 
me. It was too late, however, to retract—I booked 
my bets, drank my wine, congéed my friends, went 
to bed, and woke the next morning to feel myself a 
dupe. But come, Jack; at this rate, I shall never 
have done. The match was booked, the ground 
chosen, Mr. Burke to be my jockey, and, in fact, 
every thing arranged, when, what was my surprise, 
my indignation, to find that the horse I destined for 
the race (at that time in the possession of a friend) 
was bought up for five hundred, and sent off to Eng- 
land. This disclosed to me how completely I was 
entrapped. Nothing remained for me then but to 
purchase one which offered at the moment, and this 
one, I’ve told you already, has the pleasant reputation 
of being the most wicked devil and the hardest to 
ride in the whole west: in fact, except Burke him- 
self, nobody would mount him on a road, and as to 
crossing a country with him, even he, they say, has 
no fancy for it. In any case, he made it the ground 
of a demand which I could not refuse—that, in the 
event of my winning, he was to claim a third of the 
stakes. At length the horse is put in training, im- 
proves every hour, and matters seem to be taking a 
favourable turn. In the midst of this, however, the 
report reaches me, as you heard yourself yesterday 
morning, that Burke will not ride: however I affect- 
ed to discredit it at the moment, I had great difficulty 
to preserve the appearance of calm. This morning 
settles the question by this letter: 


“Dear Sin—A friendly hint has just reached me 
that I am to be arrested on the morning of the Lough- 
rea race for a trifle of a hundred and eighteen pounds 
and some odd shillings. If it suits your convenience 
to pay the money, or enter into bail for the amonyt, 
I'll be very happy to ride your horse; for, although I 
don’t care for a double ditch, I’ve no fancy to take 
the wall of the county jail, even on the back of as 
good a horse as Moddidediroo. 

*¢+ Yours truly, 
‘** Wednesday morning, Red House. 


Uuick Burke. 


.9? 


+ Weil,” said I, as, after some difficulty, I spelled 
through this ill-written and dirty epistle, “and what 
do you mean to do here ?”’ 

“If you ask me,” said Phil, * what I'd like to do, 
I tell you fairly, it would be to horsewhip my friend 
Mr. Burke as a preliminary, pay the stakes, with- 
draw my horse, and cut the whole concern; but my 
present position is, unhappily, opposed to each of 
these steps. In the first place, a rencontre with Burke 
would do me infinite disservice at the Horse Guards, 
and as to the payment of eight kundred pounds, I 
don’t think I could raise the money, without some 
one would advance five hundred of it for a mortgage 
on Corny Delany. But to be serious, Jack, and, as time 
passes, I must be serious, I believe the best way on 
this ocasion is to give Burke the money, (for as to the 
bill, that’s an invention;) but, as I must start to- 
night for England, and the affair will require some 








management, I must put the whole matter into your 
hands, with full instructions how to act.” 

“I am quite ready and willing,” said I, “only 
give me the ‘carle du pais.’ ” 

“ Well, then, my boy, you'll go down to Loughrea 
for me the day before the race, establish yourself as 
quietly as you can in the hotel, and, as the riders 
must be named on the day before the running, con- 
trive to see Mr. Burke, and inform him that his de- 
mand will be complied with. Have no delicacy 
with him, it is a mere money question ; and although, 
by the courtesy of the turf, he is a gentleman, yet 
there is no occasion to treat him with more of cere- 
mony than is due to yourself in your negotiation. 
This letter contains the sum he mentions. In addi- 
tion to that, I have enclosed a blank check for what- 
ever you like to give to him ; only remember one thing, 
Hinton—Ae must ride, and J must win.” 

All the calmness with which O’Grady had hitherto 
spoken, deserted him at this moment; his face be- 
came scarlet, his brow was bent, and his lip quivered 
with passion, while, as he walked the room with hur- 
ried steps, he muttered between his teeth— 

** Yes, though it cost my last shilling, I'll win the 
race. They thought to ruin me; the scheme was 
deeply laid and well planned too, but they shall fail. 
No, Hinton,” resumed he in a louder tone; *‘no Hin- 
ton; believe me, poor man that I am, this is not with 
me a question of so many pounds: it is the wounded 
‘amour propre’ of a man who all through his life held 
out the right hand of fellowship to those very men 
who now conspire to be his ruin. And such, my 
dear boy, such, for the most part, are the dealings of 
the turf. I do not mean to say that men of high ho- 
nour and unblemished integrity are not foremost in 
the encouragement of a sport which, from its bold 
and manly character, is essentially an English one; 
but this I would assert, that probity, truth, and 
honour, are the gifts of but a very small number of 
those who make a traffic of the turf, and are, what 
the world calls, ‘racing men:’ and oh! how very 
hard the struggle, how nice the difficulty of him who 
makes these men his daily companions, to avoid the 
many artifices which the etiquette of the race-course 
permits, but which the feelings of a gentleman would 
reject as unfair and unworthy! How contaminating 
that laxity of principle that admits of every stratagem, 
every trick, as legitimate, with the sole proviso that it 
be successful! and what a position is it that admits of 
no alternative, save being the dupe or the black- 
leg! How hard for the young fellow entering upon 
life with all the ardour, all the unsuspecting fresh- 
ness of youth about him, to stop short at one, with- 
out passing on to the other stage! How difficult, 
with offended pride and wounded self-love, to find 
himself the mere tool of sharpers! How very diffi- 
cult to check the indignant spirit, that whispers re- 
taliation by the very arts by which he has been cheat- 
ed! Is not such a trial as this too much for any boy 
of twenty ? and is it not to be feared, that, in the esti- 
mation he sees those held in whom blackguardism} 
is their pre-eminence, a perverted ambition to be’ 
what is called a sharp fellow, may sap and undermine 
every honourable feeling of the heart, break down the 
barriers of rigid truth and scrupulous fidelity, teaching 
him to exult at what formerly he had blushed, and to 
recognize no folly so contemptible as that of him who 
believes the word of another? Such acareer as this, 
has many a one pursued, abandoning bit by bit every 
grace, every virtue, and every charm of his character, 
that, at the end, he should come forth a ‘sportin 
gentleman.’”’ He paused for a few seconde, an 
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then, turning towards me, added, in a voice tremu- 
lous from emotion, “ And yet, my boy, to men like 
this I would now expose you! No, no, Jack; I'll 
not doit. I care not what turn the thing may take; 
I'll not embitter my life with this reflection.” He 
seized the letter, and crushing it in his hand, walked 
towards the window. 

** Come, come, O’Grady,”’ said I, “this is not fair; 
you first draw a strong picture of these men, and then 
you deem me weak enough to fall into their snares; 
that would hardly say much for my judgment and 
good sense; besides, you have stimulated my curi- 
osity, and I shall be sadly disappointed if I’m not to 
see them.” 

“ Be it so, Jack!” said he with a sigh; “TI shall 
give you a couple of letters to some friends of mine 

own there, and I know but one recompense you’ll 
have for all the trouble and annoyance of this busi- 
ness—your pretty friend, Miss Bellew, is on a visit 
in the neighbourhood, and is certain to be at the 
race.” 

Had O’Grady looked at me while he spoke, he 
would have seen how deeply this intelligence affected 
me, while I, myself, could with difficulty restrain 
the increased interest I now felt, in all about the 
matter, questioning him on every particular, inquiring 
into a hundred minute points, and, in fact, displaying 
an ardour on the subject, that nothing short of my 
friend’s Pane could have failed in —— 
the source of. My mind now fixed on one object, 
could scarcely follow him in his directions as to tra- 
velling down, secrecy, &c. 

I heard something about the canal boat, and some 
confused impression was on my mind about a cross- 
road and a jaunting-car; but the prospect of meeting 
Louisa, the hope of again being in her society, ren- 
dered me indifferent to all else; and as I thrust the 
letters he gave me into my coat pocket, and pro- 
mised an implicit observance of all his directions, 1 
should have been sorely puzzled had he asked me to 
repeat them. 

** Now,” continued O’Grady, at the end of about 
half-an-hour’s rapid speaking, “I believe I have put 
= in possession of all the bearings of this case. 

You understand, I hope, the kind of men you have to 
deal with, and I trust Mr. Ulick Burke is thoroughly 
known to you by this time?” 

* Oh, perfectly,” said I, half-mechanically. 

“ Well, then, my boy, I believe I had better say, 
good-bye ; something tells me we shall meet ere long 
meanwhile, Jack, you have my best wishes.” e 
paused for a moment and turned away his head, evi- 
dently affected; then added, *‘ You'll write to me 
soon, of course, and as that old fool, Corny, follows 
me in a week “a 

‘And is Corny going abroad ?” 

* Ay! confound him, like the old man in Sinbad, 
there’s no getting him off one’s shoulders; besides, 
he has a kind of superstition that he ought to close 
the eyes of the last of the family; and as he has 
frankly confessed to me this morning, he knows I am 
in that predicament, he esteems it a point of duty to 
accompany me. Poor fellow, with all his faults, 1 
can’t help feeling attached to him, and were I to 





leave him behind me, what would become of him? | 


No, Jack, 1 am fully sensible of all the ridicule of 
this step, but, faith, I prefer both to the embittering 
reflection I should have, did I desert him.” 

**Why does he remain after you, Phil !—he’ll 
never find his way to London.” 

“Oh, trust him! What! with scolding, cursing, 


and abusing every one he meets, he’ll attract notice 
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enough on the road never to be forgotten, or left be- 
hind; but the fact is, it is his own proposition, and 
Corny has asked for a few days’ leave of absence, for 
the first time for seven-and-twenty years!” 

“And what the deuse can that be for?” 

“You'd never guess if you tried until to-morrow: 
to see his mother.” 

* Corny’s mother!—Corny Delany’s mother!” 

“Just so—his mother. Ah, Hinton! you still 
have much to learn about us all here; and now, be- 
fore we part, let me instruct you on this point; not 
that 1 pretend to have a reason for it, nor do I know 
that there is any, but somehow I'll venture to say, 
that whenever you meet with a little cross-grained, 
ill-conditioned, ill-thriven old fellow, with a face as 
if carved in the knot of a crab-tree, the odds are 
about fifteen to one that the little wretch has a mo- 
ther alive; whether it is that the tenacity of life 
among such people is greater, or whether nature has 
any peculiar objects of her own in view in the mat- 
ter, I can’t say, but trust me for the fact; and now, I 
believe, I have run myself close to time, so once 
more, Jack, good-bye, and God bless you.” 

He hurried from the room as he spoke, but as the 
door was closing, I saw that his lip trembled and his 
cheek was pale; while I leaned against the window- 
shutter and looked after him with a heavy and op- 
pressed heart; for he was my first friend in the 
world! 





CHAPTER XIX.—Tue Canat Boar. 


In obedience to O’Grady’s directions, of which, 
fortunately for me, he left a memorandum in writing, 
I started from Portobello in the canal boat on the 
afternoon of the day after his departure. The day 
was dark and louring, with occasional showers of 
cold and sleety rain; however, the casual glance I 
took of the gloomy cell denominated cabin, deterred 
me from seeking shelter there, and buttoned up in my 
great coat, and with my travelling cap drawn firmly 
over my eyes, I walked the deck for several hours, my 
own thoughts affording me suffiicent occupation, 
and even had the opportunity presented itself, I 
should not have desired any other; on this score, how- 
ever, there was no temptation, and as I looked at my 
fellow passengers, there was nothing, either in their 
voice or appearance, to induce me to care for any 
closer intimacy. The majority of them were stout, 
plain-looking country folk, with coats of brown or 
gray frieze, leather gaiters, and thick shoes, returning, 
as I could guess from some chance expressions they 
dropped, from the Dublin market, whither they had pro- 
ceeded with certain droves of bullocks, wethers, and 
hoggets, the qualities of which formed the staple of 
conversation; there were also some lady passengers, 
one a rather good, looking woman, with a certain air 
of half gentility about her, which enabled her at 
times to display to her companion her profound con- 
tempt for the rest of the company; this companion 
was a poor subdued-looking girl of about eighteen or 
twenty years, who scarcely ventured to raise her 
haggard eyes, and spoke with an accent painful 
from agitation; her depressed look, and her humble 
manner, did not conceal, however, a certain air of 
composed and quiet dignity, which spoke of happier 
days. A host of ill-bred, noisy, and unmannerly 
children, accompanied them, and I soon discovered 
that the mother was the wife of the great shopkeeper 
in Loughrea, and her pale companion, a governess, 
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she had just procured in Dublin, to initiate the pro- | whisky, the fumes of which, added to the heat, the 
mising offspring, in the accomplished acquirements of | smoke, and other disagreeables, made me right 
French, and Italian, music, and painting ; their only | happy to escape. Z 

acquaintance on board seemed to be a jolly-looking| As the evening wore late, the noise and uproar 
man, who, although intimate with every one, seemed, | grew louder and more vociferous, and had not frequent 











somehow, not to suffer in the grand lady’s esteem 
from the familiarities he dispensed on al] sides. He 
was a short, florid-looking, little fellow, with a round 
bullet head, the features of which seemed, at first 
sight, so incongruous, that it was difficult to decide 
on their prevailing expression; his large gray eyes, 
which rolled, and twinkled with fun, caught a charac- 
ter of severity from his heavy overhanging eyebrows, 
and there was a stern determination in his compressed 
lips that every moment gave way to some burst of 
jocular good humour, as he accosted one or other of 
his friends; his voice, however, was the most re- 
markable thing about him, for while at one moment 
he would declaim in the full round tone of a person 
accustomed to speak in public, in the next he would 
drop down into an easy and familiar accent, to which 
the mellowness of his brogue imparted a raciness 
quite peculiar. 

His dress was a suit of rusty black, with leather 
breeches of the same colour, and high boots; this 
costume, which pronounced him a priest, might also, 
had I known more of the country, have explain- 
ed the secret of that universal understanding he 
maintained with al] on board; he knew every one’s 
business, whither they were going, where they had 
been, what success had attended them in the market, 
how much the black heifer brought, what the pigs 
were sold for; he asked why Tim didn’t come to his 
duties, and if Molly’s child was well of the measles ; 
he had a word too for the shopkeeper’s wife, but that 
was Said in a whisper; and then producing a copper 
snuff-box, about the size of a saucer, he presented it 
to me with a graceful bow, saying, 

‘“‘ This is not the first time I have had the honour 
of being your fellow-traveller, captain. We came 
over from Liverpool together.” 

I now remembered that this was the same priest, 
whose controversial powers had kept me awake for 
nearly half the night, and whose convivial ones filled 
up the remainder. I was delighted, however, to 
renew my acquaintance, and we soon cemented an 
intimacy which ended in his proposing that we 
should sit together at dinner, to which I at once 
assented. 

“‘Dacent people, dacent people, captain; but 
bastes after all, in the world; none of the usage de 
sociéte, as we used to say at St. Omer’s. No, no; 
fere naturz, devi] a more; but here comes the din- 
ner: the owld story,—leg of mutton and turnips— 
boiled chickens and ham—a cod and potatoes! by the 
mass, they would boil one’s father if they had him 
on board,” while he added in a whisper—“ by reason 
they can’t roast; so now, will you move down, if you 
please ?” 

“After your reverence; if you'll permit. Arma 
cedant loge.” 

“Thrue for you, my son, sacerdotes priores; and 
though I am only a priest———” 

“ More’s the pity,”’ said I, interrupting him. 

“ You're right,” said he, with a slight pinch of my 
arm, ‘* whether you are joking or not.”’ 

The dinner was not a very appetizing one—nor in- 
deed the company over seductive, so that I disappear- 
ed with the cloth, glad to find myself once more in 
the open air, with the deck to myself; for my fellow- 


bursts of laughter proclaimed the spirit of convi- 
viality, I should have been tempted to believe the 
party were engaged in deadly strife. Sometimes a 
| Single narrator would seem to hold the company in 
| attentive silence—then a general chorus of the whole 
| would break in, with shouts of merriment, knocking 
of knuckles on the table, stamping of feet, and other 
signs of approbation and applause. 

As this had now continued for some time, and it 
was already verging towards midnight, I began to 
grow impatient, for as sleep stole over my eyelids, I 
was desirous of some little quiet, to indulge myself 
inanap. Blessings on my innocent delusion,—the 
gentlemen below stairs had as much notion of swim- 














ming as sleeping. Of this, a rapid glance through a 
little window, at the extremity of the cabin, soon 
satisfied me. As well as the steamed and heated 
glass would permit my seeing, the scene was a 
strange one. About forty persons were seated around 
a narrow table, so closely packed that any attitude, 
but the bolt upright, was impracticable: there the 
were, of evey age and sex; some asleep, with Wels 
wigs and red pocket-handkerchiefs, screening their 
heads from cold, and their ears as well as might 
be from uproar; some were a to read by 
the light of mutton candles, with wicks like a light 
infantry feather, with a nob at the head; others, 
with their heads bent down together, were confiden- 
tially exchanging the secrets of the last market; while 
here and there, were scattered about little convivial 
knots of jolly souls, whose noisy fun and Joud laugh- 
ter indicated but slight respect for their drowsy neigh- 
bours. 

The group, however, which attracted most of my 
attention, was one near the fire, at the end; this con- 
sisted of his reverence, Father Tom, a stout burley- 
looking old farmer opposite him, the austere lady 
from Loughrea, and a little, dried-up, potted-herring 
of a man, who, with a light brown coat and standin 
collar, sat up perpendicularly on his seat, and looked 
about him with an eye as lively, and an accent as 
sharp, as though it were only noonday. This little 
personage, who came from that Irish Pennsylvania 
called Moate, was endeavouring to maintain a contro- 
versy with the worthy priest, who, in addition to his 
polemics, was deep in a game of spoiled five with the 
farmer, and carrying on besides another species of 
warfare with his neighbour. The diversity of al] these 
occupations might possibly have been overmuch for 
him, were it not for the aid of a suspicious-looking 
little kettle, that sat hissing and rocking on the hob, 


| with a look of pert satisfaction, that convinced me its 


contents were something stronger than water. 
Perceiving a small space yet unoccupied in the 
party, I made my way thither by the stair near it, 





and soon had the satisfaction to find myself safely 
installed, without attracting any other notice from the 
party, than a proud stare from the lady, as she re- 
moved a little farther from beside the priest. 

As to his reverence, far too deeply interested in his 
immediate pursuits to pay any attention to me, he had 
quite enough on his hands with his three antagonists, | 
none of whom did he ever for a moment permit to edge 
inevenaword. Conducting his couled werhes with 
the skill of a general, who made the artillery, the in- 





travellers had, one and all, begun a vigorous attack | fantry, and the cavalry of mutual aid and assistance to 


upon sundry jugs of hot water, and crucibles full of | each other, he continued to keep the church, the court- 
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ship, and the cards all moving together, in a manner 
perfectly miraculous. The vehemence with which he 
thumped down a trump upon the table, serving as a 
point in his argument, while the energy of the action 
permitted a squeeze of the lady’s hand with the other. 

“There ye go, six of spades. Play a spade, av ye 
have one, Mr. Larkins For a set of shrivelled up 
craytures, with nothing but thee, and thou, for a 
creed, deny the real ould ancient faith, that Saint Peter 
and the ace of diamonds ; that tickled you under 
the short ribs—not you, Mrs. Carney—for a sore 
time you have of it; and an angel of a woman ye 
are; and the husband that could be cruel to you, and 
take The odd trick out of you, Mr. Larkins. No, 
no, I deny it—nego in omnibus, Domine. What does 
Origen say? The rock, says he,is Peter; and if 
you translate the passage without— Another kettle- 
full, if you please. I go for the ten, Misther Larkins. 
Trumps! another—another—hurroo! By the tower 
af Clonmaenoise, I’ll beggar the bank to-night. Mal- 
heureux au jeux, heureux en amour, as we used to say 
formerly. God forgive us!” 

Whether it was the French, or the look that accom- 
anied it, I cannot aver, but, certainly, the lady 
lushed and looked down. In vain did the poor 

Quaker essay a word of explanation. In vain did 
Mrs. Carney try herself to escape from the awkward 
inferences, some of his allusions seemed to lead to. 
Even the old farmer saw his tricks confiscated, and 
his games estreated, without a chance of recovery: 
for, like Coeur de Lion with his iron mace, the good 
priest laid about him, smashing, slaying, and up- 
setting all before him, and never giving his adversa- 
ries a moment to recover from one blow, ere he dealt 
another, at their heads. 

‘*To be sure, Mrs. Carney, and why not? it’s as 
mild as mother’s milk. Come, ould square-toes, 
take a thimble-full of it, and may be it'll lead you 
to a better understanding. I play the five fingers, 
Mr. Larkins. ‘There goes Jack, my jewel. Play to 
that——the trick is mine. Don’t be laughing, I’ve 
a bit of fat in the heel of my fist for you yet. There 
now, what are you looking at? Don’t you see the 
cards? ‘roth, you’re as bad as the Quaker, you 
won't believe your own eyes; and ye see, ma’am”— 
here he whispered something in the lady’s ear for a 
few seconds, adding, as he concluded—* and thim, 
Mrs. Carney, thim’s the rights of the church. 
Friends, indeed! ye call yourselves friends! faix, 
ye're the least social friends I ever forgathered with, 
even if the bare look of you wasn’t an antidote to all 
kinds of amusement Cut, Mr. Larkins——And 
it’s purgatory ye don’t like. Ye know what Father 
O’Leary said—some of ye may go farther and fare 
worse—not to speak of what a place heaven would 
be, with the likes of you in it. Av it was Mrs. 
Carney, indeed. Yes, Mary, your own beautiful 
self, that’s fit to be an angel any day, and discoorse 
with angels——Howld, av you please, I’ve a club 




















for that Don’t you see what nonsense you’re 
talking, the little kettle is laughing at you- hat’s 
that you’re mambling about my time of life? Show 


me the man that’ll carry twelve tumblers with me— 
show me the man that'll cross a country—show me 
the man that'll Never mind, Mrs. Carney 
Time of life, indeed! Faix, I’! give you a song.” 
With these words, the priest pushed the cards 
aside, replenished the glasses, and began the follow- 
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| ing melody to an air much resembling Sir Roger de 
| Coverley. 


** To-morrow I'll just be threescore : 
May never worse fortune betide me, 
Than to have a hot tumbler before, 
And a beautiful crayture beside me. 
If this world's a stage, as they say, 
And that men are the actors, I’m certain, 
In the after-piece I'd like to play, 
And be there at the fall of the curtain. 
Whack! fol lol. 


** No, no, Mrs. Carney, I'l] take the vestment on 
it, nothing of the kind—the allusion is most dis- 
creet—but there is more. 


‘* For the pleasures of youth are a flam ; 
To try them again, pray excuse me: 
I'd rather be priest that I am, 
With the rites of the church to amuse me. 
Sure there’s nought like a jolly old age, 
And the patriarchs knew this, it said is; 
For, though they look’d sober and sage, 
Faith, they had their own fun with the ladies ! 
Whack ! fol lol. 


** Come, now, captain, you are a man that knows 
his humanities; Il] be judged by you.” 

“TI protest,” said I, laughingly, “I'd rather pro- 
nounce on your punch than on your polemics.” 

* No, would you though?” said the priest, with a 
joyous twinkle in his eye, that showed which con- 
troversy had more attraction for him. ‘ Faix, then, 
"pa shall havea fair trial. Reach me that glass, Mr. 

sarkins ; and if it isn’t sweet enough, maybe Mrs. 
Carney would stir it for you with her finger. There, 
now, we’ll be comfortable, and social, and have no 
more bother about creeds nor councils; for, although 
it is only child’s play for me to demolish a hundred 
like you, I’d rather be merciful, and leave you, like 
Alexander the coppersmith, to get the reward of 
your works.” 

Whether it was the polite attention bestowed upon 
me by his reverence, or that the magical word 
“‘captain,” so generic for all things military in Ire- 
land, had its effect, or that any purely personal rea- 
sons were the cause, I cannot aver; but certainly, 
Mrs. Carney’s manner became wonderfully softened. 
She smiled at me slyly, when the priest wasn’t look- 
ing, and vouchsafed an inquiry, as to whether I had 
ever served in the Roscommon yeomanry. 

The kettle once more sent forth its fragrant steam, 
the glasses were filled, the vanquished Quaker had 
extinguished hoth himself and his argument beneath 
his broad beaver; and Father Tom, with a glance of 
pleasure at the party, pronounced our arrangements 
perfect, and suggested a round game, by way of 
passing the time. 

** We are now,” said he, “on the long level for 
eighteen miles; there’s neither a lock nor a town to 
disturb us. Give Mrs. Carney the cards.” 

The proposition was met with hearty approval : 
and thus did I, Lieutenant Hinton, of the Grenadier 
Guards, extra aid-de-camp to the viceroy, discover 
myself at four in the morning engaged at a game of 
loo, whose pecuniary limits were fourpence, but 
whose boundaries as to joke and broad humour were 
wide as the great Atlantic. Day broke, and I found 
myself richer by some tumblers of the very strongest 
whisky punch, a confounded headache, and two-and- 





eightpence in bad copper jingling in my pocket. 
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CHAPTER XX.—Suannon Harpovr. 


Littie does he know, who voyages in a canal 
boat, dragged along some three miles and a half per 
hour, ignominiously at the tails of two ambling hack- 


neys, what pride, pomp, and circumstance await him | 


at the first town he enters. Seated on the deck, 
watching with a Dutchman’s apathy the sedgy banks, 


whose tall flaggers bow their heads beneath the rip- | 


ple that eddies from the bow: now lifting his eyes 
from earth to sky, with nothing to interest, nothing 
to attract him; turning from the gaze of the long, 
dreary tract of bog and moorland, to look upon his 
fellow-travellers, whose features are perhaps neither 


more striking nor more pleasing; the monotonous jog | 


of the postilion before, the impassive placidity of the 
he!lmsman behind; the lazy smoke, that seems to lack 
énergy to issue from the little chimney; the brown 
and leaden look of all around—have something dreamy 
and sleep-compelling, almost impossible to resist. 
And, already, as the voyager droops his head, and 
lets fall his eyelids, a confused and misty sense of 
some everlasting journey, toilsome, tedious, and slow, 
creeps over his besotted faculties; when suddenly 
the loud bray of the horn breaks upon his ears; the 
sound is re-echoed from a distance; the far-off tinkle 
of a bell is borne along the water, and he sees before 
him, as if conjured up by some magician’s wand, 
the roofs and chimneys of a little village. Mean- 
while, the excitement about him increases: the deck 
is lumbered with hampers, and boxes, and parcels; 
the note of departure to many a cloaked and frieze- 
coated passenger has rang; for, strange as it may 
seem, in that littke assemblage of mud hovels, with 
their dunghills and their duck-pools around them, 
with its one slated house and its square chapel—yet 
there are people who live there; and, stranger still, 
some of those who have left it, and seen other places, 
are going back there again, to drag on life as before. 
But the plot is thickening: the large brass bell at 
the stern of the boat is thundering away with its 
clanging sound ; the banks are crowded with people ; 
and, as if to favour the melo-dramatic magic of the 
scene, the track-rope is cast off, the weary posters 
trot away towards their stable, and the stately barge 
floats on, to its destined haven, without the aid of 
any visible influence. He who watches the look of 
proud, important bearing that beams upon “the 
captain’s” face at a moment like this, may philoso- 
phize upon the charms of that power which man 
wields above his fellow-men: such, at least, were 
some of my reflections; and I could not help mutter- 
ing to myself, “If a man like this feel pride of 
station, what a glorious service must be the navy !” 

Watching, with interest, the nautical skill with 
which, having fastened a rope to the stern, the boat 
was swung round, with her head in the direction 
from whence she came, intimating thereby the 
monotonous character of her avocations; I did not 
perceive that one by one, the passengers were taking 
their departure. 

“« Good-bye, captain,” cried Father Tom, as he ex- 
tended his ample hand to me; “ we'll meet again in 
Loughrea. I’m going on Mrs. Carney’s car, or I’d 
be delighted to join you in a conveyance, but you'll 
easily get one at the hotel.” 

I had barely time to thank the good father for his 
kind advice, when I perceived him adjusting various 
duodecimo Carneys, in the well of the car, and then 
having carefully included himself in the frieze coat 
that wrapt Mrs. Carney—he gave the word to drive on. 

June—Nov., 1842.—Museum. 


| As the day following was the time appointed for 
| naming the horses, and the riders, I had no reason for 
| haste. Loughrea, from what I had heard, was a 
}commonplace country town, in which, as in all 
|similar places, every new comer was canvassed 
| with a prying and searching curiosity. I resolved, 
therefore, to stop where I was; not indeed that the 
| scenery possessed any attractions: a prospect more 
| bleak, more desolate, and more barren, it would be 
impossible to conceive—a wide river with low and 
reedy banks, moving sluggishly on its yellow current, 
between broad tracts of bog or callow meadow-land ; 
no trace of cultivation, not even a tree was to be seen. 

Such is Shannon Harbour. No matter, thought I, 
the hotel at least looks well. ‘This consolatory re- 
flection of mine was elicited by the prospect of a 
large stone building of some stories high, whose 
granite portico and wide steps stood in strange con- 
trast to the miserable mud hovels that flanked it on 
either side. It wasa strange thought to have placed 
such a building in such a situation. I dismissed the 
ungrateful notion as I remembered my own position, 
and how happy I felt to accept its hospitality. 

A solitary jaunting-car stood on the canal side— 
the poorest specimen of its class I had ever seen; 
the car—a few boards cobbled up by some count 
carpenter—seemed to threaten disunion even with 
the coughing of the wretched beast that wheezed 
between its shafts, while the driver, an emaciated 
creature of any age from sixteen to sixty, sat shiver- 
ing upon the seat, striking from time to time with 
his whip at the flies that played about the animal’s 
ears, as though anticipating their prey. 

“ Banagher, yer honour? Loughrea, sir? Rowl 
ye over in an hour and a half. Is it Portumna, 
sir?” 

“No, my good friend,” replied I, “I stop at the 
hotel.” 

Had I proposed to take a sail down the Shannon 
on my portmanteau, I don’t think the astonishment 
could have been greater. The bystanders, and they 
were numerous enough by this time, looked from one 
to the other, with expressions of mingled surprise 
and dread; and indeed, had I, like some sturdy 
knight-errant of old, announced my determination to 
pass the night in a haunted chamber, more unequivo- 
cal evidences of their admiration and fear could not 
have been evoked. 

** In the hotel,” said one. 

“He is going to stop at the hotel,” cried another. 

** Blessed hour,” said a third, ** wonders will 
never cease.” 

Short as had been my residence in Ireland, it had 
at least taught me one lesson—never to be surprised at 
any thing I met with. Somany views of life peculiar 
to the land met me at every turn—so many strange 
prejudices—so many singular notions, that were I to 
apply my previous knowledge of the world, such as 
it was, to my guidance here, I should be like a man 
endeavouring to sound the depths of the sea, with an 
instrument intended to ascertain the distance of a 
star. Leaving, therefore, to time the explanation of 
the mysterious astonishment around me, I gathered 
together my baggage, and left the boat. 

The first impressions of a traveller are not uncom- 
monly his best. The finer and more distinctive 
features of a land require deep study and long ac- 
quaintance, but the broader traits of nationality are 
caught in an instant, or not caught at all. Famili- 
arity with, destroys them, and it is only at first 
blush that we learn to appreciate them with force. 
Who that has landed at Calais, at Rotterdam, or at 
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Leghorn, has not felt this. The Flemish peasant, with 
her long-eared cap and heavy sabots—the dark Italian, 
basking his swarthy features in the sun, are striking 
objects, when we first look on them. But days and 
weeks roll on, the wider characteristics of human | 
nature swallow up the smaller and more narrow fea- | 
tures of nationality, and in a short time we forget that | 
the things which have surprised us at first, are not | 
what we have been used to from our infancy. 

Gifted with but slender powers of observation, | 
such as they were, this was to me always a moment | 
of their exercise. How often in the rural districts | 
of my own country, had the air of cheery comfort and 
healthy contentment spoken to my heart; how fre- | 
quently, in the manufacturing ones, had the din of 
hammers, the black smoke, or the lurid flame of fur- 
naces, turned my thoughts to those great sources of 
our national weath, and made me look on every dark | 
and swarthy face that passed, as on one who minis- 
tered to his country’s weal. But now I was to view 
a new, and very different scene. Scarcely had I put 
foot on shore, when the whole population of the 
village thronged around me. What are these, 
thoughtI? What art do they practise? What! 
trade dothey profess? Alas! their wan looks, their | 


tattered garments, their outstretched hands, and im- | kitchen. 
| goodly grate before which should have stood some 


ploring voices, gave the answer—they were all beg- 
gars! It was not as if the old, the decrepid, the 


—al]—the old man and the infant, the husband and 
the wife, the aged grandfather and the tottering | 
grandchild, the white locks of youth, the whiter | 
hairs of age—pale, pallid, and sickly—trembling 
between starvation and suspense, watching with 
the hectic eye of fever, every gesture of him on 
whom their momentary hope was fixed ; canvassing 
in muttered tones, every step of his proceeding, and 
hazarding a doubt upon its bearing on their own fate. 

“Oh! the heavens be your bed, noble gentleman, 
look at me. The Lord reward you for the little six- 
pence that you have in your fingers there. I’m the 
mother of ten of them.” 

“* Billy Cronin, yer honour. 
nine years old.” 

‘* ’m the ouldest manin the town-land,” said an old | 
fellow with a white beard, and a blanket strapped | 
round him. 

While bursting through the crowd, came a strange, 
odd-looking figure, i in a huntsman’s coat and cap, but | 
both so patched and tattered, it was difficult to detect 
their colour. 

“ Here’s Joe, your honour,” cried he, putting his | 
hand to his mvuth at the same moment. ‘Tally 
ho! ye ho! ye ho!” he shouted with a mellow ca- 
dence I never heard surpassed. “ Yow! yow! yow!”’ 
he cried, imitating the barking of dogs, and then ut- | 
tering a long low wail, like the bay “of a hound, he | 
shouted out, ** Hark away ! hark away !’’ and at the 
same moment pranced into the thickest of the crowd, 
upsetting men, women and children, as he went: the 
curses of some, the cries of others, and the laughter 
of nearly all, ringing through the motley mass, 

making their misery look still more frightful. 

Throwing what silver I had about me amongst 
them, I made my way towards the hotel, not alone, 
however, but heading a procession of my ragged 


I’m dark since I was 


friends, who with loud praises of my liberality, testi- 
fied their gratitude by bearing me company. Arrived 
at the porch, I took my luggage from the porter, and 
entered the house. Unlike any other hotel I had 
ever seen, there was neither stir nor bustle, no burly 
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| landlord, no buxom landlady, no dapper waiter with 
napkin on his arm, no pert-looking chambermaid with 


|a bed-room candlestick. A large hall, dirty and un- 
| furnished, led into a kind of bar, upon whose un- 
| painted shelves a few straggling bottles were ranged 
| together, with some pewter measures and tobacco 
| pipes; while the walls were covered with placards, 
| setting forth the regulations for the ‘* Grand Canal 
| Hotel, ”? with a list, copious and abundant, of all the 
| good things to be found therein, with the prices an- 
nexed ; and a pressing entreaty to the traveller, should 
he not feel satisfied with his reception, to men- 
| tion it in a “book kept for that purpose by the land- 
lord.”” I cast my eye along the bill of fare, so osten- 
| tatiously put forth—I read ‘of rump-steaks and roast- 
fowls, of red rounds and surloins, and I turned from 
the spot resolved to explore further. ‘The room op- 
| posite was large and spacious, and probably destined 
| for the coffee-room, but it also was empty; it had 
neither chair nor table, and save a pictorial represen- 
tation of a canal boat, drawn by some native artist 
with a burnt stick upon the wall, it had nodecoration. 


| Having amused myself with the “ Lady Caher,”’ 


such was the vessel called, I again set forth on my 


voyage of discovery, and bent my steps towards the 


Alas, my success was no better there—the 


of that luscious fare of which I had been reading, was 


sickly, or the feeble, had fallen on the charity of their cold and deserted; in one corner, it was true, three 


fellow-men in their hour of need ; but here were all | 


sods of earth, scarce lighted, supported an antiquated 
kettle, whose twisted spout was turned up, with a 
misanthropic curl atthe misery of its existence ; I as- 
leended the stairs, my footsteps echoed along the 
silent corridor, but still no trace of human habitant 
could I see, and I began to believe that even the 
landlord had departed with the larder. 

At this moment the low murmur of voices caught 
my ear: I listened, and could distinctly catch the 
sound of persons talking together, at the end of the 
corridor. Following along this, | came to a door, at 
which having knocked twice with my knuckles, I 
waited for the invitation to enter. Either indisposed 
to admit me, or not having heard my summons, they 
did not reply ; so turning the handle gently, I opened 
the door and entered the room unobserved. For some 
minutes I profited but little by this step; the apart- 
ment, a small one, was literally full of smoke, and 
it was only when I had wiped the tears from my 
eyes three times, that I at length began to recognize 
the objects before me. 

Seated upon two low stools, beside a miserable 
fire of green wood, that smoked, not blazed upon the 
hearth, were a man and a woman; between them a 
small and rickety table supported a tea equipage of 
the humblest description, and a plate of fish whose 
odour pronounced them red herrings. Of the man 
I could see but little, as his back was turned toward 
| me, but had it been otherwise, I could seareely have 
| withdrawn my looks from the figure of his compa- 
nion. Never had my eyes fallen on an object so 
strange, and so unearthly. She wasan old woman, so 
old indeed as to have numbered nearly a hundred 
years ; her head uncovered by cap, or quoif, displayed 
a mass of white hair that hung down on her back, 
and shoulders, and even partly across her face, not 
sufficiently however to conceal two dark orbits, with- 
in which her dimmed eyes faintly glimmered; her 
nose was thin and pointed, and projecting to the 
very mouth, which, drawn backwards at the angles 
by the tense muscles, wore an expression of hideous 
laughter. Over her coarse dress of some country 
stuff, she wore for warmth, the cast-off coat of a 


| 
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soldier, giving to her uncouth figure the semblance} ‘‘ And did you come all the way from town to 
of an aged baboon at a village show. Her voice, | laugh at my mother and me?” 

broken with coughing, was a low feeble treble, that| 1 hastened to exonerate myself from sucha charge, 
seemed to issue from passages where lingering life | and in a few words informed him of the object of my 
had left scarce a trace of vitality; and yet she talked | journey, whither I was going, and under what pain- 
on, without ceasing, and moved her skinny fingers | ful delusion I laboured, in supposing the internal ar- 
among the tea-cups and knives upon the table, with a | rangement of the Grand Canal Hotel bore any re- 








fidgety restlessness, as though in search of something. 

* There, acushla, don’t smoke; don’t, now: sure 
it’s at the ruin of your complexion. I never see 
boys take to tobacco this way, when I was young.” 


** Whist, mother, and don’t be bothering me,” was | 


the cranky reply, given in a voice which, strange to 
say, was not quite unknown to me. 


** Ay, ay,” said the old crone; ‘“‘always the same, | 


never mindin’ a word I say; and maybe in a few 
years I won’t be to the fore to look after you, and 
watch you.” 

Here the painful thought of leaving a world, so full 
of its seductions and sweets, seemed too much for 
her feelings, and she began to cry. Her companion, 
however, appeared. but little affected, but puffed 
away his pipe, at his ease, waiting with patience till 
the paroxysm was past. 

“ There, now,” 
**take away the tay-things, and you may go and 
take a run on the common; but mind you don’t be 
pelting Jack Moore’s goose, and take care of Bryan’s 
sow ; she is as wicked as the divil, now that she has 
boneens after her. D’ye hear me, darlin’, or is it 
sick you are? Och! wirra! wirra! What's the 
matter with you, Corny mabouchal?” 

“ Corny,” exclaimed I, forgetful of my incognito. 

“ Ay, Corny, nayther more nor less than Corny 
himself,” said that redoubted personage, as, rising to 
his legs,.he deposited his pipe upon the table, thrust 
his hands into his pockets, and seemed prepared to 
give battle. 

“Oh, Corny,” said I, “I am delighted to find you 
here. Perhaps you can assist me. I thought this 
was an hotel.” 

* And why wouldn’t you think it an hotel ? hasn’t 
it a bar and a coffee-room? Isn’t the regulations of 
the house printed, and stuck up on all the walls? Ay, 
that’s what the directors did—put the price on every 
thing, as if one was going to cheat the peop'e. And 
signs on it, look at the place now—ugh! the Hay- 
thens ! the Turks!” 

“Yes, indeed, Corny, look at the place, now;” 
glad to have an opportunity to chime in with my 
friend’s opinions. 

“Well, and look at it,” replied he, bristling up, 
“‘and what have you to say agin it? isn’t it the 
Grand Canal Hotel ?” 

“Yes; but,’’ said I, conciliatingly, “an hotel 
ought at least to have a landlord, or a landlady.” 

“* And what do you call my mother, there?” said 
he, with indignant energy. 

** Don’t bate Corny, sir! don’t strike the child!” 
screamed the old woman, in an accent of heart-rend- 
ing terror. “ Sure he doesn’t know what he is saying.” 

“He is telling me, it isn’t the Grand Canal Hotel, 


> mother,”’ shouted Corny, in the old lady’s ears, while | 
at the same moment he burst into a fit of most dis- | 


cordant laughter. By some strange sympathy the 


old woman joined in, and I myself, unable to resist 
the ludicrous effect of a scene which still had touch- | 
ed my feelings, gave way also, and thus we all three 
laughed on, for several minutes. 

Suddenly recovering himself in the midst of his 
cachinnations, Corny turned briskly round, fixed his 
fiery eyes upon me, and said— 


said the old lady, brightening up, | 


lation to its impos‘ag exterior. 
| T thought I could have dined here ?” 
| No, you can’t,” was the reply, “av ye’re not 
| fond of herrins.” 
“ And had a bed, too ?” 
‘* Nor that either, av ye don’t like straw.” 
‘¢ And has your mother nothing better than that?” 
| said J, pointing to the miserable plate of fish, on the 


| table. 

| * Whisht, I tell you, and don’t be putting the like 
| in her head: sometimes she hears as well as you or 
'me’’—here he dropped his voice to a whisper— 
| herrins is so cheap that we always make her be- 
| lieve it’s Lent—this is nine years now she’s fast- 
, ing ;”” here a fit of laughing at the success of this in- 
{ nocent “ruse” again broke from Corny, in which, as 
| before, his mother joined. 

‘‘ Then what am I to do,” asked I, “if I can get 
| nothing to eat here? Is there no other house in the 
| village ?”” 

* No, devil a one will you find.” 

*¢ How far is it to Loughrea ?” 
| Fourteen miles, and a bit.” 

“T can get a car, I suppose ?”” 

“ Ay, if Mary Doolan’s boy is not gone back.” 
| The old woman, whose eyes were impatiently 
| fixed upon me during this colloquy, but who heard 
| not a word of what was going forward, now broken in. 
| * Why does’nt he pay the bill and go away? 
| Devil a farthing I'll take off it. Sure av ye were a 
raal gentleman, ye’d be giving a fippenny-bit to the 
| gossoon there, that sarved you. Never mind, Corny, 
| dear, I’ll buy a bag of marbles for you at Banagher.” 
| Fearful of once more giving way to unseasonable 
| mirth, 1 rushed from the room, and hurried down 
| stairs; the crowd that had so lately accompanied me 
| was now scattered, each to his several home. The 
|only one who lingered near the door was the poor 
idiot (for such he was) that wore the huntsman’s 
dress. 

“Is the Loughrea car gone, Joe?” said I, for I 
remembered his name. 

“ She is, yer honour; she’s away.” 

‘¢]1s there any means of getting over to-night ?”’ 

‘¢ Barrin’ walking, there’s none.” 

“Ay; but,” said I, “were I even disposed for 
that, I have got my luggage.” 

“Ts it heavy ?”’ said Joe. 

‘*This portmanteau, and the carpet-bag you see 
there.” 

‘*]"il carry them,” was the brief reply. 

** You'll not be able, my poor fellow,” said I. 

“ Ay, and you on the top of them.” 

“You don’t know how heavy I am,” said I, 
laughingly. 

** Be gorra, I wish you was heavier.” 

«And why so, Joe.”’ 

“Because one that was so good to the poor is 
| worth his weight in goold any day.” 

I do not pretend to say whether it was the flattery, 
or the promise these words gave me of an agreeable 
| companion, en roufe ; but certain it is, I at once closed 
| with his proposal, and, with a ceremonious bow to 
| the Grand Canal Hotel, took my departure, and set 
| out for Loughrea. 
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| but a good sowl, and a raal warrant for an Irish 
stew.” 
** And Mr. Ulick Burke, Joe, do you know him ?” 
“Ts it blazing Burke !—faix, Ido know him! I was 
humble companion endeavoured to lighten the road | as near him as [ am to you, when he shot Matt Cal- 


CHAPTER XXI.—Lovenrea. 
Wirn the innate courtesy of his country, my 
by song and story. There was not a blackened | lanan atthe mills. ‘There now,’ says he, when he 


gable, not a ruined tower, not even a well we passed, | put a ball in his hip, and lamed him for life, * you 
without its legend. The very mountains themselves, | were always fond of your trade, and 1’ll make you a 


that reared their mighty peaks towards the clouds, And sure enough, this is the way he goes 
had their tale of superstitious horror; and, though | 
these stories were simple in themselves, there was | 
something in the association of the scene, something 


hopper.’ 
ever since.’ 
| He isa good horseman, they tell me, Joe?” 
“The best in Ireland : for following the dogs, flat 
Och! it’s 


in the warm fervour of his enthusiasm, that touched | | Face, or steeple chase, show me his equal. 
and thrilled my heart. himself has the seat ina saddle. Mighty short he 
Like a lamp, whose fitful glare flickers through | rides with his knees up, this way, and his toes out. 
the gloomy vault of some rocky cavern, too feeble to| Not so purty to look at, till you are used to it; but 
illumine it, but yet calling up wild and goblin shapes | watch him fingering his baste—feeling his mouth 
on every side, and peopling space with flickering | with the snaffle—never tormenting, but just letting 
spectres; so did the small modicum of intellect this | him know who is on his back. It’s raal pleasure to 
poor fellow possessed, enable him to look at life, | look at him; and then to see him taking a little can- 
with strange distorted views. Accustomed to pass | ter before he sets off, with his hand low, and just 
his days in the open air—the fields, the flowers, the | tickling the flanks with his spurs, to larn the temper 
streams, his companions—he had a sympathy in the of the horse. May I never! if it isn’t a heavenly 
eddying current that flowed on beneath—in the white | sight !”” 
cloud that rolled above him; happy, for he had no| ‘ You like Mr. Burke then, I see, Joe?”’ - 
care, he journeyed about from one county to another.| “ Like him—who wouldn’t like him a-horseback ? 
In the hunting season he would be seen lounging 'Isn’t he the moral of a rider, that knows his baste 
about a kennel, making or renewing his intimacy | better than] know my Hail Mary; but see him afoot, 
with the dogs, who knew and loved him; then he | |he’s the greatest divil from here to Croachpatrick— 
was always “ready to carry a drag, to stop an earth, | nothing civeller in his mouth than a curse and a 


or do a hundred other of those minor services that | Och! it’s himself hates the 
poor, and they hate him: the beggars run away from 
him, as if he was the police; and the blind man that 
sits on Banagher bridge takes up his bags, and runs 
for the bare lite, the minit he hears the trot of his 
| horse. Isn’t it a wonder how he rides so bowld with 
all the curses over him? Faix, myself wouldn’t 
cross that little stream there, if I was like him. 
Well, well, he’ll have a hard reckoning at last: he’s 
killed five men already, and wounded a great many 
| more; but they say he won’t be able to go on much 
farther, for when he kills another, the divil’s to come 
for him—the Lord be about us! by reason he never 
lets any one kill more nor six.” 

Thus chatting away, the road passed over, and as 
the sun was setting we came in sight of the town, 
now not above a mile distant. 

“That’s Loughrea you see there—it’s a mighty 
fine place,”’ said Joe. ‘There’s slate houses, and 
a market, and a barrack; but you’!] stop a few days 
in the town?” 
| Oh, certainly; I wish to see this race.” 

‘That will be a fine race.—It is a great country 
entirely—every kind of fence-gates, ditches, and 
stone walls, as thick as they can lie. Ill show you 
| all the course, for I know it well, and tell you the 
| names of all the gentlemen, and the names of their 

horses, and their servants; and I’ll bring you where 
| you will see the whole race, from beginning to end, 
| without stirring an inch. Are you going to bet any 
| money ?” 

“1 believe not, Joe: but I’m greatly interested for 
a friend.” 

“ And who is he?” 

“ Captain O’Grady.” 

**Master Phil! ‘Tear-an’-ages, are you a friend of 
Master Phil's? Arrah, why didn’t you tell me that be- 
fore? Why didn’t you mintion hiz name tome? Och! 
isn’t myself proud this evening to be with a friend 
of the captain’s.—See now, what’s your name? 
| & Hinton,” said I. 

“ Ay, but your christian name t” 


are ever wanted. Many who lived far from a post- 
town knew the comfort of falling in with poor “ Tip- 
perary Joe,” for such was he called. Not more fleet 
of foot than honest in heart, oftentimes was a letter 
intrusted to his keeping that with any other mes- 
senger would have excited feelings of anxiety. 

His was an April-day temperament—ever varying, 
ever changing. One moment would he tell, with 
quivering lip “and broken voice, some story of wild 
and thrilling interest; the next, breaking suddenly 
off, he would burst out into some joyous ‘rant, ene- 
rally ending in a loud * tallyho,” m which all his 
enthusiasm would shine forth, and in his glistening 
eye and flushed cheek, one could mark the pleasure 
that stirred his heart. He knew every one, not only 
in this, but in the surrounding counties; and they 
stood severally classed in his estimation, by their be- 
nevolence to the poor and their prowess in the hunt- 


ing field. These, with him, were the two great 
qualities of mankind. ‘The kind man and the bold | 
rider made his “beau ideal” of all that was ex- 


cellent, and it was strange to watch with what inge- 
nuity he could support his theory. 

“ There’s Burton Pearse—that’s the darling of a 
man; it’s he that’s good to the poor, and takes his 
walls flying—it isn’t a lock of bacon or a bag of | 
meal he cares for—begorra, it’s not that, nor a double 
ditch would ever stop him. Hurroo! | think I’m 
looking at him throwing up his whip-hand this way, | 
going over a gate and calling out to the servant, 


* Make Joe go in for his dinner, and give him half-a- 


crown’—devil a less; ; and then there’s Mr. Pow er | 


of Kilfane—maybe your honour knows him ? Down | 


in Kilkenny, there; he’s another of them—one 
of the right sort. I wish ye seen him facing a leap 
—a little up in his stirrups, just to look over and see 


the ground, and then—hoo! he’s across and away. | 


A beautiful place he has of it, and an elegant pack 
of dogs, fourteen hunters in the stable, and as plea- | 
sant a kitchen as ever I broke my fast in. The} 


cook’s a mighty nice woman, a trifle fat, or so; | 


| ‘ bloody end’ to ye! 
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“They who know me best call me Jack Hinton.” 

* Musha! but I'd like to call you Jack Hinton just 
for this once. Now, will you do one thing for me?” 

*'T’o be sure, Joe; what is it?” 

“Make them give me half a pint to drink your 
health, and the captain’s; for faix, you must be the 
right sort, or he wouldn’t keep company with you. 
It’s just like yesterday to me the day J met him, 
down at Bishop’s Loch; the hounds came toa check, 
and a hail-storm came on, and all the gentlemen 
went into a little shebeen house for shelter. I was 
standing outside, as it may be here, when Master 
Phil saw me; ‘Come in, Joe,’ says he; ‘ you’re the 
best company, and the pleasantest fellow over a mug 
of egg-flip ;’ and may [ never! if he didn’t make me 
sit down fornint him, at a little table, and drank two 
quarts of as beautiful flip as ever I tasted. And 
Master Phil has got a horse here, ye tell me—wha!’s 
his name?” 

“That, Joe, I am afraid I can’t pronounce for you; 
it’s rather beyond my English tongue; but I know 
that his colour’s gray, and that he has one cropped 
ear.” 

“ That’s Modirideroo!”’ shouted Joe, as, throwing 
my portmanteau to the ground, he seated himself lei- 
surely on it, and seemed lost in meditation. 

as | Fade said he at length, “he chose a good- 
tempered one, when he was about it; there never was 
such a horse foaled in them parts. Ye heard what 
he did to Mr. Shea, the man that bred him? he threw 
him over the wall, and then jumped after him, and if 
it wasn’t that his guardian-angel made his leather 
breeches so strong, he’d have ate him up entirely. 
Sure, there’s no one can ride him barrin’ the man I 
was talking of.” 

“Well, Joe, I believe Mr. Burke is to ride him.” 

**Musha! but I am sorry for it.” 

“And why so? you seem to think highly of his 
horsemanship.” 

**There’s no misliking that, av it was fair; but 
then, you see, he has as many tricks in him as the 
devil.—Sometimes he'll break his stirrup leather, or 
he’il come in a pound too heavy, or he’ll slip the 
snaffle out of the mouth; for he doesn’t care for his 
neck.—Once I saw him stake his baste, and bring 
him in, dead lame.”’ 

Here ended our conversation, for by this time we 
entered the town, and proceeded to Mrs. Doolan’s. 
The house was full, or the apartments bespoke; and 
I was turning away in disappointment, when I acci- 
dentally overheard the landlady mention the two 
rooms ordered by Captain O’Grady. A little expla- 
nation ensued, and I discovered to my delight that 
these were destined for me by my friend, who had 
written some time before to secure them. A few 
minutes more saw me comfortably installed in the 
little inn, whose unpretending exterior, and cheerful 
comfort within doors, were the direct antithesis to the 
solemn humbug I had left at Shannon Harbour. 

Under Joe’s auspices—for he had established him- 
self as my own man—tea and rashers made their ap- 
pearance. My clothes were unpacked and put by: 
and as he placed my dressing-gown and slippers in 
readiness before the fire, I could not help observing 
the servantlike alacrity of his manner, perfect in 
every thing, save in his habit of singing to himself 
as he went, which I can’t say, however, that I dis- 
liked, and certainly never dreamed of checking. 

Having written a few lines to Mr. Burke, ex- 
pressing my desire for a few minutes’ interview the 
following morning, I despatched the note and pre- 
pared for bed. 
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I had often listened with apathy to the wise saws 
of people who, never having felt either hunger or fa- 
tigue, are so fond of pronouncing a glowing eulogium 
on such luxuries, when the period of their gratification 
has arrived; but, I confess, as I lay down that night 
in bed, and drew the clothes around me, I began to 
believe that they had underrated the pleasures they 
spoke of. The house-clock ticked pleasantly in the 
recom without; the cheerful turf-fire threw its mild 
red light across the room; the sounds from the street 
were those of happy voices and merry laughter; and 
when I ceased to hear them, I had falleninto a sound 
and peaceful sleep. 

It was after about a dozen efforts, in which 1] had 
gone through all the formula on such occasions, 
rubbing my eyes, stretching, and even pinching 
myself, before I could awake on the following morn- 
ing. I felt somewhat stiffened from the unaccus- 
tomed exertions of the day before, but somehow, my 
spirits were unusually high, and my heart in its very 
lightest mood. I locked about me through the little 
room, where all was order, neatness, and propriety. 
My clothes, carefully brushed and folded, my boots, 
resplendent in their blacking, stood basking before 
the fire; even my hat, placed gently on one side, 
with my gloves carefully flattened, were laid out in 
true valet fashion. The door into my little sitting- 
room lay open, and I could mark the neat and eom- 
fortable preparations for my breakfast, while, at a 
little distance from the table, and in an attitude of 
patient attention, stood poor Joe himself, who, with 
a napkin across his arm, was quietly waiting the 
moment of my awaking. 

I know not if my reader will have any sympath 
with the confession; but I, own, I have always felt 
a higher degree of satisfaction from the unbought 
and homely ccurtesy chance has thrown in my way, 
than from the more practised, and dearly paid for atten- 
tions of the most disciplined household. ‘There is 
something flattering in the personal devotion which 
seems to spring from pure good-will, that insensibly 
raises one in theirown esteem. In some such reflec- 
tion as this was I lost, when the door of my outer 
room was opened, and a voice inquired if Mr.Hinton 
stopped there. 

‘+ Yes, sir,’’ replied Joe, “he is in bed, and asleep.” 

“Ah! is it you, Joe?” replied the other; “so you 
are turncd footman, I see. If the master be like the 
man, it ought to be a shrewd establishment.” 

“No,” replied Joe, carelessly; “he’s not very 
like any thing down in these parts; for he appears 
to be a gentleman.” 

“Tell him I am here, and be d——d to you!” 
was the indignant reply, as the speaker threw him- 
self into his chair, and stirred the fire with his foot. 

peg gy at once who my visitor was, I motion- 
ed to Joe to leave the room, and proceeded to dress 
myself with all despatch. During the operation, 
however, my friend without manifested several 
symptoms of impatience; now walking the room 
with rapid strides, as he whistled a quick step; now 
beating the bars of the grate with a poker; and 
occasionally performing that popular war-dance, 
‘the Devil’s Tattoo,” with his knuckles upon the 
table. At length his endurance seemed pushed to 
its length, and he knocked sharply at the door, calling 
out at the same moment— 

“TI say, sir, time’s up, if you please.” 

The next moment | was before him. 

Mr. Ulick Burke—for I need not say it was he— 
was a well-looking man, of about eight-and-twenty 
or thirty years of age. Although his height was 
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below the middle size, he was powerfully and strong- | more permit his name to be slightingly treated than 
ly made; his features would have been handsome, | his own.” 


were it not for a certain expression of vulgar suspi- | 
cion that played about the eyes, giving him a side- | 
Jong look when he spoke; this, and the loss of two | 
front teeth, from a fall, disfigured a face originally | 
His whiskers were large, bushy, and 


pleasing. 
meeting beneath his chin. As to his dress, it was | 
in character with his calling, a green coat cut round 


in jockey fashion, over which he wore a white 
**bang-up,” as it was called, in one pocket of which 
was carelessly thrust a lash whip; a belcher hand- 
kerchief, knotted loosely about his neck, buckskin 
breeches, reaching far down upon the leg, and top- | 
boots, completed his costume. I had almost for- | 
gotten a hat, perhaps the most characteristic thing | 
of all: this, which once had been white, was now, | 
by stress of time and weather, of a dirty drab colour; | 
its crown dinged in several places, and the leaf jag- 
ged and broken, bespoke the hard usage to which it 
was subjected. While speaking, he held it firmly 
clutched in his ungloved hand, and from time to time 
struck it against his thigh, with an energy of manner 
that seemed habitual. His manner was a mixture 
of timid embarrassment and vulgar assurance; feel- 
ing his way, as it were, with one, while he forgot 
himself with the other. With certain remnants of 
the class he originally belonged to, he had associated 
the low habitudes and slang phraseology of his daily 
associates, making it difficult for one, at first sight, 
to discover to which order he belonged. In the lan- 
guage of his companions, Ulick Burke “could be a 
gentleman when he pleased it.” How often have 
we heard this phrase! and with what a fatal mistake 
is it generally applied! He whocan be a gentleman 
when he pleases, never pleases to be any thing else. 
Circumstances may, and do, every day in life, throw 
men of cultivated minds, and refined habits, into the 
society of their inferiors; but while, with the tact 
and readiness that is their especial prerogative, they 
make themselves welcome among those with whom 
they have few, if any, sympathies in common; yet 
never, by any accident, do they derogate from that 
high standard which makes them gentlemen. So, 
on the other hand, the man of vulgar tastes and 
coarse propensities may simulate, if he be able, the 
outward habitudes of society, speaking with prac- 
tised intonation, and bowing with well-studied grace ; 
yet he is no more a gentleman in his thought or feel- 
ing, than is the tinselled actor, who struts the board, 
the monarch his costume would bespeak him. ‘This 
being the “gentleman when he likes,” is but the 
mere performance of the character. It has all the 
smell of the orange-peel and the foot-lights about it, 
and never can be mistaken by any one who knows 
the world.—But to come back to Mr. Burke. 

Having eyed me for a second or two, with a look 
of mingled distrust and impertinence, he unfolded my 
note, which he held beneath his fingers, and said— 

**T received this from you last night, Mr. * 

* Hinton,” said I, assisting him. 

‘«Mr. Hinton,” repeated he, slowly. 

“Won't you be seated ?’’ said I, pointing to a 
chair, and taking one myself. 

He nodded familiarly, and placing himself on the | 
window-sill, with one foot upon a chair, resumed— 

«It’s about O’Grady’s business, I suppose, you've | 











‘* Of course,”’ pronounced with a smile of the most 
insulting coolness, was the only reply. “That, 
however, is not the matter in hand: your friend, the 
captain, never condescended to answer my letter.” 

* He only received it a few days ago.” 

“Why isn’t he here himself? Is a gentleman 
rider to be treated like a common jockey that’s paid 
for his race ?” 

I confess the distinction was too subtle for me, but J 
said nothing in reply. 

**] don’t even know where the horse is, nor if he 
is here at all—will you call that handsome treatment, 
Mr. Hinton?” 

“One thing I am quite sure of, Mr. Burke—Cap- 
tain O’Grady is incapable of any thing unworthy or 
unbecoming a gentleman ; the haste of his departure 
for foreign service may have prevented him observing 
certain matters of etiquette towards you, but he has 
commissioned me to accept your terms. The horse 
is or will be here to-night, and I trust nothing will 
interrupt the good understanding that has hitherto 
subsisted between you.” 

* And will he take up the writ ?” 

“ He will,” said I, firmly. 

‘‘ He must have a heavy book on the race.” 

“ Nearly a thousand pounds.” 

“I’m sorry for it for his sake,” was the cool reply, 
“for he’ll lose his money.” 

“ Indeed!” eaid 1; “1 understand that you thought 
well of his horse, and that with your riding - 

* Ay; but I won’t ride for him.” 

**You won’t ride !—not on your own terms ?”’ 

**No; not even on my own terms. Don’t be put- 
ting yourself into a passion, Mr. Hinton—you’ve 
come down to a country where that never does any 
good; we settle all our little matters here in a 
social, pleasant way of our own—but, I repeat it, I 
won’t ride for your friend; so you may withdraw his 
horse as soon as you like; except,”’ added he, with a 
most contemptuous sneer, “you have a fancy for 
riding him yourself.” 

Resolving that whatever course I should follow, I 
should at least keep my temper for the present—I 
assumed as much calmness as I could command, and 
said— 

** And what is there against O’Grady’s horse?” 

“A chestnut mare of ‘Tom Molloy’s that can beat 
him over any country—the rest are withdrawn; so 
that I'll have a ‘ride over’ for my pains.” 

“Then you ride for Mr. Molloy ?” said I. 

“ You’ve guessed it,” replied he, with a wink, as, 
throwing his hat carelessly on one side of his head, 
he gave me an insolent nod, and lounged out of the 
room. 

I need not say, that my breakfast appetite was not 
improved by Mr. Burke’s visit; in fact, never was a 
man more embarrassed than I was. Independent of 
the loss of his money, I knew how poor Phil would 
suffer from the duplicity of the transaction; and in my 
sorrow for his sake, I could not help accusing myself 
of ill-management in the matter; had I been more con- 
ciliating, or more blunt—had I bullied, or bid higher, 
perhaps a different result might have followed. Alas! 
in all my calculations, I knew little or nothing of him 
with whom I had to deal. Puzzled and perplexed, 





come down here ; the captain has treated me very ill.”’ | uncertain how to act—now resolving on one coursa, 


* You are quite right,” said I coolly, “in guessing 
the object of my visit; but I must also let you know, 
that in any observations you make concerning Cap- 
tain O’Grady, they are made to a friend, who will no 


now deciding on the opposite, I paced “4 3 little room 
for above an hour. The only conviction | could come 
to, being the unhappy choice that O’Grady had made 
when he selected me for his negotiator, 
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The town clock struck twelve—I remembered sud- 
denly that was the hour when the arrangements of 
the race were to be ratified, and without a thought of 
what course I should pursue, what plan I should 
adopt, [ took my hat and sallied forth. 

The main street of the little town was crowded 
with people, most of them of that class which, in 
Irish phrase, goes by the appellation of squireen, a 
species of human lurcher, without any of the good 
properties of either class from which it derives its 
origin, but abounding in the bad traits of both. They 
lounged along, followed by pointers and wire-haired 
grayhounds, their hands stuck in their coat-pockets, 
and their hats set well back on their heads. Follow- 
ing in the train of this respectable cortége, I reached 
the market-house, upon the steps of which several 
‘* sporting gentlemen” of a higher order were assem- 
bled. Elbowing my way, with some difficulty, 
through them, I mounted a dirty and sandy stair, to 
a large room, usually employed by magistrates for 
their weekly sessions; here, at a long table, sat the 
race committee; an imposing display of books, pens, 
and papers before them. A short, little man, wita a 
powdered head, and a certain wheezing chuckle 
when he spoke, that unvoluntarily suggested the 
thought of apoplexy, seemed the president of the 
meeting. 

The room was so crowded with persons of every 
class, that I could with difficulty catch what was 
going forward. I looked anxiously round to see if J 
could not recognize some friend or acquaintance, but 
every face was strange tome. The only one I had 
ever seen before was Mr. Burke himself, who, with 
his back to the fire, was edifying a select circle of 
his friends by what I discovered, from the laughter 
of his auditory, was a narrative of his visit to myself. 
The recital must have owed something to his inge- 
nuity in telling, for indeed the gentlemen seemed 
convulsed with mirth; and when Mr. Burke con- 
cluded, it was plain to see that he stood several feet 
higher in the estimation of his acquaintances. 

* Silence!” wheezed the little man with the white 
head, “it is a quarter past twelve o’clock, and I'll 
not wait any longer.” 

“Read the list, Maurice,” cried some one. ‘As 
it is only ‘a walk over,’ you needn’t lose any time.” 

“ Here, then, No.1: Captain Fortescue’s Tramp.” 

“* Withdrawn,” said a voice in the crowd. 

**No. 2: Harry Studdart’s Devil-may-care !” 

‘Paid forfeit,” cried another. 

**No. 3: Sir George O’Brien’s Billy-the-Bow!!” 

**Gone home again,’”’ was the answer. 

* No. 4: Tom Molloy’s Cathleen!” 

“ All right!” shouted Mr. Burke, from the fire- 
place. 

**Who rides?” asked the president. 

“ Ulick !” repeated half-a-dozen voices together. 

‘* Eleven stone eight,” said the little man. 

* And a pound for the martingale,” chimed in Mr. 
Burke. 

** Well, I believe that’s all No: there’s ano- 
ther horse—Captain O’Grady’s Modirideroo.” 

* Scratch him out with the rest,” said Mr. Burke. 

** No!” said I, from the back of the room. 

The word seemed electric: every eye was turned 
towards the quarter where I stood; and as I moved 
forward towards the table, the crowd receded to per- 
mit my passage. 

** Are you on the part of Mr. O’Grady, sir?” said 
the little man, with a polite smile. 

I bowed an affirmative. 

** He does not withdraw his horse then?” said he. 
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“No!” said I again. 

** But you are aware, sir, that Mr. Burke is going 
to ride for my friend, Mr. Molloy, here. Are you 
prepared with another gentleman ?”’ 

I nodded shortly. 

‘His name, may I ask ?’’ continued he. 

*¢ Mr. Hinton.” 

By this time Mr. Burke, attracted by the colloquy, 
had approached the table, and, stooping down, whis- 
pered some words in the president’s ear. 

** You will forgive me, I am sure,”’ said the latter, 
addressing me, “if I ask, as the name is unknown to 
me, if this be a gentleman rider ?”’ 

The blood rushed to my face and temples. I 
knew at once from whom this insult proceeded. It 
_ no time, however, to notice it, so I simply re- 
plied— 

** Mr. Hinton is an officer of the Guards, an aide-de- 
camp to the Lord Lieutenant, and I beg leave re- 
spectfully to present him to you.” 

The obsequious civility exhibited by the party, as 
I pronounced these few words, were an ample amende 
for what I had suffered a few minutes before. Mean- 
while, Mr. Burke had resumed his place at the fire, 
once more surrounded by his admiring Satellites. 

Being accommodated with a chair at the table, I 
proceeded to read over and sign the usual papers, by 
which I bound myself to abide by the regulations of 
the course, and conform in all things to the decision 
of the stewards. Scarcely had I concluded, when 
Mr. Burke called out— 

“Who'll take eight to one, on the race ?”’ 

Not a word was spoken in reply. 

“ Who'll take fifty to five?” cried he again. 

*T will,’ said a voice from the door. 

“ Who is that takes my bet? Whatis his name?” 

“Tom Loftus, P. P. of Murranakilty.” 

‘A better fellow nor an honester couldn’t do it,”’ 
said the president. 

** Book your bet, sir,”’ said Mr. Burke; “ or, if it is 
equally convenient for you, you can pay it at present.” 

**] never make a memorandum of such trifles,’’ 
said the priest; ‘but I’ll stake the money in some 
decent man’s hands.” 











| A roar of laughter followed the priest’s proposition, 
| than which nothing could be less to Mr. Burke’s 
taste. This time, however, he was in funds; and while 
the good father disengaged his five-pound note from 
the folds of a black leather pocket-book, as large as 
a portfolio, his antagonist threw a fifty on the table, 
| with an air of swaggering importance. I turned now 
to shake hands with my friend, but to my surprise 
and astonishment, he gave me a look of cold and im- 
| pressive import, that showed me at once that he did 
not wish to be recognized, and the next moment left 
the room. My business there was also concluded, 
and having promised to be forthcoming the following 
day, at two o’clock, I bowed to the chairman and 


withdrew. 





CHAPTER XXII.—A Moontient Canter. 





I was not quite satisfied with the good priest for 
his having cut me, no matter what his reasons—I 
| was not over much so with the tone of the whole 
meeting itself; and certainly I was very little satis- 
| fied with the part I had myself taken therein; for as 
‘cooler judgment succeeded to hot excitement, I 
| perceived in what a mess of difficulty I had involved 
myself, and how a momentary flush of passionate 
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indignation had carried me away beyond the bounds of 
reason and sense, to undertake what but half an hour 
previously, I should have shrunk from, with shame, 
and the very thought of which now filled me with 
apprehension and dread, not indeed as to the conse- 
quences to myself, physically considered, for most 
willingly would I have compounded for a fractured 
limb, or even two, to escape the ridicule I was al- 
most certain of incurring; this it was which I could 
not bear, and my heart, amour propre, recoiled from 
the thought of being a laughing-stock to the under- 
bred and ill-born horde that would assemble to wit- 
ness me. 

When I arrived at the inn, poor Joe was there 
awaiting me; he had heen down to see the horse, 
which for precaution’s sake was kept at a mill a 
little distance from the town, and of whose heart and 
condition he spoke in glowing terms. 

“Och! he is a raal beauty—a little thick in fat 
about the crest, but they say he always trains fleshy, 
and his legs are as clean as a whistle. Sorra bit, but 
it’ll give Mr. Ulick as much as he can do to ride him 
to-morrow. I know by the way he turns his eyes 
round to you in the stable, he’s in the devil’s temper.” 

* But it is not Mr. Burke, Joe—I am going to ride 


him.” 

“You are going to do it! You! Oh! by the 
powers, Mr. Ulick wasn’t far out, when he said the 
master was as mad asthe man. ‘Tell me your com- 
pany,’ says the old proses , and you see there it is 
—what comes of it? If you lie down with dogs, 
you'll get up with fleas, and that’s the fruits of tra- 
velling with a fool.” 

I was in no temper for badinage at the moment, 
and replied to the poor fellow in a somewhat harsher 
tone than I should have used; and as he ieft the 
room without speaking, I felt ashamed and angry 
with myself, for thus banishing the only one that 
seemed to feel an interest in my fortunes. 

I sat down to my dinner discontented and unhappy. 
But a few hours previous, and I awoke high in heart 
and hope; and now without any adverse stroke of 
fortune, without any of those casualities of fate 
which come on us, unlooked for, and unthought of, 
but simply by the unguided exercise of a passionate 
temperament, I found myself surrounded by embar- 
rassments, and environed by difficulties, without one 
friend to counsel, or advise me. 

Yes: I could not conceal it from myself—my 
determination to ride the steeple-chase was the mere 
outbreak of passion. The taunting insolence of 
Burke had stung me to adopt a course which I had 
neither previously considered, nor, if suggested by 
another, could ever have consented to. True, I was 
what would be called a good horseman. Jn the two 
seasons I had spent in Leicestershire, on a visit to 
a relative, 1 had acquitted myself with credit and 
character; but a light weight splendidly mounted on 
a trained hunter, over his accustomed country, has no 
gee with the same individual upon a horse he 

as never crossed, over a*country he has never seen. 
These, and a hundred similar considerations, came 
rushing on me now when it was too late; however, 
the thing was done, and there being no possible way 
of undoing it, there was but one road, the straight 
forward, to follow in the case. Alas! half of our 
philosophy in difficulties consists in shutting our 
eyes firmly against consequences, and tele baissée, 
rushing headlong at the future. Though few may 


be found willing to admit that the bull in the china- 
shop is the model of their pradence—I freely own 
it was mine, and that I made up my mind to ride the 
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horse with the unspeakable name, as long as he 
would permit me to ride him, at every thing, over 
every thing, or through every thing, before me. 
This conclusion at length come to, I began to feel 
more easy in my mind. Like the felon, that feels 
there is no chance of a reprieve, I could look my 
fate more steadily in the face. 

I had no great appetite for my dinner, but I sat 
over an excellent bottle of port ; sipping, and sipping, 
each glass 1 swallowed lending a rose tint to the fu- 
ture. The second bottle had just been placed on the 
table before me, when O’Grady’s groom came in to 
receive his instructions. He had heard nothing of 
my resolution to ride, and certainly looked aghast 
when I announced ittohim. By this time, however, 
I had combated my own fears, and I was not going 
to permit Azs to terrify me. Affecting the easy non- 
dale of that excellent type, Mr. Ulick Burke, I 
thrust my hands into my coat-pockets, and, standing 
with my back to the fire, began questioning him 
about the horse. Confound it! there’s no man so 
hard to humbug as an Irishman, but if he be a groom, 
I pronounce the thing impossible. The fellow saw 
through me in a moment; and as he sipped the glass 
of wine I had filled out for him, he approached me 
confidently, while he said in a low tone— 

“Did you say you'd ride him ?” 

« Yes, to be sure I did.” 

“You did; well! well! there’s no helping it, 
since you have said it. There’s only one thing,” he 
looked cautiously about the room, lest any one should 
overhear him. ‘There’s but one thing I know of— 
let him throw you at the first leap. ind me now, 
just leave it to himself; he’l] give you no trouble in 
life; and all you have to do, is to choose the soft 
side. It’s not your fault after that, you know, for I 
needn’t tell you he won’t be caught before night.” 

I could not help laughing at this new receipt for 
riding a steeple-chase, although I confess it did not 
raise my courage regarding the task before me. 

* But what does he do?” said I; “this infernal 
beast, what trick has he ?” 

“Tt isn’t one, but a hundred that he has. First 
of all, it isn’t so easy to get on his back, for he is as 
handy with his hind-foot as a fiddler; and if you 
are not mighty quick in mounting, he'll strike you 
down with it; then when you are up, maybe, he 
won’t move at all, but stand with his fore-legs out, 
his head down, and his eyes turned back like a pic- 
ture, hitting his flanks between times with his long 
tail. You may coax him, pet him—faith, you 
might as well be tickling a milestone; for it’s 
laughing at you he’ll be all the time. Maybe at last 
you'll get tired, and touch him with the spur. Hur- 
roo! begorra you'll get it then.” 

** Why—w hat happens then ?”’ 

** What happens, is it? Maybe it’s your neck is 
broke, or your thigh, or your collar-bone, at least ; 
he’ll give you a straight plunge up in the air, about 
ten feet high, throw his head forward, till he either 
pulls the reins out of your hands, or Jifts you out of 
the saddle, and at the same moment, he’ll give you 
a blow with his hind quarters in the small of the 
back. Och, murther,” said he, placing both hands 
upon his loins, and writhing as he spoke, *it’ll be 
six weeks to-morrow since he made one of them 
buck-leaps with me, and I never walked straight 
since. But that is not all.” 

“Come, come,” said I, impatiently, “this is all 
nonsense; he only wants a man with a little pluck, 
to bully him out of all this.” 

As I said these valorous word, I own, that to my 
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own heart, I didn’t exactly correspond to the person 
I described ; but as the bottle of port was now fin:sh- 
ed, I set forth with my companion to pay my first 
visit to this redoubted animal. 

The mill where the stable lay was about a mile 
from the town; but the night was a fine moonlight 
one, with not an air of wind stirring, and the walk 
delightful. When we reached the little stream that 
turned the mill, over which a plank was thrown as a 
bridge; we perceived that a country lad was walking 
a pair of saddle-horses backwards and forwards near 
the spot. The suspicion of some trickery, some 
tampering with the horse, at once crossed me; and I 
hinted as much to the groom. 

“No, no,” said he laughing, “ make your mind 
easy about that. Mr. Ulick Burke knows the horse 
well, and he’ll leave it all to himself.” 

The allusion was a pleasant one; but I said no- 
thing, and walked on. 

Having procured a lantern at the mill, the groom 
preceded me to the little out-house, which acted as 
stable. He opened the door cautiously and peep- 
ed in. 

** He’s lying down,” said he to me in a whisper, 
and at the same moment taking the candle from the 
lantern, he held it up to permit my obtaining a better 
view ; don’t be afeard,” continued he, “* he’!] not stir 
now, the thief of the arth; when once he’s down 
that way, he lies as peaceable as a lamb. 

As well as I could observe him, he was a mag- 
nificent horse. A little too heavy perhaps about the 
crest and forehand, but then so strong behind, such 
powerful muscle about the haunches, his balance 
was well preserved. As I stood contemplating him 
in silence, I felt the breath of some one behind me. 
] turned suddenly around: it was Father Tom Loftus 
himself. ‘There was the worthy priest, mopping his 
forehead with a huge pocket-handkerchief, and blow- 
ing like a rhinoceros. 

‘*Ugh!”’ said he at length, “I have been running 
up and down the roads this half hour after you, and 

there’s not a puff left in me.” 

“Ah! father, I hoped to have seen you at the inn.” 

“ Whist! I darn’t. 1 thought I’d do it better my 
own way; but, see now, we’ve no time to lose. I 
knew as well as yourself you never intended to ride 
this race. No matter; don’t say a word; but listen 
to me: I know the horse better than any one in these 
parts ; and it isn’t impossible, if you can keep the 
saddle over the first two or three fences, that you 
may win. I say, if you can—for faith it’s not ina 
‘swing-swong’ you'll be. But, come now, the course 
was marked out this evening.—Burke was over it 
before dinner; and, with a blessing, we will before 
supper.—I’ve got a couple of hacks here that’|] take 
us over every bit of it, and perhaps it is not too 
much to say, you might have a worse guide.” 

“Faith, your reverence,”’ chimed in the groom, 
‘he'd find it hard to have a better.” 

Thankin 
solicitude, F followed him out upon the road, where 
the two horses were waiting us. 

“There now,” said he, “get up; the stirrups are 
about your length. He looks a little low in flesh ; 
but you'll not complain of him when he is under you.” 

The next moment we were both in the saddle. 
Taking a narrow path that led off from the high road, 
we entered a large tilled field; keeping along the 
headlands of which, we came to a low stone wall, 
through a gap of which we passed, and came out 
upon an extensive piece of grass-land, that gently 
sloped away from where we were standing, to a 
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the kind priest for his good-natured | 
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| little stream at its base, an arm of that which sup- 
| plied the mill. 
| Here now,” said the priest, “a little to the left 
| yonder, is the start: you come down this hill; you 
take the water there, and you keep along by Freney’s 
| house, where you see the trees there. ‘There’s only 
}a small stone wall, and a clay ditch, betwen this 
| and that; afterwards you turn off to the right. But 
| come now, are you mady? We’ll explore a bit.” 

As he spoke, the good priest, putting spurs to his 
hackney, dashed on before me, and motioning me to 
follow, cantered down the slope. Taking the little 
mill-stream at a fly, he turned in his saddle to watch 
my performance. 

“ Neat, mighty neat 
“Keep your hand a little low. 
wall——” 

Scarcely had he spoke when we both came together 
at a stone fence, about three feet high. This time I 
was a little in advance, as my horse was fresher, and 
took it first. 

“Oh, the devil a better!’? said Father Tom. 
‘“« Burke himself couldn’t beat that! Here now; keep 
this way out of the deep ground, and rush him at the 
double ditch there.” 

Resolved on securing his good opinion, I gripped 
my saddle firmly with my knees, and rode at the 
fence. Over we went in capital style, but lighting 
on the top of a rotten ditch, the ground gave way, 
and my horse’s hind legs slipped backwards into the 
gripe. Being at full stretch, the poor animal had no 
power to recover himself, so that disengaging his 
fore-legs, I pulled him down into the hollow, and 
then, with a vigorous dash of the spur, and a bold 
lift, carried him clean over it into the field. 

“Look, now!” said the priest; ‘*that pleases me 
better than all you did before. Presence of mind— 
that’s the real gift for a horseman, when he’s ina 
scrape; but miad me, it was your own fault; for 
here’s the way to take the fence.” So saying, he 
made a slight semicircle in the field, and then, as he 
headed his horse towards the leap, rushed him at it 
furiously, and came over like the bound of a stag! 

* Now,” said Father Tom, pointing with his whip 
as he spoke, *‘ we have a beautiful bit of galloping- 
ground before us; and if you ever reach this far, and 
I don’t see why you shouldn’t, here’s where you 
ought to make play. Listen to me now,” said he, 
dropping his voice: “Tom Molloy’s mare isn’t tho- 
roughbred, though they think she is. She has gota 
bad drop in her. Now the horse is all right, clean 
bred, sire and dam, by reason he’ll be able to go 
through the dirt, when the mare can’t, so that all 
you’ve to do, if, as I said before, you get this far, is, 
to keep straight down to the two thorn bushes—there, 
you see them yonder—Burke won't be able to take 
that line, but must keep upon the head-lands, and go 
all round yonder; Jook now, you see the difference— 
so that before he can get over that wide ditch, you’ll 
be across it, and making for the stone wall. After 
that, by the powers, if you don’t win, I can’t help 

ou!” 
|” « Where does the course turn after, father?” said I. 
“Oh! a beautiful line of flat country, intersprin- 
kled with walls, ditches, and maybe a hedge or two; 
| but all fair, and only one rasping fence, the last of 
jall. After that, you have aclean gallop of about a 
| quarter of a mile, over as nice a sod as ever you can- 
| tered.” 
| And that last fence,what is it like ?”’ 
| Faith, itis a rasper; it's a wide gully where there 
| was a boreen once, and they say it 1s every inch of 


!” cried he, encouraging me. 


The next is a 
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sixteen feet, that’ll make it close upon twenty when 


you clear the clay on both sides. The gray horse, | 
I’m told, has a way of jumping in and jumping out | 
of these narrow roads ; but take my advice and go it 
in a fly: and now, captain, what between the run- 
ning, and the riding, and the talking together, I am 
as dry as a limekiln; so what do you say if we turn 
back to town, and have a bit of supper together? 
There’s a kind of a cousin of mine, one Bob Mahon, 
a major in the Roscommon, and he has got a grouse 
pie, and something hot to dilute it with, waiting for 
us.” 

“‘ Nothing will give me more pleasure, father; and 
there’s only one thing more—indeed I had nearly 
forgotten it altogether - 

** What’s that?” said the priest, with surprise. 

‘*Not having any intention to ride, I left town 
without any racing equipment; breeches and boots I 
have, but as to a cap and a jacket-——” 

“I’ve provided for both,” said Father Tom. 
** You saw the little man with a white head that sat 
at the head of the table, Tom Dillon of Mount Brown, 
you know him?” 

“‘T am not acquainted with him.” 

** Well, he knows you, that’s all the same: his 
son, that’s just gone to Gibraltar with his regiment, 
was about your size, and he had a new cap and jacket 
made for this very race, and of course they are lying 
there, and doing nothing. So I sent over a little 
gossoon with a note, and I don’t doubt but they are 
all at the inn this moment.” 

** By Jove, father!” said I, ‘you are a real friend, 
and a most thoughtful one too.” 

“ Maybe I'll do more than that for you,” said he, 
with a sly wink of his eye, that somehow suggested 
to my mind, that he knew more of, and took a deeper 
interest in me, than I had reason to believe. 








CHAPTER XXIII.—Masor Manon anp HIS 
Quarters. 


THe major’s quarters were fixed in one of the best 
houses in the town, in the comfortable back parlour 
of which was now displayed a little table laid for 
three persons: a devilled lobster, the grouse pie al- 
ready mentioned, some fried ham, and crisped pota- 
toes were the viands; but each was admirable in its 
kind, and with the assistance of an excellent bow] of 
hot punch and the friendly welcome of the host, left 
nothing to be wished for, or desired. 

Major Bob Mahon was a short, thick-set, little 
man, with round blue eyes, a turned up nose, and a 
full under lip, which he had a habit of protruding 
with an air of no mean pretension; a short crop of 
curly black hair, covered a head as round as a billiard- 
ball; these traits, with a certain peculiar smack of his 
mouth, by which he occasionally testified the 4 
proval of his own eloquence, were the most remar 
able things about him. His great ambition was, to 
be thought a military man; but somehow his preten- 
sions in this respect smacked much more of the mi- 
litia than the line. Indeed, he possessed a kind of 
adroit way of asserting the superiority of the former 
to the latter, averring that they who fought pro aris 
et focis—the major was fond of Latin—stood on far 
higher ground than the travelled mercenaries who only 
warred for pay : this peculiarity, and an absurd attach- 
ment to practical jokes, the result of which had fre- 

uently, through life, involved him in law-suits, | 
amages, compensations, and even duels, formed the | 
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great staple of his character, of all which the good 
priest informed me most fully on our way to the house. 

** Captain Hinton, I believe,” said the major, as he 
held out his hand in welcome. 

‘* Mr. Hinton,” said I, bowing. 

** Ay, yes; Father Tom, there, doesn’t know much 
about these matters. What regiment, pray ?”’ 

“The Grenadier Guards.” 

“Oh! a very good corps—mighty respectable 
corps ; not that, between ourselves, | think over much 
of thé regulars—between you and me, I never knew 
foreign travel do good to man or beast. What do 
they bring back with them! I'd like to know— 
French cookery and Italian licentiousness. No, no; 
give me the native troops! You were a boy at the 
time, but maybe you have heard how they behaved in 
the west, when Hoche landed. Egad! if it wasn’t 
for the militia, the country was sacked. 1 command- 
ed a company of the Roscommon at the time; I re- 
member weil, we laid siege to a windmill, held by a 
desperate fellow, the miller—a resolute character, 
Mr. Hinton—he had two guns in the place with 
him.” 

‘I wish to the Lord he had shot you with one of 
them, and we’d have been spared this long story !" 

** I opened a parallel a 

**‘ Maybe, you’d open the pie ?”’ said the priest, as 
he drew his chair, and sat down tothe table. “ Per- 
haps you forget, Bob, we have had a sharp ride of it 
this evening ?”’ 

‘*Upon my conscience, so I did,” replied the ma- 
jor, good-humouredly. “So let us have a bit of 
supper now, Mr. Hinton, and I’! finish my story by- 
and-by.” 

“The heavens forbid!” piously ejaculated the 
priest, as he helped himself to a very considerable 
portion of the lobster. 

*¢ Is this a fast,”’ said I, slily, “‘ Father Loftus ?”’ 

**No, my son, but we’ll make it one. That re 
minds me of what happened to me, going up in the 
boat. It was a Friday, and the dinner, as you may 
suppose, was not over good; but there was a beauti- 
ful cut of fried salmon just before me, about a pound 
and a half, maybe two pounds ; this I slipped quietly 
on my plate, observing to the company, in this way— 
Ladies and gentlemen, this is a fast day with me— 
when a big fellow, with red whiskers, stooped across 
the table, cut my bit of fish in two halves, calling out 
as he carried off one, ‘ Bad scran to ye, d’ye think no- 
body has a sow] to be saved but yourself?’ ” 

“Ah! they’re a pious people, are the Irish!” said 
the major, solemnly, “‘and you’ll remark that, when 
you see more of them. And now, captain, how do 
you like us here?” 

“ Exceedingly,” said I, with warmth. “I have 
had every reason to be greatly pleased with Ireland.’* 

“That’s right! and I’m glad of it! though, to be 
sure, you have not seen us in our holiday garb. Ah, 
if you were here before the union; if you saw Dublin 
as I remember it—‘that was a pleasant place.’ It 
was not trusting to balls and parties, to dinners and 
routs, but to all kinds of fun and devilment besides. 
All the members of Parliament used to be skylarkin 
about the city, playing tricks on one another, ont 
humbugging the castle people—and, to be sure, the 
castle was not the grave, stupid place it is now— 
they were convival, jovial fellows——” 

** Come, come, major,” interrupted I ; “ you are real- 
ly unjust—the present court is not the heavy ig 

“Sure I know what it is well enough. Hasn't 
the duke all the privy council, and the bishops as 
often to dinner as the garrison, and the bar? 
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Isn't he obliged to go to his own apartment, when | 
they want to make a night of it, and sing a good | 
chorus? Don’t tell me—sure even as late as Lord | 
Westmoreland’s time, it was another thing—plea- | 
sant and happy times they were, and the countr 
wil! never be the same till we have them back again.” 

Being somewhat curious to ascertain in what 
particular our degeneracy consisted—for in my ig- 
norance of better, I had hitherto supposed the present 
“* regime” about as gay a thing as need be; I gradu- 
ally led the major on, to talk of those happier days, 
when Ireland kept all fun for home consumption, and | 
never exported even its surplus produce. 

“It was better, in every respect,’’ responded the 
major. ‘ Hadn’t we all the patronage amongst us? 
There’s Jonah, there—Barrington, 1 mean: well, 
he and [ could make any thing, from a tide-waiter to 
a master in Chancery. It’s little trouble smal! debts 
gave us then ;\a pipe of sherry never cost me more 
than a stcrekeeper in the ordnance; and I kept my 
horses at livery for three years, with a washerwoman 
to Kilmainkam Hospital; and as for fun—look at 
the Castle now! Don’t I remember the times when 
we used to rob the coaches coming from the drawing- 
rooms, and pretty girls they were, inside of them.” 

*‘ For shame, for shame!” cried Father Tom, with 
a sly look in the corner of his eye, that by no means 
bespoke a suitable degree of horror at such unwarrant- 
able proceedings. 

«“ Well, if it was a shame, ita was no sin,” re- 
sponded the major; “for we never took any thing 
more costly than kisses. Ah, dear me! them was 
the times! And, to be sure, every now and then, 
we got a pull up from the Lady Lieutenant, and 
were obliged to behave ourslves for'a week or 
two together. One thing she never could endure, 
was a habit we had of leaving the Castle, before 
they themselves left the ball-room. I’m not going 
to defend it, it was not very polite, I confess; but 
somehow or other, there was always something 
going on we couldn’t afford to lose—maybe a supper 
at the barrack, or a snug party at Daly’s, or a bit of 
fun elsewhere. Her Excellency, however, got angry 
about it, and we got a quiet hint to reform our man- 
ners. This, I need not tell you, was a hopeless 
course; so we hit on an expedient that answered to 
the full as well. It was by our names being called out, 
as the carriages drove up, that our delinquency be- 
came known. So, Matt Fortesque suggested that 
we should adopt some feigned nomenclature, which 
would totally defy every attempt at discovery; the 
idea was excellent, and we traded on it for many a 
day, with complete success. One night, however, 
from some cause or other, the carriages were late in 
arriving, and we were all obliged to accompany the 
court into the supper-room; angry enough we were, 
but still there was no help for it; and 80, ‘smiling 
through tears,’ as the poet says, in we went. Scarce- 
ly, however, had we taken our places, when a ser- 
vant called out something, from the head of the stairs ; 
another, re-echoed it, at the antechamber, and a third, 





at the supper-room, shouted out ‘ Oliver Cromwell’s | 
carriage stops the way!’ The roar of laughter the | 
announcement caused, shook the very room; but it | 
had scarcely subsided when there was another call | 
for ‘ Brian Boru’s eoach,’ quickly followed by ‘Guy | 
Fawkes’ and ‘Paddy O’Rafferty’s jingle,’ which 
latter personage was no other than the Dean of Cork. 
I need not tell you that we kept our secret, and joined 
in the universal opinion of the whole room, ‘that the 
household was shamefully disguised in drink ;’ and 
indeed, there was no end to the mistakes that night, 


for every now and then some character in heathen or 


| modern history, would turn up among the announce- 


ments; and, as the laughter burst forth, the servants 
would grow ashamed for a while, and refuse to call 
any carriage, where the style and title was a little 
out of the common. Ah! Mr. Hinton, if you had 
lived in those days—Well, well, no matter—here’s a 
glass to their memory, anyway. It is the first time 
you’ve been in these parts, and I suppose you haven’t 
seen much of the country ?” 

“Very little, indeed,” replied I; ‘and even that 
much only by moonlight.” 

“I’m afraid,” said Father Tom, half pensively, 
“¢ that many of your countrymen take little else than 
a ‘dark view’ of us.” 

“* See now,”’ said the major, slapping his hand on 
the table with energy, ‘‘the English know as much 
about Pat, as Pat knows of purgatory—no offence to 
you, Mr. Hinton. I could tell you a story of a cir- 
cumstance that once happened to myself.” 

‘** No, no, Bob,” said the priest. ‘It is bad taste 
to tell a story, en petit comité. I'll leave it to the 
captain.” 

“If [ am tobe the judge,” said I, laughingly, “ I 
decide for the story.” 

“Let’s have it, then,” said the priest. “ Come, 
Bob, a fresh brew, and begin your tale.” 

** You are a sensual creature, Father Tom,” said 
the major; “and prefer drink to intellectual discus- 
sion ; not hut that you may have both here at the same 
time; but in honour of my friend beside me, I'll not 
bear malice, but give you the story: and let me tell 
you, it is not every day in the week a man hears 
a tale with a moral to it, particularly down in this 
part of the country.” 





CHAPTER XXIV.—Tue Deviu’s Grip. 


“THe way of it was this. There was a little es- 
tate of mine in the county of Waterford, that I used 
now and then to visit in the shooting-season. In 
fact, except for that, there was very little induce- 
ment to go there; it was a bleak, ugly part of the 
country, a bad market-town near it, and not a neigh- 
bour within twelve miles. Well, I went over there— 
it was, as well as I remember, December two years 
—never was there such weather; it rained from 
morning till night, and blew and rained from night to 
morning ; the slates were flying about on every side, 
and we used to keep fellows up all night, that in 
case the chimneys were blown away, we'd know 
where to find them in the morning, This was the 
pleasant weather I selected for my visit to the * Devil's 
Grip’—that was the name of the townland where the 
house stood; and no bad name either; for, faith, if 
he hadn’t his paw on it, it might have gone in law, 
like the rest of the property. However, down I 
went there, and only remembered, on the evening of 
my arrival, that I had ordered my gamekeeper to 
poison the mountain, to get rid of the poachers; so 
that instead of shooting, which as I said before, was 
all you could do in the place, there I was, with 
three brace of dogs, two guns, aud powder enough 
to blow up a church, walking a dining-parlour, all 
alone by myself, as melancholy as may be. 

“You may judge how happy I was, looking out 


upon the bleak country-side, with nothing to amuse 
|me, except when now and then the roof of some 


cabin or other would turn upside down, like an um- 
brella, or watching an old windmil! that had gone 
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clean mad, and went round at such a pace that no- 


body dare go near it. All this was poor comfort; 
however, I got out of temper with the place; and 80 
I sat down, and wrote a oe advertisement for the 
English papers, describing the Devil’s Grip as a 
little terrestrial paradise, in the midst of picturesque 
scenery, a delightful neighbourhood, and an Arcadian 
peasantry, the whole to be parted with—a dead bar- 
gain—as the owner was about to leave the country ; 
I didn’t add that he had some thought of blowing 
his brains out with sheer disgust of his family resi- 
dence. I wound up the whole with a paragraph, to 
the effect, that if not disposed of within the month, 
the proprietor would break it up into small farms. 
I said this, because I intended to remain so lon 
there: and, although I knew no purchaser one 
treat, after he saw the premises, yet still some one 
— be fool enough to come over and look at them, 
and even that would help me to pass the Christmas. 
My calculation turned out correct; for before a week 
was over, a letter reached me, stating that a Mr. 
Green, of No. 196, High Holborn, would pay me a 
visit, as soon as the weather moderated, and per- 
mitted him totravel. If he waits for that, thought I, 
he'll not find me here; and if it blows as hard for 
the next week he’ll not find the house either; so I 
mixed another tumbler of punch, and hummed my- 
self to sleep with the Battle of Ross. 

‘It was about four or five evenings after I re- 
ceived this letter, that old Dan M*Cormick, a kind 
of butler I have, a handy fellow—he was a steward 
for ten years in the Holyhead packet—burst into the 
room about ten o’clock, when I was disputing with 
myself whether I took six tumblers or seven; I said 
one, the decanter said the other. 

“*T’s blowing terrible, Mr. Bob,’ says Dan. 

“* Let it blow—what else has it to do?’ 

“*The trees is tumbling about as if they were 
drunk; there won’t be one left before morn.’ 

‘¢*'They’re right,’ says I, ‘to leave that, for the 
soil was never kind for planting.’ 

“«* Two of the chimneys is down,’ said he. 

*** Devil mend them,’ said I, ‘they were always 
smoking.’ 

**¢ And the hall-door,’ cried he, ‘is blown flat 
into the hall.’ 

“*Tt’s little I care said I’ ‘if it couldn’t keep out 
the sheriff, it may let in the storm if it pleases.’ 

“**Murther! murther!’ sdid he, wringing his 
hands, ‘I wish we were at say— it’s a cruel thing to 
have one’s life perilled in this way.’ 

** While we were talking, a gossoon burst into the 
room with the news that the Milford packet had just 
gone ashore somewhere below the Hook Tower, 
adding, as is always the case on such occasions, that 
they all were drowned. 

*¢[ jumped up at this, put on my shooting shoes, 
buttoned up my frieze coat, and followed by Dan, 
took a short cut over the hills towards Passage, 
where I now found the packet had been driven in. 
Before we had gone half a mile, I heard the voices 
of some country people coming up the road towards 
me; but it was so dark, you couldn’t see your hand. 

** * Who's there?’ said I. 

“*Tim Molloy, your honour,’ was the answer. 

“* What's the matter, Tim?’ saidI. ‘Is there 
any thing wrong?’ 

«Nothing, sir, glory be to God—it’s only the 
corpse of the gentleman that was drowned there 
below.’ 

“*T an’t dead, I tell you; I’m only faint,’ called 
out a shrill voice. 
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“**He says he’s betier;’ said Tim, ‘and maybe 

it’s only the salt water that’s in him; and, faix, 

| when we found him, there was no more spark in him 
than in a wet sod.’ 

** Well, the short of it was, we brought him up 
| to the house, rubbed him with gunpowder before 
| the fire, gave him about half a pint of burnt spitits, 
| and put him to bed, he being just able to tell me, as 
he was dropping asleep, that he was my friend from 
No. 196, High Holborn. 

“The next morning I sent Dan to ask how he 
was; and he came down with the news that he was 
fast asleep. The best thing he could do, said I: 
and I began to think over what a mighty load it would 
be upon my conscience, if the decent man had been 
drowned ; for, maybe, after all, thought I, he is in 
earnest; maybe he wished to buy a beautiful place 
like that I have deseribed in the papers—and so I 
began to relent, and wonder with myself how I 
could make the country pleasant for him during his 
stay. It'll not be above a day or two at farthest, 
particularly after he sees the place. Ay, there’s the 
rub; the poor devil will find out then, that I have 
been hoaxing him. This kept fretting me all day ; 
and I was continually sending up word to know if he 
was awake; and the answer always was—still sleep- 
ing. Well, about four o’clock, as it was growing 
dark, Oakley, of the Fifth, and two of his brother 
officers, came bowling up to the door, on their way 
to Carrick. Mere was a piece of luck! So we got 
dinner ready for the party, brought up a good store 
of claret at one side of the inal, and a plentiful 
stock of bog-fir at the other, and resolved to make a 
night of it; and just as I was describing to my 
friends the arrival of my guest above stairs, who 
should enter the room but himself. He was around, 
little fellow, about my size, with a short, quick, 
business-like way about him. Indeed, he was a 
kind of a dry-salter, or something of that nature, in 
London, had made a large fortune, and wished to 
turn country gentleman. I had only time to learn 
these few particulars, and to inform him that he was 
at that moment in the mansion he had come to visit, 
when dinner was announced. 

‘Down we sat; and, faith, a jollier party rarely 
met together. Poor Mr. Green knew but little of 
Ireland; but we certainly tried to enlighten him; 
and he drank in wonders with his wine, at such a 
rate, that by eleven o’clock he was carried to his 
room, pretty much in the same state as on his arrival 
the night before, the only difference being, it was 
Sneyd, not salt water this time, that filled him. 

“*] like the cockney,’ said Mr. Oakley; ‘that 
fellow’s good fun. I say, Bob, bring him over with 
you to-morrow to dinner. We halt at Carrick till 
the detachment comes up.’ 

*** Could you call at breakfast?’ said I. *There’s 
a thought just strikes me: we'll be over in Carrick 
with you about six o’clock ; we’ll have our breakfass, 
whatever you like to give us, and dine with you 
about eleven or twelve afterwards.’ ' 

“Oakley liked the project well; and before we 
parted, the whole thing was arranged for the next 
day. 

A Towards four o’clock in the afternoon of the 
following day, Mr. Green was informed by Daniel, 
that as we had made an engagement to take an early 
breakfast some miles off, he ought to be up and stir- 
ring: at the same time a pair of candles were brought 
into the room—hot water for shaving, &c.; and the 
astonished cockney, who looked at his watch, per- 





ceived that it was but four. 
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“¢These are very early people,’ thought he. 
‘ However, the habits of the country must be com- 
plied with.” So saying, he proceeded with his toilet, 
and at Jast reached the drawing-room, just as my 
drag dashed up to the door—the Jamps fixed and 
shining, and every thing in readiness for departure. 

“+ We'll have a little shooting, Mr. Green,’ said 
I. ‘After breakfast, we'll see what my friend’s 
preserves offer. I suppose you are a good shot ?” 

“*T can’t say much for my performance; but I’m 
passionately fond of it.’ 

“* Well,’ added I, ‘I believe I can answer for it. 
You'll have a good day here.’ 

“So chatting, we rolled along, the darkness gra- 
dually thickening round us, and the way becoming 
more gloomy and deserted. 

‘“‘<«]t’s strange,’ says Mr. Green, after a while: 
‘it’s strange, how very dark it grows before sunrise ; 
for I perceive it much blacker now than when we 
set out.’ 

“*Every climate has its peculiarities,’ said 1; 
*and now that we’re used to this, we like it better 
than any other: but see, there—yonder; where you 
observe the light in the valley—that’s Carrick. My 
friend’s house is a little at one side of the town. I 
hope you’ve a good appetite for breakfast.’ 

«Trust me, I never felt so hungry in all my 
life.’ 

**¢Ah, here they come!” said Oakley, as he stood 
with a lantern in his hand, at the barrack-gate : * here 
they are! Good morning, Mr. Green. Bob, how 
goes itt Heavenly morning!’ 

“* Delightful, indeed,’ said poor Green, though 
evidently not knowing why. 

* * Come along, boys, now,’ said Oakley : ‘ we’ve a 
great deal before us; though I am afraid, Mr. Green, 
you will think little of our Irish sporting, after your 
English preserves. However, | have kept a few 
brace of pheasants, very much at your service, in 
a snug clover-field near the house. So now to 
breakfast.’ 

“There were about half a dozen of the Fifth at 
that time in the barrack, who all entered heart and 
hand in the scheme, and with them we sat down toa 
capital meal, which, if it was not for a big teapot 
and an urn that figured in the middle of the table, 
might very well have been called dinner. Poor 
Mr. Green, who for old prejudice’ sake began with 
his congo and muffin, soon afterwards, and by an 
easy transition, glided into soup and fish, and went 
the pace with the rest of us. The claret began to 
circulate briskly, and after a couple of hours the 
whiskey made its appearance. The Englishman, 
whose attention was never suffered to flag, with sin- 
gular anecdotes of a country, whose eccentricities he 
already began to appreciate, enjoyed himself to the 
utmost. He laughed, he drank, he even proposed to 
sing; and with one hand on Oakley’s shoulder, 
and the other on mine, he registered a vow to pur- 
chase an estate and spend the rest of his days in 
Ireland. It was now about eleven o’clock, when I 
proposed that we should have a couple of hours at 
the woodcocks before luncheon. 

«“*Ah! yes,’ said Green, rubbing his hands, ‘let 
us not forget the shooting. I’m passionately fond of 
sport.’ 





“Tt took some time to caparison ourselves for 
the field. Shot-bags, flasks, and powder-horns were | 
distributed about, while three brace of dogs caracoled | 
round the room, and increased the uproar. We now 


sallied forth. It was a dark and starless night—the 


wind still blowing a harricane from the north-east, 
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and not a thing to be seen two yards from where you 
stood. 

“«¢Glorious weather,’ said Oakley. 

“¢A delicious morning,’ cried another. * When 
those clouds blow over, we shall have no rain.’ 

“¢That’s a fine line of country, Mr. Green,’ said I. 

“«*Eh—what a fine—what! I can see nothing— 
it’s pitch dark.’ 

“+*Ah, I forgot,’ said I. ‘How stupid we were, 
Oakley, not to remember that Mr. Green was not 
used to our climate. We can see every thing, you 
know; but come along, you'll get better by and by.’ 

* With this we hurried him down a lane, through 
a hedge, and into a ploughed field; while on every 
side of him pop, pop went the guns, accompanied by 
exclamations of enthusiastic pleasure and delight. 

““¢There they go—mark!—that’s yours, ‘Tom— 
well done—cock pheasant, by Jove. Here, Mr. 
Green; this way, Mr. Green—that dog is pointing— 
there, there ; don’t you see there ?” said I, almost lifting 
the gun to his shoulder, while poor Mr. Green, almost 
in a panic of excitement and trepidation, pulled both 
triggers, and nearly fell back with the recoil. 

***Splendid shot, by Gad—killed both,’ said Oak- 
ley. ‘Ah, Mr. Green, we have no chance with you; 
give him another gun at once.’ 

“**T should like a little brandy,’ said Mr. Green; 
‘for my feet are wet.’ 

“I gave him my flask, which he emptied at a 
pull; while, at the same time, animated with fresh 
vigour, he tramped manfully forward, without fear or 
dread. The firing still continued hotly around us: 
and as Mr. Green discharged his piece whenever he 
was bid, we calculated, that in about an hour and a 
half, he had fired above a hundred and fifty times. 
Wearied and fatigued by his exertions, at length he 
sat down upon a bank, while one of the gamekeepers 
covered the ground with ducks, hens, and turkey- 
cocks, as the spoils of his exertions. 

“At Oakley’s “—— we now agreed to go back 
to luncheon, which I need not tell you was a hot 
supper, followed by mulled claret and more punch. 
Here the cockney came out still better than before. 
His character as a sportsman raised him in his own 
esteem, and he sang the Poacher for two hours, until 
he fell fast asleep on the carpet. He was then con- 
veyed to bed, where, as on the former day, he slept 
till late in the afternoon. 

“* Meanwhile, I had arranged another break fast-par- 
ty at Ross, where we arrived about seven o’clock in 
the evening; and so on for the rest of the week, 
occasionaly varying the amusement by hunting, fish- 
ing, or coursing. 

“At last poor Mr. Green, when called on one 
morning to dress, sent down Dan with his com- 
pliments, that he wished to speak tome. I went to 
him at once, and found him sitting up in his bed. 

«6+ Ah! Mr. Mahon,’ said he, ‘ this will never do: 
it’s a pleasant life, no doubt, but I could never go on 
with it. Will you tell me one thing !—do you never 
see the sun here ?” 

“¢QOh, bless you! yes,’ said I, ‘repeatedly. He 
was out for two hours on last Patrick’s day, and we 
have him now and then, promiscuously !” 

** * How very strange! how very remarkable,’ said 
he, with a sigh, ‘that we in England should know 
so little of all this! but to tell you the truth, I don’t 
think I ever could get used to Lapland—it’s Ireland 
I mean—I beg your pardon for the mistake; and 
now, may I ask you another question—is this the 
way you always live?’ 

“** Why, pretty much in this fashion; during the 
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hazy season we go about to each other’s houses, as | are most perfectly at your service, as well as any ar- 


you see; and one gets so accustomed to the dark- | ticles of horse-gear you may be in want of. 
? 





ness 

**Ah, now, don’t tell me that, I know I never 
could; it’s no use my trying it; I’m used to the day- 
light; I have seen it, man and boy, for above fifty 
years, and I never could grope about this way. 


Not | 


** Believe me, dear sir, truly yours, 
“ Louisa BeLtew. 
** Mount Brown, Wednesday evening.”’ 


A thrill of pleasure ran through me as I read these 


but that I am very grateful to you for all your hospi- | lines; and, notwithstanding my efforts to conceal 


tality, but I had rather go home.’ 


*** You'll wait for morning, at all events,’ said I; | 
‘you will not leave the house in the dead of the | 


night.’ 


my emotion from my companions, they but too plain- 
ly saw the excitement I felt. 


“Something agreeable there. You don’t look, 


| Mr. Hinton, as if that were a latitat, or a bill of costs 


**+Oh, indeed, for the matter of that, it doesn’t | you were reading.” 


signify much; night and day is much about the 
same thing in this country.’ 


“* Not exactly,” said I, laughing. ‘It is an invi- 
tation to dinner from Mount Brown—wherever that 


‘*And so he grew obstinate, and, notwithstanding | may be?” 


all I could say, insisted on his departure, and the | 
same evening he sailed from the quay of Waterford, | 


‘*The best house in the county,” said the major, 
‘and a good fellow he is, Hugh Dillon. When is 


wishing me every health and happiness, while he | it for ?”’ 


added, with a voice of trembling earnestness— 

“* Yes, Mr. Mahon, pardon me if I am wrong, 
put I wish to heaven you had a little more light in 
Treland.’ ” 

1 am unable to say how far the good things of 
Major Mahon’s table seasoned the story I have just 
related; but I confess I laughed at it loud and long, 
a testimony on my part which delighted the major’s 
heart; for, like all anecdote-mongers, he was not 
indifferent to flattery. 

** The moral particularly pleases me,” said 1. 

“Ay, but the whole thing’s true as I am here. 
Whisht! there’s somebody at the door. Come in, 
whoever you are.” 

At these words the door cautiously opened, and a 
boy of about twelve years of ageentered. He carried 
a bundle under one arm, and held a letter in his 
hand. 

* Oh, here it is,” said Father Tom. ‘Come here, 
Patsey, my boy, here’s the penny I promised you. 
There, now, don’t make a bad use of your money.” 

The little fellow’s eyes brightened, and with a 
happy smile, and with a pull of his forelock for a bow, 
left the room delighted. 

“Twelve miles—ay, and long miles too—in less 
than three hours: not bad travelling, captain, for a 
bit of a gossoon like that.” 

“And for a penny,” said [, almost starting with 
surprise. 

“To be sure,” said the priest, as he cut the cord 
of the package, and opened it on the table. ‘ Here 
we are, as nate a jacket as ever I set my eyes on, 
green and white, with a cap of the same.” 0 say- 
ing, he unfolded the racing-costume, which, by the 
desire of both parties, I was obliged immediately to 
try on. “There, now,” resumed he; “ turn about ; 
it fits you like your skin.” 

“It looks devilish well, upon my word,” said the 
major ; “put on the cap; and see, too, he has sent 
a whip; that was very thoughtful of Dillon; but 
what's this letter here? For you, I think, Mr. Hin- 
ton.” 

The letter was in a lady’s hand; I broke the seal, 
and read as follows: 


‘Dear Str—My uncle Dillon requests you will 
give us the pleasure of your company at dinner to- 
morrow, at six o’clock. I have taken the liberty to 


to tell him, that as we are old acquaintances, you will 
perhaps kindly overlook his not having visited you 
to-day ; and I shall feel happy if, by accepting the 
invitation, you will sustain my credit on this occasion. 

“ He desires me to add, that the racing-jacket, &c. 





* To-morrow, at six.” 

“ Well, if he has not asked me to meet you, I'll 
invite myself, and we’ll go over together.” 

“Agreed,” said I; “but how shall I send back 
the answer ?”’ 

The major promised to send his servant over with 
the reply, which I penned at once. 

* Just tell Hugh,” said the major, “that I'll join 

ou.” 

I blushed, stammered, and looked confused. 

‘I am not writing to Mr. Dillon,” said I, * for the 
invitation came through a lady of the family, Miss 
Bellew, his niece, I believe.” 

**Whew!” said the major, with a long whistle. 
“Ts it there we are! Oh, by the powers! Mr. 
Hinton, that’s not fair, to come down here not only 
to win our money in a steeple-chase, but to want 
to carry off the belle of our country besides; that’l] 
never do.” 

‘* She doesn’t belong to you at all,” said Father 
Tom; “she is a parishioner of mine, and so were 
her father and grandfather before her; and moreover 
than that, she is the prettiest girl, and the hest too, 
in the country she lives in, and that’s no small 
praise—for it’s Galway I’m talking of. And here 
now, here’s a bumper to her, and who’ll refuse it?’ 

“ Not I, certainly.” 

“Nor I,” said the major, as we drank her health 
with all the honours. 

** Now for another jogs" quoth the major, as he 
moved towards the fire-place in search of the kettle. 

“ After that toast, not another drop,” said I, reso- 
lutely. 

“ Well said,’’ chimed in the priest, “‘ may I never 
if that wasn’t very Irish.” 

Firmly resisting all the major’s soliciiations to 
resume my place at the table, I wished both my 
friends good-night; and having accepted Bob Ma- 
hon’s offer of a seat in his tax-cart to the race, I 
shook their hands warmly, and took my leave. 





CHAPTER XXV.—Tuhe Sreepie-Cuase. 


[ pip not awake till past noon the next day, and 
had only completed my dressing, when Major 
Mahon made his appearance. Having pronounced 
my costume accurate, and suggested that instead of 
carrying my racing-cap in my hat, I should tie the 
string round my neck and let it hang down in front, 
he assisted me on with my great-coat, in which, 
notwithstanding that the season was summer and the 
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day a hot one, he buttoned me up to the chin, and 
down to the knees. 

« There, now,”’ said he, “ you look mighty like the 
thing—where’s your whip? We have no time to 
lose : so jump into the tax-cart, and let us be off.” 

As my reader may remember, the race-ground lay 
about a mile from the town, but the road thither, un- 
like the peaceful quiet of the preceding night, was 
now thronged with people on foot and horseback. 
Vehicles, too, of every description, were there. Ba- 
rouches and landaus, hack-chaises, buggies, and 
jaunting-cars, whiskeys, noddies, and, in fact, every 
species of conveyance pronounced capable of rolling 
upon its weeels, were put into requisition: nor was 
the turn out of cavalry of a character less mixed. 
Horses of every shape and colour—some fat from 
grass; others Jean, like anatomical specimens; old 
and young; the rich and the poor; the high sheriff 
of the county, with his flashy four-in-hand; the 
mendicant on his crutches—all pressed eagerly for- 
ward; and as I surveyed the motley mass, I felt 
what pleasure I could take in the scene, were I not 
engaged as a principal performer. 

On reaching the course we found it already occu- 
pied by numerous brilliant equipages and a strong 
cavalcade of horsemen; of these the greater number 
were well mounted, and amused themselves and the 
bystanders by leaping the various fences around— 
a species of pastime which occasionally afforded 
food for laughter; many a soiled coat and broken 
hat attesting the colour and consistence of the clayey 
ground. ‘There were also refreshment-booths, stalls 
for gaming on an humble scale, tables laid out with 
beer, hard eggs, and gingerbread—in a word, all the 
ordinary and extraordinary preparations which ac- 
company any great assemblage of people, whose ob- 
ject is amusement. 

A temporary railing of wood, rudely and hastily 
put together, enclosed a little space, reserved as a 
weighing stand ; here the stewards of the course were 
assembled, along with the dons of the country, and 
into this privileged sanctum was I introduced by the 
major, in due form. All eyes were turned on me as 
I entered; and whether from the guardianship of him 
who acted as my chaperon, or that the costume of my 
coat and overalls had propitiated their favour, I can- 
not say; but somehow I felt that there was more 
courtesy in their looks, and an air of greater civility 
in their bearing, than I had remarked the preceding 
day at the town-hall. True, these were, for the 
most part, men of better stamp—the real gentry of 
the country—who, devotedly attached to field-sports, 
had come, not as betting characters, but to witness a 
race. Several of them took off their hats as I ap- 
proached, and saluted me with politeness. While 
returning their courtesy, I felt my arm gently touch- 
ed, and on looking around perceived Mr. Dillon, of 
Mount Brown, who, with a look of most cordial 
greeting, and an outstretched hand, presented himself 
before me. 

“ You'll dine with us, Mr. Hinton, I hope,” said 
he. “No apology, pray. You shall not lose the 
ball, for my girls insist on going to it; so that we 
can all come in together. There, now, that is settled. 
Will you permit me to introduce you to a few of my 
friends? Here's Mr. Barry Connolly wishes much 
to know you You'll pardon me, Mr. Hinton, but 
your name is so familiar to me through my niece, I 
forget that we are not old acquaintances.” 

So saying, the little man took my arm and led me 
about through the crowd, introducing me right and 
left. Of the names, the rank, and the residences of 








my new friends, I knew as much as I did of the do- 
mestic arrangements of the King of Congo; but one 
thing I can vouch for—more unbounded civility and 
hospitable attention never did man receive. One 
gentleman begged me to spend a few days with him 
at his shooting-lodge in the mountains—another 
wanted to make up acoursing-party for me—a third 
volunteered to mount me if I’d come down in the 
hunting-season: one and all gave me the most posi- 
tive assurance that if I remained in the country I 
should neither lack bed nor board for many days to 
come. 

But a few days before, and in my ignorance I had 
set down this same class as rude, underbred, and un- 
civilized; and had I left the country on the pre- 
ceding evening, | should have carried away my pre- 
judices with me. The bare imitation of his better, 
that the squireen presents, was the source of this 
blunder; the spurious currency had, by its false 
glitter, deteriorated the sterling coin in my esteem ; 
but now I could detect the counterfeit from the genu- 
ine metal. 

*‘ The ladies are on this side,” said Mr. Dillon. 
‘* Shall we make our bow to them ?” 

* You’ll not have time, Dillon,” said a friend who 
overheard his remark: ‘ here come the horses.” 

As he spoke, a distant cheer rose from the bottom 
of the hill, which, gradually taken up by those 
nearer, grew louder aS louder, till it filled the very air. 

“ What is it?” said I, eagerly. 

‘It’s ‘Jug cf Punch,’”’ said a person beside me. 
“The mare was bred in the neighbourhood, and ex- 
cites a great interest among the country people.” 

The crowd now fell back rapidly, and Mr. Burke, 
seated in a high tandem, dashed ap to the weighing- 
stand, and, giving the reins to his servant, sprang to 
the ground. 

His costume was a loose coat of ccarse drab cloth, 
beset on every side by pockets of various shapes and 
dimensions; long: gaiters of the same material en- 
cased his legs, and the memorable white hat, set most 
rakishly on the head, completed his equipment. 
Scarcely had he put foot to the ground, when he was 
surrounded by a number of his obsequious followers ; 
but, paying little or no attention to their proffered 
civilities, he brushed rudely through them, and 
walked straight up to where I was standing. There 
was an air of swaggering insolence in his manner 
which could not be mistaken, and I could mark, that, 
in the sidelong glance he threw about him, he in- 
tended that our colloquy should be for the public ear. 
Nodding familiarly, while he touched his hat with 
one finger, he addressed me. 

“Good morning, sir; I am happy to have met you 
so soon, There is a report that we are to have no 
race: may I ask you if there be any ground for it?” 

**Not so far as I’m concerned,” replied I, in a 
tone of quiet indifference. 

“ At Yeast,” said he, “there would seem some 
colour for the rumour. Your horse is not here; I un- 
derstand he has not left the stable, yet your groom 
is among the crowd below. I only ask the question, 
as it affects my betting-book; there are doubtless 
here many gentlemen among your friends who would 
wish to back you.” 

This was said with an air of sneering mockery so 
palpable, as to call forth an tio titter from the 
throng of satellites at his back. , 

Without deigning any reply to his observation, I 
whispered a few words to the major, who at once, 
taking a horse from a farmer, threw himself into the 
saddle and cantered off to the mill. 
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“Tn fifteen minutes the time will be up,” said Mr. 
Barke, producing his watch. ‘“ Isn’t that so, Dillon? 
You are the judge here.” 

“ Perfectly correct,” replied the little man, with a 
hasty, confused manner, that showed me in what 
awe he stood of his redoubted relative. 

** Then in that time I shall call on you to give the 
word to start; for | believe the conditions require me 
to ride over the course, with or without a competitor.” 

So saying, Mr. Burke proceeded leisurely to unbut- 
ton his great coat, which, with the assistance of his 
friends, he drew off. Two sedulous familiars were 
meanwhile unbuttoning his gaiters, and in a few 
seconds he stood forth what even my most preju- 
diced judgment could not deny, the very beau ideal 
of a gentleman rider. His jacket, of black and yel- 
low, bore the stains of more than one race; but his 
whole carriage, not less than his costume, looked 
like one who felt every inch the jockey. 

His mare was led within the ropes to be saddled, a 
proceeding conducted under his own eye, and every 
step of which he watched with critical nicety; this 
done, he sat down upon a bench, and, with watch in 
hand, seemed to count the minutes as they flew past. 

** Here we are—here we are—all right, Hinton!” 
shouted the major, as he galloped up the hill. “Jump 
into the scale, my lad, your saddle is beside you; 
don’t lose a moment.” 

“ Yes, off with your coat,’ said another, “and 
jump in.” 

Divesting myself of my outer garments with a 
speed not second to that of Mr. Burke, I took my 
saddle under my arm, and seated myself in the scale. 
The groom fortunately had left nothing to a moment, 
and my saddle being leaded to the required weight, 
the operation took not a minute. 

“Saddle now as quickly as you can,”’ whispered 
Dillon; “ for Burke being overweight, won’t get into 
the scale.” 

While he was yet speaking, the gallant gray was 
led in, covered with clothing from head to tail. 

**All was quite right,’’ said Mahon, in a low 
whisper; “ your horse won’t bear a crowd, and the 

oom kept him stabled to the last moment; you are 
in luck besides,” continued he; “‘ they say he is in a 
good teimper this morning, and, indeed, he walked 
up from the mill as gently as a lamb.” 

“Mount, gentlemen,” cried Mr. Dillon, as, with 
watch in hand, he ascended a little platform in front 
of the weighing-stand. 

I had but time to throw one glance at my horse, 
when the major gave me his hand to lift me into the 
saddle. 

“ After you, sir,” said Mr. Burke with a mock 
politeness, as he drew back to permit me to pass out 
first. 

I touched my horse gently with the snaffle, but he 
stood stock still. I essayed again, but with no better 
success. ‘The place was too crowded to permit of any 
attempt to bully him, so I once more tried gentle means; 
it was of no use ; he stood rooted tothe ground. Before 
I could determine what next to do, Mahon sprang for- 
ward and took him by the head, when the animal 
walked quietly forward without a show of restiveness. 

** He’s a droll devil,” said the groom, *‘and in one 
of his odd humours this morning, for that’s what I 
never saw him do before.” 

I could see, as I passed out, that this little scene, 
short as it was, had not impressed the bystanders 
with any exalted notion of my horsemanship; for, 
although there was nothing actually to condemn, my 
first step did not seem to augur well. Having led me 
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forth before the stand, the major pointed with his finger 
to the line of country before me, and was repeating the 
priest’s injunctions, when Mr. Burke rode up to my 
side, and, with a smile of very peculiar meaning, 
said— 

‘* Are you ready now, sir?” 

I nodded assent—the major let go the bridle. 

“ We are all ready, Dillon!” cried Burke, turning 
in his saddle. 

* All ready !”’ repeated Dillon; “ then away !” 

As he spoke, the bell rang, and off we went. 

For about thirty yards, we cantered side by side, 
the gray horse keeping stroke with the other, and 
not betraying the slightest evidence of bad temper. 
Whatever my own surprise, the amazement of Burke 
was beyond all bounds. He turned completely 
round in his saddle to look, and I could see, in the 
working of his features, the distrustful expression of 
one who suspected he had been duped. Meanwhile, 
the cheers of the vast multitude pealed high on every 
side ; and as the thought flashed across me that I might 
stili acquit myself with credit, my courage rose, and 
I gripped my saddle with double energy. 

At the foot of the slope there was, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, a small fence; towards this we 
were now approaching, at the easy sling of a hand- 
gallop, when suddenly Burke’s features—which I 
watched from time to time with intense anxiety— 
changed their expression of doubt and suspicion, for 
a look of triumphant malice: putting spurs to his 
horse, he sprung a couple of lengths in advance, and 
rode madly at the fence. ‘The gray stretched out to 
follow; and already was I preparing for the leap, 
when Burke, who had now reached the fence, sud- 
denly swerved his horse round, and, affecting to 
balk, cantered back towards the hill. The maneu- 
vre was pertectly successful. My horse, who up to 
that moment was going on well, threw his fore-legs 
far out, and came to a dead stop. In an instant the 
trick was palpable to my senses; and, in the heat of 
my passion, I dashed in both spurs, and endeavoured 
to lift him by the rein. Scarcely had I done so, when, 
as if the very ground beneath had jerked us upwards, 
he sprang into the air, dashing his head forward be- 
tween his fore-legs, and throwing up his haunches 
behind, till I thought we should come clean over in 
the summersault. I kept my seat, however; and 
thinking that boldness alone could do at such a mo- 
ment, I only waited till he reached the ground, when 
I again drove the spurs up to the rowels in his 
flanks; with a snort of passion he bounded madly 
up, and, pawing the air for some moments with his 
fore-legs, lit upon the earth, panting with rage, and 
trembling in every limb. The shouts which now 
filled my ears, seemed but like mockery and derision : 
and, stung almost to madness, I fixed myself in my 
seat, pulled my cap upon my brows, and with 
clenched teeth gathered up the reins to renew the 
conflict; there was a pause now of a few seconds; 
both horse and man seemed to feel there was a deadly 
strife before them, and each seemed to collect his 
energy for the blow. The moment came; and driv- 
ing in the spurs with all my force, I struck him 
with the whip between the ears, With something 
like a yell, the savage animal sprang into the air, 
writhing his body like a fish. Bound after bound 
he made, as though goaded on to madness; and, at 
length, after several fruitless efforts to unseat me, he 
dashed straight upwards, struck out with his fore-legs, 
poised for a second or two, and then, with a crash, 
fell back upon me, rolling me to the ground, bruised, 


' stunned and senseless. 
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How long this state lasted, 1 cannot tell; but | 
when half-consciousness returned to me, I found | 
myself standing in the field, my head reeling with | 


Burke followed in splendid style, and in an instant 
was alongside of me. 
Now began the race in right earnest. ‘The cun- 





the shock, my clothes torn and ragged, my horse ning of his craft could avail him little here, except 
was standing beside me, with some one at his head; | as regarded the superior management of his own 
while another, whose voice I thought I could recog- | horse; so Burke, abandoning every ruse, rode man- 
nize, called out, fully on; as for me, my courage rose at every mo- 
““Get up, man, get up; you'll do the thing well | ment, and so far from feeling any fear, I only wished 
yet. There, don’t lose time.” | that the fences were larger, and, like a gambler who 
** No, no,” said another voice, “it’s a shame; the would ruin his adversary at one throw, | would have 
poor fellow is half-killed already—and there, don’t | taken a precipice if he pledged himself to follow. 
you see Burke's at the second fence ?” | For some fields we rode within a few yards of each 
Thus much I heard, amid the confusion around | other, side by side, each man lifting his horse at the 
me; but more I knew not. The next moment I was | same moment to his leap, and alighting with the 
on the saddle, with only sense enough left to feel | same shock beyond it. Already our heads were 
reckless to desperation. I cried out to leave the | turned homewards, and I could mark on the distant 
way, turning towards the fence. A tremendous hill the far off crowds whose echoing shouts came 
cut of a whip fell upon the horse's quarter from some | floating towards us ; but one fence of any consequence 
one behind; and, like a shell from a morter, he | remained, that was the large gripe that formed the 
sprung wildly out. With one fly he cleared the! last of the race; we had cleared a low stone wall, 
fence, dashed across the field, and, before I was firm | and now entered the field that led to the great leap: 
in my seat, was over the second ditch. Burke had | it was evident that Burke’s horse, both from being 
barely time to look round him, ere I had passed. | spared the shocks that mine had met with, and from 
He knew that the horse was away with me, but he | his better riding, was the fresher of the two; we had 
also knew his bottom, and that if I could but keep | neither of us, however, much to boast of on that score, 
my saddle, the chances were now in my favour. | and, perhaps, at a calmer moment would have little 
Then commenced a terrible straggle. In advance of | fancied facing such a leap as that before us. It was 
him, about four lengths, I took every thing before | evident that the first over must win, and aseach man 
me, my horse flying straight as an arrow.—I dared | measured the other’s stride, the intense anxiety of the 
not turn my head, but I could mark that Burke was | moment nearly rose to madness; from the instant of 
making every effort to get before me; we were now | entering the field, I had marked out with my eye 
approaching a tall hedge, beyond which lay deep | where I meant to take the leap—Burke had evidently 
— of which the priest had already spoken; so | done this also, and we now slightly diverged, each 
ong as the fences presented nothing of height, the | to his allotted spot. The pace was awful. All - 
tremendous pace | was going was all in my favour: | thought of danger lost, or forgotten, we came nearer 
but now there was fully five feet of a hedge before |and nearer with knitted brow and clenched lip—I, 
me. Unable to collect himself, my horse came with | the first. Already I was on the side; with a loud cry 
his full foree against it, and, chesting the tangled | and a cut of my whip I rose my horse to it; the noble 
branches, fell head foremost into the field. Spring- | beast sprang forward, but his strength was spent, and 
ing to my legs unhurt, I lifted him at once; but ere | he fell downwards on his head ; recovering him with- 
I could remount, Burke came bounding over the | out losing my seat, 1 scrambled up the opposite bank 
hedge, and lit safely beside me. With a grin of ma-| and looked round. Burke, who had pressed the pace 
lice he turned one look towards me, and dashed on. | so hotly before, had only done so to blow my horse 
¥or some seconds my horse was so stunned, he could | and break him down at his leap; and I saw him now 
scarcely move, and as I pressed him forward, the | approaching the fence with his mare fully in hand, 
heavy action of his shoulder, and his drooping head, | and her haunches well under her. Unable to move 
almost bid me to despair. By degrees, however, he | forward, save at a walk, | turned in my saddle to 
warmed up and got into his stride; before, and nearly | watch him: he came boldly to the brink of the fence, 
a hundred yards in advance, rode Burke, still keeping | his hand was up prepared to strike; already the mare 
up his pace, but skirting the headlands to my right. | was collecting herself for the effort, when from the 
I saw now the force of the priest’s remark, that | bottom of the gripe a figure sprang wildly up, and 
were I to take a straight line through the deep ground, | as the horse rose into the air, he jumped at the bridle, 
the race was still in my favour; but dare I do so | hurling down both the horse and the rider with a crash 
with a horse so dead beat as mine was! The | upon him, aloud cry of agony rising mid the struggle. 
thought was quick as lightning, it was my only, As they disappeared from my sight, I felt like one 
chance to win, and I resolved to take it. Plunging | in a trance; all thoughts, however, were lost in the 
into the soft and marshy ground before me, I fixed my | desire to win, and collecting my energies for a last 
eye upon the blue flag that marked the course; at that | struggle, I lifted the gallant gray with both hands, 
moment Burke turned and saw me, and I could | and by dint of spurring, and shaking, pressed him to 
erceive that he immediately slackened his pace. | a canter, and rode in, the winner, amid the deafening 
fes, thought I, he thinks I am pounded, but it is not | cheers and cries of thousands. ; 
come to that yet; in fact, my horse was improving! ‘* Keep back—keep back,” cried Mahon, restrain- 
at every stride, and although the ground was trying, | ing with his whip the crowd that bore down upon 
his breeding began to tell, and I could feel that he| me. “Hinton, take care that no one touch your 
had plenty of running still in him. Affecting, how- horse; ride inside, take off ycur saddle and get into 
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ever, to lift him at every stroke, and seeming to la- | the scale.” 


bour to help him through, I induced Burke to hold 
in, until I gradually crept up to the fence before | 
he was within several lengths of it. The gray no 
sooner caught sight of the wall than he pricked up 
his ears and rushed towards it; with a vigorous lift 
1 popped him over, without touching a stone. 
Jone—Nov., 1842.—Museum. 92 








Moving onwards like one in a dream, I mechani- 
cally obeyed the direction, while the cries and shouts 
around me grew each moment louder and wilder. 

‘Here he comes—here he comes!” shouted se- 
veral voices, and Burke galloped up, and without 
drawing rein rode into the weighing-stand. 
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!”* roared he ina tone hoarse with pas- | tax-cart, and patting his horse to the gallop, dashed 


‘Foul play ! 
sion. ‘] protest against the race. Hlloa, sir,” he | towards the town, the cheers of the people following 


shouted, turning towards me. us as we went: for to their wild sense of justice, Joe 
“‘There—there,” said Mahon, as he hurried me | was a genuine martyr, and I shared in the glory of 

along towards the seale, * you have nothing to do | his self-devotion. 

with him;” and at the same moment a numberof | The whole way towards Loughrea, Mahon conti- 


others pressed eagerly forward to shake my hand and nued to talk, but not a word could I catch; my 
thoughts were fixed on the poor fellow who had 


wish me joy. 
“ Look here, Dillon,”’ cried the major, “‘ mark the | suffered for my sake, and I would have given all I 


weight, twelve stone two, and two pounds over, if | possessed in the world to have lost the race, and 
he wanted it. ‘There now,” whispered he in a voice | seen him safe and sound before me. 

which, though not meant for my hearing I could dis-; ‘There, there!”’ said the major, as he shook me 
tinctly catch, “there now, Dillon, take him into| by the arm; “don’t take it to heart this way; you 
your carriage and get him off the ground as fast as | know little of Ireland, that’s plain; that poor fellow 
you can.” will be prouder for the feeling you have shown to- 

Just at this instant, Burke, who had been talking | wards him this night, than many a king upon his 
with loud voice and violent gesticulation, burst} throne. To have served a gentleman, to have put 
through the crowd, and stood before us. him under an obligation;—/hat has a charm you 

** Do you say, Dillon, that I have lost this race ?’’ | can’t estimate the extent of. Beware, only beware 

“Yes, yes, to be sure,” cried out full twenty } of one thing—do not, by any offer of money, destroy 
voices. the illusion; do what you like for him, but take care 

“My question was not addressed to you, sirs,” | of that.” 
said he, boiling with passion; “I ask the judge of | We now reached the little inn, and Mahon—for ] 
this course, have I lost?” was incapable of all thought or exertion—got a room 

“My dear Ulick ”’ said Dillon, in a voice | in readiness for Joe, and summoning the doctor of 
searce audible from agitation. the place, provided every thing for his care and ac- 

**No cursed palaver with me,” said he, interrupt- | commodation. 
ing. ‘Lost or won, sir, one word.” ‘Now, Hinton,” said he, as he burst into my 

“Lost, of course,” replied Dillon, with more of | room, “all’s right; Joe is comfortable in bed; the 
firmness than I believed him capable. fracture turns out not to be a bad one. So rouse 

“Well, sir,” said Burke, as he turned towards | yourself, for Dillon’s carriage, with all its ladies, is 
me, his teeth clenched with passion, “it may be | waiting these ten minutes.” 
some alloy to your triumph to know, that your ac- “No, no,” cried 1; ‘I can’t go to this dinner 
complice has smashed his thigh bone in your service ; | party ; I’ll not quit xs 
and yet I can tell you, you have not come to the end} ‘* Nonsense, man!” said he, interrupting me; 
of this matter.” | ** you ean only do harm here; the doctor says he 

Before I could reply, Burke’s friends tore him | must be left quite quiet, and alone ;—besides, Dillon 
from the spot and hurried him to a carriage, while I, | has behaved so well to-day—so stoutly, for him, that 
still more than ever puzzled by the words I had heard, | you mustn’t forget it. There now, where are your 
looked from the one to the other of those around, for| clothes? Ill pack them for you.” 
an explanation. I started up, to obey him, but a giddiness came 

‘Never mind, Hinton,” said Mahon, as, half-} over me, and I sank into my chair weak and sick. 
breathless with running, he rushed upand seized me} “This will never do,” said Mahon; “I had better 
by the hand. “The poor fellow was discharging a | tell them I'll drive you over myself; and now, just 
double debt in his own rude way ; gratitude on your | lie down for an hour or two, and keep quiet.” 
score, vengeance on his own.” This advice I felt was good, and, thanking my 

“ Tally-ho, tally-ho!—hark, there—stole away !*’| kind triend with a squeeze of the hand, for I could 
shouted a wild cry from without, and at the same | not speak, I threw myself upon my bed, and, strange 
instant four countrymen came forward, carrying a| enough, while such contending emotions disturbed 
door between them, on which was stretched the pale | my brain, fell asleep almost immediately. 
and mangled figure of Tipperary Joe. ‘+A drink of 
water—spirits—tay—any thing, for the love of the | 
Virgin! I’m ape I want to drink Captain | 
Phil’s health. Ah, darling!’’ said he, as he turned , 
his filmy eyes up towards oie “didn’t I doit beau-| CHAPTER XXVI.—Tae Dinner Parry ar 
tiful ; didn’t I pay him off for this ?”” with these words Mount Brown. 
he pointed to a blue welt that stretched across his | 
face, from the mouth to the ear; “he gave me that 
yesterday, for saying long life and success to you!” | then every circumstance of the whole day was clear 

“Oh! this is too horrible,” said I, gasping for| and palpable before me. I remembered each minute 
breath, “‘ my poor fellow ; and I, who had treated you | particular, and could bring to my mind all the details 
so harshly ”* I took his hand in mine, but it was of the race itself, notwithstanding the excitement 
cold and clammy, his features were sunken too—he | they had passed in, and the rapidity with which 
had fainted. they succeeded each other. 

“Come, Hinton,” said the major, “wecandono| My first thought was to visit poor Joe, and creep- 
good here; let us move down to the inn at once, and | ing stealthily to his room, 1 opened the door. The 
see after this poor boy.” poor fellow was fast asleep, his features had a)rea- 

“You are coming with us, Mr. Hinton?” cried | dy become coloured with fever, and a red hectic spot 
Dillon. on either cheek, told that the work of mischief had 

* Not now, not now,” said I, while my throat was | begun; yet still his sleep was tranquil, and a half 
swelling with repressed emotion. Without suffering | smile curled his bloodless lips. On his bed his old 

















T awoke refreshed after half-an-hour’s doze, and 





me to say more, Mahon almost lifted me into the| hunting-cap was placed, a bow of white and green 
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tibands—the colours I wore—fastened gaudily in the 
front ; upon this doubtless he had been gazing to the 
last moment of his waking. I now stole noiselessly 
back, and began a letter to O’Grady, whose anxiety 
as to the result would, I knew, be considerable. 

It was not without pride, I confess, that I narrated 
the events of the day; yet when I came to that part 
of my letter in which Joe was to be mentioned, I 
could not avoid a sense of shame in acknowledging 
the cruel contrast between my conduct and his grati- 
tude. I did not attempt to theorize upon what he 
had done; for I felt that O’Grady’s better knowledge 
of his countrymen would teach him to sound the 
depths of a motive, the surface of which I could but 
skim. I told him frankly, that the more I saw of 
Ireland, the less I found I knew about it: so much 
of sterling good seemed blended with unsettled no- 
tions, and unfixed opinions; such warmth of heart, 
such frank cordiality, with such traits of suspicion 
and distrust, that I could make nothing of them. 
Either, thought I, these people are born to present 
the anomaly of all that is most opposite and contra- 
dictory in human nature, or else the fairest gifts that 
ever graced manhood have been perverted and abused 
by mismanagement and misguidance. 

I had just finished my letter when Bob Mahon 
drove up, his honest face radiant with smiles and 
good-humour. 

**Well, Hinton,” cried he, ‘*the whole thing is 
properly settled—the money is paid over, and if you 
are writing to O’Grady, you may mention, that he 
ean draw on the Limerick bank, at sight, if he 
pleases: there’s time enough, however, for all this; 
so get up beside me; we’ve only half an hour to do 
our five miles, and dress for dinner.” 

I took my place beside the major, and as we flew 
fast through the air, the cool breeze and his enliven- 
ing conversation rallied and refreshed me. Such 
Was our pace, we had ten minutes to spare, as we 
entered a dark avenue of tall beech trees, and a few 
seconds after arrived at the door of a large, old-fa- 
shioned-looking manor house, on the steps of which 
stood Hugh Dillon himself, in all the plenitude of a 
white waistcoat and black silk tights. While he | 
hurried me to a dressing-room, he overwhelmed me 
with felicitations on the result of the day. “ You’ll 
think it strange, Mr. Hinton,” said he, “that I 
should congratulate you, knowing that Mr. Burke is 
a kind of relation of mine—but I have heard so much 
of your kindness to my niece, Louisa, that I cannot 








but rejoice in your success.” 

“T should rather,” said I, * for many reasons, had 
it been more legitimately obtained; and, indeed, 
were I not acting for another, I doubt how far I 
should feel justified in considering myself a winner.” 

“« My dear sir,” interrupted Dillon, ‘the laws of 
racing are imperative in the matter; besides, had | 
you waived your right, all who backed you must | 
have lost their money.” 

‘* For that matter,” said T, langhing, * the number 
of my supporters was tolerably limited.” 

. No matter for that; and even if you had nota 
single bet upon you, Ulick’s conduct, in the begin- | 
ning, deserved little favour at your hands.” 

“T confess,” said I, “ that there you have touched 
on the saving clause to my feeling of shame; had 
Mr. Burke conducted himself in a different spirit to- 
wards my friend, and myself, I should feel sorely 
puzzled this minute.” 

“Quite right, quite right,” said Dillon; ‘and 
now try if you can’t make as much haste with your 
toilette, as you did over the clover-field.” 
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Within a quarter of an hour I made my appear- 
ance in the drawing-room, now crowded with com- 
pany, the faces of many among whom, I remember- 
ed having seen in the morning. Mr. Dillon was a 
widower, but his daughters—three fine, tall, hand- 
some-looking girls—did the honours. While I was 
making my bows to them, Miss Bellew came for- 
ward, and, with an eye bright with pleasure, held 
out her hand towards me. 

“TI told you, Mr. Hinton, we should meet in the 
west; have I been as good a prophetess in saying 
that you would like it?” 

‘If it afforded me but this one minute,” said I, in 
a half whisper. 

*¢ Dinner,” said the servant, and at the same mo- 
ment that scene of pleasant confusion ensued that 
preludes the formal descent of a party to the dining 
room. 

The host had gracefully tucked a large Jady under 
his arm, beside whose towering proportions he looked 
pretty much like what architects call a lean-to, su- 
peradded to a great building. He turned his eye to- 
wards me to “*goand do likewise,” with a signifi- 
cant glance at a heaving mass of bugles and ostrich 
feathers, that sat panting ona sofa. I parried the 
stroke, however, by drawing Miss Bellew’s arm 
within mine, while S vcslopaad the post of honour to 
my little friend, the major. 

The dinner passed off like all other dinners: there 
was the same routine of eating and drinking, and 
pretty much the same ritual of table-talk. Asa kind 
of commentary on the superiority of natural gifts over 
the affected and imitated graces of society, I could 
not help remarking, that those things which figured 
on the table, of homely origin, were actually luxu- 
rious, while the exotic resources of the cookery were, 
in every instance, miserable failures. Thus the fish 
was excellent, and the mutton perfect, while the fri- 
candeau was atrocious, and the petits patés execrable. 

Should my taste be criticized, that, with a lovely 
girl beside me, for whom I already felt a strong at- 
tachment, I could thus set myself to criticize the cus- 
sine, in lieu of any other more agreeable occupation, 
let my apology be, that my reflection was an apro- 
pos, called forth by comparing Louisa Bellew with 
her cousins, the Dillons. I have said they were 
handsome girls; they were more—they were beauti- 
ful: they had all that fine pencilling of the eyebrow, 
that deep, square orbit, so characteristically Irish, 
and which gives an expression to the eye, whatever 
be its colour, of inexpressible softness ; their voices, 
too, albeit the accent was provincial, were soft and 
musical, and their manners quiet and Jady-like, yet, 
somehow they stood immeasurably apart from her. 

1 have already ventured on one illustration fiom the 
cookery, may I take another from the cellar? How 
often, in wines of the same vintage, of even the same 
cask, do we find one bottle, whose bouquet is more 
aromatic, whose flavour is richer, whose colour is 
more purely brilliant? ‘There seems to be no reason 
why this should be so, nor is the secret appreciable 
to our senses; however, the fact is incontestable. 
So among women; you meet some half dozen in an 
evening party, equally beautiful, equally lovely, yet 
will there be found one among the number, towards 
whom, without any assignable cause, more eyes ure 
turned, and more looks bent, around whose chair 
more men are found to linger, and in whose slightest 
word some cunning charm seems ever mingled. 
Why is this so? I confess I cannot tell you, but 
trust me for the fact. If, however, it will satisfy 
you that I adduce an illustration—Louisa Bellew 
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was one of these. With all the advantages of a cul- 
tivated mind, she possessed that fearlessness that 
only girls really innocent of worldly trickery and de- 
ceit, ever have; and thus, while her conversation 
ranged far beyond the limits the cold ordeal of fa- 
shion would prescribe to a London beauty, the artless 
enthusiasm of her manner was absolutely captivating. 

In Dublin, the most marked feature about her 
was an air of lofty pride and hauteur, by which, in 
the mixed society of Rooney’s house, was she alone 
enabled to repel the obtrusive and impertinent atten- 
tions it was the habit of the place to practise. Sur- 
rounded by those who resorted there for a lounge, it 
was a matter of no common difficulty for her, a young 
and timid girl, to assert her own position, and exact 
the respect that was her due. Here, however, in 
her uncle’s house, it was quite different. Relieved 
from all performance of a part, she was natural, 
graceful, and easy ; and her spirits, untrammelled by 
the dread of misconstruction, took their own free and 
happy flight, without fear, and without reproach. 

ihen we returned to the drawing-room, seated 
beside her, I entered into an explanation of all my 
proceedings since my arrival in the country, and had 
the satisfaction to perceive, that not only did she ap- 
prove of every thing I had done, but, assuming a 
warmer interest than I could credit in my fortunes, 
she counselled me respecting the future. Supposing 
that my success might induce me to further trials of 
my horsemanship, she cautioned me about -being 
drawn into any matches or wagers. 

**My cousin Ulick,”’ said she, ‘is one of those 
who rarely let a prey escape them. I speak frankly 
to you, for I know I may do so; therefore, I would 
beseech you to take care of him, and, aboveall things, 
do not come into collision with him. I have told 
you, Mr. Hinton, that I wish you to know my fa- 
ther: for this object, it is essential you should have no 
misunderstanding with my cousin; for although his 
whole conduct, through life, has been such as to 
grieve and afflict him, yet the. feeling for his only 
sister’s child has sustained him against all the ru- 
mours and reports that have reached him, and even 
against his own convictions.” 

** You have, indeed,” said I, ** suggested a strong 
reason for keeping well with your cousin: my heart 
is not only bent on being known to your father, but, 
if I dare hope it, on being liked by him also.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said she, quickly, blushing while she 


spoke, “I am sure he’ll like you—and I know you'll | 
Our house, perhaps I should tell you, is | 


like him. 
not a gay one: we lead a secluded and retired life, 
and this has had its effect upon my poor father, giv- 


ing a semblance of discontent—only a semblance, , 


though—to a nature, mild, manly, and benevolent.”’ 

She paused an instant, and, as if fearing that she 
had been led away to speak of things she should not 
have touched upon, added, with a more lively tone— 

** Still, we may contrive to amuse you: you shall 
have plenty of fishing and coursing, the best shoot- 
ing in the west, and, as for scenery, 1’]! answer for 
it you are not disappointed.” 

While we chatted thus, the time rolled on, and at 
last, the clock on the mantel-peice apprized us that 
it was time to set out for the ball. ‘This, as it may 
be believed, was any thing but a promise of pleasure 
tome. With Louisa Bellew beside me, talking in a 


tone of confidential intimacy she had never ventured 
on before, I would have given worlds to have re- 
mained where I was; however, the thing was im- 
possible ; the ball—the ball! passed from lip to lip, | 


i 
\ 


already the carriages were assembled before the door, 


|and cloaks, hoods, and mantles were distributed on 
| all sides. 

Resolving, at all events, to secure Miss Bellew as 
| my fellow-traveller, | took her arm to lead her down 
) Stairs. 
| *Holloa, Hinton,” cried the major, “ you're 
| coming with me, ain’t you ?”’ 

1 got up a tremendous fit of coughing, as I stam- 
| mered out an apology about night air, &c. 
| “Ah, true, my poor fellow,” said the simple- 
| hearted Bob, “‘ you must take care of yourself—this 

has been a severe day’s work for you.” 

** With such a heavy cold,” said Louisa, laughing, 
}as her bright eyes sparkled with fun, “ perhaps 
| you'll take a seat in our carriage.” 

I pressed her arm gently, and whispering my 
assent, assisted her in and placed myself beside her. 





CHAPTER XXVII.—Tue Race Batt. 


Fast as had been the pace in the major’s tax-cart, 

it seemed to me as though the miles flew much more 

| quickly by, as I returned to the town; how indeed 

| they passed, I cannot well say; but from the mo- 

ment that I quitted Mr. Dillon’s house to that of my 

arrival in Loughrea, there seemed to be but one brief, 

| delightful moment. I have already said that Miss 

| Bellew’s manner was quite changed ; and as I assist- 

| ed her from the carriage, 1 could not but mark the 

| flashing brilliancy of her eye and the sparkling ani- 

mation of her features, lending, as they did, an add- 
ed loveliness to her beauty. 

** Am I to dance with you, Mr. Hinton?” said she, 
| laughingly, as 1 led her on the stairs. ‘If so, pray, 
| be civil enough to ask me at once; otherwise, I must 

accept the first partner that offers himself.” 

“* How very stupid I have been! Will you, pray, 
| let me have the honour ?”’ 

** Yes, yes, you shall have the honour; but, now 

that I think of it, you mustn’t ask me a second time: 
| we country-folk are very prudish about these things ; 
| and, as you are the lion of the party, I should get 
into a scrape were I to appear to moncpolize you.” 
| ** But you surely will have compassion on me,” 
|said J, ina tone of affected bashfulness. ‘“ You 
know I am a stranger here; neither known to nor by 
any one save you.” 
“ Ah, tréve de modesti¢ !” said she, coquettishly. 
** My cousins will be quite detighted, and indeed you 
| owe them some amende already.” 

* As how 2” said I; “ what have I done?”’ 

“ Rather, what have you left undone? I'll tell 

you. You have not come to the ball in your fine 
uniform, with your atgu/ette and your showy feathers, 
and all the pride, pomp, and circumstance of your 
dignity, as aid-de-camp. Learn, that in the west we 
love the infantry, doat on the dragoons, but we adore 
the staff. Now, achild would find it as difficult to 
recognize a plump gentleman with a star on his 
| breast asa king, as we western ladies would to be- 
lieve in the military features of a person habited in 
quiet black. You should, at least, have some sym- 
bol of your calling. A little bit of moustache, like a 
Frenchman—a foreign order at your button hole— 
your arm in a sling, from a wound, as it were—even 
a pair of brass spurs would redeem you. Poor Mary 
here won’t believe that you wear a great sword and 
are the most warlike-looking person imaginable on 
occasions.” 

** Dearest Louisa, how silly you are!” said her 
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cousin, blushing deeply. “ Pray, Mr. Hinton, what 
do you think of the rooms?” 


This question happily recalled me to myself; for, | 
up to that very moment, forgetful of every thing save | 


my fair companion, I had not noticed our entrance 
into the ball-room, around which we were promenad- 
ing with slow steps. I now looked up, and disco- 
vered that we were in the town-hall, the great room 
of which building was generally reserved for occa- 
sions like the present. Nothing could be more sim- 
ple than the decorations of the apartment. The 
walls, which were whitewashed, were tastefully 
ornamented with strings and wreaths of flowers sus- 
pended between the iron chandeliers, while over the 
chimney-piece were displayed the colours of the 
raarching regiment then quartered in the town: in- 
deed, to do tuem justice, the garrison were the main 
contributors to the pleasures of the evening. By 
them were the garlands so gracefully disposed; by 
them were the rat-holes and other dangerous crevices 
in the floor caulked with oakum; their band was now 
blowing * God save the King” and “ Rule Britannia” 
alternately for the Jast hour, and ‘heir officers, in all 
the splendour of scarlet, were parading the room, 
breaking the men’s hearts with envy and the women’s 
with admiration. 

O’Grady was quite right; it is worth while being 
a soldier in Ireland; and, if such be the case in the 
capital, how much more true is it in Connaught? 
Would that some minute anatomist of human feeling 
could demonstrate that delicate fibre in an Irishwo- 
man’s heart that vibrates so responsively to every 
thing in the army list! In this happy land you need 
no nitrous oxide to promote the high spirits of your 
party; I had rather have a sub in a marching regi- 
ment than a whole gasometer full of it. How often 
have I watched the sleepy eye of languid loveliness 
brighten up; how often have I seen features almost 
plain in their character assume a kind of beauty as 
some red-coat drew near! Don’t tell me of your in- 
surrection acts, of your nightly outrages, your out- 
breaks, and your burnings, as a reason for keeping a 
large military force in Ireland; nothing of the kind! 
A very different object, indeed, is the reason; Ireland 
is garrisoned to please the ladies. ‘The war-office is 
the most gallant of public bodies, and, with a true 
appreciation of the daughters of the west, it inun- 
dates the land with red-coats. These observations 
were forced upon me as I looked about the room, and 
saw on every side how completely the gallant seven- 
ty-something had cut out the country gentry. Poor 
fellows! you are great people at the assizes; you are 
strong men at a road-sessions; but you’re mighty 
small folk indeed before your wives and daughters, 
when looked at to the music of ** Paddy Carey,” and 
by the light of two hundred and fifty mutton-candles. 

The country-dance was at length formed, and poor 
Mr. Harkin, the master of the ceremonies and Cory- 
pe in ordinary of Loughrea, had, by dint of scarce 
ess fatigue than I experienced in my steeple chase, 
by running hither and thither, imploring, beseeching, 
wheedling, coaxing, and even cursing, at length suc- 


. ceeded in assembling sixty-four souls, in a double file 


upon the floor. Poor fellow! never was there a 
more disorderly force. Nobody would keep his own 
place, but was always trying to get above his neigh- 
bour. In vain did he tel] the men to stand at their 
own side. 
where the ladies were also. Then the band added 
to his miseries ; for scarcely had he told them to play 
“The Wind that shakes the Barley,” when some 
changed it to “* The Priest in his Boots;” and after- 


Alas! they thought that side their own, | 


| wards, to ** The Dead March in Saul.”” These were 
| heavy afflictions ; for be it known that he could not 
give way, as other men would in such circumstances, 
to a good outbreak of passion—for Mr. Harkin wasa 
public functionary, who, like all other functionaries, 
had a character to sustain before the world. When 
kings are angry, we are told by Shakspeare, Schiller, 
and others, that they rant it in good royal style. 
Now, when a dancing-master is excited by passion, 
he never loses sight of the unities. If he flies down 
the floor to chide the little fat man that is talking so 
loud, he contrives to do it with a step, a spring, and 
a hop, to the time of one, two, three. Is there a con- 
fusion in the figure? He advances to rectify it with 
a chassé rigadoon. Does Mr. Somebody turn his 
toes too much out, or is Miss So-and-so holding her 
petticoats too high? He fugles the correction in his 
own person, first imitating the deformity he would 
expose, and then displaying the perfection he would 
point to. 

On the evening in question, this gentleman afford- 
ed me by far the most of the amusement of the ball ; 
nearly half the company had been in time of yore 
his pupils, or were actually so at the very moment; 
so that, independent of his cares as conductor of the 
festivities, he had also the amour propre of one who 
saw his own triumphs reflected in the success of his 
disciples. 

At last the dances were arranged. A certain kind 
of order was established in the party, and Mr. Harkin, 
standing in the fifth position, with all his fingers ex- 
panded, gave three symbolic claps of his hand, and 
cried out “ begin!’? Away went the band at once, 
and down the middle I flew with my partner, to the 
measure of a quick country-dance, that no human 
legs could keep time to. Two others quickly follow- 
ed, more succeeding them, like wave after wave— 
nothing was too fast, nothing too short, nothing too 
long, to dance. There they were, as ill-paired as 
though, instead of treading a merry measure, they 
had been linked in the very bonds of matrimony— 
old and young, the dwarf and the brobdignag, the 
plump and the lean, each laughing at the eccentri- 
cities of his neighbour, and happily indifferent to the 
mirth he himself afforded. By-the-by, what a glo- 
rious thing it would be, if we could carry out this 
principle of self-esteem into all our reciprocity treaties, 
and, while we enjoyed what we derived from others, 
be unconscious of the loss we sustained ourselves! 

Unlike our English performance, the dance here 
was as free-and-easy a thing as needs be. Down 
the middle you went, holding, mayhap, squeezing 
your partner’s hand, laughing, joking, flirting, ven- 
turing occasionally on many a bolder flight than at 
other times you could have dared; for there was no 
time for the lady to be angry as she tripped along to 
‘** The Hare in the Corn ;” and besides, but little wis- 
dom could be expected from a man, while a 
more antics than Punch ina pantomime. With al 
this there was a running fire of questions, replies, and 
recognitions, from every one you passed. 

“That’s it, captain: push along—begad, you’re 
doing it well!—” * Don’t forget to-morrow !” 
‘*Hands round!” “*Hasn’t she a leg of her 
own !”” ** Keep it up!” “ This way !—turn, 
Miss Malone!” * You'll come to breakfast!” 
“* How are ye, Joe?” &c. 

Scarcely was the set concluded, when Miss Bellew 
| was engaged by another partner; while I, at her 
suggestion, invited her cousin Mary to become mine. 
| The ball-room was now crowded with people; the 
| mirth and fun grew fast and furious; the country- 
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{ seen enough of life to learn, how far are the real gifts 
of worth and excellence preferable to the adventitious 


dance ocetpied the whole length of the room—and 
round the walls were disposd tables for whist or 
loo, where the elders amused themselves with as 
much pleasure, and not less noise. 


T fear that I gave my fair partner but a poor im- | 


pression of an aid-de-camp’s gallantry—answering at 
random, speaking vaguely and without coherence, 
my cyes fixed on Miss Bellew, delighted when by 


chance I could catch al ook from her, and fretful and 


impatient when she smiled at some remark of her 
partner. In fact, love has as many stages as a fever, 
and I was in that acute period of the malady, when 
the feeling of devotion, growing every moment 
stronger, is checkered by a doubt lest the object 


of your affections should really be indifferent to | 


you—thus suggesting all the torturing agonies of 
jealousy to your distracted mind. At such times as 


polish of high society. While these thoughts rush- 
ed through my mind, another flashed across it. 
What if my lady-mother were here! What if my 
| proud cousin! how would her dark eyes brighten, as 
some absurd or ludicrous feature of the company 
would suggest its ** mot” of malice, or its speech of 
sarcasm! how would their air, their carriage, their 
deportment appear in her sight! I could picture to 
myself the cold scorn of her manner towards the men, 
the insulting courtesy of her demeanour to the wo- 
men; the affected * naivele’’ with which she would 
| question them as to their every-day habits and habi- 
| tudes, their usages and their wants, as though she 
| were inquiring into the manners and customs of 
| South-sea islanders. I could imagine the ineffable 
scorn with which she would receive what were 


these, a man can scarcely be very agreeable even to | 
the girl he loves; but he is a confounded bore to a | meant to be kind and polite attentions; and I could 


chance acquaintance. So, indeed, did poor Mary | fashion to myself her look, her manner, and her voice, 
Dillon seem to think; and as, at the conclusion of | when escaping, as she would call it, from her “ Nutt 
the dance, I resigned her hand to a lieutenant some- | parmi les sauvages ;*’ she would caricature every 
body, with pink cheeks, black eyebrows, and a most | trait, every feature of the party, converting into food 
martial air, I saw she looked upon her escape as a | for laughter their frank and hospitable bearing, and 
direct mercy from Providence. Just at this moment, | making their very warmth of heart the groundwork 
Mr. Dillon, who had only been waiting for the pro- | of a sarcasm ! 
pitious moment to pounce upon me, seized me by the| The ball continued with unabated vigour; and as, 
arm, and led me down the room. There was a/|in obedience to Miss Bellew’s request, I could not 
charming woman dying to know me in one corner ;— | again ask her to dance, I myself felt little inclination 
the best cock-shooting in Ireland wished to make my | to seek for another partner. The practice of the place 
acquaintance in another;—thirty thousand pounds, | seemed, however, as imperatively to exclude idleness 
onl a nice little property in Leitrim, was sighing for | as the discipline of a man-of-war. If you were not 
me near the fire; and three old ladies, the “ gros | dancing, you ought to be playing cards, making love, 
bonnets” of the land, had kept the fourth place at the | drinking negus, or exchanging good stories with 
whist-table vacant for my sake, and were at length | some motherly, fat old lady, too heavy for a reel, 
growing impatient at my absence. | too stupid for loo, In this dilemma I cut into a 
Non sunt mea verba, good reader.—Such was Mr. | round game, which I remember often to have seen at 
Dillon’s representation to me, as he hurried me along, | Rooney’s, technically called speculation. A few 
presenting me, as he went, to every one we met—a | minutes before, and I was fancying to myself what 
ceremony in which I soon learned to perform my | my mother would think of all this; and now, as I 
part respectably, by merely repeating a formula I had | drew my chair to the table, 1 muttered a prayer to 
adopted for my guidance—* Delighted to know you, | my own heart that she might never hear of my doings. 
Mr. Burke,” or, ‘Charmed to make your acquaint- | How strange it is that we would much rather be 
ance, Mrs. French;”’ for as nine-tenths of the men | detected in some overt act of vice, than caught in 
were called by the one, and nearly all the ladies by | any ludicrous situation or absurd position? I could 
the other appellation, I seldom blundered in my | look my friends and family steadily enough in the 





addresses. 

The evening wore on, but the vigour of the party | 
seemed unabated. The fatigues of fashionable life | 
seemed to be as little knowmin Ireland, as its apathy, | 
and its ennui. Poor, benighted people! you appear 
to enjoy society, not as a refuge for your own vapours, 
but really as a source of pleasurable emotions—an 
occasion for drawing closer the bonds of intimacy, 
for being agreeable to your friends, and for making 
yourselves happy. Alas! you have much to learn 
in this respect; you know not yet how preferable is 
the languid look of blasé beauty, to the brilliant eye 
and glowing cheek of happy girlhood; you know 
not how superior is the cutting sarcasm, the whis- 
pered equivoque, to the kind welcome and the affec- 


face, while standing amid all the black-legs of Ep- 
som, and the swindlers at Ascot, exchanging with 
them the courtesies of life, and talking on terms of 
easy and familiar intercourse; yet would I rather 
have been seen with the veriest pickpocket in fa- 
shionable life, than seated amid that respectable and 
irreproachable party, who shook their sides with 
laughter, around the card-table! 

Truly, it was a merry game, and well suited for a 
novice, as it required no teaching. Each person had 
his three cards dealt him, one of which was display- 
ed to the company in rotation. Did this happen to 
be a knave, or some other equally reproachful cha- 
racter, the owner was mulcted to the sum of five 
pence : and he must, indeed, have had a miser’s heart 





tionate greeting; and while enjoying the pleasure of 
meeting your friends, you absolutely forget to be 
critical upon their characters or their costume. 

What a pity it is that good-nature is under-bred, | 
and good feeling, vulgarity; for, after all, while I] 
contrasted the tone of every thing around me with the 
supercilious cant and unimpassioned coldness of Lon- 
don manners, I could not but confess to myself that 
the difference was great, and the interval enormous. 
To which side my own heart inclined, it needed not 


who could regret the penalty so provocative of mitth! 
Often as the event took place, the fun never 


| seemed to grow old; and from the exuberance of the 


delight, and the unceasing flow of the laughter, I be- 
gan to wonder within myself if these same cards had 
not some secret and symbolic meaning, unknown to 
the neophite. But the drollery did not end here: 
you might sell your luck, and put up your hand to 
auction. This led to innumerable droll allusions and 
dry jokes, and, in fact, if ever a game was contrived 


my affection for Louisa Bellew to tell me; yes, I had | to make one’s sides ache, this was it. 
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A few sedate and sober people there were, who, 
with bent brow and pursed-up lip, watched the | 
whole proceeding; they were the secret police of the | 
eard-table; it was in vain to attempt to conceal your | 
luckless knave from their prying eyes; with the | 
- of a tax-collector they pounced upon the | 

efaulter, and made him pay ; rarely or never smiling 
themselves, they really felt all the eagerness, all the 
excitement of gambling; and I question if, after all, 
their hard looks and stern features were not the best 
fun of the whole. 

After about two hours thus occupied, during which 
I had won the esteem and affection of several elderly | 
ladies, by the equanimity and high-mindedness with 
which I bore up against the loss of two whole baskets 
of counters, amounting to the sum of four-and-six- 
pence, | felt my shoulder gently touched, and at the | 
same moment Boh Mahon whispered in my ear— _ | 

“The Dillons are going; and he wants to speak | 
a word with you; so give me your cards, and slip 
away.” 

Resigning my place to the major, whose advent | 
was received with evident signs of dissatisfaction, | 
inasmuch as he was a shrewd player, I hurried | 
through the room to find out Dillon. 

«Ah! here he is,” said Miss Bellew to her uncle, 
while she pointed to me. “How provoking to go 
away so early—isn’t it, Mr. Hinton?” 

“You, doubtless, feel it so,” said I, with some- | 
thing of pique in my manner; “your evening has 
been so agreeably passed.” 

“ And yours too, if I am to judge from the laughter | 
of your card-table. Iam sure I never heard so noisy 
a party. Well, Mary! does he consent?” 

“No: papa is still obstinate; and the carriage js | 
ordered. He says, we shall have so much gayety | 
this week; that we must go home early to-night.” 

“There! there! now be good girls; get on your 
muffling, and let us be off! Ah! Mr. Hinton!—the | 
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weather appeared to have changed; and it was now 
raining heavily, and blowing a perfect storm. 

As the fitful gusts of wind howled along the dark 
corridors of the old building, dashing the rain upon 
our faces even wheie we stood, I drew my fair com- 
panion closer to my side, and held her cloak more 
firmly round her. What a moment was that! her 
arm rested on mine; her very tresses were blown 
each moment across my cheek.—I know not what I 
said, but I felt that in the tones of my voice, they 
were the utterings of my heart that fell from my lips. 
I had not remembered that Mr. Dillon had already 
placed his daughters in the carriage, and was calling 
to us loudly to follow. 

**No, no; I pray you not,”’ said Louisa, in reply to 
I know not what. ‘ Don’t you hear my uncle!” 

In her anxiety to press forward, she had slightly 
disengaged her arm from mine as she spoke. At 
this instant a man rushed forward, and catching her 
hand, drew it rudely within his arm, calling out as 
he did so— 

“ Never fear, Louisa; you shall not be insulted 
while your cousin is here to protect you.” 

She sprang round to reply.—* You are mistaken, 
Ulick! It is Mr. Hinton!” She couldsay no 
more; for he lifted her into the carriage, and closing 
the door with a loud bang, desired the coachman to 
drive on. 

Stupified with amazement, I stood still and mo- 
tionless. My first impulse was to strike him to the 
a for although a younger and a weaker man, 

felt within me at the moment the strength to do it. 
My next thought was, of Louisa’s warning not to 
quarrel with her cousin. The struggle was indeed a 
severe one, but I gained the victory over my passion. 
Unable, however, to quit the spot, I stood with my 
arms folded, and my eyes riveted upon him. He re- 
turned my stare; and with a eneer of insufferable in- 
solence passed me by, and walked up stairs. Nota 











very man I wanted. Will you do us the very great | word was spoken on either side; but there are mo- 
favour of coming over for a few days to Mount! ments in one’s life in which a look or passing glance 
Brown? We shall have the partridge-shooting after | rivets an undying hate. Such a one did we exchange ; 
to-morrow, and I think I can show you some sport. | and nothing that the tongue could speak, could com- 
May I send in for you in the morning? What) pass that secret instinct by which we ratified our 
hour will suit you? You will not refuse me, I | enmity. 
trust?” With slow, uncertain steps I mounted the stairs: 
“TI need not say, my dear sir, how obliged I feel | some strange fascination led me, as it were, to dog his 
for, and with what pleasure I should accept your kind | steps; and althcugh in my heart I prayed that ng 
invitation; but the truth is, I've come away without | collision should ever come between us, yet I could 
leave of absence: the duke may return any day, | not resist the headlong impulse to follow, and to 
and I shall be in a sad scrape.” | watch him. Like that unexplained temptation that 
“* Do you think, a few days——?”” | leads the gazer over some lofty precipice, to move on, 
A look from Louisa Bellew, at this moment, came step by step, yet nearer to the brink, conscious of 
most powerfully in aid of her uncle’s eloquence. | his danger, yet unable to recede; so did I track this 
I hesitated, and looked, uncertain how to answer. | man from place, following him as he passed from one 
“ There, girls! now is your time; he is half per-| group to the other of his friends, till at length he 
suaded todoakind thing. Do, try and convince him | seated himself at a table, around which a number of 
the whole way. Come, Mary! Fanny! Louisa!” | persons were engaged in noisy and boisterous con- 
A second look from Miss Bellew decided the mat- | versation; he filled a tumbler to the brim with wine, 
ter; and, as a flush of pleasure coloured my cheek, I | and, drinking it off at a draught, refilled again. 
shook Dillon warmly by the hand, and promised to * You are thirsty, Ulick,”’ said some one. 
accept his invitation. “Thirsty! On fire, by G You’!l not be- 
‘That is like a really good fellow,” said the little | lieve me when I tell you—] can’t do it; no, by hea- 
man, with a face sparkling with pleasure. ‘Now, | ven! there is nothing in the way of provocation 
what say you, if we drive over for you about two | As he said thus much, some lady passing near in- 
o’clockt ‘The girls are coming in to make some pur- | duced him to drop his voice, and the remainder of 
chases, and we shall all drive out together.” the sentence was inaudible to me. Hitherto I had 
This arrangement, so very palatable to me, was | been standing beside his chair; 1 now moved round 
agreed upon, and I now took Miss Bellew’s arm to | to the opposite side of the table; and, with my arms 
lead her to the carriage. On descending to the hall, | folded and my eyes firmly fixed, stood straight before 
a delay of a few minutes ensued, but the number of| him. For an instant or two he did not remark me, 








vehicles prevented the carriage coming up. The | as he continued to speak with his head bent down- 
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wards. 
pushed his chair slightly back from the table 

* And look !—see!”’ cried he, as with outstretched 
finger he pointed towards me—*‘ See! if he isn’t 
there again!” 

Then suddenly changing the tone of his voice to 
one of affected softness, he continued, addressing 
me— 

**I have been explaining, sir, as well as my poor 
powers will permit, the excessive pains I have taken 
to persuade you to prove yourself a gentleman; one- 
half the trouble you have put me to would have told 
an [rish gentleman what was looked for at his hands; 
you appear, however, to be the best tempered fellow 
in the world, at your side of the channel.—Come 
now, boys! if any man likes a bet, I’ll wager ten 

uineas that even this won't ruffle his amiable nature. 
Bass the sherry here, Godfrey! Is that a clean 
glass beside you ?” 

So saying, he took the decanter, and leisurely 
filling the glass, stood up as if to present it, but 
when he attained the erect position, he looked at me 
fixedly for a second, and then dashed the wine in my 
face. A roar of Jaughter burst around me, but I saw 
nor heard no more. The moment before and my 
head was cool, my senses clear, my faculties un- 
clouded; but now, as if derangement had fallen 
upon me, I could see nothing but looks of mockery 
and scorn, and hear nothing save the discordant 
laugh, and the jarring accent of derision. 





CHAPTER XXVIII.—Tue Inn Fire. 


How I escaped from that room, and by what means 
I found myself in the street, 1 know not. My first 
impulse was to tear off my cravat, that I might breathe 
more freely ; still a sense of suffocation oppressed me, 
and I felt stunned and stupified. 

“Come along, Hinton—rotse yourself, my boy. 
See, your coat is drenched with rain,” said a friendly 
voice behind me; while, grasping me forcibly by the 
arm, the major led me forward. 

“What have I done?” cried I, straggling to get 
free. ‘Tell me—oh, tell ine, have I done wrong? 
Have I committed any dreadful thing? There is an 
aching pain here—here in my forehead, as though 
I dare not speak my shame.” 

‘Nothing of the kind, my boy,” said Mahon: 
** you've conducted yourself admirably. Mat Keane 
saw it all, and he says he never witnessed any thing 
finer: and he’s no bad judge, let me tell you. So, 
there, now; be satisfied, and take off your wet clothes.”’ 

There was something imperative in the tone in 
which he spoke; besides, the major was one of those 
people who somehow or other always contrive to have 
their own way in the world, so that I yielded at once, 
feeling, too, that any opposition would only defer my 
chance of an explanation. 

While I was thus occupied in my inner room, I 
could overhear my friend without, engaged in the 
preparation of a little supper, mingling an occasional 
soliloquy with the simmering of the grilled bone that 
browned upon the fire. The-clink of glasses and 





plates, and all the evidences of punchmaking, break- 
ing every now and then amid such reflections as 
these :— 

“A mighty ugly business—nothing for it but meet- 
ing him—poor lad, they'll say we murdered him 
among us—och, he’s far too young for Galway. 
Hollo, Hinton, are you ready ? 


Now you look some- 


Suddenly lifting up his, eyes, he started— | thing reasonable: and when we've eaten a bit, we'll 


|talk this matter over coolly and sensibly: and to 
| make your mind easy, I may tell you at once, I have 
arranged a meeting for you with Burke at five to-mor- 
row morning.” 

I grasped his hand convalsively within mine, as a 
gleam of savage satisfaction shot through me. 

“Yes, yes,” said he, as if replying to my look: 
‘it’s all as it ought to be. Even his own friends are 
indignant at his conduct; and indeed I may say it’s 
the first time a stranger has met wita such in our 
country.” 

**] can believe it well, major,”’ said I; “ for, unless 
from the individual in question, I have met with no- 
thing but kindness and good feeling amongst you: he 
indeed would seem an exception to his countrymen.” 

“Therefore the sooner you shoot him the better. 
But I wish I could see Father Tom.” 

“ Adest, domine,” cried the priest, at the same mo- 
ment, as he entered the room : throwing his wet great 
coat into a corner, and giving himself a shake a New- 
foundland dog might have envied, “Isn't this pret- 
ty work, Bob?” said he, turning to his cousin with 
a look of indignant reproach: “ he is not twenty-four 
hours in the town, and you’ve got him into a fight 
already : and sure it’s my own fault, that ever brought 
you together. Nec fortunam nec gratiam habes—no, 
indeed, you have neither luck nor grace. Mauvaise 
léte, as the French say—always in trouble. Arrah, 
don’t be talking to me at all, at all—reach me over 
the spirits—sorra better I ever saw you !—disturbing 
me out of my virtuous dreams at two in the morning. 
True enough, dic mihi societatem tuam— ; but little I 
thought he'd be getting you shot before you left the 

lace.”’ 

: I endeavoured to pacify the good priest as well as 
I was able; the major, too, made every explanation ; 
but what between his being called out of bed, his 
anger at getting wet, and his cousin’s well-known 
character for affairs of this nature, it was not before 
he had swallowed his second tumbler of punch that 
he would “listen to rayson.” 

* Well, well, if it is so, God’s will be done,”’ said 
he withasigh. ‘Un bon coup d’epée, as we used to 
say formerly, is beautiful treatment for bad blood; 
but maybe you’re going to fight with pistols—oh, 
murther, them dreadful things!” 

“I begin to suspect,” said the major, slyly, * that 
Father T'om’s afraid if you shoot Ulick, he’ll never 
get that fifty pounds he won—hAine il/e lacryma— 
eh, Tom?” 

‘Ah, the spalpeen,” said the priest, with a deep 
groan, “didn’t he do me out of that money already ?”’ 

** How so, father?’’ said I, scarce able to repress 
my laughter at the expression of his face. 

“TI was coming down the main street yesterday 
evening, with Doctor Plunkett, the bishop, beside 
me, discoursing a little theology, and looking as 
pious and respectable as may be, when that villain 
Burke came running out of a shop, and, pulling out 
his pocket-book, cried, 

“+ Wait a bit, Father Tom, you know I’m a little 
in your debt about that race, and as you’re a sporting 
character, it’s only fair to book up at once.’ 

‘¢* What is this I hear, Father Loftus?’ says the 
bishop. 

«Oh, my lord,’ says I, ‘he’s a jocosus puer—o 
humbugging bla-guard; a farceur, your reverence, 
and that’s the way he is always cutting his jokes 
upon the people.’ 

*** And so he does not owe you this money?” said 
the bishop, looking mighty hard at us both. 
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“ * Not a farthing of it, my lord.” 

“*That’s comfortable, any how,’ says Burke, 
putting up his pocket-book; ‘and, faith, my lord,’ 
said he, with a wink, ‘I wish I had a loan of you for 
an hour or two every settling-day, for, troth, you’re 
a trump ;’ and with that he went off laughing till 
ye’d have thought he’d split his sides—and I am 
sure I wish he had.” 

I don’t think Mr. Burke himself could have laugh- 
ed louder or longer at his scheme, than did we in 
hearing it. The priest at length joined in the mirth, 
and I could perceive, as the punch made more inroads 
upon him and the evening wore on, that his holy 
horror of duelling was gradually melting away be- 
fore the warmth of his Hibernian propensities. Like 
a wet sponge passed across the surface of a dark pic- 
ture, bringing forth from the gloom many a figure 
and feature indistinct before, and displaying touches 
of light not hitherto appreciable, so whisky seems to 
exercise some strange power of displaying its vo- 
taries in all their breadth of character, divesting 
them of the adventitious clothes in which position or 
profession has invested them: thus a tipsy Irishman 
stands forth in the exuberance of his nationality, 
Hibernicis Hibernior. Forgetting all his moral de- 
clamation on duelling, oblivious of his Jate indignation 
against his cousin, he rabbed his hands pleasantly, 
and related story after story of his own early ex- 
periences, some of them not a little amusing. 

The major, however, seemed not fully to enjoy the 
priest’s anecdotial powers, but sipped his glass with 
a grave and sententious air. 
said he, at length breaking silence; “you have seen 
a fair share of these things for a man of your cloth ; 
but where’s the man living—show him to me, I say 
—that has had my experience, either as principal or 
second; haven’t I had my four men out in the same 
morning ?”” 

“Why, I, confess,” said I meekly, “that does 
seem an extravagant allowance.” 

Clear waste, downright profusion, du /uaxe mon cher, 
nothing else,” observed Father Tom. Meanwhile 
the major rolled his eyes fearfully at me, and fidget- 
ed in his chair with impatience to be asked for his 
story, and as I myself had some curiosity on the sub- 
ject, I begged him to relate it. 

“Tom, here, doesn’t like a story at supper,” said 
the major, pompously; for, perceiving our attitude 
of attention, he resolved on being a little tyrannical 
before telling it. 

The priest made immediate submission ; and, slyly 
hinting that his objection only lay against stories he 
had been hearing for the last thirty years, said he 
could listen to the narration in question with much 
pleasure. 

** You shall have it, then!’? said the major, as he 
squared himself in his chair, and thus began :— 

** You have never been in Castle Connel, Hinton? 
Well, there is a wide, bleak line of country there, 
that stretches away to the westward, with nothing 
but large, round-backed mountains, low, boggy 
swamps, with here and there a miserable mud-hovel, 
surrounded by, maybe, half an acre of lumpers, or 
bad oats; a few small streams struggle through this 
on their way to the Shannon, but they are brown and 
dirty as the soil they traverse; and the very fish that 
swim in them are brown and smutty also. 

“In the very heart of this wild country, I took it 
into my head to build a house. A strange notion it 
was, for ;here was no neighbourhood and no sport- 
ing; but, somehow, I had taken a dislike to mixed 


“ Very true, Tom,”’ | 














venient to live somewhat in retirement ;—so that, if 
the partridges were not in abundance about me, nei- 
ther were the process-servers; and the trath was, I 
kept a much sharper look-out for the sub-sheriff than 
I did for the snipe. 

“Of course, as I was over head and ears in debt, 
my notion was to build something very considerable 
and imposing; and, to be sure, I had a fine portico, 
and a flight of steps leading up to it; and there were 
ten windows in front, and a grand balustrade at the 
top; and faith, taking it all in all, the building was so 
strong, the walls so thick, the windows so narrow, 
and the stones so black, that my cousin, Darcy Ma- 
hon, called it Newgate; and not a bad name either— 
and the devil another it ever went by: and even that 
same had its advantages ; for when the creditors used 
to read that at the top of my letters, they’d say— 
‘ Poor devil! he has enough on his hands: there’s 
no use troubling him any more.’ Well, big as 
Newgate looked from without, it had not much ac- 
commodation when you got inside. There was, ‘tis 
true, a fine hall, all flagged ; and, out of it, you en- 
tered what ought to have been the dinner-room, thirty- 
eight feet by seven-and-twenty, but which was used 
for herding sheep in winter. On the right hand 
there was a cozy little breakfast-room, just about the 
size of this we are in. At the back of the hall, but 
concealed by a pair of folding-doors, there was a 
grand stair-case of old Irish oak, that ought to have 
led up to a great suite of bed-rooms, but it only con- 
ducted to one, a little crib I had for myself. The 
remainder were never plastered nor floored ; and, in- 
deed, in one of them, that was over the big drawing- 
room, the joists were never laid, which was all the 
better, for it was there we used to keep our hay and 
straw. 

** Now, at the time I mention, the harvest was not 

brought in, and instead of its being full, as it used to 
be, it was mighty low ;—so that, when you opened 
the door above stairs, instead of finding the hay up 
beside you, it was about fourteen feet down beneath 
you. 
" “ZT can’t help boring you with all these details; 
first, because they are essential to my story; and 
next, because, being a young man, and a foreigner to 
boot, it may lead you to a little better understanding 
of some of our national customs. Of all the partial- 
ities we Irish have, after lush and the ladies, I believe 
our ruling passion is to build a big house, spend every 
shilling we have, or that we have not, as the case 
may be, in getting it half-finished, and then live in a 
corner of it, ‘just for grandeur,’ as a body may say. 
It’s a droll notion, after all: but show me the 
county in Ireland that hasn’t at least six specimens 
of what I mention. 

“ Newgate was a beautiful one; and although the 
sheep lived in the parlour, and the cows were kept in 
the blue drawing-room, Darby Whaler slept in the 
boudoir, and two bull-dogs and a buck goat kept 
house in the library—faith, upon the outside it look 
ed very imposing; and not one that saw it, from the 
high road to Ennis—and you could see it for twelve 
miles in every direction—didn’t say—* That Mahon 
must be a snug fellow—look what a beautiful place 
he has of it there!’ Little they knew that it was 
safer to go up the ‘Reeks’ than my grand Staircase, 
and it was like rope-dancing to pass from one room to 
the other. 

‘¢ Well, it was about four o’clock in the afternoon 
of a dark, louring day in December, that I was tread- 
ing homewards in no very good humour; for, except 


society some time before that, and I found it con-| a brace and a half of snipe, and a gray plover, I had 
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met with nothing the whole day. The night was 
falling fast; so I began to hurry on as quickly as | 
could, when I heard a loud shout behind me, and a 
voice called out— 

***It’s Bob Mahon, boys! 
we are in luck !’ 

**T turned about, and what should I see but a par- 
cel of fellows in red coats—they were the blazers. 
There was Dan Lambert, ‘Tom Burke, Harry Eyre, 
Joe M‘Mahon, and the rest of them; fourteen souls 
in all. They had come down to draw a cover of 
Stephen Blake’s about ten miles from me; but, in the 
strange mountain country, they lost the dogs—they 
Jost their way and their temper; in truth, to all ap- 
pearance, they lost every thing but their appetites. 
Their horses were dead beat, too, and they looked.as 
miserable a crew as ever you set eyes on. 

* ¢Isn’t it lucky, Bob, that we found you at home?’ | 
said Lambert. 

‘“* «They told us you were away,’ says Burke. 
***Some said that you were grown so pious, that 
you never went out except on Sundays,’ added old | 

Harry, with a grin. 

** * Begad,’ said I, ‘as to the luck, I won't say | 
much for it; for here’s all I can give you for your | 
dinner ;’ and so I pulled out the four birds and shook 
them at them; ‘and as to the piety, troth, maybe, 
you'd like to keep a fast with as devoted a son of the 
church as myself.’ 

*** But isn’t that Newgate up there?’ said one. 

* * That same.’ 

*“*And you don’t mean to say that such a house 
as that hasn’t a good larder, and a fine cellar ?” 

*** You're right,’ said IJ, ‘and they’re both full at 
this very moment—the one with seed potatoes, and 
the other with Whitehaven coals.’ 

*** Have you got any bacon ?’ said Mahon. 

*** Oh, yes !’ said I, ‘ there’s bacon.’ 

**¢ And eggs,’ said another. 

*““*For the matter of that, you might swim ia 
batter.’ 

* *¢ Come, come,’ said Dan Lambert, ‘ we’re not so 
badly off after all.’ 

***T3 there whisky ?’ cried Eyre. 

*** Sixty-three gallons, that never paid the king 
six-pence !” 

**As I said this, the 
have heard a mile off. 

“ After about twenty minutes’. walking, we got up 
to the house, and when poor Darby opened the door, 
1 thought he’d faint; for, you see, still the red coats 
made him think it was the army, coming to take me 
away; and he was running off to raise the country, 
when I caught him by the neck. 

**¢It’s the blazers! ye old fool,’ said I. ‘The 
gentlemen are come to dine here.’ 

**Hurro!’ said he, clapping his hands on his 
knees—‘ there must be great distress entirely, down 
about Nenagh and them parts, or they’d never think 
of coming up here for a bit to eat.’ 

*“* Which way lie the stables, Bob?’ said Burke. 

‘+ ¢ Leave all that to Darby,’ said 1; for ye see he 
had only to whistle and bring up as many people as 
he liked—and so he did, too; and us there was room | 
for a cavalry regiment, the horses were soon bedded | 
down and comfortable; and in ten minutes’ time we 
were all sitting pleasantly round a big fire, waiting 
for the rashers and eggs. 

“ * Now, if you'd like to wash your hands before 
dinner, Lambert, come along with me.’ 

“«¢ By all means,’ said he. 

“ The others were standing up toc; but I observed, | 
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that, as the house was large, and the ways of it un- 
known to them, it was better to wait till I'd come 
back for them. 

«+ This was a real piece of good luck, Bob,’ said 
Dan, as he followed me up stairs—‘ capital quarters 
we’ve fallen into; and what a snug bed-room ye 
have here.’ 

“¢ Yes,’ said I, carelessly ; ‘it’s one of the small 
rooms—there are eight like this, and five large ones 
plainly furnished, as you see; but for the present, 
you know 2 

“*Oh, begad! I wish for nothing better. Let me 
sleep here—the other fellows may care for your four- 
posters with satin hangings.’ 

‘+ * Well,’ said I, ‘if you are really not joking, I may 
tell you, that the room is one of the warmest in the 
house’—and this was telling no lie. 

«Here I'll sleep,’ said he, rubbing his hands 
with satisfaction, and giving the bed a most aflec- 
tionate look. ‘And now let us join the rest.’ 

‘‘When I brought Dan down, I took up Burke, and 
after him M‘Mahon, and so on to the last; but 
every time I entered the parlour, I found them all 
bestowing immense praises on my house, and each 
fellow ready to bet he had got the best bed-room. 

** Dinner soon made its appearance; for if the cook- 
ery was not very perfect, it was, at least, wonder- 
fully expeditious, There were two men cutting 
rashers, two more frying them in the pan, and uno- 
ther did nothing but break the eggs; Darby running 
from the parlour to the kitchen and back again, as 
hard as he could trot. 

“Do you know now, that many a time since, 
when I have been giving venison, and Burgundy, 
and claret, enough to swim a life-boat in, I often 
thought it was a cruel waste of money; for the fel- 
lows weren’t half as pleasant as they were that even- 
ing on bacon and whisky! 

“I’ve a theory on that subject, Hinton, I'll talk to 
you more about another time; I'll only observe now, 
that I’m sure we all over-feed our company. I’ve 
tried both plans; and my honest experience is, that 
as far as regards conviviality, fun, and good fellow- 
ship, it is a great mistake to provide too well for 
your guests. There is something heroic in eating 
your mutton-chop, or your leg of a turkey, among 





jolly fellows; there is a kind of reflective flattering 


about it that tells you, you have been invited for your 
drollery, and not for your digestion; and that your 
jokes, and not your flattery, have been your recom- 
mendation. Lord bless you! I’ve laughed more 
over red-herrings and potteen than I ever expect to 
do again over turtle and toquay. 

“* My guests were, to do them justice, a good illus- 
tration of my theory. A pleasanter and a merrier 
party never sat down together. We had good songs, 
good stories, plenty of laughing, and plenty of drink ; 
until at last poor Darby became so overpowered, by 
the fumes of the hot water, I suppose, that he was 
obliged to be carried up to bed, and so we were com- 
pelled to boil the kettle in the parlour. This, I think, 
precipitated matters; for, by some mistake, they put 
punch into it instead of water, and the more you 
tried to weaken the liquor, it was only the more 
tipsy you were getting. 

* About two o’clock, five of the party were under 
the table, three more were nodding backwards and 
forwards, like insane pendulums, and the rest were 
mighty noisy, and now and then disposed to be 
quarrelsome. 

©‘ Bob,’ said Lambert to me, in a whisper, ‘if it’s 
the saine thing to you, I'll slip away, and get into bed.’ 
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** OF course, if you won't take any thing more. 
Just make yourself at home; and, as you don’t 
know the way here, follow me!’ 

“*I'm afraid,’ said he,‘ Ill not find my way 
home.’ 

***] think,’ said I, ‘it’s very likely. But, come 
along!’ 

“| walked up stairs before him; but, instead of 
turning to the left, 1 went the other way, till I came 
to the door of the large room, that I have told you 
already was over the big drawing-room. Just as I 
put my hand on the lock, I contrived to blow out the 
candle, as if it was the wind. 

“**¢What a dranght there is here,’ said I; * but 
just step in, and I'll go for a light.’ 

“He did as he was bid; but instead of finding 
himself on my beautiful little carpet, down he went 
fourteen feet into the hay at the bottom. I looked 
down after him for a minute or two, and then called 
out— 

* As I am doing the honours of Newgate, the least 
I could do was to show you the drop. Good night, 
Dan! but let me advise you to get a little farther 
from the door, as there are more coming.” 

** Well, sir, when they missed Dan and me out of 
the room, two or three more stood up, and declared 
for bed also. The first I took up was Ffrench, of 
Green Park; for indeed he wasn’t a cute fellow at 
the best of times; and, if it wasn’t that the hay was 
so low, he’d never have guessed it was not a feather- 
bed till he woke in the morning. Well, down he 
went. Then came Eyre! Then Joe Mahon—two- 
and-twenty stone—no Jess! Lord pity them !—his 
was a great shock entirely! But when I opened 
the door for Tom Burke, upon my conscience, you'd 
think it was Pandemonium they had down there. 
They were fighting like devils, and roaring with al! 
their might. 

“*Good night, Tom,’ said I, pushing Burke for- 
ward. ‘It’s the cows you hear underneath.’ 

“*Cows!'said he. ‘If they’re cows, begad, they 
must have got at that sixty-three gallons of potteen 
you talked of; for they’re all drunk.’ 

“« With that, he snatched the candle out of my hand, 
and looked down into the pit. Never was such a 
sight seen before or since. Dan was pitching into 

oor Ffrench, who, thinking he had an enemy before 
bm, was hitting out manfully at an old turf-creel, 
that rocked and creaked at every blow, as he called 
out— 

“¢T'll smash you! I'll dinge your ribs for you, 
you infernal scoundre! !” 

“ Burke was struggling in the hay, thinking he 
was swimming for his life; and poor Joe Mahon was 
patting him on the head, and saying, ‘ Poor fellow! 
good dog!’ for he thought it was Towser, the bull- 
terrier, that was prowling round the calves of his legs. 

«Tf they don’t get tired, there’ll not be a man of 
them alive by morning!’ said Tom, as he closed the 
door. * And now, if you'll allow me to sleep on the 
carpet, Ill take it as a favonr.’ 

‘“* By this time they were all quiet in the parlour; 


so I lent Burke a couple of blankets and a bolster, | 


and, having locked my door, went to bed with an 
easy mind and a quiet conscience. ‘To be sure, now 
and then a cry would burst forth, as if they were 
killing somebody below stairs; but J soon fell asleep 
and heard no more of them. 

“* By daybreak next morning, they made their es- 
eape; and when I was trying to awake at half-past 
ten, [ found Colonel M*Morris, of the Mayo, with a 
message from the whole four. 


««¢ A bad basiness this, Captain Mahon,’ said he; 
‘my friends have been shockingly treated.’ 
| se T's mighty hard,’ said |, ‘to want to shoot 
|me, because I hadn’t fourteen feather-beds in the 
house.’ 
™ “ «They will be the laugh of the whole country, 
sir. 
| *Troth ! said I, ‘if the country is not in very 
| low spirits, I think they will.’ 
| **'There’s not a man of them can see !—their eyes 
| are actually closed up !” 
| The Lord be praised!’ said I. ‘It’s not likely 
| they’! hit me.’ 
| But, to make a short story of it, out we went. 
| Tom Burke was my friend; I could scarce hold my 
pistol with laughing; for such faces no man ever 
| looked at. But, for self-preservation sake, I thought 
| it best to hit one of them; so I just jointed F french a 
| little under the skirt of the coat. 
| **¢ Come, Lambert! said the colonel, ‘it’s your 
| turn now.’ 
| * Wasn’t that Lambert,’ said I, ‘that I hit?” 
| &&No,’ said he, ‘that was F french.’ 

“«Begad, I’m sorry for it. Ffrench, my dear 
| fellow, excuse me; for you see you're all so like 
| each other about the eyes this morning. 
| ‘With this there was a roar of laughing from 
them all, in which, I assure you, Lambert took not a 
very prominent part; for somehow, he didn’t fancy 
my polite inquiries after him; and so we all shook 
hands, and left the ground as good friends as ever, 
though to this hour the name of Newgate brings less 
pleasant recollections to their minds, than if their fa- 
thers had been hanged at its prototype.” 











CHAPTER XXIX.—Tuae Dvet. 


Wuen morning broke, I started up and opened the 
window. It was one of those bright and beavteous 
daybreaks which would seem to be the compensation 
a northern climate possesses for its want of the azure 
sky of noon and the silvery moonlight of night, the 
gifts of happier climes. 

The pink hue of the sky was gradually replacing 
the paler tints, like a deep blush mantling the cheek 
of beauty; the lark was singing high in heaven, and 
the deep note of the blackbird came mellowed from 
the leafy grove; the cattle were still at rest, and 
seemed half unwilling to break the tranquil stillness 
of the scene, as they lay breathing the balmy odours 
from the wild flowers that grew around them. Such 
was the picture that lay on one side of me; on the 
other was the long street of a little town, on which 
yet the shadows of night were sleeping; the windows 
were closed; not a smoke-wreath rose from any 
| chimney, but all was still and peaceful. 
| In my little parlour I found the good priest and 

the major fast asleep in their chairs, pretty much in 
the same attitudes I had left them some hours be- 
| fore. The fire had died away; the square decanter 
of whisky was emptied to its last drop, and the kettle 
| lay pensively on one side, like some shipwrecked 
craft, high and dry upon the shore. I Jooked at my 
| watch ; it was but four o’clock. Our meeting was 
appointed for half-past five; so I crept noiselessly 
| back to my room, not sorry to have half an hour 
|to myself of undisturbed reflection. When I had 
| finished my dressing, I threw up the sash and sprang 
out into the garden. It was a wild, uncultivated 
|spot, but still there was something of beauty in 
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those old trees, whose rich blossoms scented the air, | As I go on foot, I don’t lose my sate, 
while the rank weeds of many a gay and gaudy hue; = As take the gaps, I don’t break a gate ; 
shot up luxuriantly about their trunks—the pink | — os x x A = — late, 
marshinallow and the taper foxglove mingling their | ith my tally-high-ho in the morning. 
colours with the sprayey meadow-sweet and the | 
wild sweetbrier. There was an air of solitude in the | 
neglect around me that seemed to suit the habit of ' 
my soul; and I strolled along from one walk to! 


And there’s not a man, be he high or low, 
In the parts down here, or wherever you go, 
That doesn’t like poor. Tipperary Joe, 

With his tally-high-ho in the morning. 


another, lost in my own thoughts. 

There were many things at a moment like that I 
would fain have written—fain have said; but so it 
is, in the wealth of our emotions we ean give nothing ; 
and I could not bring myself to write to my friends, 
even to say farewell. Although I felt that in every 
stage of this proceeding I had nothing to reproach 
myself with, this duel being thrust on me by one 
who had singled me out for his hatred, yet I saw, as 
its result, nothing but the wreck of all my hopes. 
Already had she intimated how strong was her 
father’s attachment to his nephew, and with an ex- 
pressive fear cautioned me against any collision 
with him. How vain are all our efforts, how fruit- 
less are all our endeavours to struggle against the 
current of our fate! We may stem fora short time 
the full tide of fortune—we may breast, with courage 
high and spirits fierce, the rough billows as they 
break upon us, but we are certain to succumb in the 
end. With some men, failure isa question of fear— 
some want the persevering courage to drag on amid 
trials and difficulties—and some are deficient in the 
temper which, subduing our actions to a law, 

overns and presides over every moment of our 
inven. rendering us, even in our periods of excite- 
ment and irritation, amenable to the guidance of our 
reason. ! 

This was my case; and I felt that, notwithstanding 
all my wishes to avoid a quarrel with Burke, yet 
that in my heart a lurking spirit urged me to seek 
him out and offer him defiance. While these 
thoughts were passing through my mind, I suddenly 
cs a voice which somehow seemed half-familiar 
to myear. I listened: itcame from aroom of which 
the window was partly open. I now remembered 
that poor Joe lay in that part of the house, and the 
next moment I knew it to be his. Placing a ladder 
against the wall, I crept quietly up till I could peep 
intothe room. ‘The poor fellow was alone—sitting 
up in his bed, with his hunting-cap on, an old whip 
in his hand, which he flourished from time to time 
with no small energy; his cheek was flushed; and 
his eye, prominent and flashing, denoted the access of 
high fever. It was evident that his faculties, 
clouded as they were even in their happiest moments, 
were now under the wilder influence of delirium. 
He was speaking rapidly to himself in a quick 
under-tone, calling the dogs by name, caressing this 
one, scolding that; and then, bursting forth into a 
loud tally-ho! his face glowed with an ecstatic 
pleasure, and he broke forth into a rude chant, the 
words of which I have never forgotten, for as he 
sung them ina voice of wild and touching sweetness, 
~ seemed the very outpourings of his poor simple 
heart. 


I never yet own’d a horse or hound, 
I never was lord of a foot of ground ; 
Yet few are richer, I will be bound, 

‘Than me of a hunting morning. 


I'm far better off nor him that pays, 

For though I’ve no money, I live at my ease, 

With hunting and shooting whenever I please, 
And a tally-high-ho in the morning. 


A loud view-holloa followed this wild chant, and 
| then the poor fellow, as if exhausted by his efforts, 
| Sank back in the bed, muttering to himself, in a low, 
| broken voice, but with a look so happy, and a smile 
| 80 tranquil, he seemed more a thing to envy, than 
| one to commiserate and pity. 

| ‘I say, Hinton,” shouted the major from the 
| window of my bed-room, “ what the deuse are you 
| doing up that ladder there? not serenading Mrs. 
Doolan, I hope. Are you aware it is five o’clock ?’” 
I descended with all haste, and, joining my friend, 
| took his arm, and set out towards the rendezvous. 

**] didn’t order the horses,” said Mahon, “for 
the rumour of such a thing as this always gets 
abroad through one’s servants.” 
| “Ah, yes,” said I, “and then you have the 
| police.” 
| “The police!” repeated he, laughing; * not a bit 
| of it, my boy: don’t forget you’re in glorious old 
| Ireland, where no one ever thinks of spoiling a fair 
| fight. It is possible the magistrate might issue his 
| Warrant if you would not come up to time, but for 

any thing else——”’ 

“Well,” said I, “that certainly does afford me 
another glimpse of your habits. How far have we 
to go, major ?”’ 

“You remember the grass-field below the sunk 
fence, to the left of the mill ?’” 

‘“* Where the stream runs ?” 

* Exactly, that’s the spot. It was old Pigott 
chose it, and no inan is a better judge of these things. 
By-the-bye, it is very lucky that Burke should have 
pitched upon a gentleman for his friend—I mean a 
| real gentleman,—for there are plenty of his acquaint- 
| ances, who, under that name, would rob the mail.’’ 

Thus chatting as we went, Mahon informed me 
that Pigott was an old half-pay colonel, whose prin- 
cipal occupation for thirteen years had been what the 
French would call to assist at affairs of honour. 
Even the major himself looked up to him as a last 
appeal in a disputed or a difficult point; and many a 
reserved case was kept for his opinion, with the 
same ceremonious observance as a knotty point of 
law for the consideration of the twelve judges. 
Crossing the little rivulet near the mill, we held on 
by a small by-path which brought us over the start- 
ing-ground of the steeple-chase, by the scene of part 
of my preceding day’s exploits. While I was ex- 
amining with some curiosity the ground cut up and 
trod by the horses’ feet, and looking at the spot 
where he had taken the fence, the sharp sound of 
two pistol-shots quickly aroused me, and I eagerly 
asked what it was. 

‘“* Snapping the pistols,” said Mahon. “ Ab, by- 
the-bye, all this kind of as is new to you: never 
mind; put a careless, half-indifferent kind of face on 
the matter. Doyoutakesnuff? It doesn’t signify ; 
” your hands in your pockets, and hum ‘ Tatter 

ack Walsh!’ ” 

As I supposed there was no specific charm in the 
melody he alluded to, nor, if there had been, had I 
any time to acquire it, I consoled myself by observ- 
ing the first part of his direction, and strolled after 
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him into the field, with a nonchalance only perhaps a 
little too perfect. 

Mr. Burke and his friends, to the number of about 
a dozen persons, were already assembled; and were 
one to judge from their loud talking and hearty 
laughter as we came forward, it would seem difficult 
to believe the occasion that brought them there; so, 
at least, [thought. Notso, however, the major; for, 
with a hop, step, and a jump, performed by about 
the shortest pair of legs in the barony, he sprang 
into the midst of the party, with some droll observa- 
tion on the benefits of early rising, which once more 
called forth their merriment. Seating myself on a 
large moss-covered stone, I waited patiently for the 
preliminaries to be settled. As I threw my eye 
among the group, I perceived that Burke was not 
there; but on turning my head, I remarked two men 
walking arm-in-arm on the opposite side of the 
hedge. As they paced to and fro, I could see, by 
the violence of his gesticulations, and the energy of 
his manner, that one was Burke. It seemed as 
though his companion was endeavouring io reason 
with, and dissuade him from some course of proceed- 
ing he appeared bent on following; but there was a 
Savage earnestness in his manner, that would not 
admit of persuasion; and at last, as'if wearied by 
his friend’s importunities, he broke rudely from him, 
and, springing over the fence, called ouf “ Pigott, 
are you aware it is pastsix?” Then pulling out his 
watch, he added, ‘*I must be at Ballinasloe by ele- 
ven o’clock.” 

“If you speak another word, sir,” said the old 
colonel, with an air of offended dignity, ‘I leave 
the ground.—Major Mahon, a word, if you please.” 

They walked apart from the rest for a few seconds, 
and then the colonel, throwing his glove upon the 
grass, proceeded to step off the ground with a mili- 
tary precision and formality, that, I am sure, at any 
other time, would have highly amused me. 

After a slight demur from the major, to which I 
could perceive the colonel readily yielded, a walk- 
ing-stick was stuck at either end of the measured 
distance, while the two seconds, placing themselves 
beside them, looked at each other with very great 
satisfaction, and mutually agreed it was a sweet spot. 

** Would you like to look at these?” said Pigott, 
taking up the pistols from where they lay on the 
grass. 


“Ah, I know them well,” replied the major, | 


laughing; ‘‘these were poor Tom Casey’s, and a 
better fellow, and a handier with his iron, never 
snapped a trigger. ‘These are ours, colonel ;”’ pre- 
senting, as he spoke, two splendid-looking Morti- 
mers, in all the brilliancy of their maiden freshness. 
A look of contempt from the colonel, and a most ex- 
pressive shrug of his shoulders, was his reply. 

“ Begad, I think so,” said Mahon, as if appreci- 
ating the gesture; “I had rather have that old too] 
with the cracked stock—not but this is a very sweet 
instrument, and elegantly balanced in the hand.” 

** We are ready now,” said Pigott: “bring up 
your man, major.” 

As I started up to obey the summons, a slight | 
bustle near attracted me. Two or three of Burke’s | 
friends were endeavouring as it were to pacify and 


| leave you to your fate this moment; as it is, another 

| such expression as that you’ve used, and I abandon 
you on the spot.” 

| Doggedly and without speaking, Burke drew his 

|hat far down upon his eyes, and took the place 

| marked oat for him. 

| ‘*Mr. Hinton,”’ said the colonel, as he touched 

| his hat with most courteous politeness, “ will you 

| have the goodness to stand there.” 

| Mahon, meanwhile, handed each man his pistol, 

| and whispering in my ear * aim low,” sotlend. 

| The word, gentlemen,” said the colonel, ‘ will 

| be, one, two, three. Mr. Hinton, pray observe, I 

| beg of you, you'll not reserve your fire after I say 

| three.”” With his eyes fixed upon us, he walked 

/ back about ten paces. ‘Are you ready, are you 

| both ready 2” 

‘“* Yes, yes,” said Burke, impatiently. 

| “Yes,” said I. 
| § One, two, three.”’ 
I lifted my pistol at the second word, and as the 
| last dropped from the colonel’s lips, one loud report 
}rang through the air, and both pistols went off 
‘together. A quick, sharp pang shot through my 
| cheek, as though it had been seared by a hot instru- 
|ment. I put up my hand, but the ball had only 
_ touched the flesh, and a few drops of blood were all 
|the damage. Not so Burke; my ball had entered 
_ above the hip, and already his trowsers were stained 
| with blood, and notwithstanding his endeavours, he 
could not stand up straight. 

“Is he hit, Pigott?” cried he, in a voice harsh 
from agony. ‘Is he hit, I say ?” 

“Only grazed,” said I, tranquilly, as I wiped the 
stain from my face. 

“Another pistol—quick. Do you hear me, 
Pigott?” 

**We are not the arbiters in this case,’”’ replied 
the colonel, coolly. ‘‘ Major Mahon, is your friend 
| Satisfied ?” 

‘* Perfectly satisfied on our own account,” said 
the major; ‘but if the gentleman desires another 
shot——” 

** I do, I do,’ screamed Burke, as writhing with 
| pain, he pressed both hands to his side, from which 
| the blood, now gushing in torrents, formed a pool 
| about his feet, ‘* Be quick there, Pigott, I am get- 
ting faint.”” He staggered forward as he spoke, his 
face pale and his lips parted; then, suddenly clutch- 
| ing his pistol by the barrel, he fixed his eyes steadily 
on me: with a curse he hurled the weapon at my 
head, and fell senseless to the earth. His aim was 
true, for straight between the eyes the weapon struck 
me, and felled me to the ground. Although stunned 
for the moment, I could hear the cry of horror and 
indignant shame that broke from the bystanders; 
| but the next instant a dreamy confusion came over 
| me, and I became unconscious of what was passing 
| around. 


” 











CHAPTER XXX.—A Country Doctor. 


Snoutp my reader feel any interest concerning 
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subdue him; but his passion knew no bounds, and | that portion of my history which immediately fol- 
as he broke from them, he said, in a voice perfectly lowed the events of my last chapter, I believe I 
audible where I stood, ** Won’t I, by G—; then I’]1| must refer him to Mrs. Doolan, the amiable hostess 
tell you, if I don’t shoot him g of the Bonaveen Arms. She could probably satisfy 

“Sir,” said the colonel, turning on him a look of | any curious inquiry as to the confusion produced in 
passionate indignation, ‘‘if it were not that you were her establishment by the lively sallies of Tipperary 
here to answer the appeal of wounded honour, I'd | Joe in one quarter, and the more riotous madness of 
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myself in another. The fact is, good reader, my 
head was an English one; and although its contents 
were gradually acclimating themselves to the habits 
of the country, the external shell had not assumed 
that proper thickness and due power of resistance 
which Irish heads would appear to be gifted with. 
In plain words, the injury had brought on delirium. 

It was somewhere in the third week after this un- 
lucky morning, that I found myself lying in my bed, 
with a wet cloth upon my temples; while over my 
whole frame was spread that depressing sense of 
great debility, more difficult to bear than acute bodily 
sufferings. Although unable to speak, I could dis- 
tinctly hear the conversation about me, and recognise 
the voices of both Father Tom and the major, as 
they conversed with a third party, whom I after- 
wards learned was the Galen of Loughrea. Dr. 
Mopin, surgeon of the Roscommon Militia, had been 
for forty years the terror of the sick of the surround- 
ing country; for, independent of a natnrally harsh 
and disagreeable manner, he had a certain slang and 
sneering way of addressing his patients, that was 
perfectly shocking. Amusing himself the while at 
their expense, by suggesting the various unhappy 
and miserable consequences that might follow on 
their illness, he appeared to take a diabolical plea- 
sure in the terror he was capable of eliciting. 

There was something almost amusing in the in- 
fernal ingenuity he had acquired in this species of 
torture. ‘There was no stage of your illness, no 
phase of your constitution, no character, nor condi- 
tion of your malady, that was not the immediate 
forerunner of one or more afflicting calamities. 
Were you getting weaker, it was the way they 
always died out; did you gain strength, it was a 
rally before death; were you despondent, it was 
best for you to know your state; were you sanguine, 
he would rebuke your good spirits, and suggest the 
propriety of a priest. However, with all these 
qualifications people put up with him, and as he had 
a certain kind of rude skill, and never stuck at a bold 
method, he obtained the best practice of the country, 
and a wide-spread reputation. 

« Well,”’ said Father Tom, in alow voice, * well, 
doctor, what do you think of him this evening ?”’ 

“What dol think of him? Just what I thought 
before—congestion of the membranes. This is the 
low stage he is in, now: I wouldn’t be surprised if 
he’d get a little better in a few days, and then go off 
like the rest of them.” 

Go off, eh; now, you don’t mean 

* Don’t I1?—May be not. ‘The ould story, coma, 
convulsions, and death.” 

“Damn the fellow,” said the major, in a mut- 
tered voice, “I feel as if I wasina well. But I 
say, doctor, what are we to do?” 

*“ Any thing you plase; they say his family is 
mighty respectable, and have plenty of money; I 
hope so; for here am I coming three times a day, 


2 





and may be when he dies it will be a mourning-ring | 


they’ll be sending me instead of my fee. He wasa 
dissipated chap, I am sure: look at the circles under 
his eyes!” 

* Ay, ay,”” said the priest, ‘* but they only came 
since his illness.” 

** So much the worse,” added the invincible doc- 


tor, “that’s always a symptom that the base of the | 


brain is attacked.” 
“ And what happens then ?”’ said the major. 
“Oh, he might recover; I knew a man once get 
over it, and he is alive now, and in Swift’s Hos- 
pital.”” 








** Mad?” said the priest. 

**Mad as a March hare,” grinned the doctor; 
‘* he thinks himself the post-office clock, and chimes 
all the hours and half-hours, day and night.” 

“The heavens be about us,”’ said Father Tom, 
crossing himself piously, “1 had rather be dead than 
that.” 

* When did you see Burke ?” inquired the major, 
wishing to change the conversation. 

* About an hour ago; he is going fast!” 

‘* Why, I thought he was better,” said Father 
Tom; ‘they told me he ate a bit of chicken, and 
took a little wine and water.” 

*“ Ay, so he did; I bid them give him whatever 
he liked, as his time was so short: so, after all, 
may be it is as well for this young chap here not to 
get over it.” 

“ How so?” said the major ; “* what do you mean 
by that?” 

“Just that it is as good to die of a brain fever as 
be hanged, and it won’t shock the family.” 

*1’d break his neck,’’ muttered Bob Mahon, “if 
there was another doctor within forty miles.” 

Of all his patients, Tipperary Joe was the only 
one of whom he spoke without disparagement: 
whether that the poor fellow’s indifference to his 
powers of terrorizing had awed or conciliated him, I 
know not, but he expressed himself favourably re- 

arding his case, and his prospects of recovery. 

“Them chaps always recover,” drawled out the 
doctor, in a dolorous cadence. 

“Is it true,” said the major, with a malicious 
grin—* is it true that he changed all the splints and 
bandages to the sound leg, and that you didn’t dis- 
cover the mistake for a week afterwards? Mary 
Doolan told me.” 

“Mrs. Doolan,” said the doctor, “ought to be 
thinking of her own misfortunes, and with an acute 
inflammation of the pericardium, she might be mak- 
ing her sow].” 

“She ill!—that fine, fat, comfortable-looking 
woman!” 

“Ay, just so, they’re always fat, and have a 
sleepy look about the eyes, just like yourself. Do 
you ever bleed at the nose? 

** Never without a blow on it. Come, come, I 
know you well, doctor; you will not terrify me.” 

“ You're right not to fret, for it will take you off 
suddenly, with a giddiness in your head, and a roll- 
ing in your eyes, and a choking feel about your 
throat Q 

**Stop, and be d—d to you,” said the major, as 
he cleared his voice a couple of times, and loosed the 
tie of his cravat; “ this room is oppressively hot.” 

“T protest to God,” said Father Tom, “ my heart 
is in my mouth, and there isn’t a bone in my body 
that’s not aching.” 

“I don’t wonder,” chimed in the doctor; “ you 
are another of them, and you are a surprising man to 
goonsolong. Sure, it is two years ago 1 warned 
your niece, that when she saw you fall down, she 
must open a vein in your neck, if it was only with a 
carving knife.” 

“The saints in heaven forbid,” said the priest, 
cutting the sign of the cross in the air; “ it’s may be 
the jugular she’d cut.” 

“No,” drawled out the doctor, “she needn't go 
so deep; and, if her hand doesn’t shake, there won't 
be much danger. Good evening to you both.” 

So saying, with his knees bent, and his hands 





| ercssed under the skirts of his coat, he sneaked out 
| of the room; while the others, overcome with fear, 
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shame, and dismay, sat silently, looking misery | 
itself, at each side of the table. 

‘*That fellow would kill a regiment,” said the 
major at length. ‘Come, Tom, let’s have a little | 
punch, I’ve a kind of a trembling over me.” 

** Not a drop of any thing stronger than water will 
cross my lips this blessed night. Do you know, 
Bob, I think this place doesn’t agree with me; I 
wish I was back in Murranakilty: the mountain air, 
and regular habits of life, that’s the thing for me.” 

** We are none of us abstemious enough,”’ said the 
major, ‘and then we bachelors—to be sure you 
have your niece.” 

“ Whist,” said the priest, “*how do you know 
who is listening? I vow to God I am quite alarmed 
it his telling that to Mary; some night or other, if I 
take a little too much, she’l! may be try her anatomy 
upon me.” 

This unhappy reflection seemed to weigh upon the 
good priest’s mind, and to set him a-mumbling cer- 
tain Latin offices between his teeth for a quarter of 
an hour. 

*T wish,” said the major, ** Hinton was able to” 
read his letters, for here are a whole bundle of them— 
some from Kagland, some from the castle, and some 
marked ‘ on his majesty’s service.’ ” 

‘*T’jl wait another week, any how, for him,”’ said 
the priest. ‘To go back to Dublin in the state he 
is now, would be the ruin of him, after the shake he 
has got: the dissipation, the dining out, and all the 
devilment, would destroy him entirely; but a few 
weeks’ peace and quietness up at Murranakilty will 
make him as sound as a bell.” 

“ You are right, Toi, you are right,” said the 
major: ‘the poor fellow mustn’t be lost for the want 
of a little care; and now that Dillon has gone, there 
is no one here to look after him. Let us go down 
and see if the post is in; I think a walk would do 
us good,” 

Assenting to this proposition, the priest bent over 
me mournfully for a moment, shook his head, and, 
having muttered a blessing, walked out of the room 
with the major, leaving me in silence to think over 
ali I had overheard. 

Whether it was that youth suggested the hope, or 
that I more quickly imbibed an appreciation of the 
doctor’s character from being the looker-on at the 
gaine, | am not exactly sure; but certainly I felt 
little depressed by his gloomy forebodings respecting 
me, and greatly lightened at my heart by the good 
news of poor Tipperary Joe. 

Of all the circumstances which attended my ill- 
ness, the one that most impressed me was the warm, 
affectionate solicitude of my two friends, the priest 
and his cousin. There was something of kindness and 
good feeling in their care of me, that spoke rather of a 
Icng friendship than.of the weaker ties of chance and 
passing acquaintance. Again I thought of home, 
and while | asked myself if the events which beset 
my path in Ireland could possibly have happened to 
me there, I could not but acknowledge that if they 
had so, I could scarcely have hoped to have suddenly 
conjured up such faithful and benevolent friends, 
with no other claim, nor other recommendation, save 
that of being a stranger. 

The casual observation concerning my letters had, 
by stimulating my curiosity, awakened my dormant 
energy; and, by a great effort, 1 stretched out my 
hand to the little bell beside my bed, and rang it. 
The summons was answered by the bare-legged girl 
who acted as waiter in the inn. Whenshe had suffi- 
ciently recovered from her astonishment to compre- | 
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hend my request, I persuaded her to place a candle 
beside me, and having given me the packet of letters 
that lay on the chimney-piece, I desired her on no 
account to admit any one, but say that 1 had fallen 
into a sound sleep, and should not be disturbed. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—Tue Letrer-sac. 


Tue package of letters was a large one, of all 
sizes, from all quarters they came: some from home; 
some from my brother officers of the Guards; some 
from the castle; and even one from O’Grady. 

The first I opened was a short note from Horton, 
the private secretary to the viceroy: this informed 
me that Major Mahon had written a statement to the 
duke of all the circumstances attending my duel ; 
and that his grace had not only expressed himself 
highly satisfied with my conduct, but had ordered a 
very polite reply to be addressed to the major, thank- 
ing him for his great kindness, and saying with what 
pleasure he found that a member of his staff had 
fallen into such good hands. 

“His grace desires me to add,” continued the 
writer, ‘that you need only consult your own health 
and convenience with respect to your return to duty, 
and in fact your leave cf absence is perfectly disere- 
tionary.” 

My mind relieved of a weighty load by the con- 
tents of this letter, I recovered my strength already 
so far, that I sat up in bed to peruse the others. My 
next was from my father; it ran thus :— 


* Dear Jack, 

** Your friend Major Mahon, to whom I write by 
this posty will deliver this letter to you when he 
deems fit. He has been most good-natured in con- 
veying to me a narrative of your late doings; and I 
cannot express how grateful we all are to him for 
the truly friendly part he has taken towards you. 
After the strictest scrutiny, for I confess to you I 
feared lest the major’s might be too partial an ac- 
count, I rejoice to say that your conduct meets with 
my entire approbation. An older and a wiser head 
might, it is possible, have avoided some of the diffi- 
culties you have met with; but this I will add, that, 
once in trouble, no one could have shown better tem- 

er, nor a more befitting spirit than you did. While 

say this, my dear Jack, understand me clearly, 
that I speak of you as a young, inexperienced man, 
thrown, at his very outset of life, not only among 
strangers, but in a country where, as I remarked to 
you at first, every thing was different from those in 
your own. You have now shown yourself equal to 
any circumstances in which you may be placed; I 
therefore not only expect that you will meet with 
fewer embarrassments in future, but that, should 
they arise, I shall have the satisfaction of finding 
that your character, and that your habits will be 
as much your safeguard against insult, as your 
readiness to resent any will be sure and certain. 

«I have seen the duke several times, and he ex- 
presses himself as much pleased with you. From 
what he mentions, I can collect that you are well 
satisfied with Ireland, and therefore I do not wish to 
remove you from it. Atthe same time, bear in mind, 
that by active service alone can you ever attain to,’ 
or merit rank in the army; and that hitherto you 
have only been a soldier by name.” 

After some further words of advice respecting the 
future, and some few details of family matters, he 
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concluded by intrusting to my mother the mention 
of what she herself professed to think lay more in 
her peculiar province. 

As usual, her letter opened with some meteorolo- 
gical observations upon the climate of England the 
preceding six weeks; then followed a journal of her 
own health, whose increasing delicacy, and the im- 
perative necessity of being near Doctor Y: ’ 
rendered a journey to Ireland too dangerous to 
think of. 

«Yes, my dearest boy,”’ wrote she, “ nothing but 
this would keep me from you a moment; however, 
I am much relieved at Jearning that you are rapidly 
recovering, and hope soon to hear of your return to 
Dublin. It is a very dreadful thing to think of; but, 





” 


verhaps, upon the whole, it is better that you did | 


ill this Mr. Burke. De Grammont tells me that a 
mauvaise tele like that must be shot sooner or later. 
It makes me nervous to dwell on this odious topic, 
so that I shall pass on to something else. The hor- 
rid little man that brought your letters, and who 
calls himself a servant of Captain O*Grady, insisted 
on seeing me yesterday; I never was more shocked 
in my life. From what he says, I gather that he 
may be looked on as rather a favourable specimen of 
the natives: they must, indeed, be a very frightful 
people; and, although he assured me he would do 
me no injury, I made Thomas stay in the room the 
entire time, and told Chubbs to give the alarm to the 

olice if he heard the slightest noise; the creature, 
1owever, did nothing, and I have quite recovered 
from my fear already. What a picture, my dear 
boy, did he present to me of your conduct and habits ! 
Your intimacy with that odious family I mentioned 
in my last, seems the root of all your misfortunes. 
Why will such people thrust themselves forward ? 
What do they mean by inviting you to their frightful 
parties? Have they not their own peculiar horrors? 
not but | must confess that they are more excusable 
than you; and I cannot conceive how you could so 
soon have forgotten the lessons instilled into you 
from your earlier years. As your poor dear grand- 
father, the admiral, used to say, a vulgar acquaintance 
is a shifting sand; you can never tell where you 
won’t meet it; always at the most inopportune mo- 
ment; and then, if you remark, your underbred peo- 
ple are never content with a quiet recognition, but 
they must always indulge in.a detestable cordiality 
there is no escaping from. Oh, John, John, when, 
at ten years of age, you made the banker’s son at 
Northampton hold your stirrup as you mounted your 
pony, | never thought I should have this reproach to 
make you. The little fiend who calls himself Corny 
something, also mentions your continued familiarity 
with the young woman I spoke of before; what her 
intentions are, it is perfectly clear, and, should she 
accomplish her object, your position in society and 
future fortune might possibly procure her large 
damages; but pause, my dear boy, before you go 
any further. I do not speak of the moral features of 
the case, for you are of an age to judge of them your- 
self; but think, [ beseech you, of the difficulties it 


it will oppose to your success. ‘There is poor Lord 


Henry Effingham; and, since that foolish business | 
with the clergyman’s wife or daughter, where some- | 


body went mad, and some one else drowned or shot 


himself, they have never given him any appointment | 


whatever. The world is a frightful and unforgiving 


| 





| 
} 


thing, as poor Lord Henry knows, therefore beware! | 
he more I think of it, the more strongly do I 
feel the force of my fi.st impressions respecting Ire- 
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land ; and were it not that we so constantly hear of 
battle and bloodshed in the Peninsula, I should even 
prefer your being there. There would seem to be an 
unhappy destiny over every thing belonging to me: 
my poor dear father, the admiral, had a life of hard- 
ship, almost unrewarded, for eleven years; he com- 
manded a guard-ship in the Nore; many a night 
have I seen him, when I was a little girl, come home 
dripping with wet, and perfectly insensible, from the 
stimulants he was obliged to resort to, and be carried 
in that state to his bed; and after all this, he didn’t 
get his blue ribbon till he was near sixty. 

** De Vere is constantly with us, and is, I remark, 
attentive to your cousin Jolia: this is not of so much 
consequence, as I hear that her Chancery suit is 
taking an unhappy turn; should it be otherwise, 

our interests will, of course, be looked to. De 
‘ere is most amusing, and has a great deal of wit; 
but for him and the count we should be quite dreary, 
as the season is over, and we can’t leave town for at 
least three weeks,”” The epistle concluded with a 
general summing up of its contents, and an affec- 
tionate entreaty to bear in mind her caution regarding 
the Rooneys. ‘Once more, my dear boy, remember 
that vulgar people are a part of our trials in this life : 
as that delightful man, the Dean of St. George’s 
says, they are snares for the feet; and their subser- 
vient admiration of us is a dangerous and a subtle 
temptation. Read this letter again, and believe me, 
my dearest John, 
“Your affectionate and unhappy mother, 
“ CuarLotre Hinton.” 


I shall not perform so undutiful a task as to play 
the critic on my excellent mother’s letter: there 
were, if is true, many new views in life presented to 
me by its perusal, and I should feel sadly puzzled, 
were I to say at which I was more amused or shocked, 
at the strictness of her manners, or the laxity of 
her morals ; but I confess, that the part which most 
outraged me of all, was the eulogy on Lord Dudley 
de Vere’s conversational gifts; but a few short 
months before, and it is possible 1 should not only 
have credited, but concurred in the opinion. Brief, 
however, as had been the interval, it had shown me 
much of life; it had brought me into aequaintance, 
and even intimacy, with some of the brightest sy irits 
of the day; it had taught me to discriminate between 
the unmeaning jargon of conventional gossip, and 
the charm of a society where force of reasoning, 
warmth of eloquence, and brilliancy of wit contested 
for the palm. It had made me feel that the intel- 
lectual gifts reserved in other countries for the per- 
sonal advancement of their owner, by their public 
and ostentatious display, can be made the ornament 
and the delight of the convivial board, the elegant 


| accompaniment to the hours of happy intercourse, 


and the strongest bond of social union. 

So gradually had this change of opinion crept over 
me, I did not recognise in myself the conversion, 
and, indeed, had it not been for my mother’s observa- 


| tions on Lord Dudley, I could not have credited how 
will throw around your path in life, and the obstacles | 


far my convictions had gone round. I could now 
understand the measurement by which Irishmen 
were estimated in the London world. I could see 
that if such a character as De Vere had a reputation 
for ability, how totally impossible it was for those 
who appreciated him to prize the great and varied 
gifts of such men as Grattan and Curran, and many 
more. 

Lost in such thoughts, I forgot for some moments 
that O’Grady’s letter lay open before me. It was 
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dated Chatham, and written the night before he 
sailed. The first few lines showed me that he knew 
nothing of my duel, having only received my own 
letter with an account of the steeple-chase. He 
wrote in high spirits. ‘The commander-in-chief had 
been most kind to him, appointing him to a vacant 
majority, not, as he anticipated, in the 41st, but in 
the 9th Light Dragoons. 

“Tam anxiously looking out for Corny,” said he, 
“and a great letter-bag from Ireland, the only bit of 
news from which, except your own, is, that the 
Rooneys have gone into deep mourning, themselves 
and their whole house. Various rumours are afloat 
as to whether any money speculations of Paul’s may 
have suggested the propriety of retrenchment, or 


in the debility from a long confinement to bed, I was 
unconscious of any sense of malady. 

From this hour my recovery dated. Advancing 
every day with rapid steps, my strength increased ; 
and, before a week elapsed, I so far regained my lost 
health that I could move about my chamber, and 
even lay plans for my departure. 





CHAPTER XXXII.—Bos Manon anv THe 
Winow. 


Ir was about eight or ten days after the events 1 
have mentioned, when Father Tom Loftus, whose 





whether (here may not have been a death in the | care and attention to me had been unceasing through- 
royal family of O’Toole. Look to this for me, Hin- | out, came in to inform me that all the preparations 
ton; foreven in Portugal I shall preserve the memory | for our journey were properly made, and that by the 
of that capital house, its excellent cuisine, its charm-| following morning at sunrise we should be on the 
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ing hostess. Cultivate them, my dear Jack, for 
your sake and for mine. One Rembrandt is as good 
as a gallery: so sitdown before them and make a 
study of the family.” 

The letter concluded as it began, by hearty thanks 
for the service I had rendered him, begging me to 
accept of Modirideroo as a souvenir of his friendship, 
and in a postscript, to write which the letter had 
evidently been re-opened, was a warning to me 
against any chance collision with Ulick Burke. 

** Not, my dear boy, because he is a dead shot, 
although that same is something, but that a quarrel 
with him could scarcely be reputable in its com- 
mencement, and must be bad, whatever the result.” 

After some further cautioning on this matter, the 
justice of which was tolerably evident from my own 
experience, O’Grady concluded with a hurried post- 
cript— 

** Corny has not yet arrived, and we have received 
our orders for embarkation within twenty-four hours, 
I begin half to despair of his being here in time. 
Should this be the case, will you, my dear Hinton, 
look after the old villain for me, at least until I write 
to you again on the subject ?”’ 

While { was yet pondering on these last few lines, 
I perceived that a card had fallen from my father’s 
letter. I took it up, and what was my astonishment 
to find that it contained a correct likeness of Corny 
Delany, drawn with a pen, underneath which was 
written, in my cousin Julia’s hand, the following 
few lines : 


**The dear old thing has waited three days, and I 
think I have at length caught something like him. 
Dear Jack, if the master be only equal to the man, 
we shall never forgive you for not letting us see 
him.—Y ours, Juuia.” 


This, of course, explained the secret of Corny’s 
delay. My cousin, with her habitual wilfulness, 
preferring the indulgence of a caprice to any thing 
resembling a duty; and I now had little doubt upon 
my mind that O’Grady’s fears were well founded, 
and that he had been obliged to sail without his 
follower. 

The exertion it cost me to read my letters, and the 
excitement produced by their perusal, fatigued and 
exhausted me, and, as I sank back upon my pillow, 
i closed my eyes and fell sound asleep, not to awake 
until late on the following day ; but, strange enough, 
when I did so, it was with a head clear and faculties 
collected—my mind refreshed by rest, unbroken by 
a single dream: and so restored did | feel, that, save 
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; road. 
| Iconfess that I looked forward to my departure 
with anxiety. The dreary monotony of the day, 
spent in either perambulating my little room, or in a 
short walk up and down before the inn-door, had 
done more to depress and dispirit me than even the 
previous illness. The good priest, it is true, came 
often to see me, but then there were hours spent 
quite alone, without the solace of a book or the sight 
of even a newspaper. I knew the face of every man, 
woman, and child in the village. I could tell their 
haunts, their habits, and their occupations—even the 
very hours of the tedious day were marked in my 
mind by various little incidents, that seemed to recur 
with unbroken precision; and if, when the pale 
apothecary disappeared from over the half-door of 
his shop, I knew that he was engaged at his one- 
o’clock dinner, so the clink of the old ladies’ pattens, 
as they passed to an evening tea, told me that the 
day was waning, when the town-clock should strike 
seven. ‘There was nothing to break the monotonous 
jog-trot of daily life save the appearance of a few 
raw subalterns, who, from some cause or other, less 
} noticed than others of the regiment by the neigh- 
| bouring gentry, strolled about the town, quizzing 
j}and laughing at the humble towns-folk, and en- 
| deavouring, by looks of most questionable gallantry, 
|to impress the female population with a sense of 
| their merits. 

After all, mankind is pretty much the same in 
every country and every age. Some men ambition- 
ing the credit of virtues the very garb of which they 

know not; others, and a large class, too, seeking for 
| the reputation of vices the world palliates with the 
| appellation of fashionable. We laugh at the old 
courtier of Lovis XIV.’s time, who, in the flattery of 
the age he lived in, preferred being called a “ sce/eret,” 
an infam sceleret, that, by the excesses he professed; 
the vicious habits of the sovereign might seem less 
striking; and yet we see the very same thing under 
our own eyes every day we live. But to return. 

There was nothing to delay me longer at Loughrea. 
Poor Joe was so nearly recovered that in a few days 
| more it was hoped he might leave his bed. He was 
in kind hands, however, and I had taken every pre- 
caution that he should want for nothing in my ab- 
sence. I listened, then, with pleasure to Father 
Tom’s detail of all his preparations; and, although 
I knew not whither we were going, nor how long 
the journey was likely to prove, yet I looked for- 
ward to it with pleasure, and only longed for the 
hour of setting out. 

As the evening drew near, I looked anxiously out 
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for the good father’s coming. He had promised to 
come in early with Major Mahon, whom I had not 
seen for the two days previous: the major being 
deeply engaged in consultations with his Jawyer re- 
garding an approaching trial at the assizes. Although 

could gather from his manner, as well as from the 
priest’s, that something of moment impended, yet, 
as neither of them more than alluded to the circum- 
stance, I knew nothing of what was going forward. 

It was eight o’clock when Father Tom made his 
appearance. He came along; and by his flurried 
look and excited tnanner, I saw there was something 
wrong. 

*“ What is it, father?’ said I. 
major ?”’ 

“Och, confound him; they have taken him at 
last,’’ said he, wiping his forehead with agitation. 

“Taken him?” saidI. Why, was he hiding?” 

** Hiding—to-be-sure he was hiding, and mas- 
— , and disguising himself; but, faith, those 

lare fellows—there’s no coming up to them; they 
have such practice in their own country, they would 
take the devil himself, if there was a writ out against 
him. And, to-be-sure, it was a clever trick they 
played old Bob.” 

Here the good priest took such a fit of laughing, 
that he was obliged to wipe his eyes. 

** May I never,” said he, “if it wasn’t a good 
turn they played him, after what he did himself.’’ 

** Come, father, let’s hear it.’’ 

“This was the way of it. May be you never re- 
marked—of course you didn’t, for you were only up 
there a couple of times—that opposite Bob’s lodgings 
there was a mighty sweet-looking crayture, a widow- 
woman; she was dressed in very discreet black, and 
had a sorrowful look about her, that, somehow or 
other, I think, made her even more interesting. 

*+I'd like to know that widow,’ said Bob; ‘for 
now that the fellows have a warrant against me, I 
could spend my days so pleasantly over there, com- 
forting and consoling her.’ 

*«* Whisht,’ said I, ‘don’t you see that she is in 
grief.’ 

*** Not so much in grief,’ said he, ‘ but she lets 
down two beautiful braids of her brown hair under 
her widow’s cap ; and whenever you see that, Father 
Tom, take my word for it, the game’s not up.’ 

«1 believe there was some reason in what he said, 
for the last time I went up to see him, he had the 
window open, and he was playing Planxty Kelly 
with all his might on an old fiddle; and the widow 
would come now and then to the window, to draw 
the little muslin curtain, or she would open it to give 
a halfpenny to the beggars, or she would hold out 
her hand to see if it was raining, and a beautiful lily- 
white hand it was; but all the time, you see, it was 
only exchanging looks they were. Bob was a little 
ashamed when he saw me in the room, but he soon 
recovered. 

“** A very charming woman that Mrs. Moriarty is,” 
said he, closing the window. ‘It’s a cruel pity her 
fortune is all in the Grand Canal—I mean canal de- 
bentures. But, indeed, it comes pretty much to the 
same thing.’ 

* And so he went on raving about the widow; for 
by this time he knew all about it. Her maiden- 
name was Cassidy, and her father a distiller; and, 
in fact, Bob was quite delighted with his beautiful 
neighbour. At last, I bid him good-bye, promising 
to call for him at eight o’clock to come over here to 


* Where is the 


you; for you see there was a back-door to the house, | p 
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make his escape in the evening. He was sitting, it 
seems, at his window, looking out for the widow, 
who, for some cause or other, hadn’t made her ap- 
pearance the entire of the day. There he sat, with 
his hand on his heart, and a heavenly smile upon 
him, for a good hour, sipping a little whisky and 


water between times, to keep up his courage. 

«+ She must be out,’ said Bob tohimself. * She’s 
gone to pass the day somewhere. I hope she doesn’t 
know any of those impudent vagabonds up at the 
barrackse May be, after all, it’s sick she is.’ 

* While he was ruminating this way, who should 
he see turn the corner but the widow herself. There 
she was coming along, in deep weeds, with her 
maid after her, a fine, slashing-looking figure, rather 
taller than he thought, and lustier every way; but it 
was the first time he saw her in the streets. As she 
got near to her door, Bob stood up to make a polite 
bow. Just as he did so, the widow slipped her foot, 
and fell down on the flags with aloud scream. The 
maid ran up, endeavouring to assist her, but she 
couldn’t stir; and as she placed her hand on her 
leg, Bob perceived at once she had sprained her 
ankle. ithout waiting for his hat, he sprung down 
stairs, and rushed across the street. 

‘*¢* Mrs. Moriarty, my angel!’ said Bob, putting 
his arm round her waist. ‘* Won’t you permit me to 
assist you ?’ 

“She clas his hand with fervent gratitude, 
while the maid, putting her hand into her reticule, 
seemed fumbling for a handkerchief. 

***7 am a stranger to you, ma’am,’ said Bob ; ‘ but 
if Major Mahon, of the escent? 

*** The very man we want,’ said the maid, pulling 
a writ out of the reticule: for a devil a thing else 
they were but two bailiffs from Ennis. 

*¢¢ The very man we want,’ said the bailiffs. 

***+T am caught!’ said Bob. 

**¢ The devil a doubt of it? 

** At the same moment the window opened over- 
head, and the beautiful widow looked out to see 
what was the matter. 

‘** Good evening to you, ma’am,’ said Bob; ‘and 
I'd like to pay my respects, if I wasn’t particularly 
engaged to these ladies here.’ And with that he 
gave an arm to each of them, and led them down the 
street, as if it was his mother and sister.”’ 

“The poor major,” said J. ‘And where is he 
now ?” 

“On his way to Ennis in a post-chaise, for it 
seems the ladies had a hundred pounds for their 
capture. Ah, poor Bob! But there is no use fret- 
ting; besides it would be sympathy thrown away, 
for he’ll give them the slip before long. And now, 
captain, are you ready for the road? I have got a 
peremptory letter from the bishop, and must be back 
in Murranakilty as soon as I can.” 

* My dear father, I am at yourdisposal. I believe 
we can do no more for poor Joe; and as to Mr. 
Burke—and, by-the-bye, how is he?” 

“ Getting better, they say. But, I believe, you’ve 
spoiled a very lucrative source of his income. He 
was the best jumper in the west of Ireland; and 
they tell me you’ve lamed him for life. Heis down 
at Milltown, or Kilkee, or somewhere on the coast; 
but sure we'll have time enough to talk of these 
things as we go along. I'll be with you by seven 
o’clock. We must start early, and get to Portumna 
before night.” 

Having promised implicit obedience to the worthy 
riest’s directions, be they what they might, I pledged 


that led into a small alley, by which Mahon used to | myself to make up my baggage in the smallest pos- 
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sible space, and have breakfast ready for him before 
Starting. After a few other observations, and some 
suggestions as to the kind of equipment he deemed 
Suitable to the road, he took his leave, and I sat 
down alone to a little quiet reckoning with myself 
as to the past, the present, and the futurfe. 

From my short experience of Ireland, the only 
thing approaching to an abstract principle I could 
attain to, was the utter vanity, the perfect impos- 
sibility of any man’s determining on a given line of 
action, or the steady pursuit of any one enterprise. 
No; the inevitable course of fate seems to have 
chosen this happy island to exhibit its phenomena. 
Whether your days be passed in love or war, or your 
evenings in drink or devotion, not yours be the glory: 
for there would seem to be a kind of headlong in- 
fiuence at work, impelling one ever forward. Ac- 
quaintances grow up, ripen, and even bear fruit, 
before, in other lands, their roots would have caught 
the earth. By them your tastes are regulated, your 
habits controlled, your actions fashioned. You may 
not, it is true, lisp in the patots of blarney. You 
may weed your phraseology of its tropes and figures, 
bat trust me, that if you live in Ireland—if you like 
the people—and who does nott—and if you are 
liked by them—and who would not be?—then do I 
say, you will find yourself, without knowing or per- 
ceiving it, going the pace with the natives, with 
bows, courtship, fun, frolic, and devilment; filling 
up every hour of your day, and no inconsiderable 
portion of your night also. One grand feature of 
the country seemed to me, that no matter what par- 
ticular extravagance you were addicted to—no mat- 
ter what strange or absurd passion to do or seem 
something remarkable—you were certain of always 
finding some one to sympathize with, if not actually 
to follow you. Nothing is too strange, nothing too 
ridiculous, nothing too convivial, nothing too daring 
for Paddy. With one intuitive bound he springs 
into your confidence and enters into your plans. 
Only be open with him. Conceal nothing, and he’s 
yours, heart and hand; ready to endorse your bill, 
to carry off a young lady or carry a message—to 
burn a house for a joke, or jeopardy his neck for 
mere pastime—to go the world’s end to serve you, 
and, on his return, shoot you afterwards out of down- 
right good-nature. As for myself, I might have 
lived in England to the age of Methuselah, and yet 
never have seen as much of life as the few months 
spent in Ireland. Society in other lands seems a 
kind of freemasonry, where, for lack of every real or 
important secret, men substitute signs and pass- 
words, as if to throw the charm of mystery where, 
after all, nothing lies concealed; but in Ireland, 
where national character runs in a deep or hidden 
channel, with cross-currents and back-water unturn- 
ing and winding—where all the incongruous and 
discordant elements of what is best and worst seem 
blended together—there social intercourse is free, 
cordial, warm, and benevolent. Men come together 
disposed to like each other; and what an Irishman 
is disposed to he usually has a way of effecting. 


: My brief career had not been without its troubles; 


but who would not have incurred such, or as many 
more, to have evoked such kind interest and such 
warm friendship? From Phil O'Grady, my first, to 
Father Tom, my last friend, I had met with nothing 
but almost brotherly affection; and yet, I could not 
help acknowledging to myself that, but six short 
months before, I would have recoiled from the friend- 
ship of the one, the acquaintance of the other, as 
something to lower and degrade me. Not only 





would the outward observances of their manner 
have deterred me, but, in their very warm and 
earnest proffers of good-nature, I would have seen 
cause for shunning and avoiding them. Thank 
Heaven, I now knew better and felt deeper. How 
this revolution became effected in me, I am not my- 
self aware: perhaps—I only say perhaps—Miss 
Bellew had a share in effecting it. 

Such were some of my thoughts as 1 betook my- 
self to bed, and soon after to sleep. 





CHAPTER XXXIII.—Tue Pariest’s Gie. 


I am by no means certain that the prejudices of 
my English education were sufficiently overcome to 
prevent my feeling a kind of tingling of shame, as I 
took my place beside Father Tom Loftus in his gig. 
Early as it was, there were still some people about; 
and I cast a hurried glance around, to see if our 
equipage was not so much a matter of amusement to 
them, as of affliction to me. 

When Father Tom first spoke of his “dennet,” 
I innocently pictured to myself something resembling 
the indigenous productions of Loughrea. “A little 
heavy or so,”’ thought I; “strong for country-roads 
—mayhap somewhat clumsy in the springs, and not 
over refined about the shafts.” Heaven help my 
ignorance! I never fancied a vehicle whose compo- 
nent parts were two stout poles, surmounting a pair 
of low wheels, high above which was suspended, on 
two lofty C springs, the body of an ancient buggy; 
the lining of a bright scarlet, a little faded and dim- 
med by time, bordered by a lace of the most gaudy 
pattern; a flaming coat of arms, with splendid 
blazonry and magnificent quarterings, ornamented 
each pannel of this strange-looking tub, into which, 
for default of steps, you mounted by a ladder. 

** Eh, father,” said I, ** what have we here? this 
is surely not the * 

“ Ay, captain,” said the good priest, as a smile of 
proud satisfaction curled his lip, “that’s ‘the con- 
vaniency ;’ and a pleasanter and an easier never did 
man sit in—a little heavy, to be sure; but then one 
can always walk up the hills, and if they’re very 
stiff ones entirely, why it’s only throwing out the 
ballast.” 

«The ballast !—what do you mean?” 

*‘ Just there,”’ said he, pointing with his whip to 
some three or four huge pieces of lime-stone rock 
that lay in the bottom of the gig; “‘ there’s seven— 
may be eight stone weight; every pound of it.” 

** And for heaven’s sake,” said I, “why do you 
carry that mass of rubbish along with you?” 

T°l] just tell you, then. The road has holes in it 
you could bury your father in, and when the conva- 
niency gets into one of them, she has a way of 
springing up into the air, that, if you’re not watch- 
ing, is sure to pitch you out—may be into the bog at 
the side—may be on the beast’s back: I was once 
actually thrown into a public house window, where 
there was a great deal of fun going on, and the 
bishop came by before I extricated myself. 1 assure 
you I had hard work to explainit to his satisfaction.” 
There was a lurking drollery in his eye, as he said 
these last few words, that left me to the full as much 
puzzled about the accident as his worthy diocesan. 
* But look at the springs,” he continued, “ there’s 
metal for you! and do you mind the shape of the 
body ? it’s for all the world like the ancient curricu- 
lum. And look at Bathershin himself—the ould 
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varmint! sure, he’s classical too—hasn’t hea Roman 
nose? and ain’t [ a Roman myself! So get up, 
captain—ascendile ad currum—get into the shay. 
And now for the doch an dhurra—the stirrup-cup, 
Mrs. Doolan; that’s the darlin’. Ah, there’s 
nothing like it! 
** «Sit mihi lagena 
Ad summum plena.’ 


‘‘ Here, captain, take a pull—beautiful milk-punch !” 
Draining the goblet to the bottom, which I confess 
was no unpleasant task, I pledged my kind hostess, 
who, courtesying deeply, refilled the vessel for 
Father Tom. 
“That's it, Mary; froth it up, acushla. Hand it 
here, my darling,—my blessing on ye.” 


As he spoke, the worthy father deposited the reins | 


at his feet, and lifted the cup with both hands to his 
mouth; when, suddenly, the little window over the 
inn-door was burst open, and a loud tally-ho shouted 
out in accents the wildest I ever listened to. I had 
barely time to catch the merry features of poor Tip- 
perary Joe, when the priest’s horse, more accustomed 
to the hunting-field than the high-road, caught up 
the welcome sound, gave a wild toss of his head, 
cocked up his tail, and, with a hearty bang of both 
hind legs against the front of the chariot, set off down 
the street as if the devil were after him. Feeling 
himself at liberty, as well as favoured by the ground, 
which was all down hill, the pace was really terrific. 
It was some time before I could gather up the reins, 


as Father Tom, jug and all, had been thrown, at the | 


first shock, on his knees, to the bottom of the con- 
vaniency, where, half-suffocated by fright and the 
milk-punch, that went wrong with him, he bellowed 
and coughed with all his might. 


* Howld him tight—ugh, ugh, ugh! not too hard— | 
don’t chuck him for the love of—ugh, ugh, uh! the 


reins is rotten, and the traces no better—ugh, ugh, 


uh! Bad luck to the villains, why didn’t they} 


catch his head?—and the halters exrecrabilis. The 
damned fool! how he yelled !” 

Almost fainting with laughter, I pulled my best 
at the old horse, not, however, neglecting the priest’s 
caution about the frailty of the harness. This, how- 
ever, was not the only difficulty I had to contend 
with, for the curriculas, participating in the galloping 
action of the horse, swung upwards and downwards, 
backwards and forwards, and’ from one side to the 
other—all at once, too—in a manner so perfectly 
addling, that it was not before we reached the first 
turnpike, that I succeeded in arresting ovr progress. 
Here a short halt was necessary for the priest to re- 
cover himself, and examine whether either his bones 
or any portion of the harness had given way: both 
had happily been found proof against mishaps, and 


drew from the reverend father strong encomiums | 


upon their merits; and, after a brief delay, we re- 


sumed our road, but at a much more orderly and be- | 


coming pace than before. 

Once more ex route, | bethought me it was high 
time to inquire about the direction we were about to 
travel, and the probable length of the journey ; for I 
confess I was sadly ignorant as to ‘he geography of 


the land we were travelling; and the only point! | 


attempted to keep in view, was the number of miles 


we were distant from the capital. ‘The priest's reply ; 


was, however, any thing but instructive to me, con- 
sisting merely of a long eatalogue of names, in which 
the syllables * kill,” * whack,” “ nock,” “ shock,” 


and “bally,” jostled and elbowed each other in the 
rudest fashion imaginable;—the only intelligible 


| portion of his description being, that a blue mountain, 
| searcely perceptible in the horizon, lay about half- 
way between us and Murranakilty. 





CHAPTER XXXIV.—Txe Mountain Pass. 


On the whole, the journey to me was a delightful 
| one, and certainly not the least pleasant portion of 
| my life in Ireland. Endowed—partly from his in- 
dividual gifts, partly from the nature of his sacred 
functions—with influence over all the humble ranks 
in life, the good priest jogged along with the assur- 
ance of a hearty welcome wherever he pleased to 
halt, the only look of disappointment being when he 
declined some proffered civility, or refused an invita- 
| tion to delay his journey. The chariot was well 
| known in every town and village, and scarcely was 
}the rumble of its wheels heard coming up the 
| *street,”” when the population might be seen as- 
sembling in little groups and knots, to have a word 
with ‘the father”—to get his blessing—to catch his 
eye, or even obtain a nod from him. He knew every 
| one and every thing, and with a tact which is be- 
lieved to be the prerogative of royalty, he never mis- 
called a name, nor mistook an event. Inquiring 
| after them, for soul and body, he entered with real 
interest into all their hopes and plans, their fears 
and anticipations, and talked away about pigs, 
| penances, purgatory, and potatoes, in a way that 
| showed his information, on any of these matters, to 
be of no mean or common order. 

By degrees our way left the more travelled high- 
road, and took by a mountain tract through a wild 
romantic line cf country beside the river Shannon. 
No villages now presented themselves, and indeed 
but little trace of any -habitation whatever: large 
misshapen mountains, whose granite sides were 
searce concealed by the dark fern, the only vegeta- 
tion that clothed them, rose around and about us. 
In the valleys some strips of bog might be seen with 
| little hillocks of newly-cut turf, the only semblance 
| of man’s work the eye could rest on. ‘Tillage there 
| Was none. A dreary silence, too, reigned through- 
jout. I listened in vain for the bleating of a lamb or 
| the solitary tinkle of a sheep-bell; but no—save the 
cawing of the rooks, or the mournful ery of the 
plover, I could hear nothing. Now and then, it is 
true, the heavy flapping of a strong wing would 
| point the course of a heron soaring towards the river, 
but his low flight even spoke of solitude, and showed 
| he feared not mag, in his wild and dreary mountains. 
At intervals we could see the Shannon winding along, 
| far, far down below us, and I could mark the islands 
| in the bay of Scariff, with their ruined churches and 
one solitary tower; but no sail floated on the sur- 
| face, nor did an oar break the sluggish current of the 
| Stream. It was, indeed, a dreary scene, and some- 
| how my companion’s manner seemed coloured by its 
influence, for scarcely had we entered the little valley 
that led te this mountain track, than he became 
silent and thoughtful, absorbed in reflection, and 
| when he spoke, either doing so at random, or in a 
vague and almost incoherent way, that showed his 
ideas were wandering. 

I remarked that, as we stopped at a little forge 
| Shortly after day-break, the smith had taken the 
priest aside and whispered to him a few words, at 
which he seemed strangely moved; and as they 
spoke together for some moments in an under-tone, I 
| perceived by the man’s manner and gesture, as well 
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as by the agitation of the good father himself, that 
something of importance was being told. Without 
waiting to finish the little repair to the carriage 
which had caused our halt, he remounted hastily, 
and, beckoning me to take my place, drove on at a 
pace that spoke of haste and eagerness. I confess 
that my curiosity to know the reason was great, but 
as [ could not with propriety ask, nor did my com- 
panion seem disposed to give the information, I soon 
relapsed into a silence unbroken as his own, and we 
travelled aleng for some miles without speaking. 
Now and then the priest would make an effort to re- 
lieve the weariness of the way by some remark upon 
the scenery, or some allusion to the wild grandeur 
of the pass; but it was plain he spoke only from 
constraint, and that his mind was occupied on other 
and very different thoughts. It was now wearing 
late, and yet no trace of any house or habitation 
could I see, where to rest for the night. Not wish- 
ing, however, to interrupt the current of my friend’s 
thoughts, | maintained my silence, straining my 
eyes on every side, from the dark mountains that 
towered above me, to the narrow gloomy valley that 
lay several hundred feet beneath our track—but all 
in vain. The stillness was unbroken, and not a 
roof, not even a smoke-wreath could be Seen far as 
the view extended. 

The road by which we travelled was scarped from 
the side of a mountain, and for some miles pursued 
a gradually descending course. On suddenly turn- 
ing the angle of a rocky wall that skirted us for 
above a mile, we came in sight of a long reach of 
the Shannon upon which the sun was now setting in 
all ite golden lustre. The distant shore of Munster, 
rich in tillage and pasture-land, was lit up, too, with 
corn-field and green meadow, leafy wood and blue 
mountain, all glowing in their brightest hue. It 
was a vivid and a gorgeous picture, and I could have 
looked on it Jong with pleasure, when suddenly I 
felt my arm grasped by a strong finger. I turned 
round, and the priest, relaxing his hold, pointed down 
into the dark valley below us, as he said in a low 
and agitated voice—* Y ou see the light—it is there— 
there.”” Quickening our pace by every effort, we 
began rapidly to descend the mountain by a zig-zag 
road, whose windings soon lost us the view I have 
meutioned, and left nothing but the wild and barren 
mountains around us. Tired as our poor horse was, 
the priest pressed him forward, and regardless of the 
broken and rugged way, he seemed to think of 
nothing but his haste, muttering between his teeth 
with a low but rapid articulation, while his face grew 
flushed and pale at intervals, and his eye had all the 
lustrous glare and restless look of fever. I en- 
deavoured, as well as I was able, to occupy my 
mind with other thoughts, but with that invincible 
fascination that turns us ever to the side we try to 
shun, I found myself again and again gazing on my 
companion’s countenance. Every moment now his 
agitation increased ; his lips were firmly closed ; his 
brow contracted; his cheek flattened, and quivering 
with a nervous spasm, while his hand trembled vio- 
lently as he wiped the big drops of sweat that rolled 
in agony from his forehead. 

At last we reached the level, where a better road 
presented itself before us, and enabled us so to in- 
erease our speed that we were rapidly coming up 
with the light, which, as the evening closed in, 
seemed larger and brighter than before. It was now 
that hour when the twilight seems fading into night, 
a gray and sombre darkness colouring every object, 
but yet marking grass and rock, pathway and river 
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with some seeming of their noonday hues, so that as 
we came along I could make out the roof and walls 
of a mud cabin built against the very mountain side, 
in the gable of which the light was shining. A 
rapid, a momentary thought flashed across my mind 
as to what dreary and solitary man could fix his 
dwelling-place in such a spot a8 this, when in an in- 
stant the priest suddenly pulled up the horse, and, 
stretching out one hand with a gesture of listening, 
whispered—“ Hark!—did you not hear that?’ As 
he spoke, a cry, wild and fearful, rose through the 
gloomy valley—at first in one prolonged and swell- 
ing note, then broken as if by sobs, it taltered, sunk, 
and rose again wilder and madder, till the echoes, 
catching up the direful sounds, answered and re- 
peated them, as though a chorus of unearthly spirits 
were calling to each other through the air. 

‘©O God! too late—too late,’’ said the priest, as 
he bowed his face upon his knees, and his strong 
frame shook in agony. ‘O Father of mercy,” he 
cried, as he lifted his eyes, bloodshot and tearful, 
toward heaven, “ forgive me this—and if unshriven 
before thee .” Another cry, more frantic than 
hefore, here burst upon us, and the priest, muttering 
with rapid utterance, appeared lost in prayer. But 
at him I looked no longer, for straight before us on 
the road, and in front of the little cabin, now not 
above thirty paces from us, knelt the figure of a 
woman, whom, were it not from the fearful sounds 
we had heard, one could scarce believe a thing of 
life: her age not more than thirty years; she was 
pale as death; not a tinge, not a ray of colour 
streaked her bloodless cheek; her black hair, long 
and wild, fell upon her back and shoulders, strag- 
gling and disordered ; her hands were clasped as she 
held her stiffened arms straight before her. Her 
dress bespoke the meanest poverty, and her sunk 
cheek and drawn-in lips betokened famine and starva- 
tion. As I gazed on her almost breathless with awe 
and dread, the priest leaped out, and hurrying for- 
ward, called out to her in Iris} but she heard him 
not, she saw him not;—dead to every sense, she re- 
mained still and motionless. No feature trembled, 
no limb was shaken; she knelt before us like an 
image of stone; and then, as if by some spell that 
worked within her, once more gave forth the heart- 
rending cry we heard at first. Now, low and plain- 
tive, like the tighing night-wind, it rose fuller and 
fuller, pausing and continuing at intervals, and then 
breaking into short and fitful efforts, it grew wilder 
and stronger, till, at last, with one outbreak, like the 
overflowing of a heart of misery, it ceased abruptly. 

The priest bent over her and spoke to her; he 
called her by her name, and shook her several times, 
but all in vain. Her spirit, if indeed present with 
the body, had lost all sympathy with things of earth. 

“God help her,” said he; ‘God comfort her. 
This is sore affliction.” 

As he spoke he walked towards the little cabin, 
the door of which now stood open. All was still 
and silent within its walls. Unused to see the 
dwellings of the poor in Ireland, my eye ranged over 
the bare walls, the damp and earthen floor, the few 
and miserable pieces of furniture; when suddenly 
my attention was called to another and sadder spec- 
tacle. In one corner of the hovel, stretched upon a 
bed, whose poverty might have made it unworthy of 
a dog to lie in, lay the figure of a large and power- 
fully-built man, stone dead. His eyes were closed, 
and the chin bound up with a white cloth, and a 
sheet, torn and ragged, was stretched above his cold 
limbs, while on either side of him two candles were 
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burning. His features, though rigid and stiffened, 
were manly, and even handsome; the bold character 
of the face heightened in effect by his beard and 
moustache, which appeared to have been let grow 
for some time previous, and whose black and waving 
curl looked darker, from the pallor around it. Some 
lines there were about the mouth that looked like 
harshness and severity, but the struggle of departing 
life might have caused them. 

Gently withdrawing the sheet that covered him, 
the priest placed his hand upon his heart. It was 
evident to me from his manner, that he still believed 
him living; and as he rolled back the covering he 
felt for his hand. Suddenly starting, he fell back 
for an instant, and as he moved his fingers back- 
wards and forwards I saw that they were covered 
with blood. I drew near, and now perceived that 
the dead man’s chest was laid open by a wound of 
several inches in extent. The ribs had been cut 
across, and some portion of the heart or lung 
seemed to protrude. At the slightest touch of the 
body the blood gushed forth anew, and ran in streams 
upon him. His right hand, too, was cut across the 
entire palm—the thumb nearly severed at the joint. 
This appeared to have been rudely bound together; 
but it was evident, from the nature and the size of 
the other wound, that he could not have survived it 
many hours. 

As I looked in horror at the frightful spectacle be- 
fore me, my foot struck at something beneath the bed. 
I stooped down to examine, and found it was a car- 
bine, such as dragoons usually carry. It was broken 
at the stock and bruised in many places, but still 
seemed not unserviceable. Part of the butt-end was 
also stained with blood. The clothes of the dead 
man, clotted and matted with gore, were also there, 
adding, by their terrible testimony, to the dreadful 
fear that haunted me. Yes, every thing confirmed 
it,—murder end crime had been there. A low, mut- 
tering sound near made me turn my head, and I saw 
the priest kneeling beside the’ bed, engaged in 
prayer. His head was bare, and he wore a kind of 
searf of blue silk, and the small case that contained 
the last rites of his church was plaeed at his feet. 

Apparently lost to all around, save the figure of 
the man that lay dead before him, he muttered, with 
ceaseless rapidity, prayer after prayer, stopping, ever 
and anon, to place his hand on the cold heart, or to 
listen, with his ear upon the livid lips; and then re- 
suming, with greater eagerness, while the big drops 
rolied from his forehead, and the agonizing torture 
he felt convulsed his entire frame. 

‘*O God!” he exclaimed, after a prayer of some 
minutes, in which his features worked like one in a 
fit of epilepsy—* O God, is it then too late !” 

He started to his feet as he spoke, and bending 
over the corpse, with hands clasped above his head, 
he poured forth a whole torrent of words in Irish, 
swaying his body backwards and forwards, as his 
voice, becoming broken by emotion, now sunk into a 
whisper, or broke into a discordant shout :—* Shaun, 
Shaun,” cried he, as stooping down to the ground 
he snatched up the little crucifix and held it before 
the dead man’s face, at the same time he shook him 
violently by the shoulders, and cried, in accents I 
ean never forget, some words aloud, among which 
alone I could recognise the word—Thea, the Irish 
word for God. He shook him till the head rocked 
heavily from side to side, and the blood oozed from 
the opening wound, and stained the ragged covering 
of the bed. At this instant the priest stopped sud- 


denly, and fell upon his knees, while, with a low, 
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faint sigh, he who seemed dead lifted his eyes and 
Jooked around him, his hands grasped the sides of 
the bed, and, with a strength that seemed super- 
natural, he raised himself to the sitting posture. 
His lips were parted and moved, but without a sound, 
and his filmy eyes turned slowly in their sockets 
from one object to another, till, at length, they fell 
upon the little crucifix that had dropped from the 

riest’s hand upon the bed. In an instant the corpse- 
like features seemed inspired with life—a gleam of 
brightness shot from his eyes—the head nodded for- 
ward a couple of times, and I thought I heard a dis- 
cordant, broken sound issue from the open mouth, 
and, a moment after, the head dropped upon the 
chest, and the hands relaxed, and he fell back witha 
crash, never to move more. 

Overcome with horror, I staggered to the door, and 
sank upon a little bench in front of the cabin. The 
cool air of the night soon brought me to myself, and 
while, in my confused state, I wondered if the whole 
might not be some dreadful dream, my eyes once 
more fell upon the figure of the woman, who still 
knelt in the attitude we had first seen her. Her 
hands were clasped before her, and from time to time 
her wild cry rose into the air, and woke the echoes 
of that silent valley. A faint moonlight lay in broken 
patches around her, and mingled its beams with the 
red glare of the little candles within, as their light 
fell upon her marble features. From the cabin J 
could hear the sounds of the priest’s voice, as he con- 
tinued to pray without ceasing. As the hours rolled 
on nothing changed, and when, prompted by curio- 
sity, I looked within the hovel, I saw the priest still 
kneeling beside the bed, his face pale, and sunk, and 
haggard, as though months of sickness and suffering 
had passed over him. 

I dared not speak—lI dared not disturb him, and I 
sat down near the door in silence. 

It is one of the strange anomalies of our nature, 
that the feelings which rend our hearts with agony 
have a tendency, by their continuance, to lull us into 
slumber. The watcher by the bed-side of his dying 
friend—the felon in his cell, but a few hours before 
death, sleep—and sleep soundly. The bitterness of 
grief would seem to blunt sensation, and the mind, 
like the body, can only sustain a certain amount of 
burden, after which it succumbs and yields; so I 
found it amid this scene of horror and anguish, with 
every thing to excite that can operate upon the 
mind ;—the woman stricken motionless and sense- 
less by grief—the dead man as it were recalled to 
life by the words that were to herald him into life 
everlasting—the old man, whom I had known but as 
a gay companion, displayed now before my eyes in 
all the workings of his feeling heart, called up by 
the afflictions of one world and the terrors of another; 
and this in a wild and dreary valley, far from man’s 
dwelling. Yet, amid all this, and more than all, the 
harassing conviction that some deed of blood, some 
dark hour of crime had been here at work, perhaps 
to be concealed forever, and go unavenged, save of 
Heaven—and yet, with this around and about me, I 
slept. How long I know not; but when I woke 
the mist of morning hung in the valley, or rolled, in 
masses of cloud-like vapour, along the mountain-side. 
In an instant, the whole scene of the previous night 
was before me, and the priest still knelt beside the 
bed and prayed. I looked for the woman, but she 
was gone. 

The noise of wheels, at some distance, could now 
be heard on the mountain-road ; and as I walked 
stealthily from the door, I could see three figures de- 
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scending the pass followed by acar and horse. As 
they came along, I marked that beneath the straw on 
the car, something protruded itself on either side, 
and this, [ soon saw, was a coffin. As the men ap- 
proached the angle of the road they halted, and 
seemed to converse in an eager and anxious manner, 
when suddenly one of them broke from the others, 
and, springing to the top of a low wall that skirted 
the road, continued to look steadily at the house for 
some minutes together. The thought flashed on me 
at the moment, that perhaps my being a stranger to 
them might have caused their hesitation, so I waved 
my hat a couple of times above my head. Upon 
this they resumed their march, and in a few minutes 
more were standing beside me. One of them, who 
was an old man, with hard, weather-beaten features, 
addressed me, first in Irish, but correcting himself, 
at once asked, in a low, steady voice :— 

‘* Was the priest in time? Did he get the rites ?”’ 

I nodded in reply; when he muttered, as if to 
himself :— 

**God’s will be done. Shaun didn’t tell of Ho- 

A 

“ Whisht! father—whisht!” said one of the 
younger men, as he laid his hand upon the old man’s 
arm; while he added something in Irish, gesticu- 
lating with energy as he spoke. 

“Is Mary come back, sir?’’ said the third, as he 
touched his hat to me respectfully. 

“The woman—his wife?” said I; “I have not 
seen her to-day.” 

“She was up with us, at Kiltimmon, at two 
o'clock this morning, but wouldn’t wait for us. She 
wanted to get back at once, poor crayture. She 
bears it well, and has the stout heart.—Faith, may 
be before long she’!! make some others faint in their 
hearts, that have stricken hers this night.” 

** Was she calm, then?” said I. 

“As you are this minute; and sure enough she 
helped me, with her own hands, to put the horse in 
the car; for, you see, I couldn’t lift the shaft with 
my one arm.” 

I now saw that his arm was bound up, and but- 
toned within the bosom of his great coat. 

The priest now joined us, and spoke jor several 
minutes in Irish; and, although ignorant of all he 
said, I could mark, in the tone of his voice, his look, 
his manner, and his gesture, that his words were 
those of rebuke and reprobation. The old man heard 
him in silence, but without any evidence of feeling. 
The others, on the contrary, seemed deeply affected, 
and the younger of the two, whose arm was broken, 
seemed greatly moved, and the tears rolled down his 
hardy cheeks. 

These signs of emotion were evidently displeasin 
to the old man, whose nature was of a sterner an 
more crue] mould; and, as he turned away from the 
father’s admonition, he moved past me, muttering, 
as he went :— 

“ Isn’t it all fair ’—blood for blood; and sure they 
dhruv him to it.” 

After a few words from the priest, two of the party 
took their spades from the car, and began digging the 
gtave; while Father Loftus, leading the other aside, 
talked to him for some time. 

** Be gorra,” said the old man, as he shovelled the 
earth to either side, ** Father Tom isn’t like himself, 
at all, at all. He used to have pity, and the kind 
word for the poor, when they were turned out on the 
world to starve, without as much as a sheaf of straw 
= lie ,Upon, or potatoes enough for the children 

eat. 








“ Whisht, father, or the priest will hear ye,”’ -said 
the younger one, looking cautiously around. 

*¢ Sorrow, bit o’ me cares; if he does, it’s thruth 
I’m telling.—You are not long in these parts, sir, av 
I may make so bowld ?” 

“No,” said I, * I’m quite a stranger.” 

“Well, any how, ye may understand that this 
isn’t a fine soil for a potato-garden; and yet, the 
devil a other poor Shaun had, since they turned him 
out on the road last Michaelmas-day, himself, and 
his wife, and the little gossoon—the only one they 
had, too—with a fever and ague upon him. The 
poor child, however, didn’t feel it long, for he died 
ten days after. Well, well! the ways of God there’s 
no saying against. But sure, if the little boy didn’t 
die, Shaun was off to America, for he tuk his pas- 
sage, and got a sea-chest of a friend, and was all 
ready to go; but you see, when the child died, he 
could not bring himself to leave the grave; and there 
he used to go and spend half of his days fixing it, and 
settling the sods about it, and wouldn’t take a day’s 
work from any of the neighbours; and at last he 
went off one night, and we never knew what was 
become of him till a pedlar brought word that he and 
Mary was living in Claun Beg, away from every 
body, without a friend to say, ‘God save you !’—It’s 
deep enough now, Mickey—there’s nobody will turn 
him out of this.—And so, sir, he might have lived 
for many a year; but when he heerd that the boys 
was up, and going to settle a reckoning with Mr. 
Tarleton ‘ 

“Come you,” cried the priest, who joined us at 
the moment, and from whose look I could perceive he 
was evidently displeased at the old man’s communi- 
cativeness—* come you; the sooner you all get back 
the better. We must look after Mary, too; for God 
knows where she is wandering. And now let us 
put the poor boy in the earth.” 

With slow and sullen steps the old man entered 
the house, followed by the others. I did not accom- 
pany them, but stood beside the grave, my mind fall 
of all I heard. Ina few minutes they returned, car- 
rying the coffin, one corner of which was borne b 
the priest himself. Their heads were bare, and their 
features were pale and care-worn. They placed the 
body in the grave, and gazed down after it for some 
seconds. The priest spoke a few words, in a low, 
broken voice, the very sounds of which, though their 
meaning was unknown to me, sunk deep into my 
heart. He whispered for an instant to one of the 
young men, who went into the cabin and speedily 
returned, carrying with him some of the clothes of 
the deceased, and the old carbine that lay beneath 
the bed. 

‘Throw them in the grave, Mickey—throw them 
in,” said the priest. ‘* Where’s his coat?” 

“Tt isn’t there, sir,” said the man. “ That’s 
every thing that has a mark of blood upon it.” 

‘Give me that gun,” cried the priest; and at the 
same moment he took the carbine by the end of the 
barrel, and by one stroke of his strong foot snapped 
it at the breech. ‘‘ My curse be on you,” said he, 
as he kicked the fragments into the grave; * there 
was peace and happiness in the land before men 
knew ye, and owned ye. Ah! Hugh,” said he, 
turning his eyes fiercely on the old man, “I never 
said ye hadn’t griefs and trials, and sore ones, too, 
some of them; but, God help you, if ye think that 
an easy conscience and a happy home can be bought 
by murder.” ‘The old man started at the words, and 
as his dark brow loured, and his lip trembled, I drew 
near to the priest, fearful lest an attack might be 
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madeonhim. “Ay, murder, boys—that’s the word, 
and no less. Don’t tell me about righting your- 
selves; and blood for blood, and all that. here’s 
acurse upon the land where these things happen, 
and the earth is not lucky that is moistened with the 
blood of God’s creatures.” 

“Cover him up—cover him up!” said the old 
man, shovelling in the earth, so as to drown the 
priest’s words, “and let us be going. We ought 
to be back by six o’clock, unless,” added he, with a 
sarcastic bitterness that made him look like a fiend— 


“unless your reverence is going to set the police on | 


our track.”’ 

“God forgive you, Hugh, and turn your heart,” 
said the old man, as he shook his outstretched hands 
athim. As he spoke these words he took me by the 
arm, and led me within the house. I could feel his 
hand tremble as it leaned upon me, and the big tears 
rolled down his cheeks in silence. 


We sat down in the little cabin, but neither of us | 


spoke. After some time we heard the noise of the 
cart-wheels and the sound of voices, which grew 
fainter and fainter as they passed up the glen, and, 
at length, all became still. 

** And the poor wife,” said I, “ what, think you, 
has become of her ?” 

* Gone home to her people, most likely,’ answered 
the priest. “ Her misfortunes will make her a home 
in every cabin. None so poor, none so wretched as 
not to succour and shelter her. But let us hence.” 

We walked forth from the hovel, and the priest, 
closing the door after him, fastened it with a padlock 
that he had found within, and then placing the key 
upon the door-sill, he turned to depart; but, suddenly 
stopping, he took my hand in both of his, and said, 
in a voice of touching earnestnéss :-— 

“ This has been a sad scene. Would to God you 
had not witnessed it. Would to God, rather, that it 
might not have occurred. But promise me, on the 
faith of a man of honour, and the word of a gentle- 
man, that what you have seen this night you reveal to 
no man, until I have passed away myself, and stand 
before that judgment to which we all are coming.” 

“TI promise you faithfully,” said 1. “ And now 
let us leave a spot that has thrown a gloom upon my 
heart, a life long will never obliterate.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXV.—Tue Journey. 


As we issued from the glen the country became 
more open, patches of cultivation presented them- 
selves, and an air of comfort and condition superior 
to what we had hitherto seen was observable in the 
dwellings of the country people. The road led 
through a broad valley bounded on one side by a 
chain of lofty mountains, and on the other separated 
by the Shannon from the swelling hills of Munster. 
Deeply engaged in our thoughts, we travelled along 
for some miles without speaking. The scene we 
had witnessed was of that kind that seemed to forbid 
our recurrence to it, save in our own gloomy reflec- 
tions. We had not gone far when the noise of horse- 
men on the road behind us induced us to turn our 
heads. They came along at a sharp trot, and we 
could soon perceive that although the two or three 
foremost were civilians, they who followed were 
dragoons. I thought I saw the priest change colour 
as the clank of the acccutrements struck upon his 
ear. I had, however, but little time for the observa- 
tion, as the party soon overtook us. 
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“You are early on the road, gentlemen,” said a 


strong, powerfully-built man, who, mounted upon a 
gray horse of great bone and action, rode close up 
beside us. 

“ Ah, Sir Thomas, is it youn?” said the priest, 
affecting at once his former easy and indifferent man- 
ner. ‘I'd rather see the hounds at your back than 
those beagles of King George there. Is there any 
thing wrong in the country ?” 

“Let me ask you another question,” said the 
knight in answer. ‘ How long have you been in it, 
and where did you pass the night, not to hear of 
what has occurred ?” , 

“Faith, a home question,” said the priest, sum- 
moning up a hearty laugh to conceal his emotion; 
“but if the trath must out, we came round by the 
priory at Glenduff, as my friend here being an Eng- 


” 


| lishman—may I beg to present him to you—Mr. 


Hinton—Sir Thomas Garland—he heard wonders of 
the monks’ way of living up there, and I wished to 
let him judge for himself.” 

** Ah, that accounts for it,’’ said the tall man to 
himself. “We have had a sad affair of it, Father 
Tom. Poor Tarleton has been murdered.” 

‘* Murdered !”” said the priest, with an expression 
of horror in his countenance I could scarcely believe 
feigned. 

* Yes, murdered. The house was attacked a little 
after mid-night. The party must have been a large 
one, for while they forced in the hall-door, the hag- 
gard and the stables were seen in a blaze. Poor 
George had just retired to bed, a little later than 
usual, for his sons had returned a few hours before 
from Dublin, where they had been to attend their 
college examination. The villains, however, knew 
the house well, and made straight forhis room. He 
was up in an instant, and, seizing a sabre that hung 
beside his bed, defended himself with the courage of 
desperation against them all. The scuffle and the 
noise soon brought his sons to the spot, who, although 
mere boys, behaved in the most gallant manner. 
Overpowered at last by numbers, and covered with 
wounds, they dragged poor Tarleton down the stairs, 
shouting out as they went, ‘Bring him down to 
Freney’s—let the bloody villain see the black walls 
and the cold hearth he has made before he dies.’ It 
was their intention to murder him onthe spot where, 
a few weeks before, a distress for rent had been 
executed against some of the tenants. He grasped 
the banisters with a despairing clutch, while, fixing 
his eyes upon his servant who had lived with him 
for some years past, he called out to him in his agony 
to save him; but the fellow came deliberately for- 
ward and held the flame of a candle beneath the 
dying man’s fingers, until he relaxed his hold and 
fell back among his murderers. Yes, yes, father, 
Henry Tarleton saw it with his own eyes, for while 
his brother was stretched senseless on the floor, he 
was struggling with the others at the head of the 
staircase: and strange enough too, they never hurt 
the boys, but when they had wreaked their ven- 
geance on the father, bound them back to back, and 
left them.” 

“ Can they identify any of them ?” said the priest, 
with intense emotion in his voice and manner. 

“ Scarcely, I fear; their faces were blackened and 
they wore shirts over their coats. Henry thinks he 
could swear to two or three of the number; but our 
best chance of discovery lies in the fact, that several 
of them were badly wounded, and one in particular, 
whom he saw cut down by his father’s sabre, was 
carried down stairs by his comrades bathed in blood.” 


~ 
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He didn’t recognise him?” said the priest, 
eagerly. 

**No: but here comes the poor boy, so I'll wish 
you good-morning.” 

He put spurs to his horse as he spoke and dashed 
forward, followed by the dragoons; while at the 
same moment, on the opposite side of the road, a 
young man—pale, with his dress disordered, his arm 
in a sling—rode by. He never turned a look aside; 
his filmy eye was fixed, as it were, on some far-off 
object, and he seemed scarce to guide his horse, as 
he galloped onward over the rugged road. 

The priest relaxed his pace to permit the crowd of 
horsemen to pass on, while his countenance once 
more assumed its drooping and despondent look, 
and he relapsed into his former silence. 

“You see that high mountain to the left there,” 
said he, after a long pause. ‘ Well, our road lies 
round the foot of it; and, please God, by to-morrow 
evening we'll be some five-and-twenty miles on the 
other side, in the heart of my own wild country, 
with the big mountains behind you, and the great 
blue Atlantic rearing its frothing waves at your feet.” 
He stopped for an instant, and then grasping my arm 
with his strong hand, continued in a low distinct 
voice :—** Never speak to me nor question me about 
what we saw last night, and try only to remember it 
asadream. And now let me tell you how I intend 
to amuse you in the far west.” 

Here the priest began a spirited and interesting de- 
scription of the scenery and the people—their habits, 
their superstitions, and their pastimes. Sustaining 
the interest of his account with legend and story— 
now grave, now gay; sometimes recalling a trait 
from the older history of the land; sometimes detail- 
ing an incident of the fair or the market, but always 
by his wonderful knowledge of the peasantry, their 
modes of thinking and reasoning, and by his imita- 
tion of their figurative and forcible expressions, able 
te carry me with him whether he took the mountain’s 
side for his path—sat beside some cotter’s turf-fire— 
or skimmed along the surface of the summer sea in 
the frail bark of an Achill fisherman. 

I learned from him that in the wild region where 
he lived, there were above fifteen thousand persons, 
scarce one of whom could speak or understand a 
word of English. Of these, he was not only the 
priest, but the ruler and the judge. Before him all 
their dispates were settled—all their differences re- 
conciled. His word, in the strongest sense of the 
phrase, was a law—not, indeed, to be enforced by 
bayonets and policemen, by constables and sheriffs’ 
officers—but one which in its moral force demanded 
obedience, and would have made him who resisted 
it an outcast among his follows. 

‘*We are poor,” said the priest, ‘but we are 
happy. Crime is unknown amongst us, and the 
blood of man has not been shed in strife for fifty 
years within the barony. When will ye learn this 
in England? When will ye know that these people 
may be led, but never driven—that they may be per- 
suaded, but never compelled? When will ye con- 
descend to bend so far the prerogative of your birth, 
your riches, and your rank, as to reason with the 
poor and humble peasant that looks up to you for 
protection? Alas, my young friend, were you to 
ask me what is the great source of misery of this un- 
happy land, I should tell you, the superior intelli- 
gence of its people. I see a smile, but hear me out. 
Unlike the : easantry of other countries, they are not 
content. Their characters are mistaken, their traits 
misconstrued—partly from indifference, partly from 
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| prejudice, and in a great measure because it is the 
fashion to recognise in the tiller of the soil a mere 
drudge, with scarce more intelligence than the cattle 
in his plough, or the oxen in his team; but here you 
have a people quick, sharp-sighted, and intelligent, 
| able to scan your motives with ten times the accu- 
| racy you can guess at theirs; suspicious, because 
| their credulity has been abused ; revengeful, because 
their wild nature knows no other vindicator than 
| their own right arm; lawless, for they Jook upon 
your institutions as the sources of their misery and 
the instruments of your tyranny towards them ; reck- 
| less, for they have nothing to lose; indolent, for they 
[have nothing to gain. Without an effort to win 
| their confidence or secure their good-will, you over- 
whelm them with institutions—cumbrous, compli- 
| cated, and unsuitable; and while you neglect or 
despise all appeal to their feelings or affections, 
you place your faith in your suldiery or a special 
|commission. Heaven help you! you may thin 
them off by the gallows and transportation, but 
the root of the evil is as far from you asever. You 
do not know them—you will not know them: more 
| prone to punish than prevent, you are satisfied with 
| the working of the Jaw, and not shocked with the 
| accumulation of crime : and when, broken by poverty 
| and paralyzed by famine, a gloomy desolation spreads 
over the land, you meet in terms of congratuiation to 
talk over tranquillized Ireland.” 

In this strain did the good priest continue to de- 
| velope his views concerning his country; the pivot 
| of his argument being, that to a people so essentially 
| different in every respect, English institutions and 
| English laws were inadequate and unsuitable. 
| Sometimes I could not only follow, but agree with 
him. At others, I could but dimly perceive his 
meaning and dissent from the very little I could 
catch. Enongh of this, however. Ina biography 
so flimsy as mine, politics would play but an un- 
seemly part; and even were it otherwise, my oppor- 
tunities were too few and my own incapacity too 
great to make my opinions of any value, on a sub- 
ject so complicated and so vast. Still the topic 
served to shorten the road, and when towards evening 
we found ourselves in the comfortable parlour of the 
little inn at Ballyhocsousth, (.2nglicé—Town of the 
Fight of Flails,) so far had we both regained our 
spirits that once more the priest’s jovial good hamour 
irradiated his happy countenance, and I myself, 
hourly improving in health and strength, felt already 
the bracing influence of the mountain air, and that 
strong sense of liberty, never more throughly appre- 
ciated than when regaining vigour after the suffer- 
ings of a sick bed. 

We were seated by an open window looking out 
upon the landscape. It was aftersunset, and the tall 
shadows of the mountains were meeting across the 
lake, like spirits who waited for the night-hour to 
interchange their embraces. A thin pale crescent of 
a new moon marked the blue sky, but did not dim 
the lustre of the thousand stars that glittered round 
it. All was hushed and still, save the deen note of 
the rail, or the measured plash of oars heard from a 
long distance. The rich meadows that sloped down 
to the water sent up their delicious odours in the 
balmy air, and there stole over the senses a kind of 
calm and peaceful pleasure that such a scene at such 
an hour can alone impart. 

“ This is beautiful—this is very beautiful, father,” 
said I. 
| So it is, sir,” said the priest. “ Let no Trish- 
| man wander for scenery: he has as much right to go 
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travel in search of wit and good-fellowship. We} them all that has the courage to come down and ask 
don’t want for blessings. All we need is, to know | for his money, face to face, but they set up a pair of 
how to enjoy them. And believe me, there is a| fellows they call John Doe and Richard Roe—there’s 
plentiful feast on the table if gentlemen would only | names for you. Did you ever hear of a gentleman 
pass down the dishes. And now, that reminds me— | in the county with names like that? but that’s not 
what are you drinking?—negus. I wouldn’t wish | the worst of it, for you see even these two chaps 
it to my greatest enemy. But to be sure, I am/ can’t be found. It’s trath I’m telling you, and some 
always forgetting you are not one of ourselves. | people go so far as to say that there is no such people 
There, reach me over that square decanter. It) at all, and it’s only a way they have to worry and 
wouldn’t have been so full now if we had had poor) annoy country gentlemen with what they call a 
Bob here—poor fellow: but one thing is certain, | fiction of the law; and my own notion is, that the law 


wherever he is, he is happy. I believe I never told | 
you how he got into his present scrape.” 

* No, father; and that’s precisely the very thing | 
I wish to ask you.” | 

** You shall hear it, and it isn’t a bad story in its | 
way: but don’t you think the night air is a little too 
much for you—shall we close the window ?”’ 

“* If it depend on me, father, pray leave it open.” 

Ha, ha, I was forgetting again,” said the old | 
fellow, laughing roguishly, “stella sunt amaniium | 
oculi,as Pharissays. ‘There now, don’t be blushing, 
but listen to me. 

‘It was somewhere about last November that 
Bob got a quiet hint from some one at Daly’s that | 
the sooner he got out of Dublin the more eonducive 
it would be to his personal freedom, as varions writs 
were flying about the capital afterhim. He took the 
hint, and set off the same night, and reached his | 
beautiful chateau of Newgate without let or molesta- | 
tion—which having victualled for the winter, he| 
could, if necessary, sustain a reasonable siege against | 
any force the law was likely to bring up. The house | 
had an abundant supply of arms—there were guns | 





is nothing but lies and fiction from beginning to end.’ 

“A very loud cheer from Bob’s audience pro- 
claimed how perfectly they coincided in his opinion ; 
and a keg of whisky being brought into the lawn, 
each man drained a glass to his health, uttering at 
the same time a determination with respect to the 
law officers of the crown, that boded but little happi- 
ness to them when they made a tour in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

“In about a week after this there was a grand 
drawing home; that’s, you understand, what we cal] 
in Ireland, bringing in the harvest; and sure enough, 
the farm-yard presented a very comely sight, with 
ricks of hay, and stacks of corn, and oats, and barley, 
and out-houses full of potatoes, and in fact every 
thing the country produces, besides cows and horses, 
sheep, pigs, goats, and even turkeys, for most of the 
tenants paid their rents in kind, and as Bob was an 
easy landlord, very few came without a little present 
—a game-cock, a jack-ass, a ram, or some amusing 
beast or other. Well, the next day—it was a fine 
dry day with a light frost, and as the bog was hard, 
Bob sent them all away to bring in the turf. Why, 


that figured in ’41, pikes that had done good service | then, but it is a beautiful sight, captain, and I wish 
a little later, swords of every shape—from the two- you saw it; may be two or three hundred cars all 
handed weapon of the twelfth century to a Roman | going as fast as they can pelt, on a fine bright day 
pattern made out of a scythe by a smith in the| with a blue sky and a sharp air, the boys standing 
neighbourhood ; but the grand terror of the country up in the kishes driving without rein or halter— 
was an old four-pounder of Cromwell’s time, that| always at a gallop—for all the world like Ajax, 
the major had mounted on the roof, and whose effects, | Ulysses, and the rest of them that we read of; and 





if only proportionately injurious to the enemy to the 
results nearer home, must indeed have been a formi- 
dable engine; for the only time it was fired—I 
believe to celebrate Bob’s birth-day—it knocked 
down the chimney with the recoil, blew the gardener 
and another man about ten feet into the air, and | 
hurled Bob himself through a sky-light into the | 
housekeeper’s room. No matter for that, it had a 
great effect in raising the confidence of the country 
people, some of whom verily believed that the ball 
was rolling for a week after. 

‘Bob, I say, victualled the fortress, but he did 
more—for he assembled all the tenants, and in a 
short but pithy speech he told them the state of his 
affairs, explaining with considerable eloquence what 
a misfortune it would be for them if by chance they 
were to lose him for a Jandlord. 

** «See now, boys,’ said he, ‘there’s no knowing 
what misfortune wouldn’t happen ye; they’d put a 
receiver on the property—a spalpeen with bailiffs | 
and constables after him—that would be making you | 
pay up the rent—and faith I wouldn’t say but may | 
be he’d ask you for the arrears.’ 

“¢QOh, murther, murther! did any one ever hear | 
the like?’ the people cried on every side, and Bob, | 
like a clever orator, continued to picture forth addi- | 
tional miseries and misfortunes to them, if such a| 
calamitous event were to happen, explaining at the 
same time the contemptible nature of the prosecution | 
practised against him. 

** No, boys,’ cried he, ‘ there isn’t a man among 





the girls, as pretty craytures .as ever you threw an 
eye upon: with their short red petticoats, and their 
hair plaited and fastened up at the back of their 
heads: on my conscience, the Trojan women was 
nothing to them. But to come back. Bob Mahon 
was coming home from the bog about five o’clock in 
the evening, cantering along on a little dun pony he 
had, thinking of nothing at all, except, may be, the 
elegant rick of turf that he’d be bringing home in the 
nae, when what did he see before him buta 
troop of dragoons, and at their head old Basset, the 
sub-sheriff, and another fellow whose face he had 
often seen in the Four-courts of Dublin. ‘ By the 
martial,’ said Bob, ‘I am done for;’ for he sawina 
moment that Basset had waited until all the country 
people were employed at a distance to come over and 
take him. However, he was no ways discouraged, 
but brushing his way through the dragoons, he rode 
up beside Basset’s gig, and taking a long pistol eut 
of the holster, he began to examine the priming as 
cool as may be. 

“** How are you, Nick Basset?’ said Bob; ‘and 
where are you going this evening ?” 

‘¢* How are you, major?’ said Basset, with his 
eye all the while upon the pistol. ‘It is an un- 
pleasant business—a mighty unpleasant business to 
me, Major Bob,’ says he; ‘but the truth is, there is 
an execution against you, and my friend here, Mr. 
Hennessy Mr. Hennessy—Major Mahon 








' asked me to come over with him, because as I knew 


you-——’ 
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‘« Well, well,’ said Bob, interrupting him. ‘Have| ‘Don’t I know that as well as you?’ said Bob; 
you a writ against me—is it me you want?’ *but can’t you do as you are bid? and when you’ve 
“ * Nothing of the kind, Major Mahon. God forbid | done it, take the pony and gallop over to the bog, 
we'd touch 2 hair of your head. It’s just a kind of | and tell the people to throw the turf out of their carts 
capias, as I may say, nothing more.’ and gallop up here as fast as they can.’ 
“* And why did you bring the dragoons with you?’; ‘He'd scarcely said it when Nick called out, 
said Bob, looking at him mighty hard. ‘Now, major, for the farm-yard if you please.” And 
“Basset looked very sheepish, and didn’t know | so taking Hennessy’s arm, he walked out, followed 
what to say, but Mahon soon relieved him— | by the two big bailiffs, that never left them for a 
*** Never mind, Nick, never mind, you can’t help moment. ‘T'o be sure it was a great sight when they 
your trade; but how would ye look if I was to raise got outside and saw all the ricks and stacks as thick 
the country on ye ?” jee they could stand; and so they began counting 
} 
| 
| 
| 





“* Vou wouldn’t do the like, major—but surely, | and putting them down on paper, and the devil a 
if you did, the troops-——’ thing they forgot, not even the boneens and the ban- 

‘The troops !’ said Bob; *God help you! we'd | tams, and at last Nick fixed his eye upon the little 
be twenty—ay, thirty to one. See now, if I give a| door into the loft, upon which now two great big 
whistle, this minute F padlocks were hanging. 

“*Don’t distress yourself, major,’ said Basset,| ‘1 suppose it’s oats you have up there, major?” 
*for the decent people are a good six miles off at! said he. 
the bog, and couldn’t hear you if you whistled ever! ‘** No, indeed,’ said Bob, looking a little confused. 








so loud.’ ««*May be seed potatoes ?” said Hennessy. 

“The moment he said this, Bob saw that the old} “* Nor it neither,’ said he. 
rogue was up to him, and he nto wonder within; ‘Bailey, it’s likely? cried Nick; ‘it isa fine 
himself what was the best to BE done. dry loft.’ 


“* See now, Nick,’ said he, ‘it isn’t like a friend| ‘No,’ said Bob, ‘it is empty.’ 
to bring up all these red coats here upon me, before; * And with that he endeavoured to turn them away 
my tenantry, disgracing me in the face of my people. | and get them back into the house; but old Basset 
Send them back to the town, and go up yourself | turned back, and fixing his eye upon the door, shook 
with Mr. Hennessy there, and do whatever you have | his head for a couple of minutes. 


to do.’ «+ Well,’ said he, ‘for an empty loft it has the 
«No, no,’ screamed Hennessy, ‘I'll never part! finest pair of padlocks I ever looked at. Would 

with the soldiers.’ there be any objection, major, to our taking a peep 
“*Very well,’ said Bob, ‘take your own way, | into it?’ 

and see what will come of it.’ “¢ None,’ said Bob; ‘ but I haven’t a ladder that 
“ He put spars to his pony as he said this, and was | long in the place.’ 

just striking into the gallop, when Nick called out—| ‘*I think this might reach,” said Hennessy, as 


“« \Wait a bit, major, wait a bit. If we leave the| he touched one with his foot that lay close along 
dragoons where we are now, will you give us your | the wall, partly covered with straw. 


word of honour not to hurt or molest us in the dis-| ‘Just the thing,’ said Nick; while poor Bob 
charge of our duty, nor let any one else do so?” hung down his head and said nothing. With that 

“*T will,’ said Bob, ‘now that you talk reason-/| they raised the ladder and placed it against the door. 
ably ; I'll treat you well.’ “* Might I trouble you for the key, Major Mahon” 


** After a little parley it was settled that part of the | said Hennessy. 
dragoons were to wait on the road, and the rest of *6*] believe it is mislaid,’ said Bob, in a kind of 
them in the lawn before the house, while Nick and | sulky way, at which they both grinned at each other, 
his friend were to go through the ceremony of seizing | as much as to say, ‘ We have him now.’ 

Bob’s effecte, and make an inventory of every thing| ‘You'll not take it amiss then, major, if we 
they could find. . break the door?’ said Nick. 

“** A mere matter of form, Major Mahon,’ said he:| ‘* You may break it, and be hanged,’ said Bob, 
“we'll make it as short as possible, and leave a/as he stuck his hands into his pockets and walked 
couple of men in possession; and as I know the | away. 
affair will be arranged in a few days r “¢This will do,’ cried one of the bailiffs, taking 

“*OFf coarse,’ says Bob, laughing; ‘ nothing | upa big stone as he mounted the ladder, followed by 
easier. So come along now, and let me show you | Nick, Hennessy, and the other. 
the way.’ “It took some time to smash the locks, for the 

“When they reached the house Bob ordered up| were both strong ones, and all the while Nick ak 
dinner at once, and behaved as politely as possible, | his friend were talking together in great glee, but 
telling them it was early and they would have plenty | poor Bob stood by himself against a hay-rick, look- 
of time for every thing in the evening. But whether | ing as melancholy as might be. At last the locks 
it was that they had no appetite just then, or that} gave way and down went the door with a bang. 
they were not over easy in their minds about Bob | The bailiffs stepped in, and then Nick and the others 
himself, they declined every thing, and began to set | followed. It took them a couple of minutes to satisfy 
about their work. Toit they went with pen and | themselves that the loft was quite empty, but when 
ink, putting down all the chairs and tables, the | they came back again to the door, what was their sur- 
eracked china, and the fire-irons, and at last Bob left | prise to discover that Bob was carrying away the lad- 
them counting over about twenty pairs of old top- | der upon his shoulders to a distant part of the yard. 
boots that stood along the wall of his dressing-room.| “* Holloa, major,’ cried Basset, ‘don’t forget us 

“*Ned,’ said Bob to his own man, ‘ get two big | up here.’ 
padlocks and put them on the door of the hay-loft as| “** Devil a fear of that,’ said Bob, ‘ few that know 








fast as you ean.’ you ever forget you.’ 
“*Sure itis empty, sir,’ said Ned; ‘barrin’ the | “«We are quite satisfied, sir,” said Hennessy, 
rats, there’s nothing in it.’ | * what you Said was perfectly correct.’ 
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**And why didn’t you believe it before, Mr. 
Hennessy? You see what you have brought upon 
yourself.’ 

“* You are not going to leave us up here, sir,’ 
cried Hennessy: ‘ will you venture upon false im- 
prisonment ?” . 

*+1’d venture on more than that, if it were need- 
ful; but see now, when you get back don’t be pre- 
tending that I didn’t offer to treat you well—little as 
_ deserved it. l asked you to dinner, and would 

ave given you your skin full of wine afterwards, 
but you preferred your own dirty calling, and so take 
the consequences.’ 

** While he was speaking a great cheer was heard, 
and all the country people came galloping into the 
yard with their turf cars. 

“*Be alive now, my boys,’ cried Bob. * How 
many cars have you?’ 

“* Seventy, sir, here, but there is more coming.’ 

“* That'll do,’ said he: ‘so now set to work and 
carry away all the oats, and the wheat, the hay, 
barley, and potatoes ; let some of you take the calves 
and the pigs, and drive the bullocks over the mountain 
to Mr. Bodkin’s; don’t leave a turkey behind you, 
boys, and make haste, for these gentlemen have so 
many engagements I can scarcely prevail on them 
to pass more than a day or two amongst us.’ 

** Bob pointed as he spoke to the four figures that 
stood trembling at the hay-loft door. A loud cheer, 
and a roar of Jaughter to the full as loud, answered 
his speech; and at the same moment to it they went, 
loading their cars with the harvest or the live stock 
as fast they could; to be sure, such a scene was 
never witnessed—the cows bleating, pigs grunting, 
fowl cackling, men and women all running here and 
there, laughing like mad, and Nick Basset himself 
swearing like a trooper the whole time that he’d 
have them all hanged at the next assizes. Would 
you believe, the harvest it took nearly three weeks 
to bring home was carried away that night, and 
scattered all over the country at different farms 
where it never could be traced, all the cattle too were 
taken away, and before sunrise there wasn’t as much 
as a sheep or a lamb left to bleat on the lawn. 

“The next day Bob set out on a visit to a friend 
at some distance, leaving directions with his people 
to liberate the gentlemen in the hay-loft in the course 
of the afternoon. The story made ‘a great noise in 
the country, but before people were tired laughing at 
it an action was entered against Bob for false im- 
prisonment, and heavy damages awarded against 
him: so that you may see there was a kind of poetic 
justice in the manner of his capture, for after all it 
was only trick for trick.” 

The worthy priest now paused to mix another 
tumbler, which, when he had stirred and tasted and 
stirred again, he pushed gently before him on the 
table, and seemed lost in revery. 

“ Yes,” said he half aloud, “ it is a droll country 
we live in, and there’s not one of us doesn’t waste 
more ingenuity and display more cunning in getting 
rid of his fortune than the cleverest fellows else- 
where evince in accumulating theirs. But you are 
looking a little pale, I think: these late hours won’t 
suit you, so I’] just send you to bed.” 

I felt the whole force of my kind friend’s advice, 
and yielding obedience at once, I shook him by the 
hand and wished him good night. 








CHAPTER XXXVI.—Murranakury. 


Ir my kind reader is not already tired of the 
mountain-road and the wild west, may I ask him— 
dare [ say her?—to accompany me a little farther, 
while I present another picture of its life? 

You see that bold mountain, jagged and rugged in 
outline, like the spine of some gigantic beast, that 
runs far out into the Atlantic, and ends ina bold, 
abrupt headland, against which the waves from the 
very coast of Labrador are beating, without one inter- 
vening rock to break their force. Carry your eye 
along its base, to where you can mark a little clump 
of alder and beech, with here and there a taper poplar 
interspersed, and see if you cannot detect the gable 
of a long, low, thatched house, that lies almost 
buried in the foliage. Before the door a little patch 
of green stretches down to the shore, where a sandy 
beach, glowing in al] the richness of a morning sun, 
glitters with many a shell and brilliant pebble,— 
that, then, is Murranakilty. But approach, I beg 
you, a little nearer, Jet me suppose that you have 
traced the winding W that little bay, crossing the 
wooden bridge over the bright trout stream, as it 
hastens on to mingle its waters with the ocean; you 
have climbed over the rude stile, and stopped for an 
instant to look into the holy well, in whose glassy 
surface the litthke wooden crucifix above is dimly 
shadowed, and, at length, you stand upon the lawn 
before the cottage. Whata glorious scene is now 
before you! On the opposite side of the bay, the 
mountain, whose summit is lost among the clouds, 
seems as it were cleft by some earthquake’s force, 
and through its narrow gorge you can trace the blue 
water of the sea passing in, while each side of the 
valley is clothed with wood. The oak of a hundred 
years, here sheltered from the rude wind of the 
Atlantic, spreads its luxuriant arms, while the frothy 
waves are breaking at its feet. High, however, 
above their tops you may mark the irregular outline 
of a large building, with battlements, and towers, 
and massive walls, and one tall and loopholed turret, 
that rises high into the air, and around whose sum- 
mit the noisy rooks are circling in their flight. That 
is Kilmorran Castle, the residence of Sir Simon 
Bellew. There, for centuries past, his ancestors 
were born and died; there, in the midst of that wild 
and desolate grandeur, the haughty descendants of 
an ancient house lived on from youth to age, sur- 
rounded by all the observances of feudal state, and 
lording it far and near, for many a mile, with a sway 
and power that would seem to have long since 
passed away. 

You carry your eye seaward, and I perceive your 
attention is fixed upon the smal] schooner that lies 
anchored in the offing; her topsail is in the clews, 
and flaps lazily against the mast, as she rolls and 
pitches in the breaking surge. ‘The rake of her low 
masts, and the long boom that stretches out far 
beyond her taffrail, have, you deem it, a somewhat 
suspicious look; and you are right. She is La 
Belle Louise, a smuggling craft from Dieppe, whose 
crew, half French, half Irish, would fight her to the 
gunwale, and sink with, but never surrender her. 
You hear the plash of oars, and there now you can 
mark the eight-oared gig springing to the stroke, as 
it shoots from the shore, and heads out to sea. Sir 
Simon loves claret, and, like a true old Irish gentle- 
man, he drinks it from the wood; there may, there- 
fore, be some reason why those wild-looking red caps 
have pulled in shore. 
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CHAPTER V. 
“Oh! mother—yet no mother.”—Savage. 


“TIT gap no intention of offending you, dearest 


mother,” whispered Basil, when at length the sub- | 


siding of Lady Annesley’s emotion seemed to justify 
his addressing her. But, to his great surprise, on 
the withdrawal of her hands from her face to enable 
her to reply, her countenance had so completely 
resumed its usual rigidity, that all apology appeared 
superfluous. He now attempted to take into his 
own one of the hands which had been screening 
those stern features, but it was obstinately fixed to 
her side. 

‘Believe me, I had no intention of offending you,’ 
reiteratcd the young man, with still more earnest 
affection. 

“Your excuses are a deeper offence than your 
indiscretion,” replied Lady Annesley, in a harsh 
voice. ** Your coming hither at all has disturbed 
and thwarted me. Your conduct, now you are 
here, seems scarcely likely to reconcile me to your 
disobedience.” 

‘*Dearest mother!” cried Basil, stung by her se- 
verity out of his habitual deference of reserve, “* you 
well know that your wishes are laws to me,—that I 
would sacrifice my happiness here and hereafter for 
your sake.” 

“You are a large talker, Basil,” interrupted Lady 
Annesley. ‘It is easy to protest—easy to undertake 
services or sacrifices that can never be required of 
you. I requested you to abstain for the present, 
from visiting the Grange.—Yet, you are here!” 

“‘] have already explained my motives,” cried 


, 


understand that my presence here must be importu- 
nate. But if you would only permit.me for this one 
night to take your place—” 

“I have already expressed my pleasure on that 
point.” 

“At least, since you judge me too restless or 
careless for a nurse, (though you used to praise my 
care when I waited upon yourself during your attack 
| of ague last year,) at Jeast, there is Hanna to relieve 
;you. Hannah is a stout, active, busy girl, who 

would be none the worse for wanting, occasionally, a 
| night’s rest.” 
“She is not to be trusted. The young are ever 
| inefficient watchers. With them ‘the spirit may be 
| willing, but the flesh is weak.’—They have no 
| distracting thoughts to keep their senses on the 
| alert,—no cares to render them wakeful. They lay 
| their heads on their pillows, and are in Heaven till 
morning; and when they attempt the watcher’s chair 
of penace, fancy their heads upon their pillows!” 
| Jfit be on that account you refuse my services,” 
observed Basil. ‘1 promise you, mother, that I 
| have cares enough in my keeping, both of my own 
and of other people, to keep me as wakeful as you 
could desire.” 
Again did Lady Annesley intently examine her 
| son. 
| “You have no right to have cares of your own,” 
said she, ‘‘ and I advise you to be cautious how you 
become care-keeper for others. Your own hour will 
come. You have your share, Basil in the typical 
| inheritance of the sons of Adam,—the thorns which 
| the earth was condemned to bring forth in punish- 
|ment for the sin of our common parents. Such is 
| the commandment of a jealous God !”’ 


Basil, eagerly —“ already pledged myself to immedi-| “I am more in fear of the penalty entailed upon 
ate departure. If you wish it, mother, I will not} my head by the fall of man,” observed Basil, in a 
wait till to-morrow—I will be off this very night. | low voice, * than of having to answer for any sins of 
I can return to Lyndhurst,—I can sleep at the inn. | my own parents. But, as I said before, mother, if it 
It is late. The fellow who brought my baggage | be because you think me a sleepy-head that you deny 
will scarcely be persuaded to return for it to-night. | me the pleasure of relieving your guard for this one 
But early in the morning he shall be here, in time to | night—” 
enable me to start by the first coach.” ** Once for all, it is not on that account,” said Lady 
Lady Annesley gazed a moment upon the young Annesley in an angry voice. ‘* You were not wont, 
and handsome face, on which the most earnest sin- Basil, to be so pertinacious, or so inquisitive. 
cerity was painted at that moment. ‘“ Abide here| Amend the fault before we meet again; and show 
to-night, my son,” said she, calinly, at the close of | me that it is already repented by immediate com- 
her scrutiny. ““ Another time, be more acquiescent.”’ | pliance with my requests. Retire to rest, that you 
“But I assure you, dearest mother, I should be | may be stirring the earlier.—Yonder is your bed- 
well accommodated at Lyndhurst; and it may be as | candle.-—Good night.” 
well to be there in waiting for the coach. I—” | Basil Annesley was conscious at that moment of a 
** You will remain here, if you please!” interrupted | choaking sensation in his throat, such as he had 
Lady Annesley, in a cold and positive tone. ‘Itis,| often experienced in childhood, when unjustly 
as you observe, late; and the hour is unseemly for | chidden; and which now almost suggested resistance 
traversing the fields. The forest produces inconve- | to an authority thus harshly exercised. He remain- 
nient neighbours, and dangerous company. The|ed a moment doubtful whether to fling himself at 
illness of my poor Nicholas proceeded, in the first} Lady Annesley’s feet, aud implore a more motherly 
instance, from a rough encounter on the road, one | entreatment; or stand forth reprovingly in all the 
evening at dusk, on his return from conveying my | energy of his youthful sense of her injustice, and 
letters to the post. I pray you, therefore, to remain | hazard a still stronger appeal. But that moment- 
here.”’ ary pause recalled to his generous mind that his 
“‘ Certainly, if such be your desire.” mother was harassed by fatigue, and care-worn by 
“But not the less to hasten your departure at an the danger of her faithful servant; and he determined, 
early hour to-morrow. I will even take my leave of} as his filial piety had so ofien determined before, to 
you to-night, Basil; for I must watch through the submit and be patient. 
small hours, to enable poor Dorcas to take some; After imprinting a kiss upon the slender hand 
sleep; and shalt probably retire to rest as you are | which, if no longer obstinately withheld from him, 
stirring.” was far from encouragingly held forth, he took the 
**As you please, dear mother,” replied the dispi-| candle from the marble table, hastily lighted it, and 
rited young man, perceiving by her tone and gesture | silently withdrew; eager to give vent, in his own 
that these words implied dismissal for the night. ; chamber, to the emotions contending in his heart. 
“If you must indeed watch by the poor old man, Ican| But on his arrival there, he was struck by the 
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order in which his things were laid out for him; and 
the more than usual care with which his comfort 
had been provided for.—Hoping to obtain an inter- 
view with old Dorcas, and entreat her influence with 
her lady, to obtain him his due share in the family 
vigils, he strove to discover some deficiency enti- 
tling him to ring for assistance.—Impossible !— 
Every thing was in its place—every thing forthcom- 
ing; the kettle beside the fire,—the boot-jack and 
slippers beside the chair. 

“ [can at all events summon Hannah, on pretence of 
wishing to becalled before daybreak,” said he, musing. 

Having fulfilled his intention, he anxiously await- 
ed the tap at the door, announcing the usually 
assiduous attendance of the active damsel. But no 
knock was heard,—no Hannah made her appearance ; 
and when weary of waiting and having twice poked 
up the fire into a blaze to beguile his impatience, he 
ventured to ring again, the same silence prevailed. 
Nothing was audible but the shrill whistling of the 
wind in the old corridor; and now and then, a squeak 
and a scuffle among the merry mice, coursing each 
other in brigades, by moonlight, in the deserted 
chambers above. 

A third time did Basil make the attempt, which, 
he trusted, would summon poor Dorcas for a moment 
from the chamber of the invalid, which lay at the 
extremity of an adjoining passage. But, lo! when, 
instead of the expected tap, the door revolved slowly 
upon its hinges, it was his mother, and not her 
attendant, who stood before him !— 

“Are you in want of any thing, that you thus 
disturb the house ?”’"—said she gravely. ‘I thought 
I had been careful in supplying all you could possibly 
need to-night.” 

“I merely rang for Hannah, to say that——” 

‘Hannah has retired to bed, and Dorcas is 
retiring,” persisted Lady Annesley. When you 
released me just now,I took up my post for the 
night beside the sick man; satified that, having 
carefully arranged your room with my own hands 
previous to joining you at tea, no further attendance 
would be wanting.—Is there any thing I can procure 
or do for you?” 

**Could I have entertained the least idea, dearest 
mother, that yon had already given yourself all this 
troable on my account——” 

“1 ask you again, is there any thing further I can 
do for yout—Be quick!—my presence is required 
elsewhere.” 

“ Nothing on earth.” 

“You rang, then, to summon the girl for a need- 
less attendance ?”’ 

“*] rang to request I might be called at the earliest 
hour of morning, to secure my obedience to your 
orders,”’ replied Basil, proadly. 

“Did you suppose that I should leave the hour of 
your rising tochancet Be satisfied !—You shall be 
called betimes. And now, let me entreat you to 
abstain from further disturbance. You are in the 
house of sickness—perhaps to become, before morn- 
ing, the house of death !” 

asil stood confounded at the unmerited harshness 
of his mother; and did not recover his self-possession 
for many minutes after Lady Annesley quitted the 
room. His heart was now sorer than before. He 


was more than ever stung by her severity, on finding 
it coupled with the vigilance of mother-love which 
had presided over the arrangements of his chamber. 
He felt that he must, indeed be a grievous offender, 
since the affections of her heart were thus controlled 
by the sternness of her displeasure. 
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He now flung himself despondingly into a seat 
before the fire; and placing his feet upon the old 
fashioned fender, and fixing his eyes upon the heavy 
brass dogs supporting the crackling To s upon the 
hearth, tried to feel himself at home. it is strange 
how often the habitation familiar to us from infancy, 
seems less familiar and less a home to us, than the 
dwelling of the stranger. For the life and soul of 
him Basil could not feel athome. He kept dreading 
the re-entrance of his mother for further reprehension, 
i. equally feared to bolt the door against her return, 

est she should take offence at this seeming defiance. 
His very thoughts, under the influence of such 
impressions, did not seem secure from her intrusion. 
There were subjects on which he felt afraid to pon- 
der. There were people he dared not pass in review 
or recall with the tenderness of memory, lest he 
should suddenly find the severe eye of Lady Annes- 
ley fixed upon his face, prepared to scan and 
scrutinize the nature of his feelings. 

Most people are conscious of the sort of disbur- 
thenment of thought and sentiment apt to follow 
a transition from cities to the country. In the quiet 
of the first night spent out of town, disjointed 
images reconnect themselves; ideas and conclusions 
assume a regular train of thought; and Basil experi- 
enced all the desire of one suddenly enfranchised 
from the rabble and tumult of London, to dwell upon 
the course of recent events, and determine more 
consideringly what portion of his loves and friend- 
ships had been lavished in vain. 

ut it was no moment for such reveries. The 
dread of his mother’s reappearance was potent over 
his mind, as over that of a child the terror of a mid- 
night apparition.—His thoughts were paralyzed.— 
He could not even feel freely at that moment. 

Wandering surmises hastily traversed his brain 
with regard to the mysterious portrait he had seen 
that evening, and the still more mysterious emotions 
betrayed by his mother. Painfully-pleasing visions 
flitted before his eyes of the bright form of Esther— 
his own Esther,—his beloved Esther! But just as 
her eyes seemed gazing into his, the creaking of the 
wainscoat seemed to indicate from without the 
approach of Lady Annesley ; and the light of the fire 
appeared a reflection of that which had recently 
brightened the chamber from the taper held in the 
hand of his mother. 

The night was beginning to be tempestuous. As 
the moon had set, the winds were rising ;—beatin 
menacingly against the crazy walls of the old 
Grange, as if to demand how they dared so long tu 
withstand the attacks of time and tide; and roaring 
in the vast chimney, as though to inquire the mean- 
— an unwonted inmate in that room. 

y degrees the storm rose into fierceness. The 
shrill whistling of the winds became a shriek; and 
the arrowy pattering of sleet was heard sharply 
against the windows. 

Under this influence, the spirits of Basil became 
still more and more depressed. He was incapable of 
even the sensations of comfort imparted by a warm 
fireside, when listening to the storm without. He 
was an intruder in his mother’s hoase,—he was an 
alien from his mother’s heart. Lady Annesley had 
secrets in which she rejected his participation,—she 
had cares for which she disdained his solace.—At 
that moment, Basil felt himself to be most unhappy. 

To sit and gaze upon the glowing embers, how- 
ever, afforded little consolation. It is when perplex- 
ed, not when afflicted, that we delight in fire-gazing. 
At length, the warmth which imparted no pleasure, 
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seemed to inspire energy: for suddenly starting up, 
he recalled to mind that the surest way to win his 
mother’s confidence, was implicit obedience; and 


that in order “‘early to rise,” it was expedient to | 


adopt the precept ‘early to bed.”’ 
Midnight had already struck, previous to this good 


resolution; and ere his head had been long upon the | 


pillow, the first hour of morning was sternly announ- 
ced by the crazy old clock gracing the stair-head 
adjoining his chamber. It was unlikely, however, 
that he should hear the striking of a second, for he 
was growing drowsy. His cares assumed a less 
definite pressure; and the shape of Esther hovered 
Jess visibly before his closing eyes.—Easier in spirit 
—easy in position, he forgot the causes of maternal 
oppression and his own subservience to a Jew, and 
fell quietly asleep. 

His dreams, however, soon became unquiet. The 
expressive countenance portrayed by the miniature 
(its handsome features commingled with those of 
Abednego Osalez and of his own face,) seemed to 
mock and perplex his slumbers. Again did his 
stern inother harshly reproach him ; and strange voices 
seemed to mingle in mockery with her upbraidings. 

He woke: he started from his feverish pillow! 
The strange voices were easily explained by the 
fitful moaning of the storm, which now appeared to 
sink into the sobbing of despair,—now to rise into 
shrieks of eldritch laughter. But there were no faces 
around him to explain the visions of his disquiet. 
He was alone, with scarcely a gleam of light 
emanating from the dying embers on the hearth. 

In another moment, he would have sank down 
again upon his pillow, and fallen once more asleep, 
but that his disturbed imagination conceived an idea, 
that the wailing which at first appeared that of the 
storm without, might after all be the expression of 
human suffering,—the plaintive cries of the dying 
man. His mother might be exposed to the dreadful 
task of watching alone over an agonized bed of 
death ! 

He rose, and flung on his dressing gown. Dis- 
pleased as Lady Annesley might be at his presuming 
to disobey her commands, he would not suffer this. 
He could not forbear !—He would insist upon sharing 
her vigils. Softly opening the door, he proceeded 
without a light along the corridor, hoping to attain 
the door of the apartment, which he knew to have 
been appropriated to the poor old man. But, as he 
advanced, he became again persuaded that those 
mournful moanings really proceeded from the gusts 
of the storm. Nay, as he approached nearer the 
chamber of sickness, these happened to have fallen 
into such momentary stillness, that the beating of 
his own heart seemed almost as audible, as he recog- 
nised, in the dead of the night, the stern voice of 
Lady Annesley reciting aloud the prayers for the 
sick and grievously afflicted, beside the bed of the 
dying man. 

Retreating in haste to his chamber, as if unworthy 
to share a task so solemn, Basil was soon in bed; 
and the momentary chill and movement of his 
exploit seemed to have restored the power of slum- 
ber; for he now slept long.—How long he knew not: 
but a pale grey light was stealing into the chamber, 
when again he opened his eyes. 

And ih’s time, he could not deceive himself. A 
face was bending over his. Not the ideal face of 
Esther however. There was no mistaking it for any 
one of the visages which had haunted his dreams; or 
even for the rosy face of the damsel who, Lady 
Annesley had informed him, was charged to rouse 


| him at daybreak. It was an aged face, withered by 
| time and sorrow—even that of his mother’s ancient 
gentlewoman. 

** Master Basil, I say,—dear Master Basil,” gasped 
the intruder, ‘I have been calling you these five 
minutes.” 

“Thanks, Dorcas, many thanks.—I fear I have 
| been sleeping heavily.—Send me my shaving water, 

and I will be up directly. Is it late,—or am I yet in 
| time ?”” 

“ Hush, sir; speak softly, I beg of you. My lady 
has not been an hour in bed; and having forced her 
to take an anodyne draught after the dreadful night 
she has been passing, so as to ensure her a few 
hours’ rest to meet her further trials, I am greviously 
| afraid of having her waked. Nothing more injurious, 
| Master Basil, than being disturbed when opiates are 
| taking effect; and my poor lady is in no state to bear 
| further extremities. She has not slept till now, 
| these five nights past; nor enjoyed undisturbed 
| slumber from the beginning of the poor old gardener’s 
illness.” 

‘I will be very careful, Dorcas. It had been 
already settled between us, that she was not to he 
disturbed for my departure. I will dress immedi- 
ately, and shall have left the house without her 
knowing it.” 

“It is not that, sir.—I do not wish you to go, 
Master Basil.—I want your help, sir; I am in great 
trouble,—sore trouble and distress!’’—faltered the 
old waiting woman,drawing her hand across her eyes. 

“‘T am inclined to thank God for your being here, 
sir;—and yet I fear my lady will never forgive me 
for having even mentioned the subject to you.—But 
indeed, and indeed, sir, such scenes are too much for 
|her! It would go against my conscience,—nay, I 
believe it is as much as her life is worth—to wake 
her at this moment. Yet indeed, sir; I cannot 
manage him alone.” 

“Are you in need, then, of my assistance for 
Nicholas, Dorcas ?”’ cried young Annesley.—* I will 
be with you in a moment, 

* But you are not aware, sir; I must first apprise 
you,—your kind, gocd heart, Master Basil, would be 
| too much shocked “ 
| My dear Dorcas, it is not the first time I have 
seen a dying man. Even my professional duties 
sometimes lead me to an hospital.” 

‘“* Ay, ay, sir! But not to a death-bed like this. 
It is a hard thing even for me, who have passed 
through enough and to spare of the sorry sights of 
this world, to see my poor old fellow-servant in such 
a condition—But for your young eyes, Master 
Basil,——” 

“Only give me a moment to throw on my 
clothes, “ 

“Tam not without hope, sir, that, startled by your 
| coming, whom he has not seen for months, Nicholas 


} 
| 


|may so far recover his reason as to know you; 
, and then, perhaps, he might compose himself, and be 
| quieted without recourse to violent means, * 

| To violent means?’’—interrupted Basil. “Is 
| the poor fellow, then, bereft of his reason?” 

* He has had repeated attacks of delirium through- 
out his illness. Yesterday morning, the professional 
| gentleman, who comes from Southampton to visit 
| him, found it necessary to place him under restraint. 
| Towards evening, he became calmer; and my lady 
| insisted upon releasing him from the strait-waistcoat. 
Infirm as he is,—feeble,—dying,—she says his vio- 
lence is merely that of words, and that he can do no 
serious injury to himself or others.” 
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“ Gracious Heavens ‘—my mother has been expo- 
sed, then, alone, throughout the night, to the violence 
of a lunatic !” 

“Nicholas was never known, even in his worst 
paroxysms, Master Basil, to lift his hand, or even 
his voice, against my lady. Her presence seems to 
have a soothing power over him, beyond the authority 
or cvercion of the physicians.” 

“ But why, Dorcas, did you not tell me all this 
Jast night? 

“T was sent to bed by my lady, sir, tired and 
exhausted with my struggling against him, without 
so much as an intimation of your arrival; and I am 
convinced, that after so anxiously keeping you away 
from the Grange lest you should witness this mourn- 
ful scene, my lady was in hopes you would be off to 
London without obtaining any suspicion of the 
matter.” 

* How strange!’ faltered young Annesley. 

‘*My lady loves you too well, Master Basil, to 
bear your being unnecessarily troubled !” 

** But herself, Dorcas !”’ 

** My lady is used to trouble 

**My dear, dear mother! 

‘Show me your affection, sir, by lending me your 
assistance, and securing her a few hours sleep: she 
will wake refreshed and comforted. But unless I 
ean prevail upon you to remain, I have not courage 
to undertake him alone, till the doctor comes.” 

Having persuaded the ancient gentlewoman to 
facilitate her own object by leaving him to dress and 
rejoin her, Basil hastily and anxiously accomplished 
his toilet. He was soon at the door from which he 
had so timidly retreated in the dead of night. 

On entering the chamber, he perceived Dorcas, 

stationed on one side of the bed; and, hidden within 
the curtains on the other, weeping and trembling, 
the stout servant girl who had been left in charge of 
the maniac during her companion’s absence. The 
grey light of dawn dimly penetrated the scene; 
alling chiefly on the white head of the venerable 
sufferer, who was propped with pillows, and staring 
around him with the ghastly fixedness characteristic 
of aberration of inteilect. 

“Do not be afraid of approaching him, sir; he is 
quite harmless!”"—said Dorcas, with the bluntness 
of a coarse mind, on seeing her young master hesitate 
beside the door, impressed by thé patriarchial aspect 
of the old man, whose hoary beard had been many 
weeks unshorn.—* Besides, as I said just now, the 
surprise might do him good.” 

“My poor Nicholas!’ faltered young Annesley, 
who had by this time reached the bed. 

“ Who called me !”’ demanded the patient in a hol- 
low voice. 

**T am so sorry to hear that you have been so 
ill, Nicholas,” persisted Basil, avoiding a direct 
reply, with a view to determine his power of recog- 
nition. 

Instead of answering, the old man fixed his glassy 
eyes upon the person who thus unexpectedly present- 
ed himself; and for some moments did not vary the 
dull steadfastness of his gaze. At length, a gradual 
ray of intelligence seemed to brighten that soulless 
stare. 

“]T know you now!” said he, ina low voice. “I 
know you, and I tell you to begone !—What are 
you doing here?—must there be more blood upon 


your hand ? 


"9 


” 





” 
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*“*My poor Nicholas, compose yourself!” said 
Basil, in a soothing voice, bending kindly towards 
him. 

** Your poor Nicholas ?’’—shouted the maniac, at 
the top of his broken voice, causing young Annesley 
to start back.—** How dare you call me your poor 
Nicholas ’—How dare you attempt to cajole me?— 
Away with you !—away, Jew !—I know you, I tell 
you. When first your gold persuaded me unsuspect- 
ingly to do your bidding, I thought you a gentleman, 
—I thought you a man!—And now I spit upon you 
as a false unbelieving Jew !—Away, away, I say ; 





or there is strength enough still in the old man’s gripe 
to tear you limb from limb!” 

‘“* For God’s sake, Mr. Annesley, sir, get away from 
him !”’ screamed the girl, who in the danger of an an- 
other, lost sight of her own. ‘ He will be the death 
of you, sir!” — 

**He shall not go!—I have him fast!"cried the 
maniac, grasping the arm of the unresisting young 
man. 

** Indeed, Master Basil, it will be safer to leave the 
room,’’—cried Dorcas, becoming terrified in her turn. 

“ Basil?—what Basil ?—ay, ay, another of her 
tricks! She wants to impose him upon my lord as 
his grandson; butshe cannotdeccive me! Iam not 
yet so old, or so blind, as not to discover him through 
all his disguises; and from the moment he attempted 
to take the life of my master’s son, I swore his own 
should not be safe if he came hither again.— And now 
I have caught you !—As usual—as usual—as of old 
— stealing into the house like a thief in the dark, when 
others are asleep,—others suffering and weeping ;— 
ay, weeping tears of blood for the sorrows you have 
caused !—My poor young lady !”’ 

Basil Annesley was now becoming really intimi- 
dated; not by the sense of his own danger, but by 
the dread of obtaining surreptitious insight into the 
secrets of his mother. The word “ Jew,’’—the allu- 
sion to blood,—to family sorrow,—to family disgrace, 
—caused his own blood to thrill within his veins. 

“ Be calm my poor old friend,” faltered he, in an 
altered voice, without attempting to disengage his arm 
from the grasp of the lunatic. *‘ Look at me Nicho- 
las!—Recall me to your mind !--Remember little 
Basil—-Basil Annesley !””—A sort of how] instantly 
burst from the iufuriated patient,—a how] termina- 
ting in a burst of frenetic laughter. 

** ANNESLEY, forsooth !’"—cried he. Poor fool, poor 
fool !—poor cover to shame,—poor blind, blind dupe! 
—Annesley t—the victim of a cunning paltry Jew! 
If your name be Annesley, again I say, away, away 
with ye!—Go hide yourself in the grave, as your 
father did before you! He swore he would !—He 
said nothing but death could efface such a dishon- 
our; aviolent death—a bloody death. Butthe drops 
he shed in obtaining it, young man, wrought not half 
the anguish in the heart they burst from, that the 
tears of his repentant widow have wrung out the 
depths of her own. Away with ye, I say again and 
hide yourself,—child of the foulest father and guilt- 








Has not my lord expressly bidden us to | 


jest mother that ever called down upon the head of 
their offspring the judgments of God !”’ 

Basil Annesley shuddered as he listened. The 
trembling fingers of the delirious sufferer still griped 
| his arm. But it was not the feverish hold which 
caused his heart to quail—A heavy hand was upon 
| his shoulder !—His mother stood beside him! 
| Disturbed from her slumbers by the dreadful ery 


spurn you from his gate ’—But there needed no bid- uttered by her distracted charge, Lady Annesley had 
ding of Ais: I wou'd have done it untold!—Even J risen in haste, and hurried, in her night dress, to 


would not witness the shame of my young lady !” 





| his chamber. 
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_ She arrived there just in time to overhear the ter- | 
rible revelations which had driven every tinge of col- | 
our from the cheeks of her son. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Taere are few sunnier or pleasanter mansions in 
the metropolis than the one in Arlington street, inhab- | 


ited by the Maitland family ; overlooking the Green | mother’s apron string, 
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** Out of town,” was the careless reply. 

*¢] fancied that most of the holiday parties were 
broken up.” observed Laura Maitland, whose notion 
of country attraction consisted in a gay mension, 
where thirty people sit down daily to dinner; ina 
hunting country with meets on the Jawn,—or with 
billiards and private theatricals where the sporting is 
indifferent. 

‘* Annesiey is not gone to join a party. Annesley 
goes into the country to be privately flogged with his 
** replied Captain Blencowe 


pert across a trim little garden belted with lilac | jocosely. 


ushes and evergreens; but containing within, a | 
scene of brighter seeming than the gayest London | 
thoroughfare can supply. 

Impossible to conceive a stronger contrast than be- 
tween the stern retreat of Sir Bernard Annesley’s 
widow, and the brilliant abode of Lord Maitland’s 
wife:—the one grim and gloomy as her own care- 
crazed destinies ; the other radiant with gilding and 
varnish, porcelain and or-molu, musical instruments, 
and fashionable caricatures; every thing that mo- 
dern luxury can supply to dazzle the eyes of Time 
with their senseless glitter. 

The Maitlands were, in most respects, showy 
people—heartless people—people of the day—such 
as might be expected where the father is on the 
turf, and the only duties of the mother’s life not dis- 
charged by proxy, are those of a patroness of Al- 
mack’s. Lady Maitland’s daughters were the pro- 
duction of the governess ; Lord Maitland’s son, the 
work of Eton and Sandhurst; and, considering the 
superficial second nature derivable from such 
sources, the young people were amiable enough. 
They did no harm in the world. It was not their 
own fault that they had never been taught to do 

Their town residence was one of those plea- 
sant houses which constitute a charming lounge for 
London idlers. There were always chat, scanda! 





and music waiting till called for at the Maitlands’. 

Before the daughters grew up, her ladyship had 
adopted the system of encouraging morning visiters 
to assist her in frittering away her leisure ;—and 
there appeared no pretext for suddenly opposing an 
obstacle to the tide of busy idleness she had brought 
upon herself. {[t was impossible to say frankly—* I 
no longer desire young men to frequent my house, 
because my daughters are now young women; and 
if they see Laura and Lucy too familiarly, they may 
not be tempted to make them their wives.” The 
thing was, therefore, suffered to go on. 

Besides, the spoiled child of the family, John 
Maitland, the eldest son, was too devoid of rational 
pursuits, to dispense with constant society. John 
hated to be alone with his family. John was in the 
Guards—a fixture in London, and would have made 
himself a considerable nuisance to the family with 
whom he hated to be Jeft alone, unless his pleasure 
had been duly studied. 

His brother officers had consequently the run of 
the sunny drawing-room in Arlington Street. As 
the Dowager-C olonel, old Carrington, often observed, 
“there would have been no getting through the win- 
ter in town, without the Maitlands !’"—a comprehen- 
sive —— fatal to young ladies on their onc a 
ment. It is not often marriages take place in a family, 
where the daughters are only generalized as “‘ the So 
and So's.” 

“What the deuce has become of Annesley?” 
demanded John Maitland of Captain Blencowe, who 
was sitting with them in Arlington Street the day 





after Basil’s departure for Barlingham Grange. 
June—Nov., 1842.—Museum. 96 


“‘ To be tied to it, I suppose you mean,” observed 


‘John Maitland, who was sealing notes ata writing 


table, where his mother had been dictating invita- 


tions. 
“I don’t think she likes him well enough to secure 
his company by coercive means,”’ retorted Blencowe, 


|*I never saw so cold or harsh a woman as Lady 


Annesley.” 

** But where does one meet her, Captain Blen- 
cowe?”’ inquired Lucy Maitland, from the embroid- 
ery-frame at which she sat listening. 

“Lady Maitland may perhaps have met her, five- 
and-twenty years ago. In our time, she has lived 
the life of a recluse.” 

«Then how came you to see her ?’’ 

“I did not come. On the contrary, she came to 
see me. When Basil had that attack of quinsy last 
year, and was so near dying, I wrote to Lady Annes- 
ley, who hurried up totowns I was officiating as 
his nurse, and vow to Heaven, that the sight of her 
severe countenance and mourning dress, from morning 
till night, made me almost as il] as himself.—After 
sitting up with her half a night, I fancied I had been 
in the company of one of the familiars of the Inquisi- 
tion !” 

*“ By Jove, Blencowe—how you do romance !” 
cried John Maitland. ‘To conjure an ugly old 
woman, in a black bombazeen gown, into a familiar 
of the Inquisition !” 

* How could I tell into what she might conjure 
me? She had all the air of a practitioner in the black 
art !—However, with all Lady Amnesley’s apparent 
harshness, if she be half so good a mother as nurse, 
Basil can have no fault to find with her.” 

«But does he find fault?”’—inquired Lucy Mait- 
land, with interest. 

“Basil seldom finds fault with any thing or any 
body, for he is the hest-natured fellow in the world. 
But I suspect that he would sooner arraign the Com- 
mander-in-chief, or the Commander-in-chief’s = 
simo, than allude slightly to his mother. Annesley 
is almost superstitious in his filial devotion.” 

John Maitland looked round from the writing-table 
with a significant gesture towards Blencowe, as if to 
implore silence on so delicate a topic in presence of 
his own mother; while Lucey murmured something 
over her crotchet work that sounded very like com- 
mendation. 

“Tam sadly afraid young —— is likely to 
make a fool of himself!” sententiously interposed 
Colonel Carrington, who was in the habit of esta- 
blishing himself, his half hour per diem, in Lady 
Maitland’s drawing-room, as much as a matter of 
routine, as he ied his morning dose of Harri- 
son’s gout mixture, or his evening digestion-pill ; 
fancying that because the boys of the regiment were 
amused there, he must be amused there also; for it 
had become a matter of course for every ensign, on 
entering the iment, to fall in love with one or 
other of John aitland’s sisters ; and if of sufficient 
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fortune or connexions, to be admitted as a lounger in 
Arlington Street,—the daughters favouring them as 
agreeablé partners, or the mother as eligible pariners 
for life. 

If the Dowager-Colone] formed the same preten- 
sions as his younger and more acceptable brother 
officers, he was admitted with very different views. 
Old Carrington, the butt of the subalterns at mess, 
was also the butt of the Maitlands’ drawing-room, 
nor did they seem aware how many people accept it 
as a sure indication of the ill nature and ill breeding 
of a society to have an established butt as a stimu- 
lant to its attempts at wit. 

One of the many ways in which the old beau lent 
himself to the fulfilment of their purposes, was by 
his jealousy of every good-looking young fellow who 
joined the regiment. ‘Till Wilberton came, Annes- 
Jey had been the object of his antipathy ; and Colonel 
Carrington still rarely neglected an opportunity of 
attacking Basil. On the present occasion, finding 
that no notice was taken of the first discharge of his 
battery, he hazarded a second fire. ‘Iam afraid,’’ 
said he, more articulately, * young Annesley is likely 
to make a fool of himself,—which I sincerely regret. 
Let Lady Annesley be as disagreeable as she may, 
Basil is an only son, and the son of a gallant soldier. 
I should be very sorry, indeed, to see his mother’s 
old age rendered miserable by his ruin.” 

‘In what does Basil make himself a greater fool 
than the rest of us?’ demanded John Maitland, 
——— Blencowe being too much engrossed by 

sucy’s work-basket to take up the cudgels in defence 
of his absent friend.) ‘We areall tolerable asses, 
one way orother. For my part, I look upon Basil 
Annesley as the Solon of the battalion.” 

“Then give me leave to observe, that you say 
very little for the rest of us!’’ said the Colonel, 
crabbedly, setting his long throat in an old-fashioned 
stock. 





“Pretty nearly as much as you deserve,” grace- 
lessly retorted young Maitland. “For instance, he | 
does not ruin himself in perfumes and cosmetics, | 
like Loftus, for the cultivation of whiskers that will 
not grow, and the dispersion of freckles that wi//; or 
like Wilberton, in building cabs and Broughams, 
for the pleasure of seeing those eternal crests and | 
cyphers of his emblazoned in some new fashion. | 
He does not set Graham’s in an uproar, night after 
night, by his bad play, like Blencowe yonder, who | 
is whispering so low to Lucy that 1 conclude that | 
neither of them hear what we are saying.” 

“Did you speak to me?”’ inquired Captain Blen- 
cowe, consciously, suddenly starting up. 

“Nor does he, like you, my dear Colonel,”’ per- | 
sisted John Maitland, “amuse the figurantes at | 
rehearsal, by the stiff-jointed deliberation with which | 
he stalks out of the way when they are clearing the 
oy - for action.” 

olonel Carrington was, just then, troubled with | 
So Severe a fit of coughing, that he heard not a sylla- | 
ble of this rude attack. 

“ You seem to have got your winter cough again, | 
Colonel Carrington ?’’—said Laura Maitland, with | 

retended solicitude; ‘you should try some Arabic | 
ozenges.”’ 

** Nonsense—lozenges!”’ interrupted her brother ; 
“ Carrington’s cough proceeds from asthma. It isa 
very serious thing to trifle with chronic asthma!” 

** I have told you a hundred times, Maitland, that 
it is nothing of the sort,” pettishly interrupted the | 
Dowager-Colonel ; “cannot a man take cold without | 
an habitual asthma ?—You are, in fact the cause of | 
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my catarrh, by throwing up the window at the Club, 
with an east wind blowing in our faces, to shout to 
Harman in his cab about the issue of the pigeon- 
match. It would not have hurt him to get out, or 
you to go out, rather than run the chance of giving 
cold to twenty of your friends.” 

“And aggravating the habitual asthma of the 
twenty-first !—Well, well, my dear Colonel,—I’m 
sorry I mentioned it. I know it isa delicate point; 
—and the men know it is a delicate point, particu- 
larly on field-days, and ina high wind. However, 
many poor fellows in the prime of life are subject to 
= and asthma. Many besides yourself suffer 

rom gout and asthma before they are fifty :—don’t 
they, mother ?”’ 

‘Have you finished sealing those notes, John?” 
demanded Lady Maitland, by way of motherly inter- 
ference. 

* All those that signify; all the elder sons and 
young baronets of decent estate have been des- 
patched. I left the younger brothers and Irish 
dowagers to the last, in case the seal should get too 
warm, and myself too /ukewarm, to escape the charge 
of slovenliness.—We shall still do very well, how- 
ever, for a‘ Lady Maitland requests the honour of 
Lord George Rawdon’s company to a small early 
party on Friday next;’. for if Rawdon were nota 
Lord George, I suppose we might give him a wafer 


at once.” 

“What was that you were saying about gout and 
asthma, Colonel Carrington?’"—demanded Lady 
Maitland, conceiving in her turn, that it might be as 
well to change the conversation. 

“I was saying,” interrupted the Colonel— 
choosing, for his own sake, éo misunderstand her,— 
“that it is a lamentable thing young Annesley 
should be making such a fool of himself.” 

‘“* That is the third time you have repeated your- 
self, Carr, my fine fellow!’ said young Maitland, 
completing the sealing of the last note; ‘and I see 
you are determined we should ask questions. You 
sha’n’t be kept in suspense any longer. How is 
Annesley to make a fool of himself—when—where ? 
—make haste! say your worst, and put him and us 
out of pain.” 

‘*T don’t understand you, Maitland,” again set- 
tling his head uneasily io his stock: “I know no 
more than yourself of his proceedings. The rehear- 
sals I attend, you attend also; and for once that 7 
set foot in Graham’s, you are there twenty times !” 

“ But is there any thing that commits Mr. Annes- 
ley more than the rest of the world, in frequenting 
either of those places?’ inquired Lucy Maitland. 
addressing her question directly to Captain Blen- 
cowe,—as much as to say,—**If you love me, take 
the part of your friend ;” which, 7f he loved her, he 
was the less likely to do. 

«1 trust not—being therein as great a delinquent 
as himself,’ rejoined Blencowe. ‘ But those who 
want to hear Annesley abused, need only listen to 
Wilberton and Carrington—one of whom is jealous 
of him, and the other envious.” 

“Which of them is envious?” inquired Lucy 
Maitland, looking archly up from her work. 

“The man with the least mind of the two;— 
Envy being meaner than Jealousy.” 

Miss Maitland shrugged her shoulders, as if to 
imply the slightness of mental distinction between 
the young Ensign and old Colonel. 

** Wilberton is envious of Basil,” resumed Cap- 
tain Blencowe, “because he is luckier at tennis 
than himself, Carrington is jealous of him, because 
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But you turn away, Miss Maitland! 
you no curiosity to learn why Carrington is jealous | 
of him? 

** None in the world !” | 

«¢ Nor even any to ascertain what Carrington is | 
evidently dying to tell,’ added Captain Blencowe, | 
“concerning poor Annesley’s mode and method of 
playing the fool? 

“Still less! I have great faith in the judgment of 
a@ man so much older than myself as Colonel Car- 
rington,” replied Lucy, trying to command emotions | 
of either anger or sympathy ;— but it would require | 
far more to persuade me that —— so universally 
liked in the world, and loved in the regiment,— | 
whom we see almost daily, and always in so season- 
able a mood and with such gentlemanly habits and | 
feelings,—is disgracing himself.” | 

« My dear Lucy, you are very severe! You for-| 
get to whom you are speaking,” observed her bro- 
ther with mock gravity. : 

“J am speaking to three or four of the intimate 
friends of Mr. Annesley,”’ persisted the young lady, | 





blushing deeply. 
«“‘ We flatter ourselves, that, however grand that | 
title may appear to you, we may have higher quali- | 
fications,” retorted John Maitland. ‘ We fiatter | 
ourselves, (at least so the peerage entitles us,) that 
we are ‘att honourable men.’ We flatter ourselves, 
that we a/l ‘ play the fool,’ as Carrington calls it, if 
not to our heart’s content, to the cortent of our 
enemies—viz. to the heart’s content of our intimate 
friends. You are consequently personal, Miss Lucy 
Maitland, shamefully personal, when you talk about 
Annesley’s disgracing himself, because his friend 
yonder says he is playing the fool. Understand for 
the future, my dear little sister, that nobody dis- 
graces himself now-a-days, whose name does not 
appear in the Saturday Gazette or the Sunday weed 
papers.” . 
«Then Basil Annesley is safe, I suppose,” said 
the old Colonel, spitefully, giving his head this} 
time a shake in his stock, as violent as though he 
were trying the strength of the vertebre,—* for he is 
too insignificant, in point of fortune and family, to | 
achieve either of these evils.” 
«IT was sure you would claim exemption for him, | 
Carr, on some friendly grounds or other!” cried 
John Maitland, laughing outright. But take cour- | 
age! Insignificant as we all are, no one knows at| 
what honours we may arrive. The least people, as | 
well as the greatest, pretend now-a-days to the dis- | 
tinction of bankruptey. The fellow who supplies | 





” 





| nothing. 


Have | houses of his acquaintance, where he knew it to be 


a ee or? and of all the “truths stranger than 
ction”’ of fashionable life, few appear less credible 
to novices, than the facility of keeping up appear- 
ances, with a rent roll of twenty thousand a-year, on 
which twenty-five thousand a-year is owing. 

It seemed impossible even to Blencowe—even to 
the old Colonel of so many years’ London experi- 
ence—that there could be any want of money ina 
house where the dinners were so excellent, the es- 
tablishment so brilliant. Lady Maitland had her 
diamonds and her opera-box,—the girls their saddle- 
horses and French maids. The rooms in Arlington 
Street were bright with exotics,—the evening par- 
ties frequent,—the morning luncheons luxuries. No 
finer grapes or pine-apples were eaten, no older 
sherry drunk in London, than were to be found 
every day at three o'clock, at the service of the 
lounging associates of young Maitland. 

Whatever was newest and prettiest in fashion- 
able attire, was first worn by Lady Maitland and 
her daughters. Whatever appeared that was at- 
tractive, in the way of books, music, work, gaudy 
annuals or fashionable engravings, was to be found 
on their table. They ordered every thing without 
regard to expense,—as is usually the case with per- 
sons who order on credit. They denied themselves 
Such good-natured people as the Mait- 
lands have seldom courage to be niggardly in the 
care of their own comforts. No wonder, therefore, 
that they had troops of friends and hosts of pleasant 
acquaintances : 

For men, like butterflies, 

Show not their mealy wings but to the summer; 
and in a house where all was so decidedly summer- 
ish, the butterflies called men naturally abounded. 

On entering the doors in Arlington Street, when 
open for parties, they were saluted with the sound of 
music, the sparkling of lights, the blandishments of 
youth and beauty. Luxury was enthroned there in 
all her effulgence of bravery,—a very Circe in her 
fatal charming! 

Nevertheless, had the dull old Colonel or smart 
young Captain been clearer of observation, they must 


| have noticed, that, at the incautious sally of her son, 


the brows of Lady Maitland suddenly contracted ; 
and might have chanced to remember the adage, that 
“many a true word is said in jest.” They saw 
nothing, however, but the accustomed cheerfulness 
of the room, and mirthfulness of its inmates; for 
having dined with the Maitlands the preceding day ; 
—admired the splendor of the family plate, and the 


segars to the door-steps of the club, was threatening | number of racing-cups on the buffet, they had com- 
the other day to betake himself to Basinghall Street, | plimented Lord Maitland too ‘sincerely on the 
if we did not all square accounts with him; and || excellence of his hock and claret, to treat otherwise 
never feel certain, any Saturday night of the year,| than as an exquisite jest, the idea of his appearing 


of not seeing the name of ‘‘'aomas Jonn Marrt- 
LAND, Lorp Martianp, horse dealer,’ figuring in the | 
list of private defaulters; which would be a bore, 
you know, on opera night!” | 
“Lord Maitland would not be the first peer of | 
the realm who has appeared in the Gazette,” obser- | 
ved Blencowe accepting his friend's argument as a | 
joke, by an attempt at rejoinder; seeing that, in a/| 
mansion so splendidly furnished, having three | 
servants in gay liveries waiting in the hall, and a 
butler on the stairs, it was impossible to treat it as 
earnest. It is true he had heard it rumoured, that 
two of these domestics were bailiffs, in family live- | 
ries, exercising their guardianship in behalf of John 
Doe and Richard Roe, over the family plate. But) 
the same scandal was astir of one or two other noble | 


in the Gazette. 

**What a stupid invention, mother, is this new 
taper-stand!” added John Maitland, after burning 
his fingers in attempting to put out the light with an 
extinguisher of silver-filigree. ‘You really ought 
to obtain a premium from Baldock, Fogg and 
Emanuel, for trying to bring their stupid novelties 
into fashion.” 

“ Considering that it was you, John, who broke the 
stand of old Sévres, which that one in your hand 
was bought to replace,”’ said Lady Maitland, (“a 
bijou, a positive bijou,—which cost fourteen guineas, 
—whereas the taper in your hand was only five,) 
the less you say on the subject the better !’’ 

‘Don’t be in a rage, my dear good mother!’ 
remonstrated the graceless guardsman. ‘ Consider 
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for a moment your obligation to me, for affording you | another nervous twist of the neck within his 


a pretext for the purchase of a new bauble,—the fifty- | stock. 
second, I rather think, in the course of the year.| ‘No such thing !—Esther Verelst had not so much 
You are the Providence of the rococo shops!—You | as a glimpse of the foot-lights!” cried Blencowe, 
know very well that Emanuel would send here to interfering. “She never even attended a full dress 
inquire after your health, were two days to pass with- | rehearsal. Nay, so far from Annesley’s having recom- 
out your carriage having stopped at his door!” mended her to the mannagers, as you suppose, or 
**] wish you would not talk such nonsense!” said | assert, I never saw a man more shocked than he was 
Lady Maitland, really angry. “It is by these kind | on recognising her in her shabby old brown pelisse 
of assertions you persuade your father into a belief | among the chorus singers. ‘The poor girl who had 
of my extravagance ; when, if the truth were told, I | been singing last year at the Ancient Concerts, and 
might have purchased a service of old Sévres, and | knew the importance to her family of doubling her 
dozens of filigree stands with the sum which ”? | salary, had obtained an engagement unknown to any 
* Well, well !—we are all silly enough in our way, | one; very little surmising the difference between an 
it seems, as well as Basil Annesley,” interrupted | Ancient Concert singer, and a chorus girl at the 
young Maitland, more delicate about the betrayal of | King’s Theatre, at half-a-guinea a week !” 
his own weakness, than in discussing those of other| ‘ Poor Esther!—she was far too good for a chorus 
ople. ‘{ don’t pretend not to be extravagant. | girl!” said John Maitland, with good-natured 
s4ike Othello’s handkerchief,—‘* 1 had it from my | interest;—“too good a singer, and too good, a 
mother!” ’ | girl——”” 
** You deserve to have a severe scolding from your| ‘She soon, however, found out her mistake: and 


mother, John,” said his eldest sister, (rising from it was then that Annesley protected her, and tried to 
the table, where she was emblazoning with | get herengagement broken. Esther was tooefficienta 
cobalt, vermillion, and gold, escutcheone for an heral- | performer, however, to be readily dispensed with : 
dic illustration of the baronial houses of England, | and, I believe, nothing short of the utter incapacity 
to grace a costly album,) fancying it was her brother’s | produced by her dangerous illness, would have 
allusions which at that moment drove Lady Maitland | softened in her favour that nether millstone, a 
from the room ; nor was it till, ten minutes afterwards, | managerial heart.”” 

her ladyship made her reappearance with a portion of | “ And what has become of this poor girl ?”’ deman- 
the broken inkstand, to exhibit to Colonel Carrington | ded the elder Miss Maitland,—Lucy being too much 
the exquisite beauty of one of its groups of bergeéres | interested in the question to adventure the inquiry. @ 
galantes, that Laura discerned her mistake. | That you had better inquire of Annesley, on his 

But Lady Maitland was mistaken also. Instead return to town,” said the old beau; “for he never 
of obtaining sympathy from the old beau, she found | leaves her father’s house.” 
him chin-deep in further scandal respecting Basil| “And who is her father?” persisted Laura 
Annesley. | Maitland. 

“I admit that Verelst is a clever artist,” he was| “A foreign artist, whom Annesley picked up, 
observing as she entered. “ But the passion for viru! when a boy, at some foreign university—Jena, or 
is not strong enough, at Annesley’s age, to account | Géttingen,—or wherever he was brought up.” 
for his devoting hour after hour to the family of an | ** Verelst was Basil Annesley’s drawing-master, 
obscure Jew.” |when a student at Heidelberg,” said Blencowe, 

“I don’t believe Verelst to be a Jew,” said Blen- | firmly; * and like half the artists in half the countries 
cowe, coldly. |in Europe, is a man of large family and moderate 

“ His wife, at least, is a Jewess,”’ said Carrington, | means. He got into some political scrapes at 
“and so, doubtless, are his daughters. The girl for | Heidelberg, and fled to this eountry: so he says, at 
whom Annesley obtained permission into the choruses | least. But all foreign refugees in England talk of 
at the opera was called Esther, and her sister’s name | political scrapes, as more popular here than any 
is Salome.” |other. In England, he knew only Annesley, and 

“The great Newton’s name was Isaac; but I | another chap or two, to whom he had given lessons 
never heard that he wasa Jew. What’sinaname? A | at Heidelberg: but Basil appears to be the only one 
rose, (or Esther,) by any other name would smell as | of them who profited by hia lessons, or chose to 
sweet,” cried John Maitland. ‘Faugh! give mean | recollect his old master: and the first thing we heard 
ounce of civet!—Who would fancy we were talking | of Verelst, was a raffle proposed at the club. for one 
of filthy Jews !” | of his pictures—won, by the way, by Carrington ;— 

At that moment, Lady Maitland insisted upon | and a beautiful thing it was.” ; 
exhibiting her fragment of Sévres, which excited “ Yes!—I have been offered three times the upset 
little interest with the Dowager-Colonel, who was | price of that picture by several engravers,” said the 
preparing a new assault. | Colonel, with an air of complacency, “ but I never 

“ Annesley’s protégée did not have much success, | chose to part with it,” — ; ; 

I fancy ?’’—said he, addressing young Maitland. “As Verelst and his family are starving, you 

“As if you were not perfectly aware, my dear | might, at least, have obtained him an order for a 
fellow, that she had not even the opportunity for | copy,” observed John Maitland. 
failure! ‘The poor girl was so terrified by the impu-| ‘In order that my own might never afterwards be 
dence of a set of old fellows—yourself, I fancy, among | considered an original ?” said the Colonel gravely. 
the rest—amateurs, as they call themselves, who; ‘And what then? you would have put a hundred 
used to stare her out of countenance at rehearsal, that, | guineas in the poor fellow’s pocket, without taking 
on the eve of her appearing in Othello, she was seized | one out of your own,—which you know, Carr, you 
with a fever from mere affright; and was far nearer , would as soon part with, as with your life’s-blood !”” 
given up the ghost than assisting in softening (in A,| ‘On the contrary,” retorted the Colonel—‘“I 
minor) the hard heart of Signor Brabantio!” bought last summer, a set of sporting sketches of 

















“I recollect now !—a foot-light panic, as the thea- | Verelst, which had been previously offered to your- 
trical people call it,” said the old Colonel, with | self, and rejected.” 
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“Ay!—because you got them at half price; 
wheareas J had the decency to reject them, because, 
not having the money to pay for them, I thought I 
should be an ugly customer for a poor fellow like 
Verelst.” 

** Quite right!”’ interposed Lucy. 

“But why did you never mention this artist, or 
his works, to us, John?” inquired his sister. 

* Because [ considered that young ladies ought not 
to have pocket-money enough to enable them to buy 
pictures,” replied John aitland ;—“‘ and to the 
minor relief, Miss charity, such a man as Verelst 
would never stoop. He has the soul of a genius, 
and the courage of a lion!” 

**Which does not, however, appear to be shared 
with his family,’’ observed Laura; “since you say 
that his daughter was too timid to sing at the 
opera?” 

« Esther is a bit of a lioness, I admit, in her way,” 
said Captain Blencowe, with a smile; adding ina 
lower voice, and with a glance at the old Colonel.— 
** But what chance has even a lioness, when opposed 
to a set of tigers ?”” 

Miss Maitland did not chose to hear, or, at all 
events, to smile, as he expected. 

“Jt seems to me, my dear John,” said she, still 


At that moment the butler, having entered the room, 
| whispered, more closely than is usual for butlers to 
| whisper in drawing-rooms, a message to Lady 
Maitland. 

‘Tell him Lord Maitland is out,’’ was her lady- 
ship’s audible reply. 

**T have told him so repeatedly, already, my lady,” 
was the butler’s rejoinder. ‘ He particularly wishes 
to know whether his lordship dines at home.”’ 

“Of course he does,—yet stay—I really cannot 
| tell,”’ said her ladyship, apparently enlightened by 
| her second thoughts. But if Lord Maitland does not 
| dine at home, he dines at White’s.” 

The butler left the room noiselessly, as every well- 
| bred ghost and every well-bred butler retreats from 
| sight; and Laura Maitland again renewed her inter- 
|rogations respecting Basil’s Esther. “ Was she 
| handsome or ugly—tall or short—her voice a soprano 
or mezzo soprano?” 

“She is a monstrous pretty girl, with a monstrous 
pretty voice, I can tell you; or Annesley would not 
| have worn himself out at the elbows paying debts 
| for her father,” cried John, almost out of patience with 
| her pertinacity. 








“I never heard any thing so impertinent,’ now 
burst from the lips of Lady Maitland, who was again 





remonstrating with her brother, “* that the man, not | colloquizing in whispers with the mysterious butler. 
too proud to give lessons to Mr. Basil Annesley, |Tell him I never see people on business!—If he 
need not be too proud to afford them to Laura Mait-| calls to-morrow at breakfast, Wilson, (say Lord 


land.—I want a drawing-master—Mamma has pro-| Maitland breakfasts at eleven,) he will be most 
mised me a drawing-master. 4 

‘* But how do you know, my dear, that this Verelst 
man is a competent master?” interrupted Lady 
Maitland. 

* Do you not hear, mamma, that Colonel Carring- 
ton has been offered three times the price of his 
picture?”’—observed Laura, less reverently than 
feelingly. 

‘A man may paint very well himself, and have 
great conceptions of his art,” observed the old Colo- 
nel, “who is incapable of imparting instruction to 
others.” 

“ Very sensibly observed !” remarked Lady Mait- 
land, who appeared to have no great leaning towards 
the indignent drawing-master. 

“« At all events, one might do something for the 
daughter,’ observed Lucy. “If she sang at the 
Ancient Concert last year, she must understand her 
business. We have long been talking of getting up 
some quartettes with Colonel Loftus, and Sir Watkin. 
Miss Verelst might be of material use to us.— 
Supposing I write to engage her !” 

‘You are very easily interested, my dear Lucy, 
for Basil Annesley’s prolégée!”’ said her brother, 
with a shrug of his shoulders. ‘ You are not half 
so good to mine !—TI have two or three chorus singers 
to recommend to you.” 

**But not the daughters of meritorious artists in 
distress,” said his sister, with indignation. 

‘The ‘meritorious’ and ‘distress’ you have taken 
solely upon Blencowe’s showing; who never tell’s 
truth but once a-week—and this is not his day. 
However, if you mean to oblige Annesley—who, I 
know, is a vast favourite of yours—you will scarcely 
effect it by bringing Esther Verelst into contact with 
Colonel Loftus, or any other fine gentleman of the 
staring Carrington school. Believe me, he would 
much rather let the whole family starve in decent 
privacy.” 

“It is easy enough for fine gentlemen of the 
prating Maitland school to talk lightly of sfarving.” 
retorted his sister; ** but, 1 assure you, John——” 





likely to see him.” 
“] rather think not, my lady; for my lord particu- 
larly desired that this person might never be admitted 
|to him,” said the grave Mr. Wilson with malice 
| prepense, to avenge certain unexpiated wrongs of his 
own upon her ladyship and her ladyship’s daughters. 

“Tell him what you are desired!” said Lady 
Maitland, in a haughty tone. 

“TI have done my best to send him away,” said 
Wilson. ‘ But he has stationed himself in the library, 
my lady, and will not leave the house. He says it 
is essential (if my lord is really out) that he should 
have an audieuce of your ladyship.” 

“T shall certainly not expose myself to an interview 
with a stranger—a man of whom I know nothing!” 
said Lady Maitland, with manifestly increasing 
agitation. 

** What is all this, mother?” inquired John, who 
had now caught here and there a few words of the 
conversation. 

‘** Merely that there is a person below, who insists 
upon seeing your father.” 

“Some impertinent fellow of a tradesman, I sup- 
pose, with a large account to make up; (they have 
always large accounts to make up!) ell !—we 
insist too, Wilson!—We insist upon his taking 
himself off! Lord Maitland is not, and Lady Mait- 
land does not choose to be, at home.” 

It is not a tradesman, sir,” said the butler aloud, 
for the benefit of the party. “If it had been a trades- 
|man,I should not have presumed to trouble her 
|ladyship. ‘The gentleman came in his own carriage, 
| which is still at the door.” 

** Mytailor always visits me in his cab,” said Blen- 
|cowe; **except when he brings his bill, when he 
| comes in his chariot.” 
| “If your tailor drive such a deuced fine pair of 
| bloods as this fellow,”’ said John Maitland, who from 
| the front drawing-room, had taken a survey in the 
|interim of the equipage of the mysterious guest, 
| which was waiting at the door,—* he is less a tailor 

than you take him for!” 
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“Go down and speak to him, John,” said Lady 
Maitland, by this time reassured. “I dare say it is 
somebody out of Yorkshire, about electioneering 
business.” 

And for once—moved, perhaps, by some latent 
curiosity of his own, to ascertain the proprietor of such 
a capital pair of horses—young Maitland exhibited 
the utmost alacrity of filial obedience. 

When he left the room, old Carrington, who was 
inquisitiveness itself, began to fidget in his stock, to 
a degree that almost threatened dislocation to his 
ostrich-like throat. At one moment he had been on 
the point of offering Lady Maitland to accompany 
herson. To assuage his restless curiosity concerning 
the pertinacious visiter, he had no resource but to fall 
once more upon the Verelsts, in the hope of picking 
a third course of scandal out of the remnants of the 
feast. 

Just, however as he was beginning,—“I am 
assured by Loftus that Verelst’s second daughter— 
that beautiful Salome,” he was again interrupted. 
With a face pale as death, John Maitland rushed back 
into the room. 

** Why could you not tell me at once, mother,” 
said he, sinking into a chair, “ that it was that detes- 
table A. O.!” 





CHAPTER VIL. 


Tue humblest hovel of a village acquires temporary 
distinction from the periodical blossoming of the fine 
old honeysuckle adorning its crumbling walls, and 
investing the desolate place with beauty and frag- 
rance;—and even into the miserable lodging of a 

loomy city, momentary brightness may be infused 

y the chance introduction of a summer flower, 
whose rich perfume brings tidings of a happier 
world elsewhere. 

So was it with the humble abode of Verelst the 
painter. Nothing could be more dull, more dreary, 
more dispiriting than the spot. The house, of which 
his lodgings occupied the first and second floors, 
was old and disjointed; and though an ancient stone 
mansion becomes picturesque when falling into ruins, 
the slight and ill-conditioned London houses, run up 
by bricklayers’ contracts, degenerate, at the end of a 
century, into a collection of creaking boards, without 
a perpendicular line or right angle perceptible in the 
whole construction. Shrunken doors and ill-fitting 
windows, admitting eddies of air in all directions ; 
while the sallow paint, dingy doors, smoky ceilings, 
and rickety stairs, present a miserable and dispiriting 
combination. 

In Verelst’s lodgings, selected for the advantage 
of the better light reaching the artist’s chamber over 
the open space of a small burying-ground backing 
the north of Audley Street, all was as clean as care 
and friction could make it. But the care applied to 
the burnishing of shabby furniture renders its inferi- 
ority only more prominent; and no person accus- 
tomed to the resorts of luxury, or even to habits of 
comfort, could have entered Verelst’s apartment on 
the day they were first engaged by the poor painter, 
without experiencing the heavy depression arising 
from the survey of utter discomfort. 

He had not been established three days, however, 
before those cheerless rooms had assumed the im- 





portance obtained by the roughest casket enshrining 
some precious object.—T'wo beings, more graceful 
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gifted painter could have supplied, were dispensing 
their charms over the place; and in addition to the 
gentle presence of Esther and Salome, the rooms 
were brightened by a variety of those trivial but 
striking objects which betoken the presence of an 
artist,—intrinsically valueless, so as to be compati- 
ble with poverty,—yet indicative of superior intelli- 
gence and refinement. 

On wooden brackets against the wall were placed 
two of the finest pictures of Verelst; which not only 
concealed the faded paper, but created an atmos- 
phere of grace and poetry, where all before was 
matter of fact. Beside the fireplace, jn a recess 
formed by the abutting chimney usual in old-fashion- 
ed houses, stood a curious carved cabinet; common 
enough in the quaint old cities of Holland and Ger- 
many, but acquiring a certain dignity amid the com- 
mon-place vulgarity of a London lodging-house. 
On the top of this, lay a thick, strange-looking 
volume, apparently as antiquated and curious as the 
cabinet itself; for its clumsy silver clasps were 
blackened with age, and the binding was of the 
dingy and solemn character peculiar to monastic 
libraries. This precious book was an object of all 
but idolatry to the painter. On removing to that 
wretched house from the abode in Bermondsey in 
which he had installed himself on his first arrival 
from Germany, Verelst carried it devoutly under his 
arm ;—leaving the caré of his goods and chattles, 
and even of his infirm wife, to the hands of his 
daughters. The utmost extremity of poverty would 
not have induced him to part with it;—in the first 

lace, because it was a gift,—a token of gratitude 
rom one of his scholars, the young Count of Ehren- 
stein, who, on quitting the University, had des- 
patched it from his ancestral castle in the Odenwald 
to his old master ;—in the second, because it was a 
treasure of no less magnitude than the sketch-book 
of Albert Durer! 

Great must have been the importance of any indi- 
vidual in the eyes of Verelst ere he admitted him to 
view the contents of that sacred volume; and during 
the three years of his residence in England, Basil 
Annesley alone had beheld those venerable clasps 
unlocked in his honour! 

If the truth must be told, the favour was somewhat 
thrown away.—T hose sublimer touches of art which 
it requires the eye of an artist to detect,—those 
curious insights into the mysteries of nature which 
demand initiation on the part of the spectator to 
whom they are demonstrated,—were as much lost 
upon the young guardsman, as the beauties of a 
Phidian éorso to the eye of a child, who sees only a 
headless trunk, defaced and time-worn, where the 
virtuoso beholds the breathing chef d’ euvre of the 
first of sculptors. Basil Annesley, however, though 
too frank for dissimulation on ordinary matters, was 
careful not to wound the pride of the sensitive artist, 
by exhibiting his indifference. He had conferred 
too many favours on Verelst, to mortify him by dis- 
paraging his only treasure. Even the weaknesses, 
moreover, of the father of Esther were sacred in his 
sight ! 

t would have afforded no consolation to the enthu- 
siastic painter, to learn that any human being could 
be blind enough to appreciate what he estimated as 
his own puny efforts of art, far beyond the curious 
jottings and outlines, by which the quaint old mas- 
ter had attempted to lay by stores for the aid of 
future invention, in his mysterious repository ; 
snatches of the picturesque,—of striking eflects,—of 


of form and feature than even the imagination of the | graceful combination,—which displayed, in many 
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instances to eyes profane, only uncouth blottings, 
and unmeaning devices. For nothing could exceed 
the contempt with which Verelst regarded the works 
to which the exigencies of his position compelled 
to descend. The wants of his family obliged him 
him to paint down to the taste of the most unimagi- 
native nation in Europe; and the two noble works 
constantly before his eyes, for which he had never 
so much as received an offer, but which, during 
their composition, and the two years devoted to their 
execution, had appeared to contain the germs of fame 
and fortune, nay, in his more enthusiastic moments, 
to foreshow glimmerings of immortality,—afforded a 
perpetual memento that subjects taken from the 
Niebelungen Lied, even if treated with the power of 
a Caravaggio and the grace of a Corregio, possess 
not half the charm in English eyes of a sporting 
scene in the Highlands, or some comicality of cock- 
——. 

he bitter lesson was now learned. But it had 
required the contemptuous refusal of a dozen picture- 
dealers, to convince Verelst that the higher efforts of 
modern genius were valueless unless when stamped 
as saleable by the prefix of a well-known name, ac- 
credited by the magic letters R. A.;—whereas for 
the humorous Croguis and sporting studies, such as 
Colonel Carrington had found so profitable a posses- 
sion, a ready market was at command. 

By the sale of these, the artist maintained his 
family; and he might have maintained them in opu- 
lence, could he have brought himself fully and en- 
tirely to the level of his position. But the mind of 
Verelst was pitched toa lofty key. To him it was as 
much an effort to descend to these profitable puerili- 
ties, as for other men to attain to the higher inspira- 
tions of art; and often, when engaged to complete 
for the trade some vulgar series of military groups or 
hunting adventures, he would fling away the pencil 
with disgust, and snatching the palette, in a fit of 
desperation, paint out some former picture, in order 
to give existence to a new design,—the faint sha- 
dowing of some poetical idea,—never, alas! to be 
fully developed. 
no luxurious cardinals to give food to the family of 
the necessitous artist while abandoning himself to the 
nobier promptings of his genius. When mildly re- 
monstrated with by his feeble wife, he replied by 


citing the victory he had already attained over him- | 


self, by producing for lucre’s sake works revolting 
to his taste. 


For there were no Roman princes, | 
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destiny. She knew thatto achieve the laurels of 
glory requires more than the mere possession of 
genius; that there must be favourable coincidences 
of time and place, and, above all, of national tastes 
and prosperity, to create a field for the triumph of art, 
and the renown of the artist. 

Mrs. Verelst was a woman of no common order. 
Born of an opulent family, she had eloped in early 
girlhood from her father’s house with the enthusi- 
astic artist; and ill prepared by habits or education 
for the life of privation she had embraced, her health 
had fallen a sacrifice, and increased the evil. From 
the period of her younger daughter’s birth, in conse- 
quence of premature exertion, she had become crip- 
pled ; a burthen upon the family, save for the pains 
she was enabled to bestow upon the education of the 
girls. Though enfeebled by infirmity, she was un- 
wearied in imparting to her daughters the accom- 
plishments in which she excelled; and even now, 
though confined at all times to an easy chair, and 
often to her bed, her industrious hands were constant- 
ly exercised for the benefit of the family. 

Sore had been the trial to this patient invalid to 
uproot herself from the humble but cheerful home at 
Heidelberg to which she had been so long habitu- 
ated; and exchange the view from her windows 
over the rippling waters of the Neckar, and the 
crowning heights of the green forests beyond, for 
the foggy, smoky, cheerless limitation of a narrow 
London street. Though of British extraction, she had 
never abided in England ; and became as quickly con- 
scious as any foreign visiter, of the oppressive cost of 
ordinary enjoyment of a city which supplies no gra- 
tuitous pleasures. If, however, either the mother or 
daughters pined after the purer atmosphere and frank- 
er sociability of Heidelberg, they were cautious not to 
afflict by their lamentations the inconsiderate man 
by whose want of caution they had been driven into 
exile. ; 

The artist enjoyed in his family an impunity some- 
thing between the reverence accorded to a prophet, 
and the indulgence conceded to an ailing child. His 
whims were studied, his foibles respected. Whatever 
evils befell them, it was the common care that they 
should fall lightest on the father. Among them- 
selves, the disinterestedness of mind and exaltation 
of character which had reduced them to ruin, com- 
manded a degree of respect that did them honour; 
and the two girls seemed to fel that they could not 


But it was like converting a lance of | better testify their affection for their suffering mother, 


polished steel into a homely instrument of hus-/| than by duty towards the improvident father she so 
bandry, to abstract the soul of Verelst from the high- | dearly loved. 


It is true, that in his two girls 


“* How lonesome we have been, these four days 


he had unconscious flatterers, strongly inciting him | past!’ observed Verelst, as he stood retouching a 


to the cultivation of his nobler aspirations. 


When- | picture upon the easel, the completion of which he 


ever, in irresistable moments of fervour, the poor | had a thousand times forsworn.—* Not a single visi- 
artist gave reins to his imagination, so as to produce | ter the whole of this week !” 


anew some wild but exquisite design illustrative of 
the poetry of his native country, Salome and Esther, 
by their fond enthusiasm, not only stimulated his ex- 
ertions, but almost repaid them.—Nevertheless, their 
murmured praise, their glistening eyes, their flush- 
ing cheeks,—grateful as was the tribute to his heart, 
not only as a token of affection, but as indicative of 
the possession of genius sympathetic with his own, 
—did not suffice to satisfy his weekly creditors, or 
defray the rent of even his inconsiderable lodging. 
The poor paralytic mother, whose sickness was 
the real source of their poverty, often entreated the 
two girls to be more sparing of their admiration. 
With the wisdom of experience, the infirm wife of 





The two girls, who sat working at the same em- 
broidery frame, waiting till their mother, who was 
reclining in her arm-chair, should feel disposed to re- 
sume the book she had been reading aloud to them 
the greater part of the morning, looked at each other 
and smiled,—or rather mutually refrained from 
a smile. For the only guests who ever crossed 
their threshold were Basil Annesley, and three or 
four print-sellers, and picture-dealers, by whom Ve- 
relst was occasionally employed. 

“ T want cheering up, for the continuation of my 
military groupings !’’ resumed the artist. “1 have 
been obliged to take up the brush instead of the pencil 
to-day, for want of some one to advise me respecting 


Verelst recognised the futility of struggling against | that charge of Polish lancers.”’ 
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“He is out of town, father. He is gone into 
Hampshire,” said Esther, vaguely enough, as if 
in reply to her father’s observation. 

** Besides,” added the feeble voice of Mrs. Verelst, 
who, though sitting with her eyes closed, was not 
dozing, as they supposed, ‘‘evenif he were in town, 
Mr. Annesley has sense enough to know that it is not 
expedient for him to be a daily visiter in a house like 
ours,—that it must be injurious to Aim, and fatal to 
us.”’ 

“ Why so?” inquired the painter, without raising 
his eyes from his work, he used to come to us every 
day at Heidelberg ?” 

« He was your pupil,—he was eagerly studying the 
German language, and society was an object to him.” 

** Not more an object to him there, than Azs society 
here to me.”’ 

“ Besides, Mr. Annesley was then fifteen, and 
Esther and Salome children of eleven and twelve.” 

*« And is there not precisely the same difference of 
age between them now ?” 

“Certainly! But there is a very great difference 
in the construction others might place upon their in- 
timacy !” 

“ Their intimacy ‘—My dear wife, you are dream- 
ing!” cried the painter, almost smiling at her sim- 
plicity, and not in the least suspecting his own. 
“ Their intimacy !—Surely you do not suppose that 
this excellent young man, who, though I was never 
able to endue him with much artistic perception, made 
good progress under = | hands, (as his aqguarelle yon- 

er of the old castle of Heidelberg, pasted into the 
lid of Esther’s work-box, can testify,) this promisin 
scholar of mine, I say, who has been of such anil 
service to us during our sojourn in this inhospitable 
country, cannot come to visit his old master, and 
advise him in his compositions so as to adapt them 
to the vulgar appetites of his customers, without pro- 
voking remarks by his condescension!—At all events, 
what have my daughters to do with it?—It is not 
Salome’s pencils he sits pointing. It is not Esther’s 
drawings, of which he suggests the subjects.” 

“Mr. Annesley has gone down te visit his invalid 
mother, papa,” interposed Esther, apprehensive, 
perhaps, that her father might take cognisance of her 
tingling cheeks, or his wife consider it necessary to 
inspire him with a more worldly view of their rela- 
tive position. 

“Has he a mother?” inquired the artist,—who 
took little heed of the ordinary business of life. “I 
always fancied from his independence that he was an 
orphan, and his own master.” 

* Do you not remember our first interest in him at 
Heidelberg originated in the letters he showed us 
from Lady Annesley ?”’ 

* True,—I remember !—Grave, cordial, heart-stir- 
ring letters.—But as he never mentioned her here, I 
thought she might have died in the interim. And so 
she is an invalid? the reason, perhaps, Rachael, why 
he interests himself so kindly in your illness,—and 


is always suggesting some comfort or relief for you. | to business. 
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“ So long as he comes as a pupil,” persisted Mrs. 
Verelst, “* he comes on appropriate terms. But highly 
born as he is, and, as I presume, of good hereditary 
fortune, there can be no equality, and consequently, 


no real friendship between him and us. We are 
people earning our subsistence by our exertions. 
He is a gentleman,—a fine gentleman.” 

“ He is a man!” cried Verelst, suddenly throwing 
down his brash, and assuming a tone of energy very 
unusual to him.—* He is my benefactor, too :—but I 
should hate myself, and despise him, if I thought that 
any obstacle to his being my friend.” 

** His wife remained silent; awareof the hazard 
of introducing suspicion into that simplest of human 
hearts. A woman’s tact forewarned her that, if 
made to feel the danger and delicacy of their position 
as regarded Basil Annesley, he would feel it so 
acutely as to render all further intimacy impossible. 

Before Verelst had resumed his brush or the girls 
recovered their apprehensions that some unpleasant 
explanation was about to ensue, a knock was heard 
at the street door, and a step on the stairs; but nei- 
ther the one nor the other of a nature to agitate the 
daughters or rejoice the father by a hope of Annes- 
ley’s arrival. 

**So, sir,” cried an austere-looking man, whose 
complexion vied with that of one of the crackled 
china vases forming a part of his stock in trade as a 
dealer in objects of virtd, “I have been expecting to 
hear news from you this week or more. How goon, 
pray, the pair of battle-pieces I ordered in November, 
and which were to be finished clean off by Christ- 
mas ?” 

I told you when I undertook them, that the com- 

letion must be uncertain,” replied Verelst, resuming 
fis work on recognising in his visiter the proprietor 
of a rococo shop, to whom he occasionally furnished 
cabinet pictures on given subjects, and at prices which 
rendered the connexion far from advantageous to him- 
self. ‘You may rememberI informed you that I 
was occupied in a series of military illustrations, 
which is about to be lithographed for a pericdical 
work; and which I must finish before I commence 
any new work.” 

“Yes! You said you had a job on hand for some 
print-seller. But ‘his thing, I conclude, does not form 
one of your military groups?” said the stranger, 
pointing to a design of the King of Thule, from 
Schiller’s ballad, which was beginning to make 
some progress on the canvass of Verelst. 

“ No,—this is a work of imagination, executed 
for my own pleasure,” replied the artist, coldly. 

“So I should guess, least wise it’s plaguy unlike 
to promote the pleasure of other people!’’ observed 
the facetious Mr. Stubbs; sinking deliberately into 
the chair which had been courteously placed for him 
by Salome, on his entrance. ‘It’s a thousand pities, 
Mr. Thingumee, that you keep idling your time away 
in this fashion, and disapp’inting your empl’yers, 
when you might make a mint of money by sticking 
I call it business to paint pictures such 


It is such a kind hearted creature, I miss him after | as folks can understand, and such as folks is conse- 
a few days’ absence, as I should miss one of you, | quently like to buy. What could J do,I should like 


were you to go away from me.” 
“Mr. Annesley is ve 
condescending,” said 


to know, with such an outlandish piece of goods as 


kind,—very affable,—very | you’ve afore you?’ Ask any man as has exper’ence 
rs. Verelst, coldly, as if to | of such things, what modern pictures have found 


give a discouraging view of their terms of friendship. | the best market. He'll tell you out and out, those 

“ But surely we are of as much service to aim, mo- with good straight for’ard, intelligible subjects, such 
ther, as he is to papa in the composition and sale of as Gainsborough’s Pigs, or Holme’s Cut Finger, or 
his drawings !’—observed Salome. Mr. Annesley | Heaphy’s Crossing the Brook, or such like. The 
has a charming voice, but it is Esther’s instructions | En 
which have enabled him to do it justice.” 


are sensible folks, Mr. Thingumee, and 


lis 
| don't like to be asked to step up in the clouds, so 
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long as they've got theirown tight little island to 
stand on.” 

“I have always heard, sir,” replied Verelst, (in 
English somewhat better than his own, for twenty 
years of wedded life had familiarized him with the 
native language of his wife,) that there is no country 
where the higher branches of art are better estimated 
than in England; or where higher prices have been 
paid for the chef d’aueres of the ancient masters.” 

«I grant you, sir,—I grant you,—as a matter of 
trade,—as a safe investment. John Bullis a man 
of merchandise, and ready to buy up standard pic- 
turs, just as he used to buy toolips in Holland, when 
toolips was matter of speckilation. But if you fan- 
cy, that ‘cause he gives two thousand guineas for a 


Ciaude which there’s a good chance of selling to the | 


Emperor of Russia for three, he is like to give a long 
price for such a rigmarole concern as the one you are 
wasting your time on, instead of finishing picturs 
you've contracted for, I can tell you you'll find your- 
self in the wrong box and no mistake.” 

The girls looked up anxiously from their work, 
dreading lest their father’s reply to this coarse apos- 
trophe should be an angry one. It was some relief 
to them to find that he was smiling to himself, with 
the silent contempt of superiority. 

Mr. Stubbs was evidently disappointed. Accus- 
tomed to. wrangle with the persons In his employ, he 
had hoped to raise a breeze. 

‘*'There’s one point on which | beg we may under- 
stand one another, my good friend,”’ said he, with an 
insulting wag of the head, “ and that is, that none 
of your designs for the lithography trade is to be 
reproduced in my picturs. I bargained, please to 
recollect, that my couple of battle-pieces was to be 
strictly original, and the copyright my own; and it 
won’t suit my purpose to have’em a figuring in black 
and white in every print-seller’s window.”’ 

** I understood, str, that the pictures you wanted 
were to be skirmishes in the time and costume of the 
middle ages,—-something in the style of Salvator’s 
battle-pieces. The drawings I am supplying are to 
illustrate the military costume of the modern nations 
of Europe.” 

** Ay, some’hat in the style of Salvator,”’—said 
the dealer, catching at the expression, and over- 
looking the argument of the painter. ‘ Now, | tell 
ye what, Mr. What’s-your-name,—if you’ve a mind 
to put out your strength in them here two picturs, 
why I’m prepared to do the thing that’s handsome 
by you. I spoke of eight pounds, or thereabouts, 
for the pair.” 

‘*¢ You offered ten guineas,” said Verelst, firmly, 
without removing his hand or his eye from the can- 
vass. 

“ Well, p’rhaps it may have been guineas. I can’t 
say, without casting my eye over my memorandum 
book, which I don’t carry about me. But, as [| was 
a-saying, if you’ve a mind to make these picturs what 
they ought to be, I don’t care if I go as far as fifteen 
pound for the pair:—provided I secure the copyright, 
and the picturs is high and dry in my house by the 
first of April.” 

‘** You have fixed a curious epoch, sir, for the com- 
pletion of such a bargain.” observed Verelst, with a 
quiet smile. ‘ But 1 can undertake no such limita- 
tion. When I bring you my pictures, you shall pur- 
chase them or not, as you think proper, and on such 
terms as we may then agree upon.” 

The indignant Mr. Stubbs, who had not often found 
the poor artist so cool at a bargain, now began to sur- 
mise that Verelst had fallen into the hands of some 
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| rival dealer, and was beginning to be better acquaint- 
ed with his own value. In order to satisfy himself 
on this point, he persisted in his bullying tone. 

‘This won’t do for me, sir!’ said he, striking his 
stick upon the ground, witha vehemence that caused 
| the poor invalid, whose nerves were so studiously 
| respected in the family,to bound inher chair. “ve 
| got my customers to satisfy; and when I’ve prom- 
| ised a gentleman to have some’hat ready for him by 
| a certain day, why, I choose to be punctooal.” 

‘«‘ My pictures, then, have been ordered of you?” 
said the artist coolly, arranging on his palette the 
colour prepared for the gray beard of the King of 
Thule. 

“T said no sich thing, that I am aware on !” retort- 
ed the dealer. ‘“* Gentlemen who is a-furnishing their 
| galleries, or their houses, comes to me and says, 
|*Stubbs, we want a pair o’ picturs, for a dining- 
| room, some’hat in the animal or battle Jine, three 
feet hy two, or two-and-twenty inches by fourteen, 
as the case may be,—some’hat as‘ll look well in an 
oak frame, ora Louis XIV. frame, according as it 
happens.’ Well, sir, I’m bound to answer: ‘I’ve 
got nothing of the size by me, my lerd, but if you'll 
look in next month, may be I shall be able to satisfy 
you!’ Sir, if his lordship looks in and finds nothing, 
| he’s a right to look elsewhere, and be displeased in 
the bargain.” 

The artist smiled. He was beginning to appre- 
ciate the line of business pursued by Mr. Stubbs. 

“ What 1 have to say, therefore,” pursued the 
dealer, assuming a milder tone, * is, that if you’ve 
a mind to clench the bargain, I’m willing to leave a 
five pound note or so with you, by way of earnest.” 

Verelst was just then so anxiously employed re- 
touching the mouth of the King of Thule, that he 
| paid no attention. 

In another moment, Esther had stolen towards her 
father, and was whispering in his ear the ofier made 
by his visiter; and perhaps suggested motives for 
its acceptance. So, at least, Mr. Stubbs would 
probably have inferred, but his whole attention was, 
at that moment, engrossed by the beautiful face sud- 
denly presented to his admiration. 

«“ Why, as sure as life, that’s the original of the 
| Gurl and Goat you sold me last spring.”’ said he, 
| unceremoniously contemplating the graceful form 
and beautiful countenance of the artist’s daughter; 
who, unable to surmise that it was in such terms her 
| father’s exquisite picture of the Esmeralda, from 
Victor Hugo’s romance of * Nétre Dame,” was 
likely to be qualified, stood regarding him with 
amazement. ‘A pretty plague that pictur brought 
upon my shoulders!’’ added the dealer, shrugging 
them, as if still conscious of the infliction. 

“*[ thought you told me you had sold it?” said 
Verelst, calmly. 
| Ay, but 1 didn’t tell you who I'd sold it to;— 
| and I know that, another time, I’d as lief drive a 
| bargain with the devil! However, if ever he should 
| come again for a companion, (as has once or twice 
| happened, Mr. Thingumee, with picturs of your’n,) 
|1’m glad at least to know I can get rid of him with 
|noos of where the face can be found, concerning 
| which he made such a deuce ’s own todoin my 

shop.” 

The curiosity of Verelst was, by this time, suffi- 

ciently awakened to ask the questions anticipated by 
| his visiter. 
| * Why, you’re to know,” resumed Mr. Stubbs in 
| reply, (and as he spoke, both the mother and daugh- 
ters suspended their needles to listen,) you are to 





know that, finding the pictur hang on hand, and no- 
wise taking,—for not a soul of the nobs as deals 
at my shop, could make head or tail of the story with 
which it seemed connected,—I stuck it up one day in 
my winder, along with the Nankin vases, and shells, 
and minerals, and what not; as I always does with 
picturs | find unaaleable to the thorough-going am- 
mytoors. Well, sir! scarce was it on show, before 
acrowd was collected round the winders ;—some 
laughing at the ideer of a goat with such horns and 
feet as them in the pictur; but most on ’em attracted 
by seeing any thing with fresh bright colours in a 
shop like mine, which seldom has any thing in it 
but the meller tones and rich colouring o’ the old 
masters. Well, sir,—among these starers, was an 
old gentleman, in a decent enough suit o’ clothes, 
who stood there a matter of an hour a-staring at the 


pictur. Thinks I to myself, ‘acustomer!’ for though | 


there was nothing about his coat that looked as if it 
had a purse in its pocket, I’ve seen many a Jew dea- 
Jer, with thousands and thousands at command, go 
to the length of a pricein three figurs for a pictur, 


—yet with patches at his elbows. However, off | 


marched the old fellow at last, without so much as 
a questionasked intheshop! Somehow or another, 
I guessed I ladn’t seen the last on him: and, next 
morning, having set up the Gurl and Goat in the 
winder, for a second chance, the boy a-watching the 
shop soon calls out to me, as I was a-breakfasting 
in the back parlour, * Master, master, here’s the old 
chap again, watching the winderas though he’d have 


a snatch at the gem-box.’ Up I starts, sir,—and | 


seeing his eyes so fixed again upon the pictur, I 
stepped out upon the pavement, as if I wanted to 
arrange the awning.’ ‘A pretty thing /Aat,’ said I 
—as if by way of axing pardon for putting him aside; 
—and if you'll believe me, when the old feller look- 
ed up to answer me, his eyes was full o’ tears! I 
was nigh laughing outright, to think that any one 
could find matter to ery at in a daub of a Gurl with 
a Goat. Upon which, instead of noticing my civili- 
ty, the whimperer showed his manners by marching 
off. A good riddance, thinks I!—for I’m not one o’ 
those who considers an idle crowd round a shop any 
advantage. Customers is seldom found in such 
assemblings.” 

“But I thought you told us this o's had pur- 
chased the Esmeralda?”’ said Verelst. 

* You'd have been a conjuror to have guessed as 
much, | can tell you, if you’d seen the individual as 
I sold it to !”—rejoined the dealer. “I thought no 
more, in course, o’ the old chap; though my boy 
a’er’ards told me, that not an evening passed, but, as 
soon as the lamps was lighted, he’d pass by the shop, 
as if on his way elsewhere; but never without cast- 
ing a longing look at the winder; and ten minutes 
a’ter’ards, back again, no doubt on the same errand ; 
though he took care not to stand gaping, as he had at 
first. Well, sir! *twas autumn-time, and no bus’ness 
stirring: so I took the opportoonity, just then, on my 
annival visit to Margate. Whenl came back, the 
pictur was gone,—within ten shillings, too, of the 

rice I'd first set upon it:—and Mrs. Stubbs, who'd 

een left in charge o’ the shop, informed me, that, one 
day an old Jew, with whom we'd often had dealings 
in the lapidary line, after making a deal with her for 
some engraved stones, hintalios, and cammyos, in- 
quired, in a sort 0’ careless way, the price o’ the Gurl 
and Goat. At first, he scouted it, at the price named ; 
but seemed cur’ous to learn how it had come into our 
hands. Now, it’s arule in our bus’ness, Mr. Thingu- 
mee, never to give explanations o” that natur’ to no- 


| —not she 
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body, ’specially to dealers. So my missus said that 
I was away on a ’scursion; and that she knowed no 
more than nothin’ at all, about none o’ the picturs, ex- 
cept the price marked on’em. So, not to trouble you 
with more p’ticulars than necessary, at last they came 
to a dea] ; and a’ter he’d booked up the lot, says the 
old Jew, ‘I'd give a trifle, says he, ‘to know the 
artist as painted that pictur.’ My wife hinted as 
much as that may be he was dead and gone—that the 
pictur was p’rhaps an old ’un. * How ean that be,’ 
says the old Jew, *‘ when the romance itself is of re- 


eent date?’ My wife know’d nothing about romances 
9 





* But I told you, sir, that my picture represented a 
scene from a novel of Nétre Dame!” 

** If you did, I’ve other matters to think of than to 
stuff my head with the stories of novels! Well, sir 
—a’ter the Jew had fairly made his bargain, my mis- 
sus swears, that he stood a-looking at the pictur with 
tears in his eyes, all as one as the gentleman I had 
noticed in the street: and she fancied she heard him 
a-muttering atween his teeth,—‘I never thought to 
have had a sight o’ that blessed face again !"—How- 
ever, Mrs. Stubbs isa nervous, fanciful, stericky bedy, 
and apt to take conumdrums into her head. * Where 
shall I send the pictur home to?’ says she, by way 
o’ putting an end to his vagaries.—* Send?’ says he. 
‘I'll carry it myself!—* The boy’s got nothing to do, 
sir,’ says Mrs. Stubbs purlitely ; ‘and I’m always 
glad to obleege a customer.’—* "|| carry it myself !” 
persisted the surly old fellow, without so much as 
a thank-ye. And without more ado, he hoisted the 
Gurl and Goat on his arm, and out he trudged! 
My missus, who was somehow thrown aback by his 
p’remtory air, no sooner sees him out o’ the shop, than 
she finds lying on the compter, the packet of hinta- 
lios, for which the Jew had just paid down forty 
pounds odd on the nail: so having a mind to know 
| what became o’ the pictur, she bid the boy hurry 
| a’ter him, and be sure not to give him the packet till 

he followed him home. Accordi:g to the lad’s ae- 
count—but may be I’m a-tiring you, ladies?’ said 
Mr. Stubbs, interrupting himself, on perceiving the 
| breathless attention he was exciting in the little fa- 
| mily. 
| On the contrary, sir, we are deeply interested,” 
| replied Mrs. Verelst, with her usual well-bred gentle- 
ness. 
| * Well, then, ma’am, as I was a-saying, ’cording 
| to the lad’s account, the old chap hadn’t perceeded 
| many streets, which he did charily and cautiously, 
| avoiding jostling with foot-passengers, as if he was 
| a-guarding a living Gurl and Goat he was fond of, 
| instead of a pictur 0’ no p’rticular valooe, he looked 
| round cautiously, as though he’d a guess at being 
watched.—May be he’d noticed the lad in the shop ; 
| for, having gone the length o’ the street, and stopped 
again, and still found the young feller at his heels, 
he asked him short round in plain words, what was 
|his bus’ness? The toy had nothin’ forit, but to give 
| up the parcels, expecting, may be, a trifle for his pains, 
—the lot being of sich valooe. But the old feller gave 
nothing but a grunt,—and having pocketed the pack- 
et, went on again with the pictur!” 

“And did he still follow him, sir?’’ interrupted 
Esther, as Mr. Stubbs paused for breath; or perhaps, 
like other orators, to stimulate the curiosity of his 
hearers. 

‘« He had his missus’s orders, and that was enough !” 
said the dealer, fancying every one as well aware as 
himse!f of the absolute sceptre wielded by his help- 
mate. ‘ More cautious than at first, he crept on ata 
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distance, till he watched the old man into a house in 
Greek Street, Soho. But law, what was the good 0” 
that? When, on his return from this precious fox- 
chase, Mrs. Stubbs looked in B’yle’s Guide and the 
D)’rectory, one a’ter t’other, the number pointed out 
by the lad was missing in both. The house was all! 
as one as uninhabited. H’wever, on hearing his 
story, it struck me, may be the Jew, who seemed so 
mightily taken with the pictur, might have a fancy 
for a companion: so—the first idle day, off I set to 
the house. The shutters were all shut, sir; and the 
door way was as dirty as if neither broom or scrub- 
bing brush had toucked it for years! H’wever, I 
knocked and rang, and rang and knocked; and hol- 
low enough all sounded within!—But the hollow 
sound of my own rings and knocks was all the good 
E got; and a’ter half an hour wasted, I saw I might 
as well give up the bus’ness.” 

“You did not gain admittance, then?” inquired 
the artist, curious to learn the mode of the picture- 
dealer’s proceedings in such cases. 

“*] did another day, sir;—but only by management, 
—and plaguy bad management it was! A matter of 
six weeks a’ter’ards I was passing through Greek 


to post, till at last I got referred to one A. 0., Greek 
Street, Soho. The murder was out, sir!—the old 
Jew, who bought the pictur of me, was neither more 
nor less than one o’ the agents employed on such 
errands by the famous Money-lender !” 

“IT am sorry my picture should have been the 
means of exposing you to such a disagreeable adven- 
ture,” observed Verelst. “It scems, however, to 
have been, in a great measure, one of your own 
seeking.” 

“What do you mean by my own secking, sir?” 
cried Mr. Stubbs, again striking the point of his 
stick against the floor.— For as little as you seem 
to understand, Mr. Thingumee, of the ways of 
carrying on bus’ness in England, I'd have you to know 
that——” 

The loud and angry tones of the dealer were at 
that moment interrupted by the sudden entrance of a 
person whose ascent of the creaking stairs had been 
drowned in his vociferation. ‘The voice of Mr. 
Stubbs, now, however, became alone silent; while 
every other person in the room uttered an exclama- 
tion of delight to welcome the arrival of—Basil 
Annesley ! 


Street, on bus’ness of my own, when what should | 


I spy but a smart cab a-waiting at the door o” the old | 


deserted house,—though for the matter o’ that, it was 
just as much shut up as ever, and just as grimy and 





CHAPTER VIIl. 


dull! Up I went, h’wever; and, by way o’ not; 


frightning the spiders if I turned out to be mistaken | 


in s’posing the owner 0” the cab admitted within, 
gave a very gentle ring. A dirty old ’oman—a fit 
match ‘o the place—opened it in a sfanter, as they say 


in French. ‘I’ve business, ma’am, with your mas- | 


ter,’ says I,—and immediately walked in so coolly, 
that no opposition did she think of offering. The old 
eat made no-meve to show me further; so I made 
bold to open the front parlour door. AJ] dark as 


pitch, and smelling as mouldy as a family vault! | 


Shutting the door gently, 1 thought I'd try my luck 
at the back ’un. Locked! However, the n’ise I 
made trying to open it, reached them as was within, 
just as their v’ices reached me ;—and in a trice, the 
tock turned, and the door was placed ajar.—I just 
leave you to guess, Mrs. Thingumee, who was with- 
in!” 

“] fear it would be wasting your time, sir, as well 
as my own,” replied Mrs. Verelst, to whom the 
inquiry appeared to be addressed. 

« Why neither more nor less, as large as life, the 
old gentleman whom I had noticed so often at my 
winder, staring at the ‘ Gurl and the Goat!’ ” 

« But you said there were voices ” 

“ Ay,—and t’other v’ice—'twas my business to 
have known without knocking,—so often as it had 
sounded in my shop !—T"other v’ice was that of my 
best customer—the Duke of Rochester;—to whom 





l’ve sold picturs and statooes to the amount of no | 


matter how many thousands of pounds.” 
«¢ You were admitted, then, into their presence ?”’ 


«Not I;—nor I hadn’t no wish, when I saw I! 


was a1 introoder—or at least was told so by the old 
fogram who opened the door,—I hadn’d a guess, 
then, what sort of treason they were locked up a- 
hatching together; and a’ter being unceremoniously 
walked out o’ the house by the old chap, who wouldn’t 
so much as listen to what I had to say in explanation, 
I didn’t care to inquire. But a week ago, or so, I 
had an ugly money transaction with a fine lady cus- 
tomer of mine, who'd given me a bill of her husband's 
in payment, as required for me to follow up the 
parties ;—and while so doing, | was sent from piilar 


No sooner did the picture-dealer notice the cour- 
| teous familiarity with which the young guardsman 
' accosted the artist, and the almost deferential tone in 
which he inquired after the health of Mrs. Verelst, 
than he rose instinctively from his seat. There was 
no mistaking the fact that the guest belonged to the 
| order of society which he regarded as his customers; or 
that the painter’s family lived with him on terms of 
intimacy amounting to friendship. Coarse as he 
was, Mr. Stubbs knew himself at that moment to be 
the inferior of the party. 
| “Twill call about this little bus’ness, sir, another 
| time,” said he, addressing Verelst, as he prepared to 
| quit the room; and it was only as he moved slowly 
| towards the door, that, incited perhaps by curiosity 
|to ascertain what could have brought so fashion- 
}able a looking young man to the fire-side of a 
| poor painter, he recognised the rare loveliness of 
Salome and her sister. A significant smile over- 
| spread his features, on a discovery he considered so 
| pregnant with evil meaning. It was possibly the 
same perception that induced him, after having closed 
the door, and gained the staircase for departure, to 
{return into the room, and by way of certifying the 
‘relative position of the parties, reproached poor 
Verelst with a whispered request, that he would 
keep to himself the Greek Street secret. 

You'll oblige me, sir,” said he, in an audible 
whisper, very different from that of his preceding 
conversations, *‘ by refraining from all mention of the 
story of the gurl’s picture and A. O.!” 

Had Mr. Stubbs searched the world over for a 
word calculated to startle the feelings of the young 
stranger, he could not have been more successful! 
The face of Annesley became instantly crimsoned. 
Apprehending that the vulgar fellow who thus 
unceremoniously addressed the father of Esther 
could have no other motive for his allusion than the 
discovery of the difficulties from which he had 
extricated himself by the aid of Abednego, in order 
to relieve his humble friend, Basil almost trembled 
lest the whole affair was about to be exposed before 
his faee by the officiousness of a stranger. It was 
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not till after Mr. Stubbs, after bowing facetiously 
around him, and again quitted the room, that Annes- 
ley breathed freely. 

‘That was one of my enlightened patrons, my 
dear Mr. Annesley,” said Verelst, resuming his pen- 
cil under the cheering influence of Basil’s presence ; 
—*‘‘one of those who treat ine like a clod of the 
earth, yet expect to me exhibit the instincts and 
inspiration of genius !”” 

Basil replied by an ejaculation of disgust. 

“But, my good Mr. Annesley—my dear young 
friend,’”’ resumed the painter, “these girls told me 
just now, you had been in the country nursing a sick 
Are you quite sure you have not taken her 


relative. 
I never saw you look so ill, since the 


disorder? 


time of your fever at Heidelberg, when we had you | 


into our house for change of air!” 


**You remind me of one of the happy epochs of 
my life!’ cried Basil, suddenly acquiring all the 


bloom of which Verelst was quite justified in accu- 


sing him of being deficient. 

** Ay—now you look somewhat more like yourself 
again!” cried the painter. ‘Now you are a fitter 
object for an artist’s studio!—You cannot imagine, 
my dear sir, how I have wanted you!—The sketches 
cannot get on without you. 
long in the couniry I should have been ruined !” 
—I wanted spirits to proceed to business during 
your absence; but since you are here again, I 
will push back the King of Thule into disgrace 
in his corner.—Salome! bring forward the drawing- 
table.” 

And while the young man was bending over the 
chair of the invalid, inquiring anxiously into the 
events of the four or five last days, without heeding 
the garrulity of the old artist, the change was accom- 
plished. On Basil’s release from his almost filial 


attentions to the worn and wasted, yet still beautiful | 


invalid, all was in readiness to be set in movement, 


by his advice touching the helmets of Prussian lan- | 


cers, and the boots of Hungarian pandours. 


Taking the chair placed for him by Salome close | 


beside the artist, he proceeded, with patient good- 
humour, to play the critic on the spirited military 
groups, in which it was indeed difficult to point out 
a fault, save in trifling accessories of costume. So 
animated were the chargers, so admirably the eques- 
trian combinations, that Basil, instead of enlarging 
on a few errors of equipment, fell, as usual, into 


rhapsodies at the spirit and originality of the) 


whole. 
It was probably the stimulus of this very enthu- 
siasm which had been wanting to Verelst; for ina 


moment his chalks were in full activity, and Basil at | 


leisure to perceive that the seat provided for him by 
Salome commanded a view of the embroidery frame, 
over which the graceful heads of the two girls were 
stooping together. It was only natural that he 
should thenceforward divide his attentions between 
the withered hand under which was growing into 
slife a rude bridge over a mountain torrent, hotly 
defended by a legion of ‘yrolese peasants, armed with 
‘thie:pieturesque wildness of irregular warfare, against 
# trim detachment of French light infantry, in all 
the studied equipment of military array,—and the 
fairy fingers of the sisters, as they flew over their 
work. Though the hands of the two girls were 


closely intertwined as they sat together, so that the 
slight form of the one almost effaced the still slen- 
derer figure of the other, the eyes of Basil had no 
difficulty in detecting the hand so dear to him,—the 
hand which had trembled on his sudden entrance,— | 


If you had remained | 
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|and which now, in the joy of his presence again in 
that chamber, was performing thrice the work effected 
| by the less interested Salome; who was suffieiently 
jat her ease to contemplate, every now and then, the 
| venerable figure of her father, contrasted with that 
of the handsome young visiter bending over him 
while watching the efforts of his pencil. Placed as 
| Salome was, she was, of course, enabled to see that, 
jever and anon, his eyes wandered furtively towards 
| Esther; from the detection of whose downcast looks 
he knew himself to be secure. 

* Do you happen to know any thing, Mr. Annesley, 
of a family named Maitland?’ suddenly inquired 
Mrs. Verelst, after exercising, perhaps, the same 
unnoticed scrutiny as Salome. 

Annesley started, and looked confused. 

“They live in Arlington Street,” added Esther, in 
/a low voice, taking this opportunity to lift her eyes 
to his face, and surprised, in her turn, to find it 
covered with conscious blushes. 

“The son is a brother officer of mine,” replied he, 
gradually recovering his self-possession. 

“It is, then as we supposed, to you that Esther is 
indebted for her introduction to the family !” observed 
Mrs. Verelst. 

‘* Introduction 2” repeated Basil, in evident surprise. 

“TI received, an hour ago, a note signed Luey 
Maitland, begging to know my terms for tuition, and 
requesting me to be in Arlington Street at three o’elock 
to-morrow,” said Esther in explanation, 

The former confusion of countenance of Basi! 
Annesley was now a thousand times augmented. 
The idea of Esther Verelst—Ais Esther—a singing 
mistress to those flighty girls,—in that showy, heart- 
less house,—subjected to the gaze of the “string of 
puppies” frequenting it,—exposed to the silly imper- 
tinence of Lady Maitland,—condemned to all the 
ignominy inflicted on a teacher, by people of empty 
heads and callous hearts! 

“*And has Miss Verelst engaged herself?” said 
' he, addressing the mother. 

“She merely wrote accepting the appointment for 
to-morrow, when there will probably be little difficulty 
in adjusting the question of terms and hours,” 
replied the invalid. 

“You do me too much honour in supposing that 
| recommendation came from me,” said Annesley, after 
a pause, in which he had been balancing the evils 
likely to arise to the beautiful Esther Verelst from 
such a connection against the advantage to the 
|mecessitous family of an additional guinea a-week 
j earned by their exertions, “1 should scarcely have 
suggested a place likely to expose a person so timid 
as Est——as Miss Verelst, to the constant notice 
and molestation of precisely the order of persons 
whose familiarity drove her from the rehearsals at 
the Opera. The advantage to be derived would be 
dearly purchased by exposure to the habits of a 
house, of all others of my acquaintance the one into 
which I should be least disposed to introduce a sister 
of my own.” 

Esther was satisfied. The pang excited in her 
bosom by Basil’s confusion at the first mention of 
the name of Maitland, was gradually subsiding. 

“Surely,” observed Salome, little suspecting the 
new vexation to which she was about to give rise, 
“* Maitland was the name of the ladies with whom 
we saw you that night at the opera, when Madame 
Branzini was so good as to lend us her box ?” 

‘I scarcely recollect,’ stammered Basil, with 
some embarassment. 

“Oh! yes;—we met you on the stairs with a 
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beautiful fair girl on your arm—whom you hurried 
into a carriage, aud returned to assist us. I remem- 
ber hearing it announced as that of Lady Maitland.” 

**How can you recollect such trash, child!” 


interrupted Verelst. ‘ Annesley! what think you of 


placing the stout fellow with the scythe, who is 
striking down the standard of France, on the broken 
parapet of the bridge?” 

** Admirable!”’ cried Basil, glad to direct his eyes 
towards the drawing at which he had been hitherto 
only pretending to look. “It will make a modern 
edition of the famous Battle of the Standard. But 
what a pity, sir, to throw away this exquisite design 
on a series for which you are so miserably paid? 
Why not place it in the gorge of a mountain pass, 
and execute it in oils ?”’ 

“Ay, why not?”—cried the artist, recalling at 
that moment to mind his order for the two battle- 
pieces, and justly surmising that Mr. Stubbs had 
neither art nor learning enough to detect the anach- 


ronism, if such a study were made the companion | 


to a skirmish of the condottierte of Sir John Hawk- 
wood and the cardinal de Bourbon; and little 
suspecting the anxiety of mind which this interrup- 
tion of their conversation was causing to his favourite 
daughter. 

“« Esther has been setting to music, since you have 
been gone, those pretty words you brought her the 
last time you were here,” observed Mrs. Verelst, 
after her husband and his guest had sufficiently 
debated together the question of the new Battle of 
the Standard, which was to rival that of Leonardo. 


*“T thought she would like them!” cried Basil, 
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Yes! other tones may soften, love, 
When to thine ear addrest, 

As breezes lulled the barque allure 
O’er ocean's treacherous breast, 

Oh! did I love thee less, be sure, 
My words would smoother be ; 

Content thee, then, with praise from them, 
And bear with truth from me! 


Yes! other arms may bear thee, love, 
O’er furtune’s flowery way ; 

Mine with unwearied, fervent faith, 
Abide the darker day. 

Oh! did I love thee less, be sure, 
My aid would prompter be! 

Content thee, then, with pleasing them, 
And keep thy love for me! 


To the utter mortification of poor Esther, not a 
word of commendation broke from Annesley at the 
conclusion of herperformance. Her father exclaimed 
—* Brava, my girl ! charming, charming !’”"—but the 
| voice of Annesley was mute. ‘The piano comman- 
ded no view of the room in which her auditors were 
| seated; and she had consequently no means of 

surmising that if her ungracious friend uttered no 
common-place compliment, it was because his feel- 
| ings were far too deeply excited forwords. Salome, 
| who had watched his tearful eyes during the exquisite 
| song of her sister, was satisfied. 
| After all, this is a doleful ditty to salute a friend 
with on his return,”’ observed the artist, also noticing 
the silence of Basil, and with a glance detecting the 
| cause, which he justly attributed to the sensitiveness 











again raising his eyes, and meeting those of Esther | produced by a previous shock on the spirits. “ You 
with a degree of frankness that almost satisfied her | forget, my Esther, that Mr. Annesley is come to us 
he was not actuated by fear of exposing his own | from a sick-room of one he loves, and that he wants 


flirtations to her examination, in opposing her entrance 
into the Maitland family. 


cheering.” 
“I am always cheered when I find myself so 


**And a fine melancholy ditty she has made of | kindly welcomed to this fireside,” said Basil, at- 


them !”’ added her father. 

“They were appropriate only to a minor key,” 
observed Esther, in an apologistic tone. 

“Will you not let me hear the ballad. and judge 
for myself ?’’ inquired Basil. 

«* Lam so afraid of not satisfying your expectation!” 
said Esther, rising, however, instantly from her work. 
«I am sure they are favourite verses of yours, or 
you would not have been at the trouble of copying 
them.” 

“Show me the man who would like his favourite 
verses the less from hearing them sung by such a 
voice as yours, Esther !”’said her father fondly. And 
it was, perhaps, the dread of further encomiums which 
hastened the blushing girl in her preparations for 
complying with Mr. Annesley’s request, by thr owing 
open the door of her mother’s room, in which (in 
submission to the requirements of the artist’s studio) 
stood the piano. 


tempting to rally his spirits; “ in the first place, by 
your cordiality; in the second, by the sight of your 
rational occupations. The do-nothing, good-for-no- 
| thing world /live in contains few sights so pleasant.” 
+] fancied,”’ said Salome, * that the ladies of Eng- 
| land were highly enlightened and accomplished ?” 
|  Superficially accomplished. ‘They learn as much 
|music and drawing, and as many languages as can 
| be bought for money; but nothing is done to culti- 
|} vate that intellectual sense which renders such ac- 


| quirements available.” 





“And these Miss Maitlands, Esther’s pupils?” 
| demanded Salome, returning to the charge. 
| “ Your sister has decided, then, on accepting their 
tuition ?”? demanded Basil, in a constrained tone, as 
| Esther, after closing her instrument, returned into 
| the sitting-room. 
| “IT searcely know what pretext I could find for 
refusing,” she observed in a timid voice; resuming 


Sweet as it was expressive was the ritornelle that | her former place. 


prefaced Esther Verelst’s articulate and melodious 
recital of the following stanzas : 


BALLAD. 


Yes! other eyes may brighten, love, 
When gazing upon thine, 

As gloomiest brooks run glistening where 
The shedding sunbeams shine. 

Oh! did I love thee less, be sure 
Mine own would brighter be; 

Content thee, then, with smiles from them, 
And bear with tears from ma 


* Would you favour me with a sight of Miss 
Maitland’s letter ?’’ inquired Annesley. 

“The letter‘ —Willingly !” said Mrs. Verelst, 
producing it from a paper-rack on the table beside 
her chair. 

“ This is the handwriting of the brother, who is in 
the same regiment with myself,’ observed. Basil, 
after examining the letter, having from the first sur- 
mised the possibility of a hoax on the part of his 
brother officers. ‘Jf you permit me, | will make 
| inquiries of Lady Maitland concerning, her intentions ; 
|and bring you an exact account, Befere you give 
| yourself the trouble and annoyanee of 4 long walk 
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this cold weather, for the sole purpose, perhaps, of ; night, at Madame Branzini’s!” murmured Esther, 
gratifying unjustifiable curiosity.” with asigh. “Iwasa child then—lI feared nothing 
“ But what curiosity can poor Esther have excited | then,—nuw [ seem to be afraid of every thing and 
among persons to whom she is known only by | every body !” 
name !”’ observed Mrs. Verelst, mistrustfully. “You were then in your own home and country, 
“Pardon me,—she is personally known to J.ady | Esther,” said the artist, with a sigh far heavier than 
Maitland’s son, who has probably mentioned her to | her own:—**a comfort, my poor child, of which 
to his sisters. Surely,” said he, turning suddenly | your father’s inconsideration has for ever deprived 
to Esther for confirmation, ‘“ you remember the tall, | you !” 
fair young man, so frequently with old Colonel Car-| Not for ever, I trust,” responded Mrs. Verelst, 
rington, who accosted us at the stage-door on the | in a Jow tone. 
day you made that hasty exit from rehearsal ?” “As we are to meet to-night, I will shorten my 
** Perfectly !” replied Esther, now fully enlight- | visit now,” said Basil, rising from his seat, by way 
ened as to the origin of his objections, “ and I am | of interrupting these saddening retrospections ; * but 
consequently certain that it would be disagreeable to | I must not go without accomplishing its real object. 
me to give lessons to Lady Maitland’s daughters.”” | Ihave brought you a curiosity to look at, sir,” re- 
“Stull, before you give a decided negative, which | sumed he, addressing Verelst, after drawing a small 
will, of course, be ungraciously construed, allow me | volume from his pocket. ‘Something in your own 
to institute some inquiry into the object of the par- | way—a little book which I borrowed from my 
ties,”’ resumed Basil. ‘I see these people daily. | mother.” 
I will even make a point of going there to-night.| It was a scarce copy of Hollar’s Engravings, after 
Nothing will be easier than for me to discover, with- | Holbein’s Dance of Death, which was examined by 
out compromising you, whether the young ladies | Verelst with deliberation and enthusiasm. 
have any serious intention of improving themselves ‘I know these designs,”’ said he, “ far better 
under your hands, and requiting your trouble. The | than I know any of my own! I spent a month at 
girls are good-natured, though silly and trifling: and | Basle, for the express purpose of studying the charac- 
would not, I should imagine, lend themselves to un- | teristics of that quaint oad meats. This is a curious 
Jadylike mystification.” copy, and seems enriched with original interleav- 
‘“* Must you go there to-night?” inquired Esther, | ings,” he observed, scrutinizing the volume with the 
blushing crimson. eye of a connoisseur. But what have we here ?”— 
‘Is there any obstacle?” inquired Basil, surprised | there is an Arabic inscription on the title-page—or 
at her remonstrance. Sanscrit—or, stay !—you Rachael, can help us here. 
“Only that this is Twelfth Night,” observed | Are not these Hebrew characters!” 
Salome, for once almost as muck embarrassed as her Basil Annesley took the open volume from the 
sister. “Madame Branzini, who intends to faire | hands of Verelst, to convey it to his wife. On his 
tirer les rois at her house, has made us promise to | way, he naturally glanced at the inscription, which 
join her family party; and begged us, should you | was decidedly Hebrew, and written in ink almost 
return to town, to assure you how much honoured | invisible from age. But at the foot, in a modern 
she should feel by your company.” handwriting, to his utter amazement, were inscribed 
“I accept with pleasure!” cried Basil. “ But | the memorable initails of—A. O. ! 
_ friend, Madame Branzini, wisely adheres in Before he had recovered the shock caused by this 
ingland to your rational hours of the continent, and | startling, though of course accidental coincidence, 
will expect her visiters before nine, and dismiss | the attention of Basil was absorbed by the effect 
them at eleven; till which hour, Lady Maitland | produced on Mrs. Verelst by the sight of the volume ! 
would be much surprised to see any evening guest | Pale as death, with quivering lips, and suspended 
enter her house. I shall, therefore, be able to recon- | respiration, she sank back in her chair the moment 
cile both visits. I dine at the Club, and will be | the inscription was placed before her. Esther and 
with your friend at——what hour did you say you | Salome, whose attention was constantly directed 


were going ?”’ towards the invalid, were by her side in a moment. 
‘* We shall be there soon after eight,” replied Sa- | ‘* Place a screen before the fire—I was afraid the 

lome. ‘* We always return home, you know, to | room was too close for her!” faltered Esther, open- 

assist my mother at ten.” ing a large green fan which lay constantly on her 


‘* I will not hear of being an obstacle to your plea- | mother’s table. 
sures to-night,” said Mrs. Verelst, cheerfully. ‘It |} ‘The ether, father !—you will find it on the dress- 
is so seldom you enjoy a pleasant party !—T'welfth | ing-table within,”’ cried Salome; nor had either of 
Day comes but once a-year,—Do you remember, | them leisure to notice that it was by Basil, by 
Mr. Annesley, how merrily we kept it, the winter | whom, as by a devoted son, the commission was 


you were at Heidelberg?” executed. The eyes of Mrs. Verelst, however, even 
Basil remembered only too well the joyous cor- | after the application of the ether to her temples, 
diality of his old professor’s family party. remained closed, and her hands cold as marble. 


“* Nay, surely you were le roi de la feve ?—ay, and | The book, a glance at which young Annesley 
Esther yonder was your queen,” cried the artist, | could not forbear regarding as the origin of her sud- 
laughing heartily at the recollection. ‘She was a | den seizure, had now fallen on the floor. The dis- 
mere child, then; and you little better than a boy. ! pirited nature of the frontispiece (which represented 
But I remember what a fanciful little majesty we | the grisly skeleton of Death beguiling an old man 
made of her in her mother’s brocaded dress, with | into the grave by the music of a dulcimer) had pro- 
pompons and powder, and old points, like a queen | bably conveyed an insupportable shock to the sensi- 
in one of Mademoiselle de Scudeéri’s novels! Little | tive mind of the enfeebled invalid. 
gipsey, that you were, Esther! you made your old | Some minutes elapsed before Mrs. Verelst evinced 
father trick out your draperies and arrange your | the smallest token of consciousness; a longer period 
throne !” |than Basil who had often seen her overcome by 

“I wish we may amuse ourselves half so well to- | faintness, had ever known her remain thoroughly 
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insensible to what was passing around her. 
length she slowly unclosed her eyes, and a faint 
murmur broke from her lips. Esther instantly bent 
down her head to listen; but Annesley, without any 
such effort, distinctly heard her exclaim—** My 
father—who was it spoke to me of my father?” 

‘* Better wheel her into her own room,” interposed 
the artist, who, during the swoon of his wife, had 
stood aloof, distressed and helpless. ‘Jt is nothing 
—the heat of the fire—the sulphur of those detesta- 
ble coals !—Let us all be quiet, and she will be her- 
self again in a moment.” 

Having assisted the girls to remove her into the 
adjoining chamber, Verelst returned to receive, with 
an air of stupefaction, the adieus of Basil ; who con- 
scious that his presence at such a moment might be 
importunate, hastened to withdraw. 

t was dusk when Basil emerged from the house ; 
and a desolate winter rain was falling in torrents, 
splashing into the overflowing kennels, and almost 
obscuring the light of the lamps. As the young 
guardsman reached the junction of the small street 
in which Vere!st’s house was situated, with South 
Audley Street, in attempting to muffle himself in his 
cloak in resistance to the driving rain, he encountered 
what, at the first shock, he conceived to be a lamp- 
post! Bat on recoiling, he found that in addition to 
the lamp-post, he had struck against an individual 
combating the gusts of wind with a disabled um- 
brella. Something irresistible ludicrous in the 
dilemma of his brother in distress, attracted his at- 
tention to the struggling wayfarer; when lo! by the 
light of the lamp, he recognised the marked and 
well-remembered features of Abednego the Money- 
lender! 

The encounter was untimely; but Basil would 
not shrink from recognising the man by whom he 
had been so greatly obliged. 

** We have untoward weather for our walk,”’ said 
Annesley, lending his assistance to reverse the obsti- 
nate resistance of the reeking cotton umbrella. 

‘Unpleasant enough; and you, who walk for 
pleasure, might, I should think, spare your pains 
for a happier moment,” rejoined the harsh voice of 
Abednego. ‘ With me, the case is different.” 

** Different indeed! since you have the means of 
commanding any sort of equipage you please; while 
] have at my disposal only that enjoyed by our 
father Adam.” 

‘And how long should I enjoy the means, pray, 
were I to lavish them on costly equipages?” re- 
joined the Money-lender. ‘* Not a year!—not a 
month, perhaps, were I tempted into such ridiculous 
prodigality. I might be reduced to the same beg- 
garly shifts which brings so many fine gentlemen 
shuffling, nay, all but begging to my door! For 
whether people beg for a loan or beg for a gift, 
where lies the mighty difference? They are still 
beggars. Are you bound for St. James’s, young 
sir? Ifso, we may become a mutual benefit. Your 
arm is strong enough to hold up the umbrella; and 
by taking mine, we may share it between us. Don’t 
be afraid!—In such weather as this, none of your 
friends will be astir. No one will recognise the 
gallant Mr. Basil Annesley cheek-by-jowl with 
A.O!” 

“It is no such consideration———” Basil was be- 
ginning. 

« Away with ye then, and make an end of the 
discussion,” interrupted Abednego, practically en- 
forcing his advice. ‘“‘ Satisfy your scruples by the 
certainty that you have a second time rendered ser- 
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At! vice to a man who is more than ready to render 


service to you.” 

Partly carried away by his companion’s impetu- 
osity, and partly curious of further insight into his 
eccentric character, Basil suffered himself to be dis- 
posed of. In another minute, he found himself sole 
occupant of the wet flag-stones with the mysterious 
Abednego. 

** But surely, sir, at your age,” said he, by way 
of renewing the conversation, “‘ the enjoyment of 
personal comfort must be a greater object than the 
amassment of mere wealth ?” 

“Who is to determine a man’s notions of per- 
sonal comfort?’’ cried the Money-lender. ‘‘ And 
what do you mean by ‘ mere wealth?’ My notion 
of personal comfort is independence of hirelings— 
whether man or beast; and as to wealth, what is 
there in this world beyond it? What else controls 
the march of empires—the progress of civilization 
—the developement of science—the cultivation of 
art? What but money causes the crucible to glow, 
—sinks the shaft,—launches the balloon into the 
sky,—or plunges the diving bell into the depths of 
the ocean? Of what metal is composed the key of 
the poet’s imagination—the orator’s eloguence—the 
physician’s skill—the divine’s zeal and fervour? 
Of gold, sir.—of current gold! He who hath that, 
commands kings on their thrones, or philosophers 
in their cabinets! Talk not to me of the refine- 
ments of art. If I want to enjoy them, I buy up 
both art and artists—an orchestra of musicians—a 
legion of sculptors or painters! Your capitalist, 
boy—your capitalist is the only solid sovereign of 
modern times !—*‘ Mere wealth ? quotha? I knew 
that you were a boy, Basil Annesley, but I held 
you not for a child!” 


The young man could scarcely resist a smile at 
the impetuosity of his companion. 

**T perfectly agree with you, sir,” said he at last. 
** But it was by fully estimating the value of money 
as a means commanding enjoyment, that I expressed 
my surprise at your preferring a wet walk to a lux- 
urlous carriage.” 

** Does the sportsman find the greater pleasure in 
the flavour of his game, or the pursuit of the 
chase ?”” demanded Abednego, in a sterner voice. 
** Have you not strength of mind to figure to your- 
self the intensity of enjoyment which a man, ap- 
preciating the true value of money, may find in the 
combinations by which he adds thousand to thou- 
sand,—ingot to ingot?—Even as the artist whose 
family you have just quitted’””—( Basil found it im- 

ossible to repress a start! )—* finds exquisite de- 
ight in the progress of a picture by whose perfec- 
tionment he hopes to attain profit and fame, does 
the money-monger glory in the machinery by which 
his enrichment is accomplished. Even economy— 
even privation—has charms, when tending towards 
the achievement of the grand object of his life! Ay, 
stripling—abject as it may seem to you, the money- 
lender’s is a glorious calling! Every minute of my 
life swells the amount of my possessions. Other 
men’s property diminishes with their span of life; 
mine, like the evening shadows, grows as the sun 
goesdown. I ama wretch; eh?—a shabby, thread- 
bare wretch, with whom a smart officer like you, is 
ashamed to be seen arm in arm! Shabby and’ 
threadbare as I seem, I tell you 1 hold in subjection 
those of whose acquaintance you are proud—those 
to whose acquaintance you barely aspire! Your 
fine ladies come and beg of me,—cajole me—flatter 
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me !—cajole and flatter A. O. in his cobweb-tapes- | 
tried halls of state-—*‘ Mere wealth ?’—What, but | 
the wealth I have amassed by trudging in the rain 
while others swelter in carriages, brings the Duke 
of Rochester cringing to my feet, lying and swind- 
ling for the means of keeping up his empty state! 
His covetings of A. O.’s ‘ mere wealth’ have con- 
verted that man, created by nature for honour and 
refinement, into an equivocating pettifogger. Ay, | 
sir, you are shocked—you consider my tongue 
coarse and licentious!—You would plead privilege | 
of peerage against the Money-lender, in favour of 
the uncle of your fribble acquaintance, young Wil- 
berton.” (Again Basil started.) ‘ But when you | 
have lived longer, you will come to the same con- | 
clusions. And now, good evening to you, Mr. 
Basil Annesley! for here we are, opposite to the | 
Gloucester Coffee House, within hail of your out- 
at-elbows, discreditable friends, the Maitlands!— 

Good evening !—I should be as loath as yourself to 
expose you to the shame of being met skulking in 
the rain under the same ignominious umbrella with 


such a Barabbas as A. O.!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Bast. AnnesLey was just about to enter the 
smoking-room of his Club, after dinner, when the 
messenger he had despatched, with a few lines to 
Verelst to inquire after the state of his wife, brought 
back a note from Salome, informing him that her 
mother was not only perfectly recovered from her 
seizure, but that she insisted upon their keeping 
their engagement with Madame Branzini. 

Instantly relinquishing an enjoyment to which he 
only resorted when unlikely to find himself shortly 
afterwards in female society, Basil made the best of 
his way to his lodgings to dress, In a moment, his 
heart, previously depressed by his interview with 
the caustic Abednego, became light as a bird. A 
whole evening spent in Esther’s society, no matter 
where, was at present the brightest prospect this 
world could afford him. 

But for this conciliatory influence, the house to 
which he was about to repair, had little charm for 
Basil. The husband of Madame Branzini was the 
Neapolitan consul, and the persons resorting to his 
society were almost entirely foreigners. For though 
the highest diplomatic class is cordially welcomed 
into the best English society, nothing less easy than 
for foreigners, not included in the pomp of the 
court, to make their way in a country which prides 
itself on understanding all languages, and speaking 
none but its own. 

Now there is a natural tendency in persons moy- 
ing exclusively in the circles of fashion, to depreciate 
all those with whose faces they are unfamiliar. The 
great world is of such limited extent, that every one 
of its component parts is known to every one, either 
by acquaintance or sight; and the moment a strange 
face appears in the privileged crowd, it is regarded 
with suspicion. At the house of the Neapolitan 
consul, all the faces were strange to Basil Annes- 


ley. Once or twice, he had joined the circle of 
Madame Branzini, without finding there a single 
person he had ever seen before; and among them, 
not above three or four who spoke his language. 
It is true there was much to reconcile him to this 
strangeness ; and a man blasé with the insipidity of 
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| the a monde, might have yer the greatest 


|relief in contemplating, in place of the pale and 
‘faded faces of the belles of fashion, the fine rich 
_glowing beauty of the southern dames, whose frank 
and courteous manners were as yet untrammelled 
by the conventional laws of the most formal country 
| in the world. 

Italians and Spaniards abounded at the house of 
| Branzini, who had many years officiated at Cadiz 
as consul for the Two Sicilies ; a circumstance that 
explained the dark and sunburnt complexion of most 
of the men whom Basil found assembled in his 
| drawing-room; and who, to his Londonized eyes, 
had very much the air of opera-singers or French 
|hair-dressers. T hough his German education in 
| some degree liberalized his views on such points, a 
| public school and the Guards had not a little in- 
spired him with the prejudice of “a man about 
town,”’ that every individual differing from himself 
in dress and manner, must be ‘‘a tiger!” 

All Madame Branzini’s guests were consequently 
** tigers” to Basil; though scarcely one of them but 
| was distinguished by some talent or accomplish- 
ment, endowing him with a name beyond the con- 
ferring of king ¢ or kaiser. Most of them were men 
of science, or memorable artists, who had brought 
letters of introduction to the consul, from countries 
where their abilities procured them those distine- 
tions which England is so tardy of bestowing upon 
men of genius. Still, the form of their beards, and 
whiskers, the cut of their coats, the nature of their 
salutations, rendered them ridiculous or disgusting 
in the eyes of Basil; and he had scarcely patience, 
on entering the circle, to find several of these “ fo- 
reign fellows” devoting their attentions to the beau- 
tiful daughters of Verelst, 

For then came the vexatious reflection, that this 
was the natural sphere of Esther; that, even if 
these olive-hued individuals were the opera-singers 
to which he so flightily compared them, they be- 
longed to the same order of society as the girl he 
loved. Yet who could gaze upon that well-turned 
head, those Grecian features, that exquisite form, 
every movement of which was grace, and believe 
them created for any other than the noblest order 
of society?—No! Such women as the Maitlands 
were not worthy to tie the sandals of Esther Verelst! 

She was indeed a being of superior nature. Pe- 
culiar elegance of mind served to animate and 
govern her peculiar elegance of person ; yet in spite 
of her rare endowments, the spirit of the gifted girl 
was as meek and humble, as if she possessed no 
trace of personal distinction. Timid almost to a 
fault, Esther was content to remain perpetually in 
the shade. In her own estimation she was less 
than nothing, and her chief object in life was to oc- 
cupy the attention of others as little as she occupied 
herown. Never did there exist a human being so 
unselfish ! 

But for the passionate attachment of her sister, 
who gloried inber charms and talents, Esther might 
often have succeeded in causing herself to be 
overlooked, where presumptuous mediocrity was 
crowned with laurels. Salome, however, thought 
for her—felt for her—acted for her—was vain for 
her; and insisted on her being heard and seen, when 
Esther had chosen to retire into some obscure cor- 
ner. It was Salome who was at the trouble of 
dressing her, so as to enhance, as far as their limited 
means would allow, the character of her beauty ; 





and as her sister’s good taste restricted the utmost 
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of these efforts to a well-fitting muslin-dress, and | 
her fine black hair twisted after the model of some | 
antique bust, the unpretending Esther offered no re- | 


sistance. She was seldom at the trouble of looking | 


in the glass, indeed, when the task of her affection- | 


ate handmaiden was at an end. Beloved in her| 
own family, secure in the friendship of one whom | 
she believed to be superior to external attractions, it | 
was indifferent to her whether her dress were more | 
or less becoming than usual. 

Tt was this very absence of pretension, that con- | 
stituted the great charm of Esther Verelst. Those | 
who are seen to be wholly unoccupied with them- | 
selves, are the first to occupy the attention of others; | 
for vanity is so universal a weakness, that we are | 
better inclined to seek the society of persons whose 
attention appears at our service.—She was a patient 
listener, an indulgent companion ; and those who at 
a distance had been struck by her beauty or en- 
chanted by the exquisite charm of her singing, were 
still more fascinated, when, on a nearer acquaint- 
ance, they found that the being thus accomplished, 
thought so little of herself and so much of the feel- 
ings of other people. 

Still Basil Annesley, much as he had always 
admired in his gentle Esther this complete self. ab. 
negation, considered that she was carrying it too 
far, when he found her at Madame Branzini’s, lis- 
tening deferentially to “a strange looking man,” 
who was talking Italian to her with earnest volu- 
bility. As he stood opposite contemplating them, 
and enduring with ungracious impatience the civili- 
ties of his host, he could not help feeling angry at 
her greater patience. He felt certain that the dingy, 
bushy-whiskered stranger was redolent of garlic and 
cigars: and when he smiled at Esther, and Esther 
smiled in return, Basil could have annihilated the 
fellow on the spot! 

Verelst, meanwhile, was seated at picquet with 
an eminent naturalist, his countryman ; and Annes- 
ley had consequently no means of inquiring the 
name of this “‘ damned foreigner.” He had been 
often tempted to regret the secluded life led by the 
Verelsts, as dull and dispiriting for the girls. He 
now felt that they could not be too much at home. 
To be exposed to the assiduities of such society as 
they met at Madame Branzini’s was worse than 
nothing. Such society !”’—Why such 7—What 
did he know about these strangers ?—Did he under- 
stand their position—their habits—their language ? 
No! but he assumed an Englishman’s prerogative 
of disparaging every thing and every body not pre- 
cisely modelled after his national pattern. 








While giving vent ia the depths of his heart to 
his unutterable disgusts, Esther, at the entreaty of | 
her olive-coloured friend, was about to comply with | 
the request of Madame Branzini, for some music. | 
As she passed him closely by to assume her place 
at the piano, there was time for a momentary 
greeting. 

“Do not, I entreat you, sing the song of this 
morning!” said Basil, certain of not being under- 
stood by those around him; to which request, a re- 
proachful glance from Esther, implying the impos- 
sibility of such sacrilege, was the only reply. 

With all his prejudice against the individuals 
composing Madame Branzini’s coterie, who, be- 
cause they did not look precisely like the good 
company he was acquainted with, he decided to be 
bad,—Basil was struck by the good breeding with 
which they disposed themselves to do justice to the | 
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musician about to exert herself for their entertain- 
ment. In the world in which he was familiar, he 
had often noticed the involuntary air of contempt 
with which the reluctant auditors prepare to dispa- 
rage what they are about to hear; and the readiness 
with which, by their movements and whisperings, 
they interrupt the performers. But scarcely was the 
pure, clear, naliitienns voice of Esther Verelst au- 
dible in the first bars of that beautiful German me- 


| lody, the “‘ Complaint of Thekla,” than a pin might 


have been heard to fallin the assembly. There was 
perfect good faith in their attention. They listened 
to be gratified and to praise; not to detect errors in 
order hereafter 


To hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 


and by the time the delicate musician had reached 
the concluding line of her song :— 


“Ich habe gelebt und geliebet !” 


every bosom thrilled in delighted unison with the 
well-defined expression of the songstress. 

It was strange that, at that moment, Basil An- 
nesley felt more inclined to applaud the audience, 
than the performer,—as if for a courtesy offered to 
himself. He felt almost grateful to them for their 
attention to Esther. From that moment, the as- 
sembly assumed new features in his eyes. He lis- 
tened more civilly to the speeches of old Branzjni; 
and had the grace to ask the names of two or three 
handsome women present. He even inquired in 
French, (the language of the house, as of most fo- 
reign houses,) the name of the gentleman who had 
conducted Esther to the instrument. 

“The Duca di San Catalda,”’ was the reply. 

** A chevalier d’industrie, | make no doubt!”’ was 
his mental commentary : but on looking round and 
perceiving that the Secretary of Legation, and at- 
tachés of the Neapolitan mission were present, it 
was impossible to infer that any person admitted to 
the house of the venerable consul, more especially 
a countryman of his own, should be otherwise than 
respectable. 

He was now growing less thankful for the rap- 
ture lavished by the party upon Esther’s perform- 
ance. In some respects Basil had all the wayward- 
ness of a spoiled lover. The secluded life of the 
Verelsts secured him from the usual terrors and 
jealousies of attachment. Go whither he would, 
absent himself as he pleased, he was certain to find 
that lovely girl on his return installed in her accus- 
tomed place, at her customary occupations ; with 
the certainty that, since their last meeting, her 
looks, thoughts, or words, had been addressed to no 
individual qualified to excite his uneasiness. It in- 
duced a pang in his bosom, unfelt since the rehear- 
sal-scene of the previous year, to find other eyes 
fixed upon her beauty, and other courtesies ad- 
dressed to her ear; and, irritated and unhappy, one 
of the handsomest of human faces became over- 
clouded with ill humour. 

«¢ Our friends are now arrived,” observed Madame 
Branzini, after looking graciously round upon the 
groups engaged in lively conversation, which filled 
her handsome drawing-rooms; “‘ let us now proceed 
to draw for king!” 

Accustomed to the forms accompaning in Christ- 
mas parties this immemorial custom. Basil was 
surprised to see no token of the huge frosted cake, 
eovered with bonbons and devices, which usuall 
tend to sicken, for the remainder of the month o 
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January, the nurseries of well conditioned English 
families. Still more was he startled when (the 
handsome children of the Branzinis having been 
desired to commence the ceremonial, whereupon 
they insisted that the gdteau des rois was too heavy 
to be carried round without the aid of their dear 
Esther and Salome) he saw the Verelsts lend their 
cheerful aid to offer in succession to the guests a 
huge uneatable galette from which every gentleman 
present was to cut a slice. 

As the stranger of the party. the honours were 
offered first to Annesley; and little Teresa and Ce- 
sarino Branzini set up a cry of triumph, when, on 
examination of his slice of galette, no bean appear- 
ed; the kingship being decided by the attainment 
of the fortunate lot containing a féve, or bean, 
dropped into the cake in the process of making. 

In succession, young and old were subjected to 
the trial; and every new defeat was accompanied 
by shouts of laughter. In their mirth, however, 
Basil found it impossible to join. He was tho- 
roughly out of sorts on perceiving, that while the 
attention of the pretendant was fixed upon the 
galette he was cutting, that of the assistants was 
riveted upon the graceful figures of the two dish- 
bearers, each worthy to afford a model for the 
sculptor. It did not surprise him, so contrary was 
his mood, when the portion of the Duke of Catalda 
was pronounced to contain the bean! He had 
expected it!—He felt certain that it was a matter 
of preference and connivance; more especially 
when the Duke, his fine face sparkling with joy, 
presented it to Esther, so as to elect her his queen 
for the evening! 

Universal acclamations followed. Basil Annesley 
found himself required to offer, among the rest, his 
homage to their majesties; who, according to cus- 
tom, proceeded to een their household and grand 
officers of the crown. He was more provoked than 

leased, when, after naming little Teresa and Sa- 

ome her iadies in waiting, Cesarino her page, and 

a merry old —= named Clary, (the precis 
writer to the French Embassy,) her almoner, she 
selected himself to be her Chevalier d’Honneur ! 

Few among the party but had been proud to be- 
come the knight of Esther! Yet Basil, whose 
heart was swelling with the newly experienced 
torment of seeing the woman he loved in intimate 
communication with others, would gladly have re- 
jected the distinction. It was no longer with him 
as in their old childish days, in the Neckar-Strasse, 
at Heidelberg! He was grown too much a man of 
the world to enjoy being included in a piece of buf- 
foonery. Most of the company doubled, a few tre- 
bled his years ; yet he was the only person too old for 
induigence of joyous sport!—Probably because the 
only Englishman present; the elasticity of spirits 
which disposes foreigners for enjoyment at any 

riod of life between the cradle and the grave, 

ing singularly deficient, or unfortunately extin- 

uished, in our fastidious natures. ‘The disipere in 
Shee is a pleasure for which time and place are 
usually wanting in the British empire. 

It was not so with the Verelsts. Completely at 
home in a house where their few intervals of lei- 
sure had been spent for two years past, (during 
which Salome had officiated as teacher of German 
to the children,) they gave themselves up with their 
little pupils to the joyous spirit of the hour. Elated 
by the presence of the object of her affections, from 
whom she had been some days separated, the 
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| cheeks of Esther glowed with unusual bloom, as 
| she assumed her place beside the Duke, in the two 
| arm-chairs, with foot-stools, which had been hastily 
| covered with India shawls and velvet mantels, in 
regal guise, for the reception of the king and queen. 
| Compelled to pledge the healths of the company, 
who drunk to them in return in the exquisite 
lacryma Christi, for which the cellars of the Neapo- 
litan consul were renowned, she assumed courage 
to play with grace and spirit the par tallotted to her 
| in the pageant. 
| Whata charming actress Mademoiselle Verelst 
would make!” whispered the rosy Almoner, old 
| Clary, to Annesley, eapieg that he was paying 
| her a judicious compliment; and little suspecting 
that her Chevalier d’Honneur would have gladly 
struck him to the heart for the mere allusion. 

Just as he was meditating an answer not foo bit- 
ter, he found himself plucked by the sleeve by 
Verelst, whose careworn face had assumed a holi- 
day aspect under the influence of conquest in a 
hard fought game at picquet. 

**A word with you, my dear Mr. Annesley,” 
said the old man, drawing him off into a corner; 
and so conscious was Basil of the evil spirit by 
which he was at that moment possessed, that he 
almost expected a reproof for his ill manners. 

“* Where did you tell me,” inquired the artist, 
when they were out of hearing of the party, “ that 
you had found that edition of Hollar?” 

** I did not find it,” replied Basil, almost relieved. 
“Itis my own. For the credit of our taste, I am 
proud to say that the book is a family possession.” 

** Most strange !”* murmured the old man. 

“Why strange?” inquired Basil. “There is 
nothing, I believe, very rare in the volume. I hardly 
ever saw a considerable book-sale that did not con 
taia a copy.” 

** Perhaps so; but not that copy.” 

** Of course not. It has been in our family library 
these hundred years.” 

** You use the term hundred years in a figurative 
sense,” added Verelst. 

** As my own age does not amount to quarter of 
the period, I can scarcely give my personal attesta- 
| tion,” observed Basil, with a smile. But such of 
my mother’s books as did not belong to my father’s 
bachelor library, were probably derived from that 
of her father, the late Lord L——.” 

**Lord L——?” exclaimed the painter, again 
seizing the sleeve of Annesley. “ You do not 
mean to say that you are the grandson of that man?” 

** Perhaps you knew him,” said Basil, evasively. 
** He was more than once,I fancy, employed in 
missions at the courts of Germany !” 

Verelst was silent,—absorbed in reflection. 

«Were you acquainted with my grandfather?” 
again demanded Basil, resolved to obtain an answer. 

“IT neversaw him. Lord L—— was ambassador 
at Vienna at the breaking out of the French Revo- 
lution. J was then a child.” 

** May I ask in my turn,” inquired Basil, “ what 
particular interest you attach tothe copy of Hollar?” 

** Five minutes ago I would have answered you 
without hesitation,” replied Verelst, in a voice tre- 
mulous from agitation. “* Now, [ must reflect. In- 
scrutable are the ways of Providence !” faltered the 
artist, after a few minutes’ pause. “That ever I 








should be indebted for whai is dearer to me than 
my life,—the welfare of my family,—to the grand- 
son of——But no matter!” said he, checking his 
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ejaculation. And Basil was too much struck by | 
the profound emotion of the gray-haired artist, to | 
persist in his inquiries. Luckily, he was at this | 
moment summoned to the discharge of his duties, 
as Lord-in-waiting to the Reine de la Feve, to! 
which he was compelled to attend for the remain- | 
der of the night; and much as Basil Annesley’s 
jealous humour had found to cavil at in the easy 
and cheerful simplicity of Madame Branzini’s party, 
he would gladly have recommenced the evening | 
when, after taking leave of the Verelsts at the door | 
of their own house, to which he was careful to re- | 
convey them, he proceeded to the more pompous | 
mansion of Lady Maitland. | 
The party he found assembled in Arlington Street | 
was about the same, in point of numbers and inti- 
macy, he had quitted at the consul’s. Nor were | 
the Maitlands and their friends less talkative or less | 
merry ; but it was after a fashion of theirown. The | 
conversation of that brilliant coterie consisted in 
scandal, and its mirth in irony. The chief sourcé 
of their gaiety lay at all times in quizzing old Car- 
ringten, or sume other butt; and as the Dowager- 
colonel did not happen to be present when Basil | 
entered, they were only too happy to attack him | 
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that a Sir Bernard Annesley was not produced out 
of a crucible,” said Captain Blencowe, watching, 
from a distance, the impatience with which Lucy 
Maitland awaited Annesley’s release from her 
brother. 

**The old beggarman who appears to have ex- 
cited your curiosity,” said Basil, with some empha- 
sis, “‘ was no relation of mine; but simply a person 
who obliged me with shelter from the rain.” 

“From South Audley to St. James’s Street?” 
interrupted Blencowe. 

* From South Audley to St. James’s Street!” coolly 
repeated Basil,—and all the more coolly, that he was 
conscious of being in a passion. 

“If no relation of yours, then, perhaps a relation 
of the pretty Jewess?” persisted Maitland, also vex- 
ed at finding that his jokes were missing their mark, 

“ What pretty Jewess?” persisted Basil. “I 
should think your acquaintance with the Jews likely 
to be quite as extensive as my own.” 

‘*‘ T should have been extremely happy to improve 
it with the lovely Esther,” retorted Maitland; * but 

ou and Carrington, or rather Carrington and you, 
were before hand with me.” 

“If you allude to Miss Verelst,” said Basil, grave- 


with railleries more agreeable to them than to him-/| ly, «{ have once or twice informed you, that she 
self. ' st ad | was as much a Jewess as you a Christian,—that is, 
“‘ How dolorous he looks to-night!” cried John | in namealone. i am astonished, however, Maitland, 


Maitland, extending a finger to the new comer, but | that you should allude thus lightly to a lady whom 
without rising from the sofa on which he was} you are anxious to introduce into your mother’s house, 
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lolling beside a handsome bold-eyed woman of a | 
certain age. “I am afraid, Nancy, (a nickname | 
given to Annesley among the subs, from his beard- 
less aspect on joining the regiment,) I am sadly | 
afraid you have taken cold!” 

“On the contrary, it is nearly a degree warmer | 
at Barlingham than in London,” replied Basil, 
referring this abrupt conjecture to his country ex- 
cursion. 

A vociferous laugh was the sole answer to this 
explanation. 

** None of your put offs, my fine fellow!” cried 
John Maitland. “ Here!—Blencowe,—Blencowe ! 
—lI tell Annesley that I am afraid he caught cold in 
the rain this morning, and he tries to hum me by 
talking about his mother’s thermometer!” 

Captain Blencowe, thus apostrophized, stationed | 
himself on the scroll of the chaise langue, in an | 
attitude littlke more ceremonious than that of his | 





friend. | 

**I could searcely suppose my movements of | 
sufficient consequence,” said Basil, somewhat 
nettled, “‘to make you aware that,a few hours 
after my arrival in town, I had enjoyed a wet 
walk.” 

“‘And in such company!” retorted Maitland; | 
“‘arm in arm with an old beggarman under a cotton | 
umbrella!” 

‘* Reste d savoir,” cried the lady with the bold | 
bright eyes, “ which of the two was affording hos- | 
pitality to the other !” 

“If you have any interest in inquiring,” said | 
Basil, aware that to defeat a jester is best achieved | 
by meeting him half-way, “ the cotton umbrella was | 
the property of my companion; and an enviable | 
property I thought it, in that pelting shower !” 

‘* He talks as reverentially as if the old gentleman | 
were his grandfather!” cried John Maitland. 


‘I did not know that Nancy had a grandfather, | 


—extant,I mean. (I was not going to parody the 
vulgar quiz on Brummeil.) Of course [ am aware 
that there was once a Lord L ; and surmise 





as the preceptress of your sisters.” 

* Hear, hear, hear, hear, hear!” cried Maitland, in 
a voice that attracted the attention of the whole party. 
‘* Here is Nancy owning, with matchless audacity, 


| that though only a few hours in town, he has been 


already playing the secretary, and examining the en- 
gagements of pretty Esther, the opera girl.”” 

‘+ Js there an opera gir] of the name of Esther?” 
demanded Wilberton, who having been just elected 
of the Omnibus-box, felt bound to make himself 
Master of its Arts and Sciences. 

“T believe not!” replied Basil, struggling to com- 
mand himself; “ certainly not in the person of the- 
young lady to whom Maitland alludes, As he seems 
resolved to acquaint himself with every body’s busi- 


| ness but his own, I am surprised he does not obtain 


better information.” 
‘My dear Nan! I am now convinced that the 
shabby old fellow with the umbrella, whom Blen- 


| cowe saw you skulking with in Piccadilly, is some 


near relation, or you would not be so deuced touchy 
at having been discovered!” cried young Maitland, 
starting from the sofa, and slapping Annesley pro- 
vokingly on the shoulder. 

“If Blencowe did see me with the individual in 
question,” cried Basil, harassed out of his self-pos- 
session, “‘ I wonder he did not give a more correct ac- 
count; since the stranger was an acquaintance of Ais 
long before he became an acquaintance of mine!” 

“ An acquaintance of Blencowe’s?’’—cried John 
Maitland, while Loftus, Wilberton, and several 
others, crowded round, on perceiving, by the tone of 
the parties, that something was going wrong. 

* An acquaintance of Blencowe!”’ persisted Basil 
Annesley; “and an acquaintance of most of you be- 
side ;—being no other than the redoutable A. O.!” 

The silence of consternation instantly pervaded the 
giddy circle. 

Ignorant of the awkward scene in Arlington Street, 
to which, during his absence in the country, Lady 
Maitland’s friends had been witnesses, Basil was 


‘totally at a loss to understand the confusion which 
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appeared to have arisen from an explanation extorted 
from him by the persecution of the triflers he so little 
intended to persecute in return! 

It was the first time he had seen so astounding an 
effect result from mere mention of the cabalistic name 
of A. O.! 





CHAPTER X. 


Tue following morning, moved, perhaps, by curi- 
osity to hear as much as was likely to be told by 
Esther and Salome concerning the Duke di San 
Catalda without questioning of his own to suggest 
their communication, Basil, furred to the chin, to 
meet the nipping blasts of January, (a severe frost 
having dried the rain of the preceding evening,) 
made his way towards South Audley Street :—he 
felt entitled to make early inquiries after the health | 
of Mrs. Verelst. On reaching the house, however, 
his title was disputed. Asif in anticipation of his 
visit, the maid-servant who opened the door, placed 
a packet in his hand, and informed him that the 
young ladies were “out,” and Mr. and Mrs. Verelst 
‘“*engaged.” 

The blood mounted into Basil’s cheeks at this an- 
nouncement. It wasthe first time he had ever found 
cause to suppose himself too frequent a visiter,— there 
orelsewhere. He had nct advanced many steps from 
the door, when it occurred to him that the parcel in 
his great coat pocket, which evidently consisted of 
the volume he had left with Verelst the preceding 
night, might contain a note of explanation. Pro- 
ceeding, therefore, to the by-street on the opposite 
side of the Chapel, where he was secure from obser- 
vation, he opened the packet. 

Merely a few cold and dry lines from Verelst! “I 
return the book, and regret from my soul that you 
should have been induced to bring it!’’ afforded 
only new grounds for vexation and perplexity.—He 
had evidently given offence to those whom his whole 
life had been spent in exertions to serve and please ; 
and without having the slightest clue to their grounds 
for resentment. 

Ere he replaced the volame in his pocket, Basil 
was moved by an irresistible impulse to re-examine 
the inscription which had so singularly attracted the 
attention of the artist’s family; and his curiosity 
thus specifically directed towards it, he saw, beyond 
all question, that the letters A. O. were inscribed in 

recisely the same handwriting which had embodied | 
bie communications with Abednego Osalez !— 

What could be the meaning of this? He remem- 
bered the book in his mother’s possession as long as 
he could remember any thing. At what preceding 
epoch could it have been the property of the Money- 
lender? ‘That, having been so, it should have pass- 
ed into the hands of another, was nothing very won- 





derful ;—inasmuch as a person with the covetous | 
propensities of Abednego, was likely to dispose of | 
all or any thing belonging to him, for a “ con-sidera- | 
tion.’’ But that he should have been a buyer or seller | 
at so early an age, as for a book of his to pass into | 
the possession of the late lord L——, who, if living, | 
would be eighty years old, appeared unaccountable. | 
As Basil Annesley replaced the volume in his 
aapeee. strange surmises crossed his brain, to which | 

e would have been ashamed to give a more positive | 








form. He had always entertained a sort of myste- 


rious horror of people of Abednego’s nation and | 
calling; and though he would have scornfully re- 
butted the assertion of another that he mistook his | 
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Greek Street friend for the wandering Jew, involun- 
tarily there recurred to his mind the sentence of— 
“ Thou shalt tarry till I come!” 

** Considering all the friendly advice the old fellow 
gave me last evening, as we were trudging together 
in the rain,’ mused Basil, while pursuing the self- 
same road he had so recently trodden arm-in-arm 
with A. O.,—“*I am fully entitled to consider him 
a frend and treat him as such.—I will make the best 
of my way, therefore, to Greek Street; and ask him, 
in plain terms, whether the book was ever in his pos- 
session. If he should resent my intrusion, what 
then ? I am not in his power.—I have already booked 
up my interest. He can but give me a gruff an- 
swer; and from an oddity like him, a gruff answer 
is age | endured.” 

To Greek Street, accordingly, he proceeded, and 
soon found his way to the well-remembered door.— 
Alas!—huge papers, attached to the centre panes of 
the dining-room windows, announced, in printed 
capitals— 


TO BE LET, 

ON A REPAIRING LEASE. 
Inquire aT 49, Decanave Street, 
WESTMINSTER, 

Every day from 12 till 2. 





“« How provoking !” was Basil’s involuntary ejac- 


ulation, as he stood contemplating the strange con- 
trast of colour between the white paper, (to give 
place to which the panes had been wiped,) and the 
filthy encrustations of the windows. As the house, 
however, had appeared quite as uninhabited as now, 
on his first visit, he determined to make an attempt 
to enter; nor was it till he had both knocked and 
rung without effect several times, that he felt con- 
vinced of its abandonment by its strange proprietor. 
Giving up the point in despair, he proceeded on his 
way ; resolved to visit Delahaye Street the following 
day, at the early hour pointed out by the placard. 

lie had not proceeded far, however, when a jar- 
ring sound, and a sort of yearning curiosity, induced 
him to turn his head; when he perceived the door of 
the deserted house slightly opened, and the face of 
the dirty old woman peeping out. [In a moment, he 
was back again; and having caught the eye of the 
grim porteress, it was impossible for her to shut the 
door in his face. 

“Is your master at home? said he. 

“* Nobody lives here now but me,™ grumbled the 
old woman. “”Tisn’t no fault of mine if I didn’t 
answer the door. The owner of the house don’t 
choose to pay taxes for it no more, till it’s let: and 
only lets me live here, on condition that I answer no 
knocks or rings, and don’t let myself be seen by the 
neighbours.” 

“Mr. Osalez, then, is real/y,not at home?” in- 
quired Basil. , 

The old woman contracted her brows, as if for an 
effort of comprehension; then drew back the dirty 
flap of her cap, and screwed her left eye, like a per- 
son hard of hearing. 

“] inquired whether Mr. Osalez were at home ?”” 

“A. O.’s to be spoke with at No. 49, Delahaye 
Street, Westminster.” she repeated, either not know- 
ing or not choosing to know the proprietor of the un- 
inhabited house, by any other designation. “I 
would not say as much to a stranger :—but I knows 
you has Aad dealings with him afore,—and so I don’t 
mind !”* 
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Basil Annesley pointed to the notice in the win- 
dow, as sparing him all necessity for especial grati- 
tude for her communication, and wished her good 
morning. As he made his way towards St. James’s 
Street, in a very different mood from that in which, 
three weeks before, he had pursued the same track, 
he could not but revert, with unspeakable irritation 
of mind, to his repulse at the door of the Verelsts. 
Never before had he felt so desirous of an interview 
with Esther! He wanted to inquire the meaning of 
the artist’s letter. He wanted to inquire the nature 
and standing of their intimacy with the Sicilian 
Duke. He wanted to tell her that he had never 
seen her look so lovely—never heard her sing so 
sweetly—as the preceding night; and he desired 
this all the more, from feeling certain in his heart of 
hearts that, unimportant as such an attestation 
might appear to other ears, his approval was essen- 
tial to the happiness of his own dear, timid Esther! 

Like most men of his age when passionately in 
love, Basil Annesley found little enjoyment in either 
pleasure or business with which the object of his 
affections had not some remote connexion. In spite, 
therefore, of his intentions of proceeding straight 
from Greek Street to his Club, he found himself, in 
less than an hour afterwards, at Storey’s Gate; con- 
templating the narrow opening to Delahaye Street, 
and as much cheered in spirits as is usually the 
result of a stirring walk in frosty weather. 

He was now sufficiently acquainted with the eccen- 
tric habits of the Money-Lender to perceive, without 
surprise, that the house to which he had been referred 
was just as dilapidated of aspect as the one he had 
just quitted. It was clear enough that the numerous 
temporary residences of Abednego, consisted of old 
houses, which he bought up on speculation, and in- 
habited till a favourable opportunity presented itself 
of getting them off his hands; and the mansion in 
Delahaye Street, still more “roomy” than the “ capi- 
tal” one abandoned by the Money-lender in Soho, 
was to all appearance still gloomier and more ruin- 
ous. It was ofred brick, having five windows in 
front, with a pretence at pilasters between; the said 
pilasters being also of brick, with capitals of carved 
wood work supporting a heavy cornice,—of which 
the object was doubtful, unless it purported to assist 
in weighing down the frontage of the attic story to 
which it was appended, and the peaked, ill-tiled 
roofing above. 

“Truly, an appropriate den for the strange old 
fellow!’ murmured Basil, as he approached the 
door; to which, contrary to the usage of London 
houses, it was necessary to descend a step from the 
street; finished probably after the completion of the 
house, which retained a sort of manorial air of anti- 
quity among its modernized neighbours. He felt 
almost ashamed of presenting himself in broad day- 
light as a visiter, at a door which, he little doubted, 
was recognised by the neighbourhood as the den of a 
money-lending Jew. 

In order to excite as little notice as possible, he 
contented himself with a modest ring at the bell; 
and so leisurely were the movements of those ap- 
pointed to answer the summons, that he had time to 
notice a sort of damp vault like emanation from the 
area, which not even the frostiness of the atmos- 
phere could overcome.—So stagnant was the air 
broeding over the flagstones encrusted in mounds 
with green moss, (now hoary in patches with rime,) 
that it seemed as though any person descending into 
that deserted area would have been as much in dan- 
ger of'asphyxiation, as in some mephitic well. 
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At length the door creaked, or rather growJed, on 
its hinges; and a starveling of a boy appeared,—the 
redundant growth of whose shock of hair was per- 
haps destined to replace a general scarcity of habili- 
ments; his outer garments heing sufficiently ragged 
to show that nothing in the way of shirt interposed 
between them and his sallow skin. 

“I wish to speak to Mr. Osalez,”* said Basil. 

The urchin stared, but Basil made no reply. 

“] was referred to this house,” persisted Basil, 
more and more ashamed of himself and his errand,— 
“from Greek Street, Soho.”’ 

“‘ You’re after hours !”—said the boy, preparing to 
shut the door in his face. 

**T know it,” said Basil, placing his foot so reso- 
lutely on the threshold as to render the attempt im- 
possible; and at the same moment insinuating acoin 
into the hand of the boy, which, though sufficiently 
insignificant to have been flung eontemptuously on 
the pavement by the door-opener of any other house 
in the street, was so much the most important ever 
clenched in the palm of the ragged page of the Mo- 
ney-lender, that he stood staring in stupid wonder- 
ment, instead of either persisting in excluding, or ex- 
pressing his gratitude to the intruder. 

“ Are you Mr. Osalez’s servant ?’’ inquired Annes- 
ley, scarcely able to refrain from a smile. 

‘I’m Bill that sweeps the George Street crossing,” 
replied the boy, tugging the longest of the elf-locks 
overhanging his forehead, in token of gratitude to 
his benefactor. “I runs of errands for the old gen- 
tleman, and opens the door from noon till two. Only 
to-day, I stayed later, to light a fire and set on the 
kettle, ’cos the old gentleman’s poorly.” 

+“ He ¢s at home then t—Be so good as to carry up 
this card. and say I am waiting to speak to him.” — 
said Annesley. 

Thus certihed of the claims and good intentions of 
the visiter, the boy invited him into the hall, while 
he proceeded to do his errand; and while the littdé 
sweeper, leaving his heavy shoes at the bottom of 
the square, creaking staircase, shuffled up stairs, 
Basil stood ew the dark but roomy hall, 
paved with black and white marble, which, by dirt 
and friction, had now degenerated into gray and yel- 
low; besides being enaked in many of the lozenge- 
shaped squares, and in others, sunk into the flooring. 
In the angle formed by the dingy staircase, stood an 
old sedan chair, dropping into decay and covered 
with mildew, yet still retaining in its gilt mouldings 
tokens of aristocratic emblazonment. 

Shuddering with cold, and the depression produced 
by the gloom of a spot into which the daylight of 
that narrow street struggled imperfectly through the 
half-shuttered windows, Basil waited impatiently 
till the barefooted boy shuffled down again. 

“ Master "Il see you,—you may walk up!” said 
Bill, pointing upwards with his thumb, while he re- 
sumed his shoes; having done which, he disappeared 
towards the basement floor; leaving Basil to find 
his way unescorted to the presence of Abednego 
Osalez. 

Concluding that he had only to follow the custom 
of morning visits, and enter the drawing-room, Basil 
walked leisurely up and opened the door that pre- 
sented itself on the first landing. But with all his 
cognizance of the peculiarities of his host, he was 
not prepared for the scene that presented itself 
within. The drawing-rooms of which he had opened 


the door, though low, and rendered apparently lower, 
as in many old-fashioned houses, by a ceiling over- 
laid with ornaments and divided into compartments 
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by beams of carved wood-work, were unusually | proceeding to the attic story: and as he noticed the 
spacious. Yet spacious as they were, not an alley | increase of light and decrease of density in the 
presented itself by which Basil could penetrate into | humid atmosphere while continuing to ascend, he 
the interior, without the certainty of covering himself | came to the conclusion, that were he a lodger in the 
with dust and cobwebs, by collision with the hetero-| old house in Delahaye street, he should follow the 
geneous objects crowded into the area:—pieces of | example of its proprietor. 
antiquated furniture, articles of virfd, besides a} The door that now faced him on the landing was 
variety of undefinable and indescribable things, | slightly ajar, as if purposely left so by the ragged 
which looked as if assembled together by a hasty page by way of indication. Basil tapped lightly, to 
removal in a fire or the sacking of a town, thirty warn the inmate of his approach, and a hoarse whis- 
years before, and abandoned ever since to the dust- | per instantly bade him “* Come in.” 
gathering and smoke-gathering operations of Time. | Before a smoking fire, composed of small coal and 
Heaped on the floor, in one corner of the room, like | shavings, the crazy grate containing which emitted 
potatoes in a barn or beans in a granary, lay the con- | the stifling effluvia peculiar to rusty iron, in an old- 
tents of a library; from their rich old bindings appa- | fashioned bergere covered with the ragged remains 
rently valuable, but overgrown with dust and mould, | of a rich brocade, which, in the days of Queen Anne 
like the bricks of some ruined pile.—To the left of | and of the sedan-chair below, had probably supported 
the door, on entering, stood a fine marble copy of the | the graceful limbs of many a court beauty,—sat the 
Venus de Medicis, which the prudery of the spiders Money-lender; enrobed in a faded, but magnificent 
had covered with draperies of black cobwebs, that | wrapper of velvet and sables, and with his strongly 
hung like draperies down to the very pedestal. Fur- | madaed features and picturesque costume, looking as 
ther on, was the Whetter, in bronze, on whose dark | as though he had been sitting for his picture to 
surface, on the contrary, the coating of dust, in ledges, | Rembrandt. 
assumed a lighter colour; and beyond, in all direc-| “I am afraid your wet walk has had a worse 
tions, were slabs of pietra dura slanting against rich | influence on you than on myself, sir?” said Basil 
consoles of ebony, and bas reliefs in rosso antico and | struck by the hoarseness of the tones in which the 
other precious marbles, side by side with tawdry | old man attempted to inquire his business. 
French clocks, Dresden cups, and Nankin vases;/ “A slight sore throat,—nothing more !” grumbled 
groupings of stuffed birds, which, by the fracture of | Abednego; “easily cured with a quarter of an ounce 
their glass-cases, and the admission of the atmosphere, | of guin-arabic and a pint of hot water ; half the price 
had sacrificed their bright plumage to the moths; so | of a hackney-coach fare !—What do you want with 
that only the shranken skin, skeletons stuffed with | me?” 
straw, and staring glass eyes remained perceptible, **So little,” replied Basil Annesley, seating him- 
in ghastly mockery of the skill of the naturalist. Crys-| self on a rickety straw chair opposite the invalid, 
tal girandoles stood on the consoles, so encrusted with | “that I would by no means have troubled you had I 
dust as to have lost all symptom of transparency ; | imagined you were indisposed.” 
while of a magnificent copy of Correggio’s Notte | “Then why did you come at all ?”—demanded 
that stood frameless against a japan cabinet, the rats | the Money-lender, with surly abruptness. 
had gnawn off acorner! There was a species of altar | “I came to ask you an idle question. You were 
with folding wings, such as are used for the travel-| in such perfect health and spirits when we parted 
ing devotions of crowned or mitred heads, adorned | yesterday evening, that I had no expectation of being 
with chasings, the work of Cellini or one of his pu- | so much an intruder as I find myself to day,—I have 
pils, which though evidently of silver, was tarnished | been as far as Greek Street in search of you.” 
to the tint of bronze! | ** Do you want to take the old house on a repairing 
Never before had Basil Annesley contemplated so | lease?” inquired Abednego, with a sneer. ‘ You 
singular a waste of property! But that these pre- imagine, perhaps that some of the money-bags of 
cious objects were intermingled with trays of old iron, | A. O. will be overlooked in the old cupboards and odd 
rolls of lead, and fragments of packing-cases, he | Corners %”” 
would have compared this singular museum to the| “I have no views on your money-bags, Mr. Osalez, 
brie d brac shops he had visited on the Quai Voltaire | excepting such as you have found me very frank in 
at Paris, or in the Juden Gasse at Frankfort; saving | declaring,” replied Annesley, with a degree of stea- 
that, in these, though the chaos of valuable works of | diness that did him nodisservice with one accustom- 
art was quite as confused, the strictest cleanliness | ed to be addressed in terms of abject subservience. 
. Was observed to preserve the component objects from | ‘Your question, then, I am to conclude, simply 
injury or disregard. regarded the state of my health ?’’ retorted the Money- 
After a deliberate survey of the room, a glance at | lender, the wrinkles which had puckered the corners 
the coating of dust through which the colouring of a | of his keen eyes into a sarcastic expression, gradually 
parqueted floor, now so rare in London, was faintly | relaxing. ; 
perceptible, convinced him that, for some time past,| ‘Still less! 1 never saw a person more robust 
no foot but his own had crossed the threshold; and | than my companion of last night. I merely wished to 
that he must pursue his search elsewhere after the | ask whether you could give me any information con- 
proprietor of the extraordinary treasury he had thus | cerning a volume in my possession, which bears on 
invaded. | the title-page your initials, inscribed in your own 
Closing the door carefully after him, he ascended | hand-writing.”’ 
another flight of stairs, and again opened the first} “I should be somewhat puzzled, I fancy,” replied 
door facing the landing. But the result on this oc-| Abednego, with a hoarse chuckle, “to give you 
casion was nearly the same as on the first; with the | precise information concerning all the varieties of 
exception that the warehouse of curiosities on the | property which, one way or other, have passed through 
second floor, appeared exclusively devoted to the| my hands! I buy whatever I can buy cheap, and 
reception of pictures. | sell it whenever I can sell it dear! ‘The fools from 
** My friend the Jew has evidently a taste for lod- | whom I purchase, or who purchase from me, are of 


ging as near as possible to the sky !” thought Basil, | no more account in my eyes than one of the atoms of 
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dust which your coat has imbibed by your recent 
visit to my lumber-rooms !” 

Following the indication of the old man’s skinny 
finger, pointed towards him, Basil perceived that his 
scrupulously neat dress bore unsatisfactory traces of 
the filmy drapery of the Venus de Medicis. 

“With such feelings,” resumed Abednego, on 
perceiving that his young visitor evinced no fasti- 
dious tokens of disgust at the misadventure which 
had befallen him, “I do not often set my mark on 
those temporary belongings,—any book in which I 
ever inscribe my initials, must have been a book 
I valued !” 

** You can scarcely have failed to value a work so 

interesting as this!” replied Basil, drawing from his 
pocket the volume he had brought from Barlingham, 
for the amusement of Verelst and placing it before 
Abednego, so as to bring the inscription under his 
eyes. 
*To his utter surprise, the effect produced on Osalez 
by the sight, was scarcely less remarkably than that 
which it had wrought in the mother of Esther! The 
old man fell back in his chair, and for a moment appea- 
red to gasp for breath; while Basil sat watching him 
with uneasy consternation. 

“That boy takes as long to boil my hot water, as 
a chemist to compound a medicine!” were the first 
words that burst from the quivering lips of Abednego, 
as if in apology for his emotion;—* yet I told him 
I was choaking with my sore throat!” 

“« Will you give me leave to ring, sir ?” said Basil, 
perceiving that his singular host was desirous of 
evading his observation. 

“I give you leave to find a bell,—if you are able!” 

retorted the old man, as though priding himself on 
the denuded condition of his habitation. ‘No, no! 
—no bells here, my fine captain, nor menials to 
answer them! No knaves in showy liveries, like 
those who held the great coat on your back for you, 
last night at my Lady Maitland’s, who have received 
no wages save their pickings, stealings, and per- 
quisites, these two years past! If there were indeed 
such a thing in this old house as an unbroken bell- 
wire, it would serve only to frighten the poor rats, 
who are as much masters here as myself. I have no 
servant, except the beggar-boy who showed you 
in.” 
‘*And do you consider such an unprotected state 
safe, sir, with such an amount of property in the 
house t”’—inquired Basil, wishing to give him time 
to recover his first surprise ere he renewed his 
inquiries. 

“The half-starved terrier I let loose at night, is a 
better guard than a company of the household 
brigade!” replied Abednego; who had thrust the 
volume aside on the table, as if not choosing to 
encounter a second view. 

“But even if the dog gave the alarm,—in your 
infirm state e 

“This is the first day’s illness I have had these 
twenty years; and you may a that I am pre- 
pared to take care of myself!” interrupted the old 
man, suddenly opening the drawer of the table beside 
him, and taking out a brace of pistols, on half cock, 
which he quietly replaced,—having evidently exhi- 
bited them to reassure, not to intimidate his guest. 

“ Besides, the police have their eye on my house. 
{I have them in fee, as I have the insurance offices, as 
a matter of business.” 

“But the discreditable urchin who waits upon 
you?” 

“Regards me as little better than a beggar! 
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Where a half-starved brat sees only an empty larder 
he beholds only misery and want. The chef d’ceuvres 
you saw just now in my drawing-room, have less 
intrinsic value in his eyes, than a sirloin of beef in 
an eating-house window. Bill the sweeper pities 
me, sir,—pities me, as a poor old man, almost as 
much a pauper as himself!” 

“He may some day come into contact with people 
able to enlighten him,” observed Basil, gravely. 
‘* May I ask, sir, whether you have any recollection 
of the book beside you ?” 

“You got it from your mother!” said Abednego, as 
if started into the rejoinder. 

“You sold it to her, then?’*"—demanded Basil, 
anxious to account for his knowledge of the fact. 
But at the word, Abednego half started from his 
chair, as if smitten with a sore and sudden pain, In 
a moment, however, he recovered himself. 

“ Nay,—I only so concluded by force of inference,” 
said he. ‘A taste for the works of Holbein and 
Hollar, appeared more appropriate to an accomplished 
woman, than to a gay guardsman.—Perhaps you 
wish to dispose of the book ?”’ 

‘**T am not, thank God, so straightened even by the 
impradences which have rendered me your debtor,” 
said Basil, proudly, “‘as to be driven to the sale of 
my mother’s property,—or even of property derived 
from her. I merely wished to account to myself for 
the inscription of your initials on the title page.” 

“The initials of A. O. have, I admit, obtained 
strange notoriety by my means,” said Abednego; 
‘* nevertheless, you cannot suppose me to be the only 
individual who bears them, or has ever born them ?”’ 

“‘Scarcely!” replied young Annesley. ‘“ But 
these letters are distinctly of your own tracing !” 

“ Are you so expert in handwritings as to swear 
to that?” demanded Abednego; abstaining, how- 
ever, from a glance towards the book again officious- 
ly placed before him by Basil. “My dear young 
friend—take my advice, and neither perplex your 
brains with surmises on subjects that little concern 
you, nor by inferences arising out of idle coinciden- 
ces, which the inexperience of boyhood conceives to 
be pregnant with meaning. You are surprised, for 
instance, that J am tolerably well acquainted with 
your movements, and the movements of people so 
much out of my sphere of life as Lord Maitland’s 
wife. A moment’s reflection ought to convince you, 
that a portion of the Money-lender’s business is to 
obtain the most accurate information concerning the 
spendthrifts of the day,—already his debtors, or his 
debtors likely to become. I look upon all such as 
constituting my flocks and herds;—as much my 
property as the physician regards the gouty lord 
lolling past him in his chariot; or the undertaker 
the hectic wretch he hears coughing at the street 
corner !”” 

“Tt may be your business to seek such informa- 
tion: the wonder lies in your obtaining it!” observed 
Basil. 

*¢ All information may be had for money !” rejoined 
Abednego, rubbing his lean hands with an air of 
exultation. Every thing is to be had for money— 
if applied with the same intelligence that gathered 
it together. Look at me, Mr. Annesley !”—Did 
you ever see a more loathsome scarecrow 1” 

And as he spoke, the Jew raised from his head 
the Greek cap, embroidered with tarnished gold lace, 
by which its bald crown was covered, 2s if to give 
greater expansion to his ugliness. 

“ Ay, smile, sir!—You are too civil to confirm the 
ungracious verdict of a man who sees himself as he 
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sees all things else in this world—in the clear and 
searching light of truth! But I tell you that, un- 
sightly as | am, women both young and fair cajole 
me with their courtesies :—I would say, caresses, but 
that you must be an eye-witness of the fact, to have 
faith for disproportion so monstrous. Look ye here! 
—this tawdry thing,” said he, pointing to the cap, 
which he now replaced upon his head ; “ was worked 
for me by the white hands of a countess; and if I} 
chose it, she is ready to embroider a dozen such,—| 
nay, to place them with her aristocratic_fingers upon | 
the gray head of the old Money-lender !” 

“For which subjection to your will, you despise 
her!” said Basil, with indignation. 

I despise her, because the necessities that bring 
her cringing to my feet, arise from the wantonness of 
folly,—nay, the wantonness of crime; for, in a wife 
and mother, foliy becomes criminal as vice! This 
woman must shine, forsooth, and glitter, and dazzle, 
by the splendour of her entertainments, and fashion 
of her dress. Why? Because she is proud ;—be- | 
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eause she has the ambition of being cited for her 
distinction of looks and manners !—And that is the | 
result of her pride and her distinction? Even that 
she is made to crawl, in all the indigence of extrava- 
genes, to the knees of A. O. the Senaplendes, and 
eg him, with tears in her eyes, and prayers upon her | 
lips,—nay, more than prayers, if I were brute enough 
to profit by her subjection,—to take pity upon her | 
necessities. 

“ You doubt this !—read, read! It may be treach- | 
ery for a lover to exhibit the letters of a fond and | 
trusting woman. It is none for the Money-lender | 
to betray the correspondence of a thriftless custom- | 
er!” 

And snatching a pen from the old leaden inkstand | 
beside him, and passing it hastily through the signa- | 
ture of a letter which, while speaking, he had taken | 
from an envelope lying on a table, he presented it to 
Basil. ‘ Remark the countess’s coronet on the seal,”’ 
said he, ** and admire the delicacy of the handwriting, | 
and elegance of the paper, in confirmation of my 
assertion, ere you peruse the abject pleadings of this | 
fashionable bankrupt!” 

Basil Annesley shuddered as he read; for every 
line and every syllable adduced horrible confirmation | 
of Abednego’s assertions. 

* You know not half the advantages of my call- 
ing !”’ cried the old man, laughing with feeble triumph | 
at the air of consternation that overspread the counte- 
nance of Basil, under the influence of one of those 
painful discoveries which tend to shake our confi- 
dence in human nature. “Till now you regarded 
the old beggar of Paulet Street as the crazy proprie- 
tor of a warehouseful of worm-eaten curiosities, left 
in deposite by his customers,—of a few crazy houses, | 
—and perhaps a few floating thousands lent out on 
infamous usury. Ha!—ha!—ha !—ha!—You would 
give worlds, boy,—worlds, for a thousandth part of 
my influence and authority!—Preferment and pro- 
motion lie in the bureau of the Money-lender!—I 
command the destinies of those who command the 

‘destinies of the kingdom. I have princes, ministers, 
bishops, among my debtors; your highflying orator, 
your rhapsodizing author;—fellows who, upon the 
hustings, or in the House, or at Exeter Hall, get up 
and speechify upon virtue, honour, honesty: but 
whose shallow consciences are not the less ad- 
measureable by certain shreds of parchment, called 








bonds, which I hold in my possession. There are 
few things they dare refuse me: and even as war- 
making kings tremble under the governance of | 
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Rothschild, under mine,—under the control of A. 
O. shivering in his garret,—abide more than one, 
two, or three of those to whom you uncover your 
head reverentially as you pass! You saw me keep 
the Duke of Rochester dancing attendance at my 
gate. As much, and more, also, have [ done to men 
having the blood-royal of England in their veins !” 

The spirits of Basil were overpowered by the 
vehemence of excitement gradually enkind!ed in the 
old man’s frame by the progress of discussion. He 
almost feared that Abednego must be under the influ- 
ence of fever, to become thus strangely con:munica- 
tive. 

**Open yonder bureau,” said the Money-lender, 
extending his skinny finger to one clamped with 
iron, which stood beside the wretched pallet that 
formed his comfortless bed. 

And Basil almost mechanically obeying, beheld 
within, in separate compartments, piles of rouleaus, 
such as he had already seen in the secretaire in Greek 
Street, besides a variety of morocco cases. 

“Bring mea handful of those baubles—or stay! 
you know not the ways of the place,” he continued, 
tottering from his chair, till he stood beside Annesley, 
leaning on the bureau, of which he opened a secret 
drawer. “Look here!—these are a duchess’s dia- 
monds. I hold them in pledge while she appears at 
the right hand of the throne, in false trinkets of paste! 
These sapphires are the property of a banker’s wife, 
who pretends to have grown ‘ serious,’ as a pretence 
for diuten the use of jewels; because, deceitful 
jade! her own are in keeping of A.O.! But this— 
this is my crown of glory!” chuckled the Money- 
lender, bringing forth a small round case, containing 
a bracelet of brilliants. ‘* Do you see this miniature ? 
—Six years only have elapsed, since the proud and 
happy young lord it represents, placed it on the arm 
of his lovely bride! He has been three years in his 
grave,—and the miniature ismine! The tinsel of 
fashion by which the widow is trying to bewilder 
another silly victim into wedlock, is procured with 
means of my supplying. But she broke the heart of 
her first husband by her extravagance. It may not 
be easy to find another ready to be heart-broken.” 

“Surely you had better rest yourself again, sir, in 
your easy-chair,” said Annesley, eager to avoid these 
hateful revelations. “Pardon me, if I own that I 
am by no means anxious to see the veil uplifted from 
the deformities and defeatures of my fellow-crea- 
tures.” 

“IT have, nevertheless, too deep a stake in your 
well-doing, not to afford you the means of discrimi- 
nating between the sheep of the flock and the wolves 
in sheep’s clothing,” said the Money-lender, as he 
doubly locked the bureau, and retreated to his seat. 
“ Admit,” said he, gathering more closely around 


|him the robing of his furred symar, which might 


have served a theatrical Doge of Venice, or Grand 
Pensionary of Holland,—* admit that, if I choose to 
deny myself the daintiness of being drugged by a 
fashionable apothecary, and dawdled over by a can- 
ting housekeeper, it is not for want of means to keep 
such reptiles in my pay ?” 

** Which makes me only the more regret, sir, your 
obstinate discomfort,” replied Basil, beginning to 
survey the squalid wretchedness of the millionary, 
as the crotchet of a maniac. ‘ You are ill—more 
ill, perhaps, than you imagine; and left here all 
night alone, (for even the boy, I conclude, quits you 
at night?) alone, with the gnawing of the rats for 
companionship,—to fight against fever and suffoca- 


tion—you may have cause to repent your rejection of 
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the means of care and comfort, secured you by your | 
ample fortune.” ; 

“Ihave been left alone with worse things than 
gnawing rats,—even with my own bitter and gnaw- 
ing thoughts, and yet struggled through the trial,” 
said Abednego. “ You pity me, young man, for 
risking to be stifled by a quinsy, when I might hire | 
some frowsy old woman to situp with me, whose 
gripe upon my throat at midnight were a worse peril | 
than my disease !—Basil! had you ever experienced | 
the heart-choking that suspends the impulses of life, 
under a sense of the contumely of those you love,— 
had you ever felt the fever that throbs in the burning | 
veins, when disparaged by the idol of your tender- | 
ness,—the woman for whom you would have perilled 
every hope of your soul, in this world and the world | 
to come,—had you seen the fools, the knaves, whom | 
you despice with the full force of your vigorous intel- 
lect—the warm fervour of your generous heart, tri- 
umphing over your defeat, and asking how you pre- 
sume to form pretensions to the smiles of beauty ; you 
—you—with nothing to recommend you but the pos- 
session of youth, ardour, mind, cultivation, honour, 
truth,—and treble the earthly enjoyments of the lordly 
home from which you desire to remove her to the tem- 
ple of wedded love where you would have served her 
as a slave; had you known all this, Basil Annesley, 
—had you felt those contemptuous looks eating like 
caustic into your flesh,—had you heard those insult- 
ing words piercing like poisoned arrows into the 
marrow of your bones,—you would have been con- 
tent to live as I do, apart from the titled herd, apart 
from the rapacious crew, despising alike the hirelings 
for bread, and the hirelings for vanity ;—alone,— 
independent,—brooding over the sense of a mighty 
wrong, and anticipating the triumph of a mighty 
revenge !” 

* All this I could perfectly understand,” replied 
young Annesley, steeling himself against the awe 
with which he was beginning to listen to what ap- 
peared to be the rhapsodies of a lunatic, —“ provided 
your privation tended towards the accomplishment of 
aught beyond your personal inconvenience. But 
what enemy of yours will be the worse for you 
remaining this bitter night destitute of attendance 
and medicaments?” 

“They will be the worse for the results of a sys- 
tem of which these hardships form a part!” replied 
Abednego, in a graffer voice, as if exhausted by his 
recent outburst. ‘I discern, by the growing superi- 
ority of your glance, young man, the contempt kind- 
ling in your soul towards my shortsightedness !— 
You recall to yourself the words of the the Psalmist 
—‘ He koapeth up riches, and cannot tell who shall 
gather them!’ J know—ZJ know, Basil Annesley,— 
and I glory in knowing! He who gathers them will 
shed coals of fire upon those who——But no matter ! 
What care you for the burning injuries or burning 
revenge of the old Money-lender ?”” 

*‘T shall care much more, sir, to known that 
you are lying here devoid of the necessaries of life, 
while my pillow has been smoothed by your kind- 
ness,” replied Basil mildly ; “but I cannot offer 
you my aid. I cannot now ask you to accept the 
services of a faithful servant of my own; because, 
in the instance of others, you have shown me that 
you consider such acts of kindness to be interested | 
and mercenary.” 

‘Not from one so young and guileless as you!” 
burst in a hoarse murmur from the parched lips of | 
Abednego, “Be satisfied!—It would make me| 
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far more uncomfortable to have mY poor old dwell- 


ing ransacked by the curiosity of strangers, than to 


lie here conscious that the javelin of death is at my 


| breast, and that there is none to close my eye if the 


grim One gets the best of it!—I want no prying 
Jacks to spy out the nakedness of the land, or into 
its abundance; to exult over my empty cellar, or 
covet my brimming coffers. There 1s less peril, 
Basil Annesley, in the quinsy which, as you per- 
ceive, is gradually thickening my voice and filming 
my eyes, than in the malice of the cut-throats with 
whom your rascal in livery might league himself, 
on the temptation of the wealth that lies ensconced 
in this old seeming rat-hole, richer of contents than 
the palace of Aladdin!—But you pretend a desire 
to do me service ?”’ said he, a: 

Annesley answered not a word; and the Money- 
lender was forced to reiterate his question. 

“<I pretend nothing,” replied Basil, coldly. “I 
pity your infatuation—I pity your abandonment ;— 
and would fain induce you to take pity on yourself!” 

**] repeat that you just now tendered me offers 
of service. If sincere, and your good will be not a 
mere pretence, confer an obligation on me by 
giving me this volume!” said Abednego, striking 
Nagas hand on the copy of Hollar lying on the 
table. 

“<I cannot do that!” replied Basil, in a decided, 
tone; “ for it is not mine to give. Itisthe Prcperty 
of my mother!” 

The piercing glance of Abednezo peered from 
under his bushy eyebrows, an@ fixed itself scruti- 
nizingly on his face. 

**How comes it, then, in your possession ?” 
said he. 

“I arrived yesterday morning from Barlingham 
Grange, where she resides,” replied Annesley, 
firmiy, “and brought it with me——” 

“Without her knowledge ?” 

“Without her knowledge!” replied tae young 
man, in a less assured voice. But the admission 
appeared less to provoke the contempt than the 
satisfaction of his singular companion.—A ray of 
joy twinkied in his deep-set eyes. 

“* And what tempted you to bring it with you?” 
—inquired Abednego, with persevering curiosity. 

**] wished to show it to a friend, to whom, as a 
curious work of art, I thought the sight might be 
advantageous,” replied the harassed guest. 

** That is, you wanted to conciliate the blind old 
father of Esther Verelst!”—added the Money- 
lender, while the colour mounted to the temples of 
the astonished Basil. 

‘Do you mean me to believe you in league with 
Satan, as well as the comptroller of half the desti- 
nies of London ?”?—cried he, losing all self-posses- 
sion. 

Abednego laughed aloud at this apostrophe ; and 
a huskiness of his voice was now painful to 

ear. 

** You go far out of your way, young sir,” said 
he, “to account for my participation in the house- 
hold secrects of a needy artist !—Is it so very mar- 
vellous that I—A. O. the Money-lender—should be 
aware that the sum of money you raised so rashly 
at my hands, was devoted to meet acceptances 
which had their origin in the embarrassments of 
that wrong-headed ass—Verelst the painter?” 

Basil Annesley now fairly started from his seat. 

‘Somewhat an onerous requital,’’ persisted 
Abednego, with a sneer, “ for a few cups of linden- 
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was suffering from a dangerous disease.—In neither 
of the three cases could he exercise a beneficial in- 


water, bestowed upon you during your illness at 
Heidelberg, and a few lessons in crayons!” 

“Mr. Osalez,”—Basil was beginning,—but 
Abednego persevered in a louder key— 

“You fancy,” he continued, “that it would go 
to the stubborn heart of Lady Annesley, to know | 
that a book of hers had fallen into the hands of an| 
obscure, money-lending, miserly, contemned, and 
outcast Jew!—But I tell you, young gentleman, | 
that, haughty as she is, her blood would rise to| 
fever-heat, did she know that her only son,—the 
son of her pride, if not of her affection,—had | 
pledged his heart, and meditated pledging his hand, 
to the daughter of a starving artist, and the grand- | 
daughter of- But no matter!—Her scorn and | 
her humiliation are no affair of mine!—But here 
comes my brew of diet-drink!” cried he, as the 
dirty urchin, carrying a jug of hot water, peeped | 
into the room; “‘and the more welcome, that my 
throat is parched with talking.—So no more to-day, 
Mr. Annesley !—Untempting as my bed may look 
to you, I am cowardly enough to feel that my old 
bones will be the better for it—Farewell!—If you 
have consistency enough, to care two days hence | 
for the ailment that paints such compassion in your 
looks at this moment, pr’ythee come and see whe- 
ther death or A. O. have fought the better fight!— | 
Till then, surely, you will entrust to my hands a 
vclume so replete with instruction as this?’ said 
he, again laying his hand upon the book, which | 
Annesley had no pretext for refusing as a loan. | 
And almost before he knew what he was about, he | 
had been unconscicus!y dismissed by the Money- | 
lender; and was standing on the pavement of De- 
lahaye Street,—listening to the bolting, and barring, 
and putting up of the rusty chain within, by Bull 
the sweeper. 

Basil had not resisted Abednego’s commands, | 
that the boy should follow him down to open the} 
door; for he thus secured an opportunity to enforce, 
by a second bribe, his charge to the uncouth page | 
on no account to leave the invalid that night; but 
to be in readiness to receive the medicines and in- | 
structions he was proceeding to despatch from the 
nearest chemist’s, for the alleviation of the alarm- 


ing malady of A. O. 








CHAPTER XI. | 


Never had Basil Annesley installed himself be- | 
fore the fire of his lodgings in so desponding a mood | 
as after his interview with Abednego. Nota single | 
point or person whereon he could fix his thoughts | 
with complacency by way of relief! After a visit | 
to his mother, in which he had been made to feel | 
himself an unwelcome guest, after becoming an | 
ear-witness to the ravings of the old gardener, which | 
he would have given worlds to efface from his | 
memory, he had been spurned from the door which 
he had a right to approach as a benefactor, and 
where he would nevertheless have been proud to 
kneel in all the self-sacrificing humility of love! 

His mother, he knew to be exposed to the most | 
harassing and painful duties. The family of 
Verelst appeared to be distracted by some peculiar 
contrariety of fortune, of which he was unable to 
surmise the origin. And now, his benefactor, the 


man for whom, involuntarily, he entertained at 
once the greatest interest and greatest contempt, 


| self to be lamentably deficient. 


| commences. 


fluence. Gladly would he have dedicated all the 


|means at his command, to alleviate the pangs of 
| any of the three. 


But he was powerless as a child. 
—All he could do was to sympathize in silence, 


and at a distance. , om , 
To say that no floating visions of the Duca di San 


|Catalda mingled with his many vexations, would 


be disingenuous. It was doubtless no small en- 
hancement to the miseries of his position that, 
while excluded from the house of Verelst, he 
believed another to be favoured with access ;— 


/another, rich, great, powerful,—able to confer 


favours, fifiy times greater than the poor services 
he had rendered, and perhaps to make them accept- 
able by graces of deportment, in which he felt him- 
In the depths of 
his reverie, poor Basil seemed to behold passing 
before him, as in a dream, al] that was occurring 
at Barlingham—all that was chancing iv the draw - 
ing-room of Verelst—all that was exercising a fatal 
empire in the miserable attic of A. O.! 

So irritated was his mind by these perplexities, 
that he felt unequal to the exertion of dining at 
mess; and he accordingly determined to take an 
early dinner at the Clarendon, and proceed to the 
play ;—the resource of homeless men in London, 
against the publicity of their Club, or loneliness of 
their lodgings. 

Now the play, in the month of January, is as 
habitual a resort of fashionable loungers as it is 
secure from their presence the moment the season 
Scarcely had Basil taken a back seat 
in one of the public boxes, leaning back with folded 
arms, for the unmolested enjoyment of his reflec- 


|} tions, when an unusual degree of movement and 


conversation in one of the private boxes attracted 
his notice, and he perceived that it was tenanted 
by a party of his brother officers,—Lofius, Blen- 
cowe, and Maitland, the old boy Carrington, and 
the young boy Wilberton,—precisely those whom 
others would have designated as his “ friends.””-— 
This was vexatious ; for Loftus had invited him to 
dine with them and join a party to the Adelphi, 
and they would now perceive that the engagement 
he had pleaded was a mere subterfuge to avoid 
them ; for he rightly conjectured that the unusual 
vociferation in their box was produced by their 
discovery of his entrance, and ejaculations of in- 
dignation at his desertion. 

He was consequently as little at his ease at the 
theatre, as he would have been at home. To his 
disturbed thoughts, the eyes of the merry party 
seemed to be constantly upon him. He fancied 
them still pursuing the system of quizzing which 
had irritated him the preceding night into the un- 
lucky explanation, the full force of embarrassments 
arising from which had been demonstrated to him 
by the officiousness of Carrington, on his way from 
Arlington Street to the Club. 

It was, perhaps, because annoyed by the sort 
of Inquisition to which he felt himself exposed,— 


| for the laughers had the advantage over him in 


point both of position and numbers,—that, the mo- 
ment the curtain dropped upon a tragedy composed 
of glazed calico, gilt paper, glass beads, cotton 
velvet, twelve flourishes of trumpets, a voice more 


| uproarious in offering “‘a kingdom for a horse” 


than all the twelve put together, and a prompter 
still louder more active than both the trumpets and 
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tragedian, Basil quitted the theatre. He foresaw! ‘If the old creature should die in the night for 
that the significant smiles and whisperings they | want of aid!” murmured he; and, at the supposi- 
had directed towards him during the courtship of | tion, back he hastened to the house, and stepping 
Lady Anne and the mild heroism of Richmond, | down to the door, rang gently at the bell. 

would have double scope during the tumultsof | Basil was prepared to allow the greatest possible 
the pantomime. latitude for the deliberation of the little sweeper, to 

It was a chilly night. The moonlight lay like | whom, in sending the medicines from the chemist’s, 
snow upon the frozen pavement; and that vivid} he had addressed a message, promising a reward 
brightness, which in summer seems intended to/on the morrow, if he adhered to his promise of not 
facilitate happier enjoyment than the glare of day, | quitting the house. He therefore waited quietly at 
either for the revellers of this world, or those which, | the door, till he conceived the poor urchin had found 
unseen and unsuspected, disport themselves im- | time to shuffle up stairs from the heap of shavings 
palpably around us, seemed lost and thrown away | in the front kitchen, on which he had promised 
on a state of atmosphere that drove both man and | Basil to pass the night,—visiting, from time to time, 
beast to shelter. ‘There was nothing to tempt forth | the chamber door of the invalid. But when five 
fay or fairy,—the sylph to the moonbeam, the| minutes had elapsed, Basil rang again ;—at the end 
undine to the wave. A few shivering mortals| of ten, a third time.—Still, no answer! 
crept along the streets despairing,—or by a brisker| Weary of standing in the cold, he began to exer- 
encounter with the cold, attempted to lessen the | cise his personal observations by examining carefully 
evil; and it was impossible to connect the idea of | through the area railings whether light were per- 
that frozen moonlight with any thing but suffering | ceptible through the cracks of the shutters ;—the 
and discontent. | kitchen, in which Bill had promised to station him- 

Even the young blood of Basil was chilled within | self, bearing evidence in the name of “ front” of 
him; and though, in the course of his musings dur- | being overlooked by the street—But the most care- 
ing the tragedy, he had made up his mind to pro- | ful eye could detect no straggling gleam betokening 
ceed to Westminster and ascertain that the man | habitation. 
whose eccentricities had so enthralled his attention} ‘Perhaps the poor boy may have fallen asleep 
was not wholly without assistance on such a night, | in the cold ?” mused Basil, drawing his cloak closer 
yet on emerging from the heated theatre into the | about his ears. “If J were to try and wake him? 
frosty atmosphere without, his courage almost failed | A stone thrown against the shutter, perhaps, might 
him. | rouse him up!” 

As he issued from the public door in Bow Street} But where was a stone to be found on the frozen 
adjoining the private one, a tiger in livery, with a| pavement of Delahaye Street?—Though St. James’s 
cockade in his hat, touched it to him, and ran to re- | Park, and all its gravel, lay within distance of a 
sume his place in the cabriolet he had abandoned | stone’s throw, Basil might as well have required an 
to the care of a brother atom imgrder to gossip with | ‘ entire and perfect chrysolite”’ to fling at the shut- 
the footmen in the entry. HiS*attention attracted | ter, as a single pebble !—After a moment's delibe- 
by this irregularity, Basil perceived that two of the | ration, he whistled loudly, in hopes that, if dozing, 
cabs in waiting were those of John Maitland and | this signal might reach the ear of the boy. 
Blencowe, both of which were always at his orders;| In an instant, an answering whistle sounded 
and aware that neither of them would be in request | shrilly from the opposite side of the street, and a 
for two hours to come, he jumped into that of the | rough hand was placed upon his collar !—Basil 
latter, and having hurried as far as the entrance of | started round to grapple with his antagonist, but 
Delahaye Street, desired the lad to drive back to the | stopped short on noticing the dress of a policeman! 
theatre, and await his master, to whom he was to |—Ere he had time for explanation, two more ran 
explain the occurrence. Thus secured from a chilly | up to the assistance of the first. 
walk, Basil proceeded, on the opposite side of the, “‘ Hold fast, Bill!’ cried one of the new comers, 
pavement to the house occupied by Abednego; and | panting for breath. 
raised his eyes anxiously towards the attic story. | “I’ve been watchin’ on him this quarter of a 

Nota gleam of light in the windows,—not a token | hour,” cried the original captor,—* seeing as he’d 
of habitation'—The old man might have been left | a heye to the parlour winders o’ the old Jew. He’s 
alone and fireless, to wrestle with his disease; nay, been trying skeleton-keys, and what not, at the 
he might have sunk under it, united with the incle- |door.—S’pose we gives the alarm indoors? From 
mency of the weather.—It was just possible that the | his piping up, the chap has maybe got accomplices 
room occupied by the Money-lender might not face | within?” 
the street,—for Annesley had taken no note in the; ‘Ay, ay ;—a put-up robbery 
morning of its look-out; but if not, the idea of anold| ‘“ Jist the flash-cut iv a Wist-ind burgler!” cried 
man in a high fever, half suffocating with a quinsy, | the third policeman; all three keeping such fast 
(a disease of all others demanding the watchfulness | hold of the collar of Basil, as to leave him scarcely 
of an attendant,) exposed to the chill of that de- breath for explanations, which, even when made, 
serted rat-hole, was indeed a picture of desolation. | were utterly disregarded. 

In spite of the cold, he stood for some minutes; ‘“‘ A mighty likely story!’’ exclaimed the consta- 
wrapt in his cloak, contemplating the quaint old | ble from Great George Street, who had now come 
mansion. Then, as if conscious of the absurdity of | up, in answer to the summons of his subs.— Gen- 
interfering in the domestic affairs of one to whom | tlemen who come to inquire after the health of other 
he bore so little affinity, and who would probably | gentlemen, do not whistle to the footman down the 
resent his kindness as importunate or artful, he | airy!” 
walked away as far as the corner of the street,on| ‘Nor try skiliton-kays at the front doore!””— 
his road homeward.—Again, however, his steps | added the third policeman. 
were arrested by a sense of the isolated wretched-| ‘* Besides, the old fellow at this ‘ere ’ouse hav’n't 
ness of A. O.! }e’er a friend as ever any body hear tell of,” ob- 
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served the original captor ;—* and from his anxious- 
ness to have his house watched, I’ve a notion 
there’s property past common inside.” 

**In that case, knock at the door, and give an 
alarm to have the house searched,” said the consta- 


ble,—** B. 947, will assist in carrying this fellow to | 


the station-house.” 

**No assistance will be required,—I am quite 
willing to proceed there,” said Annesley, perfectly 
composed. ‘ But before I go, I should be glad to 
learn news of the old gentleman who resides here, 
who is dangerously ill.” 

The men, who were holding him as tightly as 
though Jerry Abershaw or Dick Turpin were in 
their clutches, now inquired, with expressive ges- 


tures, whether he saw any green in their eyes: to! 


which inquiry, Basil replying by an eager renewal 


of his request addressed to the constable, B. 947, | 


who, apparently less experienced in his calling than 
the rest, suggested that “ no great ’arm ’ud be done 
by keeping him fast till the door uppened.” 


** Do you suppose, sir, that I require to be ob- | 
tructed in my dooty by the likes of yew!” cried the | 
indignant constable —*‘ I’m anserable to my supe- | 


r’ors, and that’s enough. Carry him off!”’—said 
he, addressing the “ infer’ors’”’ with the dignity of a 
Dogberry—* I'll be after you in a jiffy.” 

Annesley was accordingly compelled to hurry off 
between the two policemen, without waiting to 


hear the result of the alarm at the door of A. O. | 


He offered no resistance,—concluding that his ex- 


planations at the station house would produce his | 


immediate release; and was only vexed to perceive, 
on entering the crowded room, that from the num- 
ber of charges claiming priority, he should be some 


time detained.—It was no such pleasant sight to con- | 


template the number of wretches taken insensible 
from the door steps of gin shops; or, though it still 
wanted an hour of midnight,—the set of miserable 
beings,—more miserable from being less insensible, 
apprehended as wandering homeless in the streets 
at that inclement season. Basil Annesley was far 
from needing Shakspeare’s admonishment— 


Take physic, Pomp!— 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 


in order to waken his sensibility to the wants of his 
fellow creatures: still, till that night, he had been 
scarcely aware of the nature and amount of wretch- 
edness infesting the streets of the Great Babylon. 

At length his turn arrived ; and he was beginning 
to launch forth into a simple narrative of what had 
befallen him, when he was authoritatively desired 
to hold his tongue ; and the depositions of the police 
assumed their due precedence. 

Let those who, after listening in either House to 
a dull debate, consisting of incoherent nothings, 
hemmed and hawed by one honourable member,— 
mumbled by a second,—mouthed by a third,—and 
executed in dumb show by the hands and lips of a 
fourth, (inaudible in the gallery,)—peruse with 
wondering eyes on the following morning in the 
flowing periods of The Times, a concentration of 
the wisdom of Parliament, arranged under the se- 
veral heads of ** The Duke of. ;” “The Marquis 
of ;” “The Honourable Member for Fins- 
bury,” or the honourable member for no matter 
what; as a fair and true representation of the bald 
disjointed chat of the preceding night,—conjecture 
the amazement of Basil on hearing a most consist- 
ent and plausible narrative of his exploits as a bur- 
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| glar !—His face was recognised by several present 
_as familiar at Marlborough Street; and one more 
| general of information than the rest, facetiously re- 
minded him of his two months in “ the Mill!” 

It was rather a relief than a vexation when an 
examination of his person was ordered, preparatory 
to his being locked up for the night;—knowing 
that, instead of the skeleton keys and jemmy im- 
puted to him, the property in his great-coat pockets 
would confirm the identity he had asserted. When, 
however, the initials on his handkerchief, and the 
name inscribed in a pocket book containing his let- 
ters and memoranda, had sufficed, as he fondly 
imagined, to prove the delinquent of Brixton Mili 
| to be an officer of the Guards, of honourable repu- 
tation, and he was anticipating apologies from the 
Inspector, new grounds of suspicion presented 
themselves.—The fellow who taxed his face with 
having been “‘ up a matter o’ twenty times at Mob- 
bro’ Street,” suggested that the “ soortoo might 
| have been prigged” from the rightful owner, and 
worn with all his property, in order to establish an 
alias for the thief! 

“If you will send a messenger to the Guards’ 
Club, and request Captain Blencowe, whose cab is 
waiting there, either to drive hither and identify 
me, or despatch one of my brother officers for that 
| purpose, or even his own servant who accompanied 
me an hour ago to Delahaye Street, you will per- 
ceive that these men have deposed falsely, or rather 
to thrice as much as the truth!””—said Basil, in a 
tone that startled the benumbed faculties of the stu- 
| petied Inspector; and after some further discussion 
|; among the deponents, he was locked up to abide 

the result of the message. 

Three quarters gf an hour did poor Annesley 
await the return the policeman despatched to 
St. James’s Street; in a room reeking with the va- 
—- of gin and tobacco, emitted by three ragged 
| human beings who lay huddled together, two upon 

a flock bed in a corner of the strong room ; the third 
| upon the floor, and breathing so hard and irregu- 
| larly, as to betoken an apoplectic seizure rather than 
| mere drunkenness. It was in vain he remonstrated 

against being placed in collision with these outcasts. 

The charge of false witnessing he had made against 
the police force exposed him to the utmost rigour 
| of what is called the Law. 
| At length when heated and chafed almost to 
| frenzy by this untimely incarceration and revolting 

companionship, the grating lock intimated that his 
probation was at an end; and he was summoned 
back into the police room, now hotter than ever, and 
| crowded with new committals. 
| The first objects that struck him, (their Chester- 
field wrappers and laughing faces affording a sin- 
gular contrast to the uniforms of the police-men 
| and filthy tatters of the prisoners,) were Maitland 
j}and Wilberton, arm in arm, who, having issued 
| from the supper-table into the frosty air on Annes- 
ley’s summons, were just sufficiently affected by 
the cigars and brandy and water they had taken at 
| Starting, to enjoy beyond measure the part they 
proposed to play. Though satisfied by Basil’s mes- 
sage of the nature of his scrape, they pretended, on 
reaching the siation house, to believe themselves 
| summoned at the impudent instigation of an im- 
postor; and the consequence was that, on emerging 
from the lock-up room, the prisoner found himself 
treated quite as cavalierly as before. 
“Never saw the fellow in my life!’ stammered 
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Wilberton, who, more elated than his companion, 
was delighted at the prospect of the spree proposed 
by John Maitland, by way of retaliation on Basil’s 
pretended engagement. ‘*Some drunken dog of— 
of a pickpocket,—who has made fr—free with our 
names !”’ 

“It is dueced hard that a gentleman should be 
disturbed from his supper on such absurd pre- 
tences!”? added Maitland, assuming an air of 
drunken indignation—And Annesley was about to 
be removed to a cell for the remainder of the night, 
when something in the rollicking air and exulting 
tone of the two witnesses, so far attracted the no- 
tice of the experienced Inspector, that when Basil, 
appealing to him in the gentlemanly tone which 
rarely fails of effect, entreated that the servant or 
servants who had driven down with the two gen- 
tleman to the Station might be called in, he readily 
complied. But before Maitland’s tiger had time to 
make his appearance, whose testimony must put 
an end to the mystery, his master had begun to ad- 
dress Annesley by the name of “ old fellow!” and 
to treat the matter as a joke. 

The result was the instant release of the supposed 
burglar. Nothing had been found upon him con- 
firmatory of the depositions of B. 947, who had 
already sneaked off in anticipation of being given 
in charge in his turn; and by way of conciliating 
the ex-prisoner, who, ere he followed his jocose 
friends out of the station house, intimated his in- 
tention of lodging a complaint with the magistrates 
on the morrow, the Inspector acquainted him that, 
unable to obtain ingress to the house in Delahaye 
Street, and seriously alarmed for the safety of its 
inmate, the policemen had attempted to force the 
door,—the noise of which bgought down the old 
man from his attic, pistols in hand, to certify his 
own safety. 

** Nevertheless,’’ added the Inspector, “‘ the con- 
stable who persuaded him to a parley with the chain 
up, states that the old gentleman was in such a 
state of debility that his voice was scarcely audible ; 
—which account, sir, ought certainly to have in- 
duced more belief than I accorded to the motive 
you adduced for visiting him at so strange an hour.” 

On his release from the tyranny of the police, 
Basil determined instantly to return to Delahaye 
Street ; being now certain that the little sweeper had 
proved false to his charge, and that the miserable 
old man was left alone. 

Just as he was quitting the door of the station 
house, resisting the officious offers of a ragamuffin 
loitering near the door to run and fetch him a cab,— 
a strange figure appeared at the corner of the street; 
which, but for its venturing so near the head-quar- 
ters of the law, might easily have been mistaken 
for one of the calling to which Basil had just 
escaped the imputation of belonging—But the 
moon shone too brightly through the clear atmos- 
phere, to admit of any deception in the eyes of 
Annesley ; who instantly discerned in that unsightly 
form the individual to whose aid he was hastening, 
as perhaps on a bed of death! 

** What, in God’s name, sir, has tempted you out 
in your present state on such a night!”—cried 
Basil, eagerly accosting him. 

But the answer was wholly unintelligible. Abed- 
nego leaned heavily against the area-railings of an 
adjoining house, as if overcome by his feelings or 
his infirmities, and groaned aloud. 

** Fetch a coach !” cried Basil to the fellow who 
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| had been importuning him,—perceiving that, short 
|as was the distance to Delahaye Street, there was 
much doubt whether the strength of the sick man 
| would enable him to retrace his steps ;—and while 
| listening to the broken gasps, half invective, half en- 
| dearment, in which Abednego attempted to express 
| anger at his young friend’s officiousness, and indig- 
| nation at the dilemma into which it had betrayed 
him, a vehicle rattled up;—and the manner in 
| which the invalid, after being lifted in, sunk breath- 
less into a corner, convinced Basil Annesley that 
| his previous anxieties were not exaggerated. 
“It is as much as his life is worth to have en- 
| countered the night air on such a night!” burst in- 
voluntarily from his lips, as he compared the warm 
| interest entertained in his behalf by the eccentric 
_old Jew, with the desertion of his gay associates ;— 
| and a hoarse ejaculation of “ my life!” which es- 
| caped the lips of his companion, was the only in- 
| telligible sound that reached the ear of Basil till 
| they stopped before the door in Delahaye Street. 
| You must allow me to assist you up stairs,” 
| said Basil, as the coachman held open the coach 
| door, and Abednego, taking a pass-key from his 
waistcoat pocket, prepared to open his own. 
| No, no!” muttered the old man,—* 1 tell you 
|no!—Who is to put the chain up after you, when 
| you quit the house ?” 
| But the effort he had made for this explanation 
proved too much for him; and on reaching his 
door, he tottered and would have fallen, while at- 
tempting to place the key in the lock, had not An- 
nesley started forward and supported him in his 
arms. A low moaning now escaped his lips; and 
Annesley having taken the key from his icy hand, 
and pushed open with his foot the slowly yielding 
door, carried oo into the hall, and placed him on 
a bench.—After returning to pay and dismiss the 
coachman, he carefully closed the street door; and 
even so far conceded to the habits of Abednego as 
to bar it and put up the chain, ere he snatched with 
one hand the filthy iron lamp which the Jew had 
left burning on the pavement of the hall, on his de- 
parture for the station house, and offered his arm to 
A. O., who was gradually reviving. 

** Let me see you up stairs, sir,”’ said Basil. “ It 
is useless declining my assistance. The night is 
half over, and since I know you to be alone in the 
house, I swear to you that | will not quit it before 
morning!” 

The suffering man seemed fully aware of his in- 
competency under the influence of growing indis 
position to dispute the point with his young com- 
panion; for, instead of offering further resistance, 
he accepted the proffered arm of Basil, and at- 
tempted to ascend the stairs.—The task, however, 
was by no means easy. His respiration was all 
but impeded by the increased swelling and inflam- 
mation of his throat: and on attaining the second 
landing, he clung with both hands to the arm of 
Annes! y, and panted for breath. 
| It was not till after the lapse of some minutes 
that they were able to attain the attic, the door of 
which was locked,—from habit more than as a se- 
curity, since there was no other human being in the 
house. - 

They entered the room. Basil saw with concern 
that there was not a vestige of fire; ard that his 
suffering companion had risen from his miserable 
bed to answer the summons of the police. From 








the iron lamp he carried, young Anuesley hastily 
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lighted a candle that stood on the table, which, in ! saw that Hy ty head was wandering with 


Strange contradiction to the habits of Abednego, | fever, and that 


proved to be of wax. 
_ “Give me the lamp!” faltered the old man, 
rising from the bergére into which he had sunk 


exhausted on entering. “ 1 have wood and shavings | set it on the fire, 
Since you choose to abide with | packet of dried lime-flowers he had despatched 


in the other room. 
me, I suppose I must kindle a fire.” 
“Not on my account, sir!”’ said Basil, eag 


e mistook him for the little 
sweeper. 

Without attempting to undeceive him, he per- 
sisted in his self-imposed task ;—filled the kettle, 
aving found untouched the 


from the chemist’s for an infusion, prepared a drink 


gerly ; | for the sick man, such as he remembered to have 


but on reflecting that the sentiment of hospitality | been administered to himself at Heidelberg, by the 


might be the only means of inducing the old gentle- 
man to bestow upon himself a necessary indulgence, 
he desisted: and Abednego tottered, grumbling, 
into the adjoining chamber. Thus left alone, on 
casting his eyes around him upon that wretched | 
room, as much a place of penance as the police | 
cell he had quitted, Basil noticed that, on a low 
table beside the flock bed, lay the book borrowed 
that morning by his host,—and beside it, a large | 
crucifix of Berlin iron,—and a folded paper !—crv- 
crrix !—The world then, and his own suspicions, 
had decided wrongfully 7—Abednego the Money- 
lender was only in name and practices a Jew! 

While pondering upon this startling discovery, a 
heavy fall in the adjoining closet attracted Basil’s 
attention; and though believing it to proceed only 
from a log of the wood mentioned by his singular 
host, he hurried to his assistance —Either A. O. 
had entangled his feet in the long wrapper in which 
he had enveloped himself to confront the night air, 
or had failen from weakness ;—for there he lay, 
stretched upon the heap of mingled coals, cinders, 
and fragments of old wood, that encumbered one 
corner of the room! 

The old man had struck himself too in the fall; 
for on lifting him up, Basil perceived, by the light 
of the lamp, (which, though overturned on the 
floor, was not extinguished,) that blood was gush- 
ing from his lips.—Lifting him hastily in his arms, 
he bore him like a child into the adjoining attic, 
and, placed him on the bed ;—Abednego groaning | 
heavily at intervals, either from illness, or the | 
disastrous effects of his accident. ' 

His host thus manifestly disabled, Basil felt 
entitled to bestir himself according to his own in- 
ventions. He was there alone, in the dead of night, 
without aid or comfort, in sole charge of a sick or 
dying man. It was no moment for scruples or 
nicety. Throwing off his great coat, and hastily 
gathering from the heap in the adjoining room 
materials for a fire, he soon produced a blaze in the 
rusty old grate, which diffused some degree of 
cheerfulness, and promised gradually to diffuse 
warmth through the desolate apartment. An old 
kettle stood within the fender; but as it proved 
empty, Basil proceeded to a stone water-jug that 
stood in a corner of the room to replenish it. The 
water in the pitcher was frozen !-—In order to break 
the ice, which resisted his hand, Basil took up a 
faggot stick lying near it on the floor. The crash 
caused by the fracture seemed to rouse the faculties 
of Abednego, who instantly woke as from a stupor. 

** What mischief are you doing there *’’ gasped 
he, evidently only partially sensible. ‘“ What have 
you broken ?—1 have not kept a piece of crockery 
entire since you began to wait upon me!—And how 
dare you light that monstrous fire?—Fool!—what 
have I to roast here besides your own wretched 
limbs, that you thus waste my fuel?” 

From the little Basil Annesley could gather of 








this apostrophe, uttered in a hoarse whisper, he 


mother of Esther. 

There was some difficulty in finding a cup in 
which to offer it to Abednego. Asa last resource, 
Basil took from a shelf behind him what appeared 
to be a bronze ornament, which afterwards proved 
to be an antique silver goblet, a chef-d’ceuvre of one 
of the old chasers of Lombardy! 

The invalid drank and seemed comforted. His 
moans hecame less heavy.—After a time he 
opened his eyes, and breathed as though the op- 
a of his chest were in some degree relieved. 

y degrees, and before he altogether regained his 
consciousness, Basil removed his outer garments, 
and having placed them under his pillow as a prop 
to his head, covered him closely up with the quilt 
of his wretched pallet.—With a second cup of the 
hot infusion, he now mixed some antimony, as 
prescribed by the chemist he had consulted; and 
the invalid having again, almost mechanically, 
swallowed the soothing infusion, Basil left it to 
exercise its effect, and, wearied by his unac- 
customed exertions, flung himself into the old 
bergere before the fireplace for rest and reflection. 

The strangeness of his own situation afforded, of 
course, the first subject of his cogitations !—There 
was he, who had indignantly rebutted as an impu- 
tation, the charge of intimacy with A. O., brought 
against him at Lady Maitland’s by Blencowe and 
his set,—actually established as sick nurse, beside 
his bed, in a filthy garret;—performing for him 
menial offices which he would have hesitated to 
execute for persons having claims upon his kind- 
ness ! 

Only a few nights before, his mother had refused 
to accept offices far less humiliating from him, in 
behalf of an old and faithful servant ;—and now, 
he was attending, sole servitor, on the dying bed 
of a stranger,—whose very existence, a little month 
before, had been utterly unknown to him! 

But the strangest of all these incongruities was, 
that for the life and soul of him, he could not bring 
himself to regard Abednego Osalez as a stranger! 
Some mysterious tie appeared to unite them.— 
Though the common but most holy tie of fellow- 
creatureship, including even the Money-lender 
under the Biblical designation of “neighbour,” 
ought to have sufficed as a motive for the exertions 
of the young Samaritan, so as to need no further 
adducement, Basil Annesley, as he contemplated 
the smoky fireplace, did not conceal from himself 
that he felt as if seated beside the hearth of one with 
whom he had been long accustomed to break bread, 
and take counsel. And yet, the man who lay 
breathing heavy and unconscious on that wretched 
pallet, was one whose vocation and habits were 
hateful to the generous mind of the young soldier! 
Though the vigorous language and force of intellect 
of Abednego had invested the calling of the Money. 
lender with a new character in the eyes of Basil,— 
though the keenness of his soul and greatness of 
his speculations had interposed a sort of veil over 
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the littleness of his daily doings, and the detestable | before him during the insolent examination at the 
nature of his usury,—young Annesley did not at- | police-office :—his mother's hair!—nut silvered as 
tempt to disguise from himself that the man who | now by the hand of time and influence of care ;— 


contemplated with such far-sighted philosophy the 
value and social influence of money, was in prac- 
tice a pettifogging miser!—Still, with all the in- 
consistency and odiousness of his pursuits, Basil 
was conscious of involuntary deferepce towards the 
proprietor of that filthy garret! 

“The power of thought,—the magic of the mind,” 


the energy of soul of one so immeasurably superior 
to his own position, and so strangely master of the 
destinies of others, threw a sort of halo round the 
gloom of the place. It was such wilful, wayward, 
self-denying misery !—There was such a force of 
will, such a concentration of self-infliction in the 
privations of the starving millionaire,—that he felt 
as if contemplating De Rancé in the cells of La 
Trappe, or Charles V. in those of St. Quintin, 
rather than a vulgar miser undergoing his wilful 
Prometheanism!- When gazing on those denuded 
walls, if it were possible to abhor, it was not easy 


to despise the inmate of that iron chest of unavailing | 


treasure ! 

His greatest source of annoyance, now that he 
was satisfied of having afforded the best succour in 
his power to the physical ailments of the sick man, 
arose from the certainty of having exposed himself 
to the unsparing raillery of his brother officers. 
Devoid as they were of entertainment at that season 
of the year, they would not fail to discuss among 
themselves his solitary visit to the theatre, after the 
pretext of an engagement; his having driven in 
Blencowe’s cab to what would otherwise have 
passed for some rendezvous, but what was now 
discovered to be a midnight visit to A. O.;—a visit, 
moreover, so unauthorized, as to have caused him 
to be taken up as a burglar, and exposed him to the 
chance of a night in the station house! 

It was not to be expected that such men as Wil- 
berton and Maitland would deal leniently with 
these discoveries; and old Carrington was now 
too stale as a butt, not to impart due value to an 
adventure which exposed young Annesley for ever 
and a day to the bantering of those who had already 
so moved his choler by qualifying him as the arm- 
in-arm companion of the Money-lender! 

In order to escape the annoyance of his anticipa- 
tions on this provoking subject, Basil proceeded to 
take from the table, the only book that naked room 
afforded for his amusement ;—even the volume of 
Hollar which Abednego had so strangely chosen as 
the consolation of his hours of sickness! As he 
removed it stealthily from the table, in order not to 
waken the sick man from his unquiet slumbers, he 
inadvertently brushed down the paper lying beside 
it, and stooped to restore it to the table. In the 
displacement something fell out. On searching 
upon the floor, it proved to be a lock of hair ;—a 
long, long tress, coil within coil,—which it was im- 
possible not to recognise as that of a woman,—and 
difficult not to surmise as that of a woman young 
and lovely ;—so silken was its texture,—so rich 
its hue! 

Without the smallest intention of prying into the 
household secrets of his host, Basil could not re- 
place it in the paper without discerning this—He 
even noticed the peculiar colour of the hair. It 


| but rich and om as during her sunny youth. 
| Basil regarded this lock, which he had obtained as 
| a gift from Dorcas without his mother’s knowledge, 
| as the most precious treasure in his possession. 
Irresistibly impelled to compare it with the tress 
he had now discovered in the possession of the 
Money-lender, he drew forth his pocket-book, 
| abstracted it from the paper, and placed them side 
| by side.—Not the variation of a hair in the length, 
|—not the difference of a shade in their hue!— 
| They were one and the same!—The most indif- 
ferent observer would have decided, as Basil was 
for a moment inclined to decide, that they had 
| been shred from the same beloved head! 
But could this be?—What analogy,—what con- 
| nexion could exist, or could ever have existed be- 
| tween them ?—The Money-lender of Greek Street, 
| Soho, and the widow of Sir Bernard Annesley !— 
| The haughty daughter of the proudest of ambassa- 
| dors,—Lord L——, and the thrifty, artful usurer,— 
the degraded,—the notorious,—the infamous A.0O.! 





CHAPTER XII. 


Scarce y less sad than the scene in which young 
Annesley was officiating, was the one in which, at the 
same moment, his mother was acting a part equally 
humane in her dreary abode at Barlingham Grange. 

The old gardener was no more. The burst of feel- 
| ing of which Basil had been a spectator, proved to 
| have been the last effort of expiring nature; and it 
| was the lady to whom from her childhood he had 
| been devoted, who closed the glassy eyes of the old 

man, and placed the watch-lights beside the dead. 
| Lady Annesley was, perhaps, the inmate of the 
| Grange best qualified for that solemn duty. Her 
| mind, rendered stern by habitual contact with care, 
was now of a consistency to encounter without 
trembling all or any of those earnest duties of life, 
from which the gentle hearts and hands of her sex 
shrink with terror, before either the one or the other 
have been wrung under the influence of anguish or 
remorse ! 

Like one moving in her sleep, she had breathed in 
the ears of old Nicholas the prayers appointed by the 
Church for a dying bed; and if this effort were per- 
haps instigated by reluctance to expose the revela- 
tions of his infirm intellect to the ears of a stranger, 
it was no such apprehension that induced her to assist 
the sobbing Dorcas in straightening his limbs for the 
grave, ere consigned by the proper attendants to his 
| last home.—Once placed in his coffin, she quitted the 
| room ;—quitted it with a heavy sigh,—an in-breathed 
| prayer !—Early sorrows had been bitterly renewed 
| by her trying attendance on the old man, who had 
| unconsciously wounded her to the quick by his inco- 
herent ravings;—and above all, by the hazard to 

which they had exposed her of betrayal to the child 
/ of her heart.—But he was now at rest.—Both had 
| done their duty. The gray-haired man was released 
from his earthly ponance ;—it was she alone who re- 
mained to suffer and to atone! 

Every person whose feelings have been excited by 
the performance of some severe and engrossing duty, 
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was a rare tint; yet long familiar to his eyes as that | must have been conscious of a strange vacuity of 
of a tress, all but similar, which he carried in his | feeling when the influence of that painful tension is 
pocket-book, and which had been recently unfolded | at an end. Like a sufferer whose infirm or shattered 
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limb has been removed by the surgeon, undefinable 
sensations of uneasiness seem to possess its vacant 
place. So harassed had been Lady Annesley during 
the continuance of the gardener’s illness, and the per- 
petual hazards to which it exposed her, that, on the 
afternoon of the day in which he was laid in the 
grave, when the old house was restored to its usual 
mournful quietude, and the two women in their 
mourning suits kept moving silently and sadly about 
her, she could not settle to her customary occupations. 
Involuntarily, she re-entered the room which had 
been appropriated to the use of the deceased :—the 
threshold of which she had never crossed of late save 
under the influence of awe and remorse. All was 
restored to its usual form. The winter sun was 
shining through the open casement ; and driven back 
by the piercing atmosphere thus admitted, she had 
no resource but her own warm sitting-room, and the 
solace of her books and desk. 

Nothing more common than for people of the 
world, on hearing some compulsory recluse complain 
of the cheerlessness of solitude, to exclaim,—* But 
why not read to amuse yourself?” in pursuance of 
the common-place encomiums of “the sunshine of 
the mind produced by study,” which our copy-book 
morality inflicts upon the use of schools. But the 
notion of reading for amusement entertained by such 
people, consists in a first-class subscription to a 
fashionable library, ensuring the earliest perusal of 
pe ular works,—new novels, brilliant periodicals, — 

olding up to the eye, as ina mirror, a reflection of 
the progress of civilization, and a picture of the man- 
ners and prosperities of the day. 


Lady Annesley’s book-case, on the contrary, con- 
tained only old editions of the works of past centu- 
ries; philosophy rendered obsolete by modern 
improvement; and theology purporting to split so 
fine the straws of doctrinal casuistry, as to reduce 
them to chaff. The few sterling books she pos- 
sessed, ithe bosom comforters to which we turn in 
sickness and sorrow, had been her sole companions 
for twenty lonely years; and with all one’s parti- 
ality for a favourite writer, it is not more impossible 
for the dried leaves of the rose to retain the hue and 
fragrance of the living flower, than for the hun- 
dreth perusal to yield the charm of the first. It may 
indeed, perhaps, when voluntarily culled from the 
shelves of a voluminous library. But it is only the 
uninformed and unimaginative mind of the peasant 
that can derive amusement, Sunday after Sunday, 
throughout a long life, from his solitary volume of 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Lady Annesley had been more than once forced 
to admit to herself, that her little library had ceased 
to charm; and if she pined after any thing in her 
seclusion, it was for & charm of new books to 
create a new order of ideas, or a happier combina- 
tion of the old.—But on that cheerless afterncon, 
she felt as if those ancient companions of her sorrow 
might perhaps renew their charm; and in accord- 
ance with the promptings of the solemn scene of 
the morning, in the little village church wherein she 
had seen ashes reconsigned to ashes, and dust to 
dust, she proceeded to her book-shelf to take down 
her favourite Holbein, with its well-remembered 

hilosophical interleavings—It was gone!—The 

ok was included in a set of six volumes of fa- 
vourite works—The Essays of Montaigne, and 


George Herbert’s Manual—all in the same antique | 


binding. Of these, five alone remained ;—the copy 
of Hollar was no longer there! 


THE MONEY-LENDER. 


Lady Annesley felt surprised and angry. So un- 
disturbed was the tenor of her life, that no person 
but herself and her two waiting-women ever crossed 
the threshold of that chamber; of whom, Hannah 
could not read or write, while Dorcas was one of 
those fortunate individuals who find better com- 
panionship in the seam they are sewing, than the 
choicest chef-d’ceuvre of genius.—Still, either the 
one or the other might have been tempted by the 
striking designs of the book, to remove it from the 
room for more leisurely inspection. She rang and 
inquired. Neither of them had ever noticed either 
the existence or the disappearance of the book!— 
She now demanded whether, during her attendance 
on the gardener, any stranger had been admitted 
into the room. 

«No person whatever!” was the reply. 

** Most strange and most vexatious !” was her re- 
joinder ;—adding, in the depths of her heart,—** So 
few as are the relics I retain of those days,—so few 
and so precious,—ill could I afford to part with 
this!” 

**It was perhaps Master Basil who borrowed the 
book?”? suggested Dorcas, struck with a brilliant 
idea. “The morning he was forced to remain here, 
after your ladyship’s fainting fit, he was hours mo 
ing alone here, in the morning room. Perhaps he 
had begun to read it, and took it with him to finish 
on the road ?” 

Lady Annesley expressed a contrary conviction, 
and dismissed her attendant. Yet so probable was 
the surmise, that the moment she was alone again, 
she seized a pen, and addressed an inquiry on the 
subject to her son. She had intended deferring till 
the morrow intelligence of the decease of poor old 
Nicholas ; but so eager was her desire to assure her- 
self of the fate of her book, that she lost not a 
moment. , 

Nothing could be more embarrassing than to ad- 
dress Basil on the subject of their old servant’s de- 
mise ; for she had ventured no subsequent explana- 
tion with her son after the terrible scene in which 
they had borne a part; and she was consequently 
uncertain whether suspicions had been excited on 
the part of Basil, or whether he attributed the ter- 
rible revelations of the gardener solely to aberration 
of intellect. 

The moment, however, that her mind became 
possessed by anxiety concerning her beloved volume, 
she lost sight of these considerations; and after nar- 
rating to him with simple succinctness, the death 
and burial of one who, she said, “ had been to her 
as a friend when her own kith and kin had deserted 
her—a good, faithful, and submissive servant, in 
days of adversity as in days more prosperous,”— 
she proceeded to inquire whether he could give her 
any tidings of the missing book. 

** You are my only son, Basil,’? wrote Lady An- 
nesley ; “ nay, the estrangement and prosperity of 
| your sister render you my only heir. Yet a few 
years, and the little I possess will be your own. 
Even now, I am not, I trust, sparing in administer- 
ing to your comfort,—or prodigal in the indulgence 
of my own. I cannot therefore think, Basil,—I 
would willingly not believe,—that you have surrep- 
titiously abstracted from my house an object which 
you know I prize. How much I prize it, you are 
/not able to conjecture. 1 shall go down to my 
rave, and neither you nor others will ever learn 
| how dear—yet how cruel—are the recollections 
| with which that relic is connected.—In my solitude 
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here, I live but in the past. That which is gone— 
those who are gone, encompass me with an atmos- 


0 


| attendance, than from any desire to receive his 
| thanks or accord explanations in return. 


phere holy and precious as themselves.—The Hope! The receipt of Lady Annesley’s letter startled 


that abideth in you—the Memory that abideth in 
them,—hath a joy which is not of this world. I 


know not what [ write; the loss of this book has| time in restoring it to his mother. 


disordered me!—It seems as if one of the unrestor- 
able treasures of past affection were wrested from | 
m: for ever! 

* No delay, Basil, Tentreat! Write to me if you | 
have any communication to make touching the ob- 
ject in question. Fear no reproaches on my part, | 
if it should prove that your hands indeed removed | 
it from my house. Too happy shall I be to wel- 
come it back again, to hazard a single accusing 
word!” 

Such was the letter despatched from Barlingham 
Grange!—Such the letter which Basil Annesley 
drew from his pocket beside a decent camp-bed es- | 
tablished in the attic of A. O., on the fifth morning 
after the critical night of his disorder. 

So imminent had appeared the danger of the 
Money-lender on the morrow of his vigils, that} 
young Annesley—doubly alarmed by the responsi- 
bility devolving on himself should the death of a| 
man so richly endowed occur under his solitary 
guardianship and circumstances so suspicious,— | 
had despatched the sweeper for the aid of his regi- | 
mental surgeon ; through whose means, he had sub- 
sequently procured a proper attendant, and a few | 
of the necessaries of life. 

Abednego was now too heavily oppressed by dis- 
ease to take heed of the arrival of strangers or bed- | 
ding in his attic; and all that Basil could do in 
excuse for their introduction into the treasury of 
treasuries, should the old man survive to question | 
his proceedings, was to seal up the doors of the dif- | 
ferent rooms and the invaluable bureau, and give | 
up a daily portion of his time to the superintend- | 
ance of the establishment. 

Abednego was, however, more cognizant than 
he surmised of what was passing around him. He 
was aware of his own danger ; aware of the urgent | 
necessity for the precautions taken; and the nurse 
proving a decent dull woman, content to sit quiet 
in view whenever not employed in serving him, he 
was better satisfied she should be there, than that 
the house should be surrendered to the discretion of 
Dill the sweeper. 

Still, Basil had little idea how often, during his 
absence, the sufferer raised his head from his pil- 
low, to inquire of the woman in attendance the 
hour of the day,—the length of time that had 
elapsed since the young man’s departure,—and 
what promise he had given of return.—He had little | 
idea how completely he imparted light and life to) 
that sinking frame!—He could imagine, of course, | 
that his disinterested services had proved acceptable | 
to the infirm Money-lender. He knew that Abed- | 
nego must be aware how solicitude in his behalf 
had exposed him to one of the most disagreeable 
dilemmas it had ever been his luck to encounter; 
and though such was the state of weakness conse- 
quent on the yielding of the quinsy, that they had 
as yet held no conversation on the subject, young 
Annesley naturally conceived the sufferer to be 

ratefully and kindly disposed.—It was enough for 
ome however, that so whimsical a being had not 
seen fit to resent his interference; and he looked 
forward to the convalescence of the invalid rather 





}him into other feelings. It was urgent that he 
| should regain possession of the book, and lose no 
But how was 
this to be accomplished ?—It had disappeared from 
the table, as well as the crucifix and paper contain- 
ing the lock of hair; and the nurse, who seldom or 
never quitted the room, declared that she knew no- 
thing of it. That the invalid, still scarcely able to 
lift his head from his pillow, should have removed 
it, appeared improbable; and Abednego was so 


| weak, and, above all, so peevish from the effects of 


illness, that Basil had scarcely courage to molest 
him with inquiries. 

“If he only surmised,” thought young Annesley, 
as he sat contemplating the embarrassments of the 
case,—‘‘ how mysterious a resemblance exists be- 
tween her hair for whose pleasure [ require the 
book, and the lock he seems to treasure with such 
wild devotion, he would forgive my importunity.” 

On entering the room on the morning he received 
the letter, Basil accosted the invalid with his usual 
inquiries concerning his night’s rest, and the visit 
of the surgeon. 

“Your doctor is to come no more,” said Abed- 
nego faintly. “I paid and dismissed him last 
night. It was only to satisfy you, I bore with him, 
as I now bear with the old woman dozing yonder 
in my easy chair. But for her being here, how do 
I know that you would not come tormenting me 
again at midnight, to light my fire, and snuff my 
candle ?” 

“* By all this, sir, I perceive that you feel much 
better !—It is only the man in health who quarrels 
with his physician. As to the nurse, you will ad- 
mit her to be a safer guardian for you than a beggar 
from the street ?”’ added Basil, in a lower voice. 

«That is as it may prove !’’ retorted Abednego, 
gruffly. ‘In the time of the Plague, Defoe informs 
us, that such nurses used to twist the windpipes of 
their patients. Thank Heaven, I am now strong 
enough to take care of my own! However, till I 
can make my fire, and boil my kettle, she is wel- 
come to remain. She ‘finds herself,’ as such peo- 

le call it; and gives me less trouble than I give 
ner. Nor is there much here,’ he continued, 
glancing round the naked walls, “to attract pilfer- 
ing fingers.” 

“‘ There were things here,” Basil began,—per- 
ceiving that the nurse was really asleep, under the 
influence of a crackling fire on a frosty day—* there 
were objects here, at the commencement of your 
illness, which I see no longer; and the disappear- 
ance of which makes me somewhat uneasy.” 

“How mean you?’—cried Abednego, raising 
himself on his elbow, and pushing aside the curtain 
to peer out upon the bureau, which contained pro- 


perty to the amount of thousands upon thousands! 


“No need to look so far, or so anxiously!” ob- 
served Basil. ‘The things I speak of are of no such 
urgent value,—save perhaps to you and myself :—an 
iron crucifix, a timeworn book——”’ 

“And what do you suppose to have become of 
them, pray ?” cried Abednego, sharply,— letting fall 
the curtain, and sinking back again on his pillow. 

‘*T was in hopes, sir, you might be able to inform 
me.” 

“ And if I were—are you so miserly with your 
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property that you cannot trust me with an old book?” 
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“I would trust you with any property belonging 


to myself;—the care you take of your own satisfies 
me that mine would run no danger of being mislaid 
while in your keeping. Unluckily, I have little 
either to lend or to give; so that you are unlikely to 
be much the better for my confidence.” 
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interesting in the look out. A mass of icicles, ap- 
pended to the leaden water-pipe of the opposite attic, 


| was the most interesting object he found to contem- 
| 
plate. 


At the close of a few minutes, he returned to the 
bedside, intending to resume his conversation with 


«But when I tell you that, valueless as it may | Abednego; but all was still as the grave!—No 


” 





seem to you, I hold to that book 
** I should still be under the necessity of. s 





| movement—not a sound ! 


The old man uttered not 
a word, and made no attempt to give back the letter. 


“When I tel) you,” persisted Abednego, not | At last, ina gentle voice of expostulation, Basil 


heeding his interruption, “ that itis my comfort by 
day and by night,—that in the anguish of my disease, 
it lay upon my bosom, and soothed its throbbings,— 
that, in the darkness of my despair, it shed light and 
peace around me, as from the wings of an angel.” 

Basil began to entertain an opinion that the senses 
of the invalid were again wandering ! 

** When I swear to yon, that while treasured here, 
—here, beneath my pillow,—here, side by side with 
the emblem of eternal redemption,—dear to me as to 
yourself, although the lying world opprobriate me by 
the name of Jew,—it has yielded me more comfort 
than the Cross of Faith, with all its promises of hea- 
ven ;—do you still desire to take it from me t—No, 
no! Basil, leave it,—leave it,—unless you wish to 
see me sink again into the bruised and breathless 
mummy to which I was reduced when you snatched 
me from the grave !’’ 

Basil Annesley was silent. To dispute with him 
on a point that seemed so trifling, at a moment thus 
critical, seemed an act of cruelty; yet to disappoint 
the anxious expectations of Lady Annesley, was a 
deed yet more unpardonable. 

‘IT told you, sir,’ said he, in a hesitating tone, 
and after a long pause, “ that the book was not my 
own, and that I had abstracted it from home without 
the concurrence of my mother.” 

“ Well ?”—demanded Abednego, again drawing 
aside the curtains, and fixing his piercing eyes upon 
those of his visiter. 

‘She has demanded it back again. She is greatly 
displeased at my having removed it from Barling- 
ham.” 

“Send her down the Jast new novel from Hook- 
ham’s !”’ muttered A. O., with bitter scorn ;—* the 
lady will doubtless consider it a profitable ex- 
change !”’ 

** You are too presumptuous, sir, in deciding upon 
the tastes and feelings of a perfect stranger,”’ retorted 
Basil, with spirit. ‘ You little know the woman 
you pretend to judge !—Never in my days did I see 
a novel in the hands of my mother! Her studies 
are severe and her conduct is exemplary.’ 

** A saint, eh ?—Then send her a bale of sermons 
from Hatchard’s! What matter under what form 
the weak nature of woman accepts its subjugating 
influence? Novels,—poems,—tracts ’ 

«In one word,” said Basil, drawing Lady Annes- 
ley’s letter from his pocket,—‘* read and judge for 
yourself, whether a woman, so exalted in heart and 
mind as the writer of this, is likely to accept any 
exchange for the book she prizes !” 

On seeing his mother’s sacred handwriting pass 
into the withered hands of Abednego, Basil almost 
repented the concession he had made. It was 
degrading a letter of hers to expose it to the 
eyes of a money-lender!—The deed, however, was 
done ! 

In order to give time to A. O., in his weak condi- 
tion, for the perusal of the letter, Basil Annesley 
walked gently to the window 80 as not to rouse the 
nurse from her doze. There was nothing very 








addressed him, and addressed him in vain! 

Young Annesley now drew aside the curtains of 
the bed ; and found that no vestige of its inmate 
was perceptible. Abednego had gathered up the 
bedclothes over his head. Like some mourner of 
Scriptural times, he had covered his face with his 
garment, and was weeping bitterly. 

Agitated, in his turn, by this unaccountable emo 
tion, Basil Annesley was beginning to feel intolerably 
bewildered by the baffling mysteries that seemed to 
involve the fatal valvonn, Bie removal of which from 
Barlingham had been the cause of such general dis- 
turbance. 

“For the love of Heaven, sir!” cried he, * ex- 
plain al] this! Explain the interest which you and 
every one else appears to attach to that accursed 
book,—the source of distress to all with whom I am 
concerned ?”” 

Still, Abednego answered nota syllable. By the 
movements of the clothes in which he had enveloped 
himself, Basil could alone infer the struggles of his 
emotion. 

“I beseech you, sir,” cried the young man, after 
a second pause, “if you entertain the Jeast kindness 
for me,—if you fee] towards me a thousandth part of 
the goodwill which has prompted my own exertions 
in your behalf,—tel] me the meaning of your tears. 
They had not been rung out of such a soul as yours, 
save by some all-powerful interest. You are not 
woman-hearted, to weep for wantonness, or from the 
weakness of mere exhaustion. Tell me ag 

**T can tell you nothing,” murmured Abednego, 
uncovering his face, and showing the letter of Lady 
Annesley crushed in his hand by the grasp of uncon- 
trolable passion,—* save that this letter has roused 
emotions dormant for years. I had not thought,—I 
had not dreamed,—that this woman had retired from 
the world to ponder over feelings such as these !”— 
and again, with trembling hand, he grasped the 
letter.— I believed her cold and eallous as she was 
once worldly! I believed,—but no matter! These 
few words have wrung a dew out of the stony depth 
of my heart, of which I believed the fountains to bo 
long dried up! Thanks, Basil Annesly,—this is 
not the first benefit you have bestowed upon me! 
Thanks! Here,—your book !”’ he continued, draw- 
ing the volume from beneath his pillow. “ But, 
unless you would convulse her heart with agony, as 
you have unwittingly convulsed mine, tell her not, 
on your life, through what strange hands it has 
experienced a momentary transit! Unless you wish 
to be expulsed for ever from your mother’s house,— 
unless you wish to incur her malediction,—never, 
never, While you live, breathe in the ear of that 
unhappy woman, the reprobated name of Abednego 
Osalez !’’ 

Ere the sufferer ceased to speak, his voice was 
becoming lost in broken sobs; and so terrible and 
absorbing was his emotion, that Basil had not 
courage to pursue the anxious inquiries suggesting 
themselves to his mind. He was overpowered by 
the spectacle of so profoundly-felt a grief. In order 
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to relieve the feelings of the old man from his obser- 
vation, he again rose and walked to the window, in 
order to straighten and restore to his pocket the book 
and crumpled letter replaced in his hands by 
Abednego. 

«By the time he finished his task and returned to 
the bedside, the old man had completely recovered 
his self-possession, and was lying with his face 
exposed in all its usual harsh composedness of 
feature. 

‘“*‘ You are the comptroller of my household now,” 
said he, addressing Basil with a grim attempt at a 
smile. ‘Tell me,—does the poor boy still officiate 
as my lackey?” 

“ Bill is installed down stairs, sir, to answer the 
inquiries of your numerous visiters,” replied Basil, 
somewhat startled by his change of tone. 


“Ay, ay'—I wonder, while you were about it, | 


you had not the street laid with straw, and the 
knocker tied up, as for some dainty goosecap’s lying- 
in !""—muttered Abednego, forcing a laugh. 
“Perhaps I might have done so, sir, but from the 
fear of offending you,” replied Basil, attempting to 


smile in his turn. ‘“ Methinks I have taken liberties | 


enough in your establishment.” 


“ My illness must have caused no little commotion | 
among my customers !” resumed Abednego, evidently | 
gmy ’ 


intent upon distracting Basil's recollections from his 
recent struggle of feeling.— There are more people 
interested in the life and death of A. O. than in the 
fairest of the childbed puppets in fine linen, we were 
talking of !—Sore are their misgivings, poor prodigal 
souls, concerning the hands into which, on my 
decease, their bonds and securities might fall !—to 
them it is a matter of fame and name that the heir of 
the old Jew should prove a man as trustworthy as 
himself!” 

“There has been some anxiety testified, sir, I 


must admit, if that be any consolation to you,” | 


replied young Annesley. “Every day, from twelve 
till two, the door is besieged, I am told, with appli- 
eants concerning not alone your house in Greek 
Street, but dozens of other houses.—But as I am by 


no means qualified to act as your clerk or deputy, | 


you must consult Bill on your recovery. Having 


little appetite for business I have left all such matters | 


in his hands.” 

‘But my Jlellers?”—inquired A. O., feeling, or 
affecting anxiety. 

“As soon as you are better, the boy shall bring 
them up to you.” 

“I am better,—I am better,—I am quite well 
already !”—cried his companion, settling himself in 
bed. ‘+I am always well enough for business !” 

Having roused up the nurse by a touch on the 
shoulder, Basil despatched her down stairs in search 
of the letters and papers left for A. O.; of which, on 
her return, she brought back an apronfull. 

“T find that you have had certain fair inquirers,” 
observed Basil, while the woman was away,—* fully 
confirming your former attestation to me of the advan- 
tages of a money-lender’s calling !—You have had 


' those pressing and sueing to be admitted to see you, | 


—to be admitted to see whom, others are eager 
suitors !—You have had the Duke of Rochester here 
twice a-day, evidently believing your illness to be a 
subterfuge; and in the other room, there is a whole 
bale of necessaries,—sugar, arrowroot, wax candles, 
—despatched to you, not by a grocer’s wife (as the 
nature of the gift seems to indicate,) but by no less a 
person than the lovely Countess of Winterfield !”’ 
Abednego replied by a hoarse chuckle,— 


1 ‘] should starve, but for that woman; and her 
| family might starve but for me!” cried he, turning 
|exultingly on his pillow. “She is the purveyor 
| of my larder—the clerk of my kitchen! Well, well, 
| 1 am at least as grateful to her for her sago, tapioca, 
and Welsh flannel, (of which you might have found 
| wholesale peices had you looked in the lumber-room 
below, when you and the nurse were smothering me 
| up the other night,)—as ske to the memory of the 
| husband who made her what she is, and whose 
| portrait I have in pawn yonder in my bureau!” 
| The nurse now re-entered the room with her 
burthen; and having deposited the papers on a chair 
| beside the bed, Basil dismissed her, in order that 
Abednego might examine them undisturbed by her 
| presence. 
| Show me the minister who has a more volumi- 
nous correspondence on his hands than this!” cried 
the old man, pointing exultingly to the pile of papers. 
| —** And, pray, who paid the postage of all these 
| letters ?”” 

“‘ J did, sir; that is, I supplied the money to your 
servant.” 

“So, so, you institute yourself my banker then, 

|as well as my maitre d’hdtel and groom of the 
chambers !—With all my heart!—I am always 
ready to accept services and comforts I have not 
| to pay for,—witness the tea and sugar of my Lady 
| Winterfield !—Look here!” he continued, pointing 
out, among the letters he was successively opening, 
| several with seals that bore aristocratic emblazon- 
ments. ‘* Dukes, Marquises, Earls,—I have them 
all, ain my train! I walk like a king at his coro- 
‘nation, with Howards, Pereys, Plantagenets, in 
the wake of the contemned and trampled A. O.! 
Thriftless fools !—some flattering, some cajoling,— 
| some threatening !—as if any single word they could 
write or utter would influence me more than the 
winter’s wind whistling through the crannies of my 
| casement,—unless, indeed, the Open Sesame called 
Inrerest !—at twenty per cent. fifty per cent.,a 
hundred per cent.,—Il am willing to hear of their 
| bonds and post-obits, their wants and distresses! 
But what care I for the executions in their houses, 
or the seizure of their family plate, or their wife’s 
jewels! Here’s a fellow write’s to me,’’ pursued 
Abednego, striking the open letter in his hand, 
“begging me to save the honour of his family 
|mansion from the desecration of sheriffs’ officers, 
and swearing he will not survive such a disgrace! 
Was it J who brought the disgrace upon him? Was 
it J who decoyed him to Crockford’s? Was it J who 
induced him to hazard thousands, night after night, 
at piquet, when he had not even hundreds at his 
disposal? Don’t let him survive his disgrace !—not 
the disgrace of bailiffs, but that of insolvency, 
brought upon himself by prodigality and vice! 
When he first applied to me for assistance, he in- 
formed me, in answer to my remonstrances, eo 
in the terms once used by a certain Mr. Basil An- 
nesley,) that he came for money, not advice,—that 
he wanted a Jew, and not a family chaplain !” 

Basil was vexed to find himself colouring deeply 
at this allusion. 

** And here,” continued A. O. bringing forward a 
perfumed billet from among the wafered communica- 
tions of attorneys and stockbrokers—ill-favoured 
epistles from Birchen Lane, Bartlett’s Buildings, 
and Hart Street, Bloomsbury,—“ here is a dainty 
ereature who wants me to oblige her with the loan 
of her own emeralds to appear at Windsor Castle! 
The guest of royalty, forsooth !—yet writing in terms 
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more abject than I ever heard used by Bill the sweeper | 
to an old Money-lender!—M€ore delicate handwrit- | 
ings.—* Lucy Maitland ?’-—Ay,—ay !—the old-china 
fancier !—And here, Basil—here, Mr. Annesley, is the | 
first application of one of your brother officers !—My | 
eye has been upon that boy these two months !—I | 
knew I should soon have him in my books,—that is, 
trying to get into my books; for I have enough of the 
family affairs on my hands with those of his precivus 
uncle.” 

** Wilberton ? is he in difficulties?” exclaimed An- 
nesley in a tone of regret. 

**Why not '—he keeps the finest company; and 
has a taste for opera-dancers,—-as costly an item for | 
a boy in the Guards as Sévres and Dresden to his | 
mother. You needn’t blush again—I did not say | 
opera singers, Mr. Annesley. ‘Trust to my delicacy 
tomake no allusion in your presence to any such 
fragile commodities !”” 

** | do trust to your delicacy never again to allude, 
with light mention, to the person at whom, though 
under so false a designation, you are aiming !”— 
cried Basi) with warm indignation. 

‘Well, well,—no offence, no offence! Esther | 
Verelst is, I dare say, no more fragile than her neigh- 
bours; though ‘hal implies no great things in the way 
of discretion.—* H. R.’—So, then, my Pericles of the 
day! the five thousand for which you pledged your 
honour, and the title deeds of an estate, in your family 
since they wheedled it out of the scurvy soul of James 
I., has not sufficed you !—You must cut a figure as 
a giver of banquets, must you, as well as on the 
Treasury Beach?—What is the joy of place, I 
marvel, unless its salary suffice to grease the wheels | 
of office ’—* The expenses of his very ostensible 
situation to be maintained!’ he writes.—Jackass ! 
—Because he chooses to have Rhenish wines and 
French entreés at his dinner, and to be a fop and a 
fribble as well as the first orator of the day, must he 
needs make false pretences to the Jews about ‘the | 
expenses of his ostensible situation ?’—Excellent 
II. R.!—though you date from Downing Street, you | 
wil] not throw dust in the eyes of A. O.!—Were you | 
half the clever fellow the world believes you, your 
letter would contain three lines. —* I want two thou- 
sand pounds,—cean give landed security, and not more | 
than twelve per cent.’—7That is coming to the point; | 
—between knowing one and knowing one the best 
statesmanship. I should have thought the experi- 
ence of office might have taught him the futility of | 
fine phrases,—mere loss of time to writer and reader ! | 
—It is not by locking up brickbats ina plate-chest, 
Mr. Basil Annesley, that you can convert them into | 
family plate.” 

“1 am afraid you will tire yourself, sir,” said Basil. | 
*T would fain see you take some nourishment before 
I go. Let me call up the nurse, and lay aside the 
remainder of the papers till the afternoon; for I have 
only a few minutes more to be here.” 

* No, no!—you must wait a bit!” eried Abednego. | 
—I have something to say to you. I| have a| 
present to make you.” 

‘I want no presents!’’—cried Basil, instantly 
rising, and preparing for departure. ‘1 never 
accepted one in my life, save from kinsmen or friend.” | 

“From the former, I suspect, my poor Basil, your | 
gifts have been scanty enough !”—ejaculated Abed- | 
nego, with a degree of familiarty that served only to | 
aggravate the displeasure of his companion.—“ With 
respect to the latter, I flatter myself I have as good a 
title to the name az such flimsy things as Wilberton 
or Maitland.” 


| 
} 
| 
| 
' 


| inform the blackguard | will have none of him! 


| should Jift a hand in his behalf. 
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** They are my brother officers,—not my friends !”’ 


—interrupted young Annesley. 
“Then, how came you to aecept from the Jatter 


the desk-seal, with which you daily seal your let- 


| ters ?’’—-demanded Abednego, having thrown young 


Annesley completely off his guard, and enjoying his 
uncontrollable start of astonishment at this minute- 
ness of information concerning his private affairs. 
* But no matter! I will not foree my benefactions 
upon you.—I do not deal in jasper desk-seals; and 
any day I choose, the Duca di San Catalda will give 
me a hundred ducats for the minature I intended to 
throw away upon you.—Good morning !” 

The attention of Basil Annesley_was arrested by 
mere mention of the name of the Daca di San Catal- 
da. He was eager for a pretext to sit down again, 
and await an opportunity of renewing the conversa- 
tion. 

“I forgot to tell you, sir,” said he, “* that among 
the applicants for the house in Greek Street, is a 
picture dealer who resides in that neighbourhood.” 

** Apropos to miniatures ?’’ demanded Abednego, 
fixing his shrewd eyes, with a cunning simile, upon 
the young man’s face. 

** Apropos to your own affairs! was the indignant 
rejoinder of Basil. 

**As regards my own affairs then, be So obliging 
as to inform my ragged footman, pray, when you go 
down, that when Mr. Stubbs ealls again x 

“You know him, then?” 

“ You told me his name just now.” 

“TI said a picture dealer, in Soho. 
dozens upon dozens of such !” 

‘No matter! I know enough of the prying and 
intrusive dispositions of a certain Mr. Stubbs, to 
feel convinced that Ae is the man who, with the view 
of entering into personal communication with me on 
ANY Subject, is likely pretend a desire of becoming 
my tenant.—I desire none such !—He is a swindler 


and a liar. I will have none of him! I say,—let Bill 
fh 





There are 


* You need not address yourself so pointedly to 
me, my dear sir!” said Basil, unable to repress a 
laugh. “JZ am not the advoeate of Mr. Stubbs. 
You might pitch him out yonder window before I 
I merely mentioned 
to you that the boy complains of his coming here 
every morning between twelve and two, insisting 
upon seeing you on the subject of your house, con~ 
ceiving you might be sorry to lose a good tenant.” 

**A good tenantin Mr. Jeremiah Stubbs ?—But 
no matier'—He has no more real intention of en- 
gaging those premises, than you of bidding for 


| Northumberland House !—Besides, I am in no such 


torture about the lease of my house in Soho! I have 


half a dozen others standing empty,—one in Park 


Lane,—one in St. James’s Square,—and I shall soon 
have one, I suspect, in Arlington Street; for unless 
Iam much mistaken, I shall be forced to makea 
erash at Lord Maitland’s. Ihave given him three 
years’ law to redeem engagements, which I knew 


| from the first to be thousands upon thousands beyond 


his power of redemption !” 

* Lord Maitland ?’”’—exclaimed Basil, aghast. 

“Ay! Lord Maitland!—Why not, as well as 
another ?” 

“ But his unfortunate wife and daughters!” 

‘His wife is some degrees worse than unforte- 
nate.—But that is her eoncern, and her husband’s. 
As to their hepeful progeny, it is written that the 
sins of parents are to be visited on their children; 
and seldom were less deserving children exposed to 
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ancestral retribution.—Like father, like son;—like| With trembling hands the old man was proceeding 

mother, like daughters ;—all empty-headed fools | to undo the packet. 

together! But that his Lordship has been trying to| ‘Can I assist you, sir?’’—said Basil, conceiving 

defraud me of my just due, I should, however, have | that it was with this view Abednego had delayed his 

felt disposed to deal less harshly with him. But departure. 

when I find a fellow profiting by his privilege of} The old man answered not a word; though his 

peerage to———” hands trembled so exceedingly, that it was evident 
‘‘ Pardon me if I entreat you to give me no undue| he would have some difficulty in accomplishing his 

insight into the private affairs of my friends,”—/| purpose. ‘There was a knot in the slight cord that 

interrupted Basil, again rising from his chair, on| tied up the packet. 


finding that they were straying further and further; “ Better cut it!’’—said Annesley, after a few mi- 


from the miniature. | nutes lost in unfructuous attempts, and presenting a 
“ Ay, ay !—You are afraid of finding your chains | penknife from his pocket-book for that purpose. 


of gold mere pinchbeck.—You want an excuse to| ‘ Waste not—want not!’ murmured the old man, 
flirt with Lord Maitland’s giddy daughters, to eat/ ina feeble voice; and after another moment or two, 


his pine-apples, and drink his claret,—though certain | Annesley perceived to his utter amazement, that, 


that, by payment, they are no more his than yours!”|in spite of Abednego’s homely proverb, and de- 


cried A. O., with a caustic sneer. ‘ What curious | liberate parsimony, his feelings were so deeply in- 
calculations might one make, after some royal or| volved in his task, that tears were actually falling 
noble banquet, of the number and names of the per- | upon the little parcel !” 
sons at whose real expense the noble guests have) ‘gain thus agitated!” thought Basil. ‘ This 
been entertained !—Messrs. Grove, the fish-monger, | must be the very weakness of disease! ‘I'wice in one 
—Gilbert, the butcher,—Fisher, the poulterer,— | day, for this iron man to evince tokens of sensibility! 
Gunter, the confectioner,—Fortnum, the grocer,— | Yet, who would believe me, were I to assert that I 
Morel, the oilman,—Durand, the wine merchant,— | had seen tears shed by the stony eyes of A. O. !” 
Garcia, the fruiterer !” The packet was now open;—but Abednego’s 
** You are at least making out a very tempting bill | hands had not ceased to tremble, or his tears te fall! 
of fare, sir,” interrupted Basil, anxious to get away.| It contained only a miniature case; and Basil’s 
—“I can discern a Barmecide’s feast through this | heart began to beat strongly on recalling to mind the 
bare muster-roll of names.” | recent allusion of his host to such an object, in con- 
“You are that filthy thing, a gourmand, then, as | nexion with the Duca di San Catalda. 
well as the slave of a pretty face?’”’—cooly demanded | ‘* Accept this from me !’"—said the old man, placing 
the old man.—** Well, well! God mend you!—In it open in his hands. 
my time, young men were content with the vices of| And to the utter wonderment of Basil Annesley, 
young men!—Now-a-days, they monopolize the | he found, on opening the case, that it contained a 
weakness of boyhood and senility,—reconciling all | beautiful enamel copy of Verelst’s exquisite picture 


extremes,—the follies of beardless chins and grey- of the Esmeralda,—the female figure of which pre- 
ia | senting a striking likeness of his beloved Esther! 


beards! 
“J must again say, good morning, sir, since you! The gift was indeed inestimable !—But by what 


seem disposed to take me so severely to task,” said | strange series of coincidences was he indebted for 
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Basil, abruptly. 
“ Before you go, however, I have a service to re 


such a treasure to the munificence of the Money- 
lender—A. 0. ? 


quest of you,” said Abednego, suddenly lowering | 


his voice. ‘Don’t be afraid!—I am not going to 
ask you for the book again. You have wisely put it 
into your pocket, and | honour your caution. All I 
have to request is, that you will break with your own 


hands the seals you prudently placed on yonder bu- | 


reau. Here is the key!” said he, producing one 
which Basil had already noticed under his pillow 
when they effected the sick man’s change of bed. 

‘* Having readily complied with Abednego’s de- 
sire, Annesley stood waiting for further orders. 


**Touch the head of the brass nail to the left of 


the last pigeon hole,”—said Abednego,—leaning on 
his elbow, and watching the proceedings of his dele- 
te. 
Basi! Annesley did as he was required ; when, lo! 
there started up, from the bottom of the old fashioned 
bureau, a trap or hide, the well of which contained a 


variety of articles, apparently of less value than those | 


which lay unguarded and exposed above. 

* You will find a brown paper packet among those 
trinkets,” said Abednego. “ ‘Take it out,—close the 
trap,—and see that the spring is secure !—Then lock 
the bureau, and bring me the key and the parcel!” 

More amused than angry at the imperative tone in 
which these orders were conveyed, Basil obeyed. 

In another minute, he had laid both upon the pil- 
low ; and was again taking his leave, when Abednego 
bade him wait a noment. 


CHAPTER XI. 


| Txoven the gift bestowed by Abednego upon 
| young Annesley must at all times have been a most 
| welcome one, it could not have chanced at a more 
auspicious moment than now; when, for the first 
time since the renewal of their acquaintance in Eng- 
land, he found himself banished from the presence of 
Esther Verelst. He was himself moreover on the 
|eve of exile to an opposite quarter of the town; so 
| that even chance encounters in the street were im- 
| probable; the company of the Guards to which he 
belonged being under orders to march into the ‘ower 
| the very day following his acceptance of the minia- 
| ture from Abednego. 

These Eastern quarters are rarely very inviting to 
the young men of fortune and family of whom the 
Guards are chiefly composed; unless during the 
summer months, when they can prevail on their gay 
friends to steam it to the Tower, and breakfast with 
them, on pretence of viewing the lions of the place; 
and examining the interesting autographs cut in the 
walls of their mess-room, by Peveril of the Peak 
and other prisoners of note. But it was just then 
peculiarly disagreeable to Basil to find himself 
moated up with Wilberton and Maitland, whose 
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secrets had been accidentally placed in his keeping;| ‘I want to speak to your master.—” 

—or even with Loftus and Blencowe, whose insight! ‘To the the tevilsh wid your mastersh—” retorted 
into his own, and want of delicacy in their railleries | the Jew, about to close the door in his face. 

on the subject,—he had more than once found occa-| “Ihave business with A. O.!” cried Basil, re- 
sion to resent. There was no remedy, however. | solved to forestall the measure by adopting the 
With so little to complain of in the hardships of his | phraseology of the place. 

military duties, Basil Annesley was conscious ed “Theresh no A. O. here now! The housh ish 
it would be absurd to murmur, as an evil, against a| shold,” replied the man. ‘The housh ish mine 
few weeks’ banishment to a remote quarter of the | own ;—bought wid mine lawful monish,—and vat 
town. have you to shay againsht it ?”’ 

It happened, however, that within a few days of| “ Will you favour me with the present address of 
taking up his new quarters, he was attacked with in-| Mr. Osalez? He was ill when I left him a fortnight 
disposition: either the result of his exertion and | ago, and I am anxious to inquire after him.” 
attendance upon the Money-lender, or of the humid| ‘* He may be ted now, for vat I or any one caresh!” 
atmosphere of the Tower; which amounts almost to | retorted the Jew,—now really fulfilling his intention, 
mal’ oe . — seasons of the year is sure | and slamming the door in the face of the troublesome 
to engender a low fever in the garrison. In com- | intrader. 
passion to his illness, perhaps, the two favourite| Gone !—vanished like a Will of the Wisp! Most 
raws established for his persecution by his facetious provoking—most perplexing? Basil, who had de- 
re % (his — with the Verelsts and with | spatched ~ book back to his mother on the day of 
A. O.,) were suffered to heal unmolested. There | his parting from Abednego, with only a few words 
= = ayy ey in 7 place : Sues mp oy od for the a ey: — in ys 

aid for picquet, or whist; and the little| it from her room, had in the interim made up his 
mess-table was accordingly undisturbed by the bick-| mind to appeal strenuously to the sympathy of Abed- 
erings too often produced elsewhere, by the perpetual | nego, for further information on a subject concerning 
s — i? ———e = vogue in the Maitland set. | which, at his present age, he a to 
asil did not hear, above half a dozen times a-day, | explanation;—and the unexpected disappearance of 
allusions to his midnight attempt to break into the | the old man was the heaviest disappointment he 
house of the Westminster Jew; and only very re- | could have undergone. 
mote hints of his passion for the arts. Nevertheless,| Under a sudden impulse of irritation, instead of 
pw poe r —— to me eg indisposi- | ag ne. Aer hee which had been closed upon him, 
on so far as to visit the west end of the town, in| he knocked loudly. 
spite of the bantering to which he had been subjected,| “ Vat ish your pleashure to make dis tevil’s noish 
one of his first visits was to Delahaye Street. Hej at my gatesh?” cried the angry new proprietor, 
was anxious to inquire after his patient,—he was instantly reopening it. 
anxious to inquire after his friend ;—yes! his friend!| ‘ My pleasure is to offer you a sovereign for 
—for how could he otherwise estimate the man to | tidings of the present residence of Mr. Ozalez,” cried 
whom he was indebted for the semblance of that | Basil, following the axioms of A. O., and coming 
beloved face which never quitted his bosom for a | at once to the point. 
moment of the day or night? Abednego appeared,| ‘The individual thus abruptly apostrophized, coolly 
— to ae a such an Fae ape —}¢ = amen pana Foe ane aged his dirty 
of the miniature ;—for it was set in a plain gold | coat, and referred him to Abednego’s former resi- 
fausse montre, with a loop for suspension round the | dence in Greek Street. 

-_ : - i Ws ae, pe not . oe! . — 
‘I swear I am now nearly as ill myself,’ mur-| muttered Basil; and away he hurried to drive o 
mured Basil, as he drove along Great George Street, | like mad, towards Soho. . 
‘as poor Abednego onthe bitter night I brought him| Arrived in Greek Street, however, his hopes were 
home here; an exploit which, I verily believe, was | again frustrated. Scaffolding was established against 


the cause of all my own indisposition!”’ the walls;—and bricklayers and plasterers were at 
At the end of Delahaye Street he got out, and pro-| work. The house was let, it appeared, for twenty- 
ceeded on foot to the Money-lender’s door. |one years; and the workmen knew not so much as 


So accustomed was he now to the untowardnesses | the name of the former proprietor. 
of that ragged household, that he did not so much; ‘I was in hopes they were going to refer me back 
as expect any notice to be taken of his rap at the to Paulet Street,” said Basil to himself, in the bit- 
door for the first ten minutes. | terness of his heart. ** Nay, without their reference, I 

To his great surprise, however, scarcely fwo were | suppose it will end with my having to travel once 
allowed to elapse before it was opened ;—not by the | more to St. Agnes le Clare.—A better alternative, 
rough-headed sweeper,—not by the rotund nurse; | certainly, than advertising in the 7%mes or Hue and- 
but by a stranger,—an old Jew in all the nursery | Cry for the present abode of A. oO." 
force of the term,—of sinister countenance and| In the excitement of feeling produced by his dis- 
squalid attire,—stooping shoulders,—rusty beard,— | appointment, he even determined on a_ personal 
and the physiognomy of Barabbas! | inquiry at the door of Verelst, which he had pro- 

Now that Basil was certified of the diseonnexion | mised himself never again to approach till recalled 
of Abednego with the hated tribe, to which his name | by the artist; and though he had the vexation of 
appeared to proclaim him attached, he could not for- | hearing, syllable, by syllable, the same message 
bear being surprised and disgusted at his choosing | delivered to him a fortnight before, that the young 
to entertain so unsavoury an individual in his house- | ladies were “ out,” and the painter and his wife “ en- 


hold. | gaged,”” he had at least the comfort of finding that 
“IT wish to speak to Mr. Osalez,”’ said he. | Mrs. Verelst was convalescent. 
“You vish vat?’—demanded the new porter,| “The young ladies are well, I hope?” said he, 
with an ungracious air. ' turning away his face as he hazarded the enquiry, 
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‘‘ Quite well, Sir,—that is, except Miss Esther, | Andrew, Augustus, Alfred, Allan,—or fifty other 
who has been poorly for some time,” said the maid, | names,—Basil could not for the life of him but 
in a confused manner. re and believe that the auspicious initial stood 

* But you said she was out ?” for no other than “ Abednego.” There might be 

“Yes, Sir,—that is—Sir;—the family don’t see | dilapidated houses to be bought, sold, or exchanged, 
no more company. I was ordered on no account to| in Bernard Street as well as elsewhere ; at all events, 
let nobody in,” said the girl, still more embarrassed ; | he was determined that the morrow should clear up 
and Basil, vexed as he was, having no further plea | his doubts; and accordingly, at the very time he had 
for inquiry, had only to express his regret at the| previously promised himself to have a cJearing up 
young lady’s indisposition and walk away. | with Maitland, was approaching on foot the door of a 

He returned that day to the Tower in a mood of | substantial-looking house in Bernard Street, Russell 
mind rendering it extremely fortunate that his eom-| Square. 
panions received him on his arrival with yawns,| “ Whata thrice double ass I must be,” was his 
rather than pleasantries. Maitland and Wilberton | secret commentary on his own weakness, * to fancy 
were growing too dull to find spirits for quizzing ; | that such a man as A. O. would allow his abode 
and finding that he brought them no news from St.|to become a matter of advertisement in Boyle’s 
James’s Street, they soon returned to the snooze | Court Guide.” 
before a roasting fire, from which his return had| The nearer he approached the house, the more 
bestirred them. he became assured of his folly. Nota vestige, in 

Esther ill,—Abednego vanished!—No means of | the comfortable, clean, and modern residence before 
inquiry after either!—At his next visit to the West | him, of the tumble-down nature of A. O.’s habitual 
End, Annesley hastened to pay his tardy compli- | resorts,—not a token of occasion for a ‘repairing 
ments to Madame Branzini, as a channel by which lease,” in Bernard Street, Russell Square; not a 
he might at least gain intelligence of the former. | brick discoloured,—not an atom of mortar displaced 
But, alas! the Consul and his wife were gone down | in the pointing. The door was varnished,—the 
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By degrees the state of suspense to which Annes- 
ley was reduced, became too intolerable to be borne. 
In the dreary isolation of the Tower, he had nothing 
better to employ his time, than to ponder over his | 
perplexities ; till he finally became so overmastered 
by his feelings, as to take the desperate resolution of 
applying to Wilberton and Maitland for information. | 
He had every reason to infer that they at least must | 
be cognizant of the Money-lenders removal ; and at | 
the risk of incurring their sneers, boldly inquired of 
them one night, as they were separating for bed, whe- 
ther they could favour him with the present address 
of A. O. Each looked at the other,—the one with 
surprise,—the other with indignation. Wilberton | 
with his usual boisterous folly burst into a horse-| 
laugh ;—but John Maitland accepted the question | 
almost as an insult. He had not forgotten Basil’s | 
allusion to the Money-lender in Arlington Street, a | 
day or two after A. O.’s awkward appearance on the 
scene ; and felt convinced that Annesley must be 
fully aware of his family difficulties. 

You had better look in the Court Guide,” eaid he; 
—‘‘or in the Directory under the head of Money-len- 
der. Should these resources fail, | dare say the thief- 
takers of Bow Street can give you information con- 
cerning your friend.” 

Maitland had quitted the room before Basil recov- | 
ered breath to reply. Resolved to carry out their | 
mutual explanations on the morrow, when John | 
Maitland’s groundless anger would have subsided, 
he returned to the corner where he had been seated, 
and, more from listlessness than with any settled 
purpose, took up from the table the Court Guide, | 
which was lying beside the Annual Army List (the 
two classics of London mess-rooms) and turned to 
the letter O. 

The patronymic of Osalez was too foreign to admit 
of much expectation of finding it there at all. 
Nevertheless, immediately preceding a long catalogue 
of O’Shannessy’s, there appeared the name of Osalez 
three times repeated :— 
Osalez, Bernard Esq., 14, Poland Street. 
Osalez, R. Esq., 4, Abbey road, Regent’s Park. 
Osalez, A. Esq., 74, Bernard Street, Russell 
Square. 

Now, though A. Osalez, Esq., might import 


to Brighton for the remainder of the holidays. | 








knocker lustrous,—the steps bath-bricked into snowy 
whiteness, not a speck under the scraper; and the 
A. Osalez of the Court Guide would have become an 
old maid of independent fortune, in Basil’s apprehen- 
sion, but for the qualifying designation of * esquire.” 

“ At all events, as i am utterly unknown in this 
quarter of the town, I can knock and make inquiry,” 
—cogitated Basil; and the summons having been 
answered by a grave-looking family butler, he was 
informed, in answer to his formal demand, that 
“ Mr. Osalez was out.” 

“ Has he not been recently indisposed,” demanded 
young Annesley. . 

**My master, Sir, is just returned to town.” 

Recollecting Abednego’s diatribe against the ruin- 
ous waste of pampered menials, and estimating the 
expenses (perquisites included) of so respectable- 
looking a gentleman as he had the honour of addres- 
sing at between two and three hundred per annum, 
Basil almost smiled at his own infatuation in 
persisting in his inquiries. He was duly sensible 
of the impossibility of the Money-lender having 
affinity with the proprietor of an abode so comfort- 
able, a servant so much its master. 

“I called here for the purpose of inquiring after a 
relation of Mr. Osalez,”—hazarded Basil, by way 
of excuse to the butler for not leaving his card. 

“TI am not aware, Sir, that my master has any 
relations,” replied the man, assuming an air of" 
dignity and mistrust.—I have been some years in 
his service, and never Acard of any.” 

“In that case,” said Basil,— I am mistaken.— 
I understood that Mr. dbednego Osalez was connec- 
ted with him.” 

** My master’s name, Sir, is Abednego,”’ replied 
the butler,—evidently growing impatient of so long 
an interrogatory on so cold a day, the chilly breezes 
of which had already dislodged a portion of powder 
from his cauliflower head. 

*“*At what hour is Mr. Osalez likely to be at 
home t”—inguired the overjoyed Basil.— 

“] really can’t take upon me to say, Sir. His 
time of returning from the city is very uncertain.” 

Young Annesley longed to hazard an inquiry 
what especial business or calling took him habituall 
to the city; but destitute of pretext for such imperti- 
nent curiosity, he found nothing better to say than 
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A footman in a plain livery now appeared to rein- 
to slink away;—leaving the dignified butler of an | force the butler; and who having answered in the 
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that he would call again,—nothing better to do than | 


opinion that he had been summoned from his after- | affirmative, Basil had no alternative but to jump out 
noon doze in the pantry (or more probably before | and follow the servant, who was already preceding 
the dining-room fire, with the Morning Herald in his | him to the drawing-room with the name he had 
hand by way of a screen) to very little purpose, and | received from the tiger, up the richly-carpeted and 
by a very suspicious young gentleman. well-lighted stairs. Basil’s heart almost quailed, 
Meanwhile, scarcely had Basil reached the corner | as he followed his pilot in this vague voyage of 
of the street, when there drove past him, at a brisk | discovery. How was it possible that Tu1s could be 
pace, a plain but handsome chariot, to which he| the new abode of A. O.? All was as well estab- 
should have scarcely raised his eyes in Arlington | lished and regular as if the proprietor were already 
Street, but which, in the neighborhood of Russell | a grandfather, succeeding in name of inheritance to 
Street, assumed something of an aristocratic grace, | a grandfather of his own. 
—nay, as it glanced along, he caught a glimpse of | ‘The door of the drawing-room being now thrown 
a head within, which, but for the impossibility of | open, and the name of “ Mr. Annesley” articulately 
such a transition,—he could have sworn to be that | announced, there was no receding ; and struck by 


of A. O. 
‘The old man’s face is running in my head,”— 


said he, vexed at his own folly: “and like Sir} 
uincunxes, | 


Thomas Browne, when writing upon 
I desery one in every object in nature.—Not an old | 
clothesman passes me, but I fancy I can trace a} 
resemblance to Abednego!—And now to be equally | 
struck by the likeness of the proprietor of a pair of | 
horses worth four hundred guineas, to a man who 
grudges himself a hackney coach !”” 

At that moment, however, he recalled to mind his 
collision with a similar carriage, when driving with | 
Blencowe opposite Hatchell’s nearly a month before ; 
and the assertion of his companion that it’s solitary 
inmate was no other than the renowned A. O.! 

He had half a mind to return and verify the fact; | 
but already, while pursuing his train of recollections, 
and trying to recall to his mind whether he had 
actually seen the Money-lender in the brown chariot 
on the day in question, he had reached half way across 
Russell Square; and by the time he retraced his steps | 
into Bernard Street, the carriage had disappeared.— | 
He had not courage to reconfront the portly butler in | 
order to ascertain whether in the interim it had depo- | 
sited its inmate at the door of Mr. Osalez. 

Morvover, he had a commission to execute for 
Wilberton at Lawrence’s, concerning the progress | 
of a new dressing-box, the building of which had | 
only reached the second story, requiring him to be in | 
Bond Street at a certain hour, to meet a workman who | 
was to receive orders concerning the admeasurement 
of the compartments; and there was no time to lose. 

Still, the subject nearest his heart was not forgot- 
ten amid the perplexities of patent hinges, and the | 
shades of green morocco or purple velvet ;—and after | 
taking a sandwich and glass of hey at the Club, 
and asking every one in vain for news, to carry back 
to the ark from which he had been permitted to escape, 
he sent for Wilberton’s cab, which he had promised 
to drive back to the Tower, and prepared for departure. 

“ Surely,” argued Basil with himself, with singu- 
lar disregard to metropolitan topography,—* ft would 
make little difference were I to drive round by Russell 
Square, and so along the City Road ?—I feel that I 
shall not sleep till I have cut through the heart of this 
perplexing mystery.” 

It is surprising how vaguely we admeasure distan- 
ces, when they regard the legs and horses of other 
people. Having convinced himself that he was 














taking almost the nearest way, by half-past five 
o’clock, Basil was dashing along through the lighted 
streets, towards Bernard Street, Russell Square; and 
emboldened by a couple of glasses of sherry, he de- 
sired Wilberton’s tiger to knock at the door before 
which he checked his horse, and inquire whether 


| with the air of a detected pick-pocket. 





“ Mr. Osalez were at home.” 





the unusal gleam of light within, it occurred to 
Basil, that the rooms were prepared for a dinner- 
party, and that he passed with the servants for one 
of the guests. 

Nor was he mistaken. On clearing the threshold, 
he perceived that half a dozen grave-looking gentle- 
men were assembled round the fire-place ;—one 
or two seated in cozy arm-chairs;—one or two 
standing chatting together upon the hearth-rug. 
He would have given worlds to retreat !—Never had 
he felt himself so complete an intruder !—Not a face 
in the room,—all of which were turned towards him, 
—had he ever beheld in his life !— 

Nevertheless, the servants had now retired, closing 
the door behind them; while he looked around in 
indescribable dismay, hoping to determine, from the 
attitude of the persons present, which of them was 
the master of the house, to whom his apologies were 
due. Buta dead silence had followed the announce- 
ment of his name; and no one seemed more particu- 
larly surprised than the rest at his joining the party. 

At length this portion of the mystery was explain- 
ed. A solemn-looking old gentleman, with a high 
narrow forehead, a pair of nankeen shorts and dis- 


| coloured white silk stockings, many degrees inferior 


in external presentment to the butler, stepped gra- 
ciously forward from the rug to the carpet, to announce 
to the confused young man,—that “ Mr, Osalez would 


| make his appearance in a moment,—having had letters 


of importance toanswer, after his return from the city.”” 
Annesley bowed and tried to be thankful. As all 
events, he judged that it would be better to await the 
coming of the master of the house and make apologies 
to him, than to hurry through explanations unintelli- 
gible and unimportant to the guests, and sneak off 
He had 
time, therefore, to examine the apartment; which 
though simply was richly furnished ;—with two or 
three striking pictures and two or three noble bronzes 
by way of ornament. ‘The conversation his arrival 
had interrupted was now resumed, though little to his 
advantage—tor not a syllable uttered by the five 
elderly gentlemen conveyed the smallest meaning 
to his ear!—It was a mystery of which he did not 
possess the key ;—being neither more nor less than 
oe of bankers and stock-brokers ! 
ot daring to seat himself, he stood, hat in hand, 
awaiting the opening of the door, and wishing him- 
self fifty fathoms under the foundations of the White 
Tower, or anywhere else, rather than a drawing-room 
in Bernard Street, Russell Square. Had there been 
women present, he would have felt less embarrassed ; 
the tact and courtesy of the sex readily supplying 
excuses for the indiscretion of one of his age and ap- 
pearance.—But those five solemn old men in their 
knee-breeches and buckled shoes,—their white side 
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curls or bald crowns,—amounted to the awful.—He | flesh, and fowl, in such exquisite perfection as now; 


would as soon have interrupted a solemnization of 
the priests of Isis and Osiris in the Great Pyra- 
mid. 

At length a step approached the drawing-room 
door;—and though Basil’s blood ran cold with ner- 
vousness, his cheeks glowed with blushes as the 
door opened, and the master of the house made his 
appearance! 

**] have a thousand apologies to offer you gentle- 
men,” said a voice which yeilded instant confirma- 


tion to the astounding conviction which a first glance | 


had produced in the mind of Basil,—“ I have a thou- 
sand apologies to offer you !—a messenger from Dow- 
ning Street was awaiting me on my return.—I fear 
I have appeared very long. But dinner will be ser- 
ved in amoment.”’ 

Mr. Osalez now shook hands in turn with his el- 
derly guests, addressing to each some distinguishing 
word of compliment. When it came to the turn of 
Basil to be noticed, the young man’s heart sank with- 
inhim. He was ready for surprise—a sarcastic re- 
proof!—It did not occur to him that, his name hav- 
ing becn already privately announced to his host by 
the servants, no surprise, at least, would be mani- 
fested.—So far, however, from hearing the sarcasms 
he had anticipated, even bis apologies were fore- 
stalled by the well-bred courtesy of Mr. Osalez. 

**T rejoice to see you, my dear Annesley,”’ said he. 
‘You must leave it to me to apologize to my old 
friends here, for your appearance among them in your 
morning dress,—my invitation, I know, reached you 
too late this evening, to admit of your dressing to 
join our party. You have shown, indeed, far higher 
breeding than myself,—by preferring your own dis- 
comfort to keeping others waiting.” 

So perfect was the self-possession of A. O. while 
uttering this pe og cn, that Basil was for a mo- 
ment really = to determine whether he might not 
really have been invited, and the letter of invitation 
missed him. 

* Believe me, I had not the smallest intention of 
intruding upon your party—” he was beginning. 
But Osalez stopped him short. “I have sent away 
your cabriolet till eight o’clock,” said he—* that 
hour will, I believe, admit of your returning in time 
to the Tower.” 

There was something so collected and so positive 
in the manner of his host, that Basil, seeing at once 
he was resolved to detain him, conceived that the 
best thing he could do for the furtherance of his own 
objects, was to coincide in the decision of his extra- 
ordinary friend. He had no leisure for deliberation, 
indeed, for at that moment dinner was announced ; 
and on proceeding to the warm and comfortable 
dining-room, he saw that a seventh cover had been 
added to the richly-laid, round table. 

‘Never had Basil felt more thoroughly out of 
place!—Those grave-looking old men,—the mys- 
terious host, who, by his composed manner of dis- 
posing of him, seemed to possess some pretertna- 
taral influence over his destinies —But by degrees 
the influence of light and warmth, capital wines, 
and an excellent dinner, exercised their genial influ- 
ence on soul and body. Basil had been accustomed 
to feast with the great. The tables of the Duke of 
Rochester and Lord Maitland, of both of whom he 
had been of late a frequent guest, were cited by the 
world as uniting all that a cordon bleu, a first rate 
French cook, Italian confectioner, and German mai- 
tre @’hotel, could produce in the way of savoir vivre. 
—But it struck him that he had never seen fish, 
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and it amused him not a little to hear the venerable 
gentlemen treat of such matters, not only with the 
intense gusfo invariably attributed by old books to 
Aldermen, (a proof among many others that we 
derive our civilization from the East,) but as though 
the city were the fountain-head of the good things of 
this world; and that Billingsgate, Smithfield, and 
Farringdon, despatched to the West End only their 
refuse produce, after dedicating the finest to the hea- 
vier purses of the aristocracy of Guildhall. He had 
not been accustomed in Arlington Street to hear tur- 
tle and venison treated of as things unknown, in 
perfection, on the Western side of Temple Bar! 

But it was not the mere gastronomy of the dinner 
that warmed his heart. It was most edifying to see 
the grave faces of the six old gentlemen relax under 
the influence of that convivial atmosphere. Warmed 
by the stimulus of wine, such as never before had 
reached his lips, (the juice of the grape pure from 
the wine-press of the sunny South, mellowed only 
by the hand of time, instead of the drugged and fiery 
decoctions to which messes and Clubs had _ habitua- 
ted his palate!) they soon expanded into cheerful- 
ness ;—and he had occasion to note the difference 
between the man of intelligence and information un- 
folding his stores under such influence, and the 
empty noise produced by similar excitement upon 
his usual companions.—You might as well have at- 
tempted to intoxicate an exciseman’s guage, a8 pro- 
duce more than a certain effect on the well-seasoned 
brains of these good livers of half a century’s expe- 
rience. With them, the opener of the heart and 
mind served only to bring out, with freer expansion, 
their prodigious stores of knowledge of the world. 

And what a world !—How illimitably did Basil’s 
horizon seem to expand as he listened. Hitherto 
his notions of “the world” might have been geogra- 
phically defined as ‘*bounded on the North by 
Marylebone,—on the South by Lambeth,—the East 
by St. Martin’s Lane,—the West by Kensington 
Gardens,” But he now heard America and China 
familiarly talked of as lying within the ring-fence of 
the kingdom of Mammon!—India seemed regarded 
as a home-farm by these old gentlemen; and the 
spice island were their flower-gardens !—Their cara- 
vans were traversing the wilderness, like the private 
post of some lordly establishment. As to Europe,— 
poor, common-place, domestic Europe,—each of 
them had his courier galloping homewards from 
Petersburg, Vienna, Berlin—like Horse Guards’ 
estafettes, trotting backwards and forwards to Hamp- 
ton Court or Hounslow.—As to Paris, it was a toy 
—a snuff-box, that seemed to lie in their waistcoat 

ocket ! 

While these facts were gradually transpiring, not 
in the way of vaunt but the course of conversation, 
Basil naturally expected that a triumphant glance of 
the eye from Abednego would furtively intimate to 
him—* Behold! these are the kings of whom I 
spake !—the Kings of Tarsus and Epirus, of Tyre 
and Sidon,—these are the master-hands that move 
the wires of kingly puppets,—these are the main- 
springs of aristocratic action,—these are they with- 
out whom privy-councils and parliaments might 
mouth and gibber in vain,—these are the veritable 
monarchs who make peace and war ;—these are the 
potentates who eutel the independence of America, 
who rendered France a citizen kingdom,—and 
would do as much for the British empire, had peer- 
ridden England the smallest taste for enfranchise- 
ment.” 
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But not a jook—not a word—not a syllable,—j| their mouths less than the pennies, or even the 
implied peculiar significance or understanding be-| pounds, he was accustomed to hear betted elsewhere. 
tween himself and his host.—He probably passed, | In the arguments of that singular coterie, there was 
to those elderly sovereigns, as some protége to whom | matter to drive thrice as many Political Economists 
Osalez deigned to extend no more than the protecting | to distraction ! 
notice of adinitting him occasionally to his board;| In the midst of the discussion, young Annesley 
and each in succession took wine with him in the could not forbear reverting with a degree of amaze- 
encouraging manner with which they would have| ment, amounting almost to the ludicrous, to the 
patronised a school-boy at home for the holidays. | sense of compassion with which he had,so short a 
They refrained not from their usual discourse in mis- time before, accosted the old beggar-man of Paulet 
trust of the presence of this one accidental stranger; | Street; and the terrors with which, in his necessity 
neither did they seek to find in him more than a lis-| for a paltry loan of £300, he had undergone his 
tener; but continued to treat of kings and ministers | cross-examination in Greek Street, Soho, in presence 
in all quarters of the globe,—as so many implements | of the redoubtable A. O.! 
for coining in the hands of those real masters of the 
world,—the money-mongers of its various exchanges. 

It was interesting, however, to young Annesley to 
perceive that there was nothing of assumption or CHAPTER XII. 
braggarty in their self-assertion. In the es of 
Commons, in the Clubs, at the convivial meetings| Tue pleasantries with which Basil Annesley had 
of the West End, he had been often disgusted by the | been of late persecuted by his brother officers con- 
tone of flippancy or bullying assumed whenever the | cerning his unaccountable intimacy with and pre- 
deferences of life were laid aside. But here, all|dilection for the notorious Money-lender, would 
was decorous as in the Upper House with the Bench | unquestionably have been renewed on the evenin 
of Bishops and the Woolsack as dead weights upon | of the day in question, could they have equaled 
the buoyancy of human nature. It was the magnan-| the series of strange events which brought him 
imous exercise of power, like the quiet lifting of an| back flushed and agitated to the Tower, a few 
elephant’s trunk to sport with the child it might, if | seconds before the expiration of the garrison hour. 
angered, encoil and crush. These great financial |—But he offered no explanations; and having two 
operators, whose electric wires communicated from | or three important pieces of political news to eom- 
one end of the world to the other, would as soon | municate, (acquired among the prophets of the 
have thought of jesting over the bankruptcy of king-| Stock Exchange,) besides an anecdote of the 
doms, or the necessities of princes, of which they | Dowager-Colonel’s having fallen on his nose be- 
were treating,—as the Home Department would | hind the scenes of one of the theatres, to the dis- 
think of perpetrating a pun over a death-warrant ! page per of his hat, wig, and proboscis,—they let 

Still less, however, were they grave or pompous; | him off without much severity of cross-examinaticn, 
and many an amusing anecdote transpired connected | and scareely a single reproach. 
with the statesmen or measures of the day, that It was not till alone, and in the silence of the night, 
might have told less well elsewhere, but derived | that Basil began toinquire of himself whether all that 
peculiar charm from the authenticity certified by the | had of late befallen him, were not the unreal mock- 
genius loct. ery of a dream;—whether there really existed either 

For Annesley was beginning to understand with | an Abednego the Money-lender, or a high-bred and 
whom he was dipping in the dish.—The names by | luxurious banker or stock-broker, or bill-broker, 
which he heard his companions mutually addressed, | named Osalez. 
were those he knew to be attached to loans and| Perplexed by his reflections and fevered by unu- 
other gigantic financial operations, and saw an- | sual excess, he was unable to close his eyes; orif he 
nounced by the papers as having audiences of the | closed them fora moment it was to be further derided 
Chancellor of the Exchequer;—men whose names, | and perplexed by the confused dreams of indigestion; 
inscribed ona sheet of paper, create a railroad that | wherein his mother and Esther were intermingled 
is to facilitate the intercommunication of kingdoms,— | with the dying man in the old attic at Westminster, 
an Argentine Republic, a county hospital, or an | and the Jew usurer who had relieved his pecuniary 
insurrection in Cochin China ! difficulties and bestowed upon him the richest trea- 

Over a dessert, the forced fruit, lime-ice, and | sure in his possession. 

Chateau Laffitte of which would have caused the Duke | Nor did the morning sun bring its usual comfort 
of Rochester’s eyes to glisten, the host and his most | and enlightenment.—The more he reflected on these 
potent, grave, and reverend Signiors of guests, sat | mysteries, the more they appeared to darken.—He 
gossipping of the State affairs of the world, as| had lost al! confidence in his own powers of volition. 
though their little synod constituted the privy-coun- | —This strange man,—this ignis fatuus,—this Djinn, 
cil of the universe. They talked of the politics of | —this mysterious influence,—appeared to enfold his 
Europe as men talked of the tactics of a game of | destinies as with the coil of a Boa-constrictor, and the 
chess, over which they have the disposal ;—of sove- | capability of crushing him at wil] ;—and under this 
reigns, as if in their degrees the ivory or ebony or | persuasion, endured in solitary irritation day after day, 
box-wood pieces of the board. The identity of such | the health of Basil, which had been almost reesta- 
privileged portions of human nature was evidently | blished again began to give way. He was soon con- 
unimportant to their calculations.—There was no | fined to his room,—wanting either power or inclina- 
Nicholas,—no Francis,—no Frederick William to | tion tocross the drawbridge : nor was this any source 
the high-priest of Mammon; but in their places, | of regret to him.—Denied access to the house of 
Prussia, Hardenberg and Co.,—Austria, Metternich | Verelst—too proud to seek it again,—to that of a man 


and Co.,—Russia, Nesselrode and Co.—Of money | on whom he had the claim of benefits conferred,—he 
itself, under the august name of Capira., they | had not the smallest inclination to quit his retirement. 
treated as he had never heard it treated before,—as| It was a severe season.—Though the Spring was 
approaching, a six-weeks’ frost filled the clubs of St. 





an end and not a mean;—and millions sounded in| 
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James’s Street with hunting men, and augmented the 
wisdom and divisions of parliament with the num- 
ber of its county members; yet Basil was perfectly 
satisfied to remain day after day in his quarters.—To 
becuile bis ennut, he took opportunity to renew, as 
Esther had often entreated him, his study of the 
German language, which, since his departure from 
Heidelberg, he had suffered to grow rusty. For he 
had been struck, at his dinner in Bernard Street, 
with the advantage which those puissant old men 
seemed to derive from their familiarity with modern 
ianguages.—F rench, Italian, German, were familiar 
to them as E nglish; 
eiv ows foreign origin;) and they appeared 
to verify the axiom of Charles V., that **so many 
languages aS a man possesses, So many times is he 





it was in vain his brother officers reviled him by 
the name of “sap,” and protected that Nancy was 
going to advertise for a place as finishing-governess. 
Hie adhered to his seclusion, and submitted to be 
thought a bore rather than join in pleasures for which 
he had lost ali inclination. 

The insight he had incic lentally 


obtained from A. 


iand, rendered it doubly disagreeable to him to see 
them indulging in habits of expense unsuited to their 
means; and as they refused to listen to his remon- 
strances, 
concerning the views and principles he was contract- 
ing among his Jewish associates, which he was 
compelled to silence by a serious explanation, there 





was nothing for it but to adhere to his own pursuits, | 


and pass for a churl. 
Meanwhile, fatal confirmation was yielded to the 
predictions of his mysterious friend by an announce- 


ment which, some weeks afterwards, appeared in| 


the morning papers,—t! 1at,—“* The Duke of Roches- 
ter, having ‘broken up his establishment at Rochester 
House, and Wilberton C astle, was about to proceed to 
Italy, where his Grace’s family intended to reside 
for a period of some years.” 
The news produced considerable emotion in the 
' 





fashionable cire!es!—-not indeed the expatriation of 


the Duke aud Du 





of Rochester, for whom per- 





sonaiy 


peo} le cared no more than fi 
pitable duke and But the lo ss of Rochester 
House and Wilberton Castle was a serious injury to 
butterfly friends who had found, 

of fifty thousand per annum, 
1 gratuitous source of enjoyment.—As Abednego had 
judiciously « hawe ed to Basil during his attendance 
in Delahaye Street, it was no wonder that so very 
popular a man shoald become a bankrupt; since, to 


; " 
qaucness. 


those innumerable 
in his Grace’s rent-roll 


ensure what is called 
thousand a-year, it is absolutely indispensable that 
he should expend a hundred thousand. 

In a society so limited as that in which Basil 
was livine, and which included also. one between 
whom and the dukedom of Rochester there inter- 
posed only a couple of lives, such an occasion as 
this public announcement could not fail to produce 
1d most disagreeable reference to Jews 
ers; or sull oftene r, and still more 








quent 





and money-lenc 


asagres ibly, a sudden cessation of such references, 
in compliment to his presence.—It was not indeed 
for young Annesley to become the advocate of 


r take up the line of argument in his 
ney-lender had himself as- 
extravagance of the Ro- 






y.—since he liad become so strangely an 
f the wealth and transformations of 


(a circumstance strongly indi- | 


and at first replied to them with repartees | 


r any other hos- | 


popularity to a duke with fifty | 


| Rochester ;—and 
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| this mysterious individual, mistrust was beginning 

to diminish even his own partiality. Still he 
experienced sufficient gratitude and sufficient in- 
terest in his favour, to feel the deepest regret at 
finding him exposed to general obloquy. 

The premature newspaper announcement of the 
Duke of Rochester’s intended departure, produced 
of course the measure it purported to prognosticate. 
Beset by claimants who, so long as his credit labour- 
ed only under an imputation of “done up,” had 
refrained from molesting him in the hope of tempting 
him to add a few hundreds or thousands to the amount 
of demands the y were ce rtain of establishing wit! 
legal interest against his estate, his Grace was now 
compelled to bid a precipitate adieu to the London 
world, which shines upon us, Jike the moon, only 
so long as the sun of our prosperity reflects bright- 
ness upon its face; and the original inauthentic 
announcement of his intended departure was shortly 
followed up by an authentic auctioneer’s advertise- 

| ment, setting forth, in periods uniting the sesquipe- 
dalian promposity of Johnson with the efflorescence 
|of Hafiz and a whole column of the Morning Post, 
the details of a sale of the effects of **a distinguished 
nobleman recently removed to the continent.”’ 
Rochester House, Wilberton Castle, and their heir- 
looms, were of course inviolable; but the furniture 
of the former, including an unique collection of 
articles of virtu, had been seized by the creditors 
and was now on view; described, for the gratification 
of vulgar curiosity, in advertisements and catalogues, 
with a waste of pomp, circumstances, and ignorant 
diffuseness, serving to prove that what is called the 
Public must have a prodigious portion of leisure 
to read and stare. 

One morning, about a fortnight previous to the 
expiration of his service at the Tower, a fine morning 
towards the close of March, which might have been 
mistaken for a sunny April day, tempted Basil An- 
nesley and Maitland to boat it to the West End; 
where the chief interest and object of the former 
consisted in obtaining a glimpse of the house where 
Esther resided,—occas sions i ig a card at the 
| door, with inquiries after t! the family; 
| in order to prove that, if exclude d from their society, 
| he had not become unmindft heir welfare. 
| Having fulfilled this chivalr as daty, while Mait- 
land proceeded to Arlington Street in search of let- 
ters, (the family of Lord Maitland having profit ‘4 by 
his being quartered at the Tower to refresh them- 
selves for the London season by a few weeks’ 
sojourn at Brighton,) they met again at the Club, 
and found that they had still an idle hour to dispese 
of.—Tennis presented itself as the readiest resource ; 
but on hastening to the court, it proved to be en- 
gaged for the remainder of the morning; and io 
order to get rid of themselves on the easiest terms, 
Maitland proposed that they should saunter into Roch- 
ester House, which was open to publie view, pre- 
paratory to the sale of the furniture.—A crowd of 
carriages of course obstructed the court-yard; for 
if,as La Rochefoucault assures us, there is some- 
thing in the sight of the disasters of our friend 
re, is not unpleasing to us, the fact is never 
more strongly exemplified than in the haste with 
which. London idlers seamper to a peremptory sale 
of the effects of some fashionable ew ankrupt, at whose 
expense they have been long entertain« d. 

The rooms were crowded, even to suffocation ;— 
almost as crowded and almost as suffocating as for 
the assemblies and balls of the popular’? Duchess of 
Maitland and Annesley, who had 
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only a short time to allot to their visit, began to fear | 


that they should be detained at the head of the stairs 
till their hour was expired.—Just however, as Mait- 


land was expressing this opinion to his companion, | 


Basil found himself plucked by the sleeve by one 
of the auctioneer’s men in charge of the furniture, 
who had mounted gaurd behind the marble pedestal 
of a magnificent bronze figure of mercury, brandish- 
ing a candelabrum for a caduceus, which stood in the 
lobby. 

*“Schlip in behind here, Shir,” said the man, 
‘and Til show ye a crosh-cut into the mushic 
room, that'll get ye shafe through the crowdsh.”’ 
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amiable purpose of frustrating Lady Winterfield’s 
flirtation. 

To return to the charge, or even to return to the 
picture, was out of the question: they were now 
inextricably involved in the vortex of fashionable 
sight-seers, and compelled to add their confirmation 
to the luminous truism which had a hundred times 
escaped hundreds of lips, in that gallery that very 
day: t.e. ** What a horrible crowd !” 

A little reflection determined Basil to postpone, 
till the morrow, a more deliberate verification of the 
imposture of which he was himself convinced; and 


| he consequently acceded to Maitland’s request when, 


And suiting the action to the word, the man| 


opened a smal! door in the wall behind him, leading 
into a small passage; to mask the entrance of which, 


the placing of the niche and statue had probably | 


been devised. 

** Another Jewish friend of yours, eh, Nan?’’— 
cried Maitland, when, at the end of the small and 
deserted corridor in question, they found themselves, 
by passing an other masked door opening behind a 
chamber organ, in the music room;—and while 
Basil attempted to laugh off the favour shown him, 
which he was as much at a loss to explain as 
Maitland himself, the men in charge of the rooms 
conceived by the privilege they enjoyed, that the 
two intruders must be personages of signal mark 
and distinction, began to overwhelm them with 
such obsequiousness of service that they were glad 
to escape into the adjoining picture-gallery. 

‘*By Jove! there’s Lady Winterfield coquetting 
it away with the young Marquis, in the prettiest 
French bonnet I ever saw,” cried Maitland,—with 
as little interest in the master-pieces contained in the 
gallery, as he had formerly experienced when visiting 


having reached the end of the gallery without exci- 
ting the slightest token of vexation on the part of 
the fashionable widow, he proposed that they should 
escape from the throng they had been surveying in 
lieu of the articles of virtu forming their ostensi} le 


| attractions to the spot, and make the best of their 


the spot as the guest of the Duke of Rochester. | 


**Come along, Nan, and let us interrupt the court 
ship !—It will be famous fun!” — 

Basil, however, was firmly rooted to the exami- 
nation of the pictures. 

**We may never have occasion to see these chef 
d’ouvres again !”’ said he. 

“If we don’t,—what the duce signifies ?—But 
we shall see them again. some fool or other of our 
acquaintance will be sure to buy the best of them !— 
So, there’s a good fellow,—come !” 

But in spite of all his persuasions, Annesley re- 
mained immoveable. Among the pictures were 
three or four that claimed his earnest and startled 
attention, from the singular fact of having seen 
them in progress on the easel of Verelst. Above 
all there was a pair of battle-pieces which could 
only have been very recently purchased by the 
unthrifty duke or finished by the needy artist; for 
one of them contained the identical design of the 
broken bridge, (through the figures were portrayed 
in costumes of the middle ages,) of which he had 
watched the original design start to life under the 
pencil of Verelst! 

With eager interest, he instantly referred to the 
catalogue; and to his surprise and indignation, 
found each of the pictures in question assigned to 
some ancient master!—the pair in question was 
boldly attributed to no less a hand than that of 
Salvator Rosa !— 


“Infamous!” burst involuntarily from his lips, | 
and he was about to disclose to his companion the 
grounds of his indignation, as a further instance of 
the often-reviled impositions of auctions and auction- 
eers, when Maitland impelled him forward for the 





| family—was only too easily distracted. 


| 


way home to dinner, while time and tide permitted. 

** What a devil of a show up!”’ was the amiable 
apostrophe of Maitland, on quitting the court-yard. 
“I’m sorry for Rochester, because he was really a 
deuced good fellow. He reguiarly mounted me for 
six weeks last hunting season, when I went down 
to the castle with Wilberton—ay, and capitally too! 
—Milton couldn’t have done it better.—And then, 
he plays the best game of piequet in England,—that 
is,—the best or nearly the best !—I’m really deuced 
sorry for him.” 

* 1 am still more sorry for his family,”—observed 
Basil. “His family are growing up; and it is a 
hard thing for his daughters.” 

“*Ay—they have your friend A. O. to thank, I 
suspect, for this disgusting publicity of the sale.”-— 

“It is not the sale for which I pity them, but the 
occasion of it,”"—observed Basil. 

«It wouldn’t much surprise me if there were the 
same sort of crash at our house one fine day or 
other,”’ resumed Maitland, pursuing as if half un- 
consciously his own train of reflections. ‘“ I’ve 
good reason to know that my father is cursedly 
dipped; and he won’t give up Newmarket! A 
devil of a look-out for me,—and worse still for the 
younger children. I’ve gone as far as my con- 
science or my lawyer’s (and I don’t know which 
is blackest!) would let me, in cutting off the en- 
tail;—and though the governor and my mother 
have been badgering me these three months to 
sanction another mortgage, as to enable them to 
keep up the war, at least tll my sisters are married, 
my duty to those that come after me (eh ?—that’s 
the right text, isn’t it, for the No-go of an heir-ap- 
parent?) won’t allow me to make ducks and drakes 
of the last few acres of the family property.”’ 

Basil Annesley, feeling that his companion was 
excited by the scene which they had just quitted 
into somewhat indiscreet revelations, now attempt- 
ed to turn the conversation ; no difficult matter with 
John Maitland, whose attention,—even when mat- 
ters so serious were concerned as the ruin of his 
The tran- 
sition from the heated atmosphere of Rochester 
House to the stirring breezes of the river, soon dis- 
persed every shade of reflection from his counte- 


| nance. 


It was some days before Basil Annesley’s course 
of regimental duty admitted of his revisiting the 
West End; and a whole week elapsed before he 
was sufficiently master of his time to return to 
Rochester House. Even then, he had some diffi- 
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culty in accomplishing his object. But there was 
nota moment to be lost. The sale had been se- 
veral days in progress; and on arriving at the door, 
he found that the pictures concerning which he 
was so deeply interested, were included in the 
allotment of that very day. 

No carriages now encumbered the courtyard. 
There were a few led horses and grooms at the 
stand, always to be seen near the Houses of Par- 
liament about six o’clock, and an odd-looking gig 
or two. But the greater portion of the courtyard 
was encumbered with carts, trucks, and hand-bar- 
rows removing articles of furniture sold the pre- 
ceding day. 

The sale of the pictures was proceeding in the 
gallery itself; and while still in the vestibule, Basil 
could distinctly hear the sonorous and defying voice 
of Hummins the auctioneer, and the strokes of his 
hammer,—duly succeeded by the loud clamour of 
the crowded assembly on the adjudgment of suc- 
ceeding lots. 

Basil cast an anxious glance round the assem- 
blage. If the truth must be told, he was horribly 
afraid of descrying among them the face now fami- 
liar to him through its varied disguises; either in 
the squalid array of a Jew broker, or stationed, 
polished and gentlemanly, among the noted con- 
noisseurs of the day ; most of whom, glass in hand 
or spectacles on nose, were present, busied either 


in detecting blemishes in the works of art, or point- | 


ing out errors of description in the catalogue, with 
a view to cheapening the pictures for which they 
intended to become competitors :—sallow dukes, 
whose galleries were already stocked to overflow- 
ing,—parvenu millionaires, buying their way to 
worldiy distinction,—country baronets, who regard- 
ed a fashionable auction as an indispensable ingre- 
dient to their season in London,—a few real ama- 
teurs, ever on the field to profit by the ignorance of 
others, and purchase a chef d’ouvre, when occasion 
aoe itself, at the cost of a copy,—a still more 
i 


mited number on the watch to purchase objects | 


too high in value for a general competition, as a 
safe investment of capital ;—and, in the proportion 
of ten to one to all these,—the usual rabble of an 


auction-room,—picture dealers, brokers, Jews, pick- | 
pockets, with an auxiliary force of unmeaning idlers, | 


to increase the heat and confusion of the scene. 
Two of Verelst’s pictures had been disposed of 

before Basil Annesley entered the gallery; and, as 

far as he could understand from the dealers around 


him, at high prices,—the one as a Baroccio, the | 
other as an Annibal Carracci, to a gentleman who, | 


having recently inherited an enormous fortune, was 
making himself master of pictures, race-horses, 
and public contumely, at the cost of twenty thou- 
sand a-year. 

The battle-pieces were just about to be put up; 
and Basil felt miserably nervous at the idea of 
hearing described as ‘‘ matchless works of art,”’ and 


perhaps sold at the price of such, creations which | 


the poor living artist had drudged to produce for 
the remuneration of sign-paintings. 
deceived. The auctioneer seemed disposed to ex- 
ceed himself in his premonitory flourish concerniag 
these “ gems of art,”—the pride of the Rochester 
collection! 

**The possession from which the noble owner 
had torn h'mself with the deepest regret in quitting 
England,” he said, “‘ was the well-known picture 


gallery which he had formed with so much pains, | 


Nor was he | 
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judgment, and cost: and which it was a scandal 
to the country that Parliament had not purchased 
en masse for the National Gallery. But of all his 
Grace’s valuable, or rather invaluable pictures, it 
was well known that the accomplished and discri- 
minating duke prized none more highly than his 
pair of Salvators !”’ 

A few of the more discerning amateurs answered 
to this exordium with a grunt; unwilling to hazard 
further depreciation, in order that the monied igno- 
ramuses might throw away their capital on pictures 
secure from thet wiser competition ; so as to leave 
them without means for the prizes; and when the 
flowery auctioneer pointedly addressed himself to 
a nobleman distinguished among cognoscenti, to 
place the upset price of these “ matchless Salva- 
tors,” without receiving any encouragement in 
return for the liberty, it was a strange voice from a 
distant part of the assembly that boldly named 
£ 120. 

The auctioneer affected indignation, and inquired 

whether he were “indeed selling one of the most 
celebrated collections in the wealthy capital of the 
most enlightened country in the world ?”—upon 
which piece of John Bullish clap-trap, a country 
Baronet, touched to the quick of his patriotism, 
added five sovereigns to the bid, which a Jew 
broker in the pay of the auctioneer, instantly con- 
| verted into guineas. 
The strange voice from the other extremity of 
| the room, now bid £135 for the pair; and by a 
dexterous compliment to the spirit and discernment 
of the country Baronet, this was soon raised by 
Hummins to £140; and a competition thus estab- 
lished, the bidding went on briskly, and more 
| briskly still; till at length, the incomparable Salva- 
| tors were on the point of being knocked down to 
| the proprietor of a hundred thousand pounds’ worth 
|of copies and broken-down racers, for 275 gui- 
neas. ‘Two hundred and eighty!” cried a voice 
from that portion of the crowd most encumbered 
with dealers and brokers; and after some further 
| sparring, to the amount of about twenty guineas, 
the unseen competitor was declared victor. 

The auctioneer looked surprised, or to borrow 
an expressive Americanism,—consternated. He 
had done his utmost to spur on the nouveau riche 
to a further bid, but to no purpose. He was not to 
| be bullied or cajoled a guinea further. It is proba- 
ble by the way, that the proprietor of that “ winged 
voice,” though invisible to others, as the cuckoo 
to an unpractised eye, was perfectly known to 
Hummins; for the auctioneers of London are as 
notoriously cognizant of the names and natures of 
the apparent strangers who frequent their sales, as 
| a shepherd individualizing every sheep in his flock. 

Having witnessed all he wished to see, Basil was 
about to quit the gallery, desirous only to certify 
further the name of the rash purchaser. Having 
|reached a table at the further end of the gallery, 
on which, in the midst of the greatest noise and 
confusion, a clerk was making entries, he inter- 
rupted his labours for a moment to inquire the 
name of the gentleman to whom the lot 347 had 
been knocked down. 

“Do you wish to purchase, sir?”—said the 
clerk, without raising his eyes from the paper. 
*“‘Here, Nathan!—Nathan Herz!—a_ gentleman 
who wants to speak to you about the Salvators.” 

A shabby-looking individual, who was now press- 
ing forward among the bidders in the sale that was 
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again proceeding, turned round at this apostrophe,— | his mind. 


exclaiming “‘ A shentleman vantsh to purshashs ?” 
—when Basil was inexpressibly startled on recog- 
nizing in this man, who was simply one of the Jew 
brokers assembled together in a knot at that end of 
the room, at once the individual who, on a former 
occasion, had forwarded Maitland and himself 
through the private door into the music-room,—and 
the bearded Levite whom he had found in possession 


of the house in Delahaye Street, Westminster, the | 


former residence of A. 0O.! 


«1 have something to say to you in private about | 


those Salvators,” said Basil, half unwilling to ad- 
dress so uninviling a personage, and lowering his 
voice so as to be unheard by the clerk. 


“* Dey are not for shale, ma tear,”—replied the | 


Jew, evidently desirous to escape the interview. 

“I do not want to buy them. They have been 
put up under a false description.” 

““Yesh, yesh—no mattersh—I ashk no ques- 
tions,” persisted the Jew, struggling with the crowd 
to get away. 

**But since I am able to inform you—” Basil 
was beginning. 

«You can tell noshing, I promish, my tear young 
shentlemans, but [ don’t know better than your- 
shelf!’’—replied the broker. And before Annesley 
had time for a rejoinder, the fellow had disappeared. 

** After all, what plea have I for moving in the 
business ?”’—argued Basil with himself, as disap- 


Abednego was evidently, in some way 
or other, in furtherance of some of his petty pro- 
jects, either in confederacy with, or in authority 
over, the Jew broker he had seen in possession of 
the tenement in Delahaye Street; and Annesley 
knew him to have been mainly instrumental in 
promoting the ruin and break-up of the Duke of 
Rochester,—first by his usurious loans, and lastly 
by his rapacious persecutions. What if he had 
been the means of selling these pictures to the 
would-be connoisseur ?—and was therefore eager to 
get them once more into his possession. 

Indignant at the suspicion, g rather, indignant 
with himself for having omeel it,—Basil re- 
solved to reply by a few lines which he intended to 
leave in person in Bernard Street; acquainting Mr. 
Osalez of his resolution to enlighten the mind of 
Verelst upon a point so essential to his interests as 
the speculations founded by the picture-dealers upon 
his imitations of the Ancient Masters. 

The following morning, after breakfast, he was 
quitting the mess-room for the purpose of address- 
ing Verelst,—when Maitland, who was sunning 


| himself, gathered up into the wide window-seat 
to peruse his favourite Morning Post,—suddenly 


pointed, heated, and excited, he drove back through | 


the city to the Tower. ‘ The better way will be to 
write to Verelst, and inform him of the exact state 
of the case, leaving hirn to act as he thinks proper. 
Shut up in his studio as he is, from one month’s 
end to the other, the public disposal of these pic- 
tures will never reach his ears. Besides, my letter 
may perhaps serve as a renewal of intercourse with 
the family.” 

On arriving at home, and before he had time to 
fulfil or even confirm his purpose, a note was placed 
in his hands by his servant; sealed with an antique, 
and having the look of a fashionable invitation ; 
yet, but for the elegance of its form, Basil would 
have pronounced the handwriting to be that of the 
Money-lender. On tearing open the envelope, he 
found simply the following lines :— 


“‘ Take no further concern about the pictures !— 
I know all: and purchased them only to expose the 
villainy of a knave and weakness of a fool. 

' Yours, A. 0.” 

So great was the astonishment of Basil Annes- 
ley, that he ali but allowed the letter to fall from 
his hands! It seemed to him as if he had only that 
instant quitted the sale !—He had given intimation 
of his intentions to no human being. 
the omnipresent Osalez had found means to pene- 
trate his views, and to be beforehand with his 
warning !—He, then, was the purchaser of the 


exclaimed—* Hillo, hillo!—you were at the sale 
yesterday, at Rochester House, weren’t you, Nan ?” 

** Only for a short time.” 

** And what was your sapient opinion of the pair 
of Salvators ?” 

** That they were very fine pictures.” 

** Come, come !—no hedging !—I mean did you 
consider them originals ?”’ 

Basil’s colour rose to his temples at the inquiry 

** Because if you did, my fine fellow,”—resumed 
Maitiand, unable to contain himself when bursting 
with so grand a secret, “‘you were among the 
knowing ones who appear to have been deucedly 
taken in!—Look here !—Here’s a letter from Hum 
mins the auctioneer, apologizing for having been 
made instrumental to an imposition on the public; 
and stating that the pair of battle-pieces, forming 
part of the gallery of his Grace the Duke of Roches 
ter, and yesterday sold as such for the sum of 310 


| guineas, are the original productions of a German 


artist, of the name of Verelst, whose works are be- 


| ginning to acquire considerable value in the trade 


and furthermore, that they were purchased as origi- 
nals by his Grace the Duke of Rochester, for the 


} sum of 1500 guineas, from a picture-dealer of the 


name of Stubbs, residing in Frith Street, Soho.— 


| Then follows a flourish about Humming’ value for 
his own reputation, his conscientious discharge of 


Yet already, | 


victures ;—he who, from his intimate knowledge of | 
I 


the condition of Verelst and his family, must have 
been fully aware of their authenticity; he who, 
from his gift to Basil of a copy of the Esmeralda, 
had probably employed the poor painter as a patron! 
Recalling to mind the exquisite nature of the works 


of art he had seen in Bernard Street, Basil could | 


nct suppose that the description contained in an 
auctioneer’s catalogue had for a moment influenced 


the choice of so critical a judge as A,O.; and at| 


his duties to the public, and so forth.—There !— 
Read it yourself!—Your protégé’s fortune is made, 
itseems. I shouldn’t be surprised to find that you 
bribed Hummins to over-sell the pictures, and paid 
for the advertisement!—Unless | am much mis- 
taken, Stubbs is the name of one of the ruin-mon 
gers who make a fool of my mother.—The very 
brute, by the way, who brought no end of annoy- 
ances on the family, by endorsing over one of my 
father’s acceptances (to pay for the carved furniture 
of that accursed suite of moyenage rooms at Mait- 
land Park, which I never enter without feeling as 
if [ should catch the Plague) to your Jewish friend 
Barabbas—the extortioner, A. O.!” 

Luckily this taunt was unheard. Basil was now 
thoroughly absorbed in the perusal of Hummins’ 
letter, the paper containing which, had been 


that moment a mortifying suspicior glanced into| handed to him by John Maitland ;—and having 
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made himself master of the contents, he pursued 
his original design, and quitted the room. 

Little had he expected, after his long and regret- 
ted alienation from the V erelsts, to prove the means 
of a discovery likely to produce so advantageous a 
change in their fortunes !—Never had Basil felt so 
happy. It was a balmy April day; and he as- 
cended with gladsome steps the stone bastion over- 
looking the river, fancying that he had never before 
beheld its usually dingy current ripple so gaily in 
the sun! 

The spring was rapidly advancing ; aud even for 
those denizens of London, who do not divide the 
year into three months of season and nine months 
of blank, the town was beginning to wear a plea- 
sant aspect. Flower-carts and water-carts, jogging 
side by side through the streets, conveyed to the 
smoke-dried citizens an idea that, somewhere or 
other, the sun was shining, and the sky, so murky 
over their heads, exhibiting the cerulean hue of the 
poets ; and by degrees, the sickly roots of primroses, 
hawked about in baskets by flower-girls, whose 
faces bore direful superficial indication of the fact 
that tlesh is dust, gave place to bunches of faded 
lilacs; destined to be transferred in broken water- 
jugs to the window-ledges of all the by-ways of 


the metropolis, as too potent of scent to be borne | 


within. 

Even on the weed that clings with pendent 
streamers to the fetid depths of a deserted well, 
once at least in the day the vertical sun sheds its 
reviving light; and even into the most dismal lodg- 
ing of the least cheerful capital in Europe, summer 
infuses for a moment its cheering influence! 

The Verelsts were happier now than in the try- 
ing winter season. ‘The invalid could be wheeled 
to the window for change of air; and the girls, when 
proceeding to give their daily lessons, were less ex- 
posed to vicissitudes of weather. 

But they had other causes for gladness. The more 


advantageous bargains made by Verelst under the | 


management and protection of Basil Annesley were 
beginning to bring forth their fruits. They were 
getting in some degree above the world; and the 
comfort of seeing Thee family better clothed, better 
fed, and without fear for the morrow, had done 
more to restore strength and courage to Mrs. Verelst 
than all the previous advice and medicaments of the 
physicians.—Moreover, there was prospect of im- 
ee for the little household. Placed at ease 

y the payment of his military sketches, the artist 
had ventured to give once more the reins to his ima- 
gination in the completion of a picture representing 
the Johanna von Orleans of Schiller bidding adieu 
to her native valley; which had been admitted, 
among cartloads of works of art more or less de- 
serving, to the honour of the Exhibition —For the 
twentieth time in his life, therefore, the artist was 
smoothing the plumage of new-fledged Hope,—a 
bird of promise which, like the Phoenix, has the 
faculty of giving birth from its ashes to a successor 
fresh and fair as the one of recent extinction. 

The girls, meanwhile, had been objects of un- 
usual solicitude to the good Branzinis; who, the 
longer they were acquain*ed with the gentle dispo- 
sition of the accomplished governess of their 
children, became more and more convinced of the 
high distinctions of the humble ors and de- 
lighted in every occasion of brightening their joyless 
existence. 


Sull, these music-parties,—these operas,—these ! 
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) cheerful little dinners, —though accepted with grati_ 


tude by Mrs. Verelst for her daughters, were far from 
affording pleasure to Esther and Salome, now that 
there was no longer a chance of meeting Basil An- 
nesley. To them, his disappearance from among 
them was fraught with mystery. They knew no- 
| thing of his being quartered in the Tower; they 
knew nothing of their father’s letter, or interdic- 
tions; and though accidentally apprised that their 
former friend appeared from time to time at the 
| door with inquiries after the health of their mother, 
this total change in their habits of intercourse in- 
creased rather than diminished their surprise. Sa- 
lome’s frank expressions of regret at his absence 
| had produced from her parents the most chilling 
|reproof; and ever since, by tacit consent of all 
| parties, the subject was dropped. 

The lodgings inhabited by the Verelsts were of 
such circumscribed dimensions that the two girls 
slept in a small room within that of their mother, 
upon whom they took it in turns to attend, by day 
|and night; so that there was no opportunity for 

those sisterly confidences which, in more splendid 
| households, are the origin of such wanton waste of 
time and sensibility —Nevertheless, Esther some- 
| times found a moment to whisper to Salome that it 
was strange Basil should so suddenly have with- 
drawn his interest from them; just as, occasionally, 
| Salome found means to express to Esther her won- 
derment whether it would ever enter into her father’s 
plans to return to Germany; and whether, even if 
they went back to their beloved Heidelberg, they 
| might not find the Count von Ehrenstein a happy 
| husband and father; and satisfied that, by the gift 
| of Albert Durer’s sketch-book to his old master, he 
| had dissevered all ties of gratitude or affection with 
| the family once so dear to him. Each sister offered, 
| indeed, to the other such consolation as her philo- 
| sophy suggested; but both agreed that Basil’s vo- 
| luntary absence arose from scruples of conscience 
suggesting the danger of encouraging sentiments of 
mutual attachment, which could only end in dis- 
appointment and remorse. 

Such was the position of their affairs, and such 
the monotonous tenor of their existence,—-(uncon- 
nected with the passing events of the day by even 
the perusal of a newspaper, unless occasionally.at 
the house of the Neapolitan consul,)—when one 
morning, as the artist was standing absorbed before 
a new canvass, on which he was beginning to 
sketch, with some enthusiasm, the rude outline of 
a new historical picture, he was roused from his 
reverie by a slight touch on the shoulder, and found 
that a stranger was standing behind him:—a man 
of simple but gentlemanly exterior, who, unob- 
served by the artist, had been introduced into the 
room by the servant on the plea of business with 
her master. 

“I have the pleasure, I believe, of addressing 
Mr. Verelst,”’ said he, ‘whom I have had more 
difficulty in tracing out, than ought to have been 
the case with the painter of such works as those I 
see around me.” 

As he spoke, the visiter glanced towards the two 
pictures from the JVibelungen Lied, which still oc- 
cupied their post of disgrace against the wall ;—and 
the poor simple artist who, from the seclusion of his. 
habits of life, was becoming daily less and less a 
man of the world, felt so puzzled by hearing com- 
pliments addressed to himself by a man of such 
courtly manners, stood gazing in amazement, as if 
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puzzled to determine whether he were not the vic- 
tim of a mystification. 

“*T have reason to imagine,” resumed the stranger, 
“that a painting which I bought nearly a year 
since, of a picture-dealer of the name of Stubbs, 
(representing the Marriage of Cana,) as the work 
of Poussin, is in reality a production of your pencil, 
—and though I plead guilty to having been the 
dupe of my own ignorance in the purchase,—(for 
after all the detection of the fraud rested with my- 
self}—it grieves me much to believe that, of the 
price I paid for it, (four hundred guineas,) perhaps 
not a tenth part reached the hands of the admirable 
artist with whom it originated.” 

** Not a twentieth part!’’—rejoined Verelst, with 
a smile. ‘I remember the picture only too well.— 
I had grounded great expectations upon it;—but 
was forced, by the necessities of my family, to sell 
it at a moment’s notice for a paltry ten-pound 
note!” 

*“*Ten pounds!”—reiterated the stranger, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. ‘* The rogue,—the robber!— 
T had a hard matter to get it from him at less than 
the five hundred guineas he originally asked me.—I 
have bought many other pictures of him, at high 

rices, of some of which perhaps you may be able to 
indicate the true origin, which I am now beginning to 
suspect as bringing sad discredit upon my connois- 
seurship.— With this view, sir, I have been making 
strenuous efforts to discover your abode. As some 
inducement to you to accord me the favour of a visit 
to my collection, I would willingly induce you to 
bring with you the two noble pictures I see on your 
hands, if, indeed, the value you set on them be not 
above my reach.” 

As he spoke, the courteous customer began to 
examine with care and interest the pair of pictures, 
on which the disappointed artist had almost ceased 
to pride himself, or found expectations of profit. 

** I once prized these pictures, as a partial man is 
too apt to prize his favourite work !”’ said Verelst, 
standing beside his visiter to contemplate his ne- 
glected pictures.—‘*‘ I once rated them at a couple 
of hundred guineas !—But I am sick of the sight of 
them ; and should be glad to dispose of them for a 
quarter of the sum.” 

««That were a most unjust self-injury,” observed 
the stranger,—* particularly where the original ap- 
praisement was so modest—On the contrary, | 
shall be most happy to write you a cheque for the 
fall amount. You are, in fact, doubly entitled to 
it,—for I have every expectation of obtaining, 
through your testimony, restitution of the price of 
a Poussin.” 

erelst began to stammer expressions of surprise 
and thankfulness; but the visiter interrupted him 
with a request for a pen and ink. 

“If you present this draft at Coutts’,” said he, 
offering to Verelst a printed paper he had taken 
from his pocket-book, ** you will find it honoured ; 
after which, I shall ask you the favour to bring the 
pictures in person to my house.” 

Verelst, having glanced, as well as his confusion 
would permit, at the name subscribed to the bottem 
of the cheque, saw with pride and exultation that it 
was that of the Marquis of ; a nobleman 
honoured by the high estimation of artists and men 
of letters. 

“If you can so arrange your engagements, 
added the marquis,—interrupting his acknowledg- 





” 


ments, “‘ you would do me an additional favour by 





bringing them at twelve o’clock; at which hour, 
you would find a vacant place at my breakfast table, 
and meet there the gentleman to whom I am in- 
debted for the discovery of the fraud practised upon 
me, as well as of your name and address ;—an en- 


| lightened patron of the arts, doubtless known to you 


by name,—my friend, Mr. Osalez.” 

A faint ery bursting from the lips of the artist’s 
wife, intimated at that moment, for the first time, to 
the marquis, that a third person was present at the 
interview, and that the easy chair placed beside the 
open window with its back towards them, contained 
the emaciated form of Mrs. Verelst, to whose side 
her husband now rushed in consternation. 

Agitated by a thousand conflicting emotions on 
learning the tide of good fortune which would ena- 
ble her husband to discharge the obligations, which 
had weighed so heavily on the minds of both, to the 
offending Basil, the poor invalid had been unable 
to control the revulsion of feeling occasioned by the 
discovery that they were indebted for this over- 
powering benefit to the interposition of A. O. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


On taking possession of his old lodgings on his 
return from the Tower, the first circumstance com- 
municated to Basil by his landlord,—(the retired 
butler of a noble family,)—was, that a shabbyish- 
looking person had called repeatedly with earnest 
inquiries concerning the moment and manner of his 
arrival. 

**A gentleman ?’’—inquired Basil, who, being 
out of debt, had less apprehension of shabby-look- 
ing persons calling with inquiries, than might have 
been the case with Maitland or Wilberton. 

** Why, I should say, yes, sir,” replied the man, 
** though there warn’t much matters to boast of in 
the coat on his back.—But he spoke like a person 
of eddication.” 

Basil smiled approvingly at the distinction, which 
did not, however, assist his guesses.—At length, it 
occurred to him, so strongly as to bring the colour 
to his face, that the mysterious stranger was most 
likely the Protean Abednego; a suspicion fully 
confirmed by the information which his minute in- 
quiries now managed to elicit. 

** And he said he would call again ?”—demanded 
yc ung Annesley. 

* This evening, sir—he said he would be sure 
to loox in this evening.” , 

And the tone of glee in which the young guards- 
man hastened to give orders that the moment his 
strange visiter arrived he should be admitted into 
his sitting-room, relieved the mind of the landlord, 
— whom his first-floor was a first favorite,)} 

rom a suspi..ion that “a small account,”—a name 
usually given to a very large one, had been the 
cause of the spootaweous change of colour. 

* T shall come vons immediately after dinner to 
meet this gentlemaa,’’ ~bserved the young guards- 
man; “ but if by chance ‘e st:auld arrive here first, 
you would infinitely op/ige me, Mr. Smith, by de- 
taining him till I come.” 

Thus adjured, Mr. Smith fost n> time in convert- 
ing the shabby-genteel man int a rich uncle of ec- 
centric habits ; and, accordingly, when the stranger 
really made his appearance, he was received with 
all the state and ceremony due to the Ambassador 
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of one of the Great Powers!—Ten minutes only | were again about to open your arms and heart to 
had he been seated, however, in the favourite arm- one who has no desire on earth so urgent as to find 


chair of Basil, beside his shaded reading lamp, 
when the young man, who had hurried home from 
the house-dinner of the Club, entered the room. 

“* Verelst !”—cried he, starting at sight of his un- 
expected guest; “this is indeed a most agreeable 
surprise!—I was afraid you had dismissed me 
aliogether from your recollection !” 

“It is not so easy to dismiss those altogether 
from our recollection, Mr. Annesley,” gravely re- 
= the old artist, ‘‘towards whom we have 
1eavy obligations.” 

“If such be your only motive for remembering 
me,” cried Basil, warmly, “God knows I have 
little desire to occupy a place in your memory. 
Unless remembered as one, towards whom, in a 
foreign country, in sickness and neglect, you did 
the part of a kinsman,—one whom you admitted 
to sit before your household fire, one to whom you 
conceded almost the privileges of a son, one who 
has never ceased to ‘regard you as a father,—I 
would fain be utterly forgotten.” 

Basil flung down his hat impetuously on a chair, 
while uttering this tender expostulation; to which 
Verelst replied only by turning away, as if seeking 
for some pap@rs he had placed on the table beside 
him.—But Basil fancied when the old man again 
addressed him, that there was a kindly moisture in 
his eye, as though his own words had not been 
utterly disregarded. Still, the painter attempted no 
direct reply to the appeal. 

“I am come, sir,”’ said he, evading the question 
of such reminiscences, “ with a thankful and re- 
joicing heart, to discharge the obligations you so 
nobly conferred upon me. It would have been easy 
to do so by letter, or through the intervention of a 
third person: but I was unwilling, my dear Mr. 
Annesley, you should a moment suppose that, be- 
cause able to return back the exact tale of monies 
you generously disbursed on my account, I had be- 
come unmindful of the favour, never to be forgotten, 
which your timely aid bestowed with them on me 
and mine.—Letters are cold and dry in the expres- 
sions of such feelings as now swell within my 
bosom. Nor should | have found it easy so to de- 
fine my own sentiments as to render you sensible 
with what fervour I and mine recognise the extent 
of our obligations, without overlooking the cruel 
manner in which you have attempted to force your 
way into the painful secrets of a family, which had 
witbheld nothing else from your participation.” 

** As I live and breathe, my dear Verelst,” cried 
Basil, eagerly, “I have not the most remote sus- 
picion to what you allude: nor did I ever, in your 
case, or any other, attempt to possess myself un- 
handsomely of the secrets of other people!” 

The artist gravely shook his head; and taking 
from the pocket-book beside him three notes of 
£100 each, placed them in the hand of Basil, who 
— now seated himself on the opposite side of the 
table. 

“I am glad you bring me these,” cried Basil 
Annesley, Jaying them carelessly down, “‘ because 
it is a ee that you are more prosperous than 
when I had the happiness of enjoying your society. 
But what is the return of this money compared with 
that of your friendship! I fondly trusted, on seeing 
you under my roof, that you were come to tell me 
my unknown offence was forgiven ;—that you had 
repented your injustice towards me;—that you 
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them unclosed to him as of old. I swear to you, 
dear sir, that never, from the first moment of our 
acquaintance, have I cherished a thought or feeling 
that was not kindness itself towards you!” 

‘In that case,” replied the artist, evidently much 
moved, and gazing upon the agitated young man 
with eyes which the tenderness of an almost 
paternal affection filled with tears,—* in that case, 
why insult my wife by disclosing to her that you 
have discovered her family connexion with one 
who—but no matter!” 

“*On my honour as a gentleman,”’ cried Annes- 
ley, “‘I have made no discoveries,—I have inten- 
tionally offered no insult. As regards the family 
connexions of Mrs. Verelst, she may be, for any 
thing I know to the contrary, the daughter of a peer 
or the daughter of a peasant!—I never heard,—I 
never inquired even her name! It was enough 
for me that I knew her to be every thing that is 
amiable, gentle, patient in woman,—the kindest of 
mothers—the most devoted of wives. In what 
way the book, which appears to have constituted 
my ground of offence, could have interested her 
feelings, I am wholly at a lows to surmise. By a 
strange fatality, however, the very same volume 
proved to be of equal importance in the eyes of a 

rson by a singular coincidence of circumstances 

ighly interesting to myself,—a Mr. Osalez,—a 
man still more widely and more unsatisfactorily 
known under the name of A. O.” 

** You have said it!””—exclaimed Verelst, almost 
shuddering. 
ae ‘ren have I said?’ inquired the astonished 

asil. 

“* You have named the man by whose vindictive 
persecutions the heart of my poor wife was broken!” 

«‘Persecutions!””»—exclaimed Annesley. _ 
surely you must be mistaken! Chance has brought 
me somewhat familiarly acquainted with this sin- 
gular individual; and as far as my observation and 
experience reach, J have found him the enemy only 
of his own comfort; generous to others,—to him- 
self alone parsimonious; and even then, wilfully 
and waywardly,—as if in vengeance or atonement!”” 

«* What should you know of him compared with 
my poor Rachael?” faltered the artist, much agi- 
tated by recurrence to the subject evidently so pain- 
ful. ‘How should chance have taught you more 
of his character and motives than is known to 
her ?”’ 

«« Pardon me!"*—replied Basil.—* Circumstances 
which I will hereafter explain to you, make it evi- 
dent to me that it is Mr. Osalez who, by a liberal 
expenditure of time, trouble, and money, has been 
the means of bringing to light those impositions so 
injurious to your prospects as an artist, which have 
been recently exposed in the newspapers. It was 
my intention, had you not visited me to-night, to 
: e an early opportunity of apprizing you of the 

act.” 

“TIT am aware of it,”’ replied Verelst, coldly. — 
«The Marquis of —, by whose munificent patron- 
age I have been enabled to discharge my obligations 
towards you, informed me that it was to Mr. Osalez 
he was indebted for his knowledge of my address. 
But since acquainted with it,—since himself resi- 
dent in this country, and aware that my unfortunate 
family had been driven hither for refuge,—what 
but the most cruel and revengeful obduracy pre- 
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vented his offering the crumbs from his table to 
appease the hunger of his nearest kindred ?” 

Basil Annesley started from his seat to listen! 

“Even if disposed to persist in his animosities 
against myself,” resumed Verelst, “‘ what pretext 
was there for withholding from his poor sister the 
aid that might have assuaged the pangs of sickness, 
and relieved the anxieties of a mother trembling 
for the destiny of her girls!” 

Pale as death, and scarcely able to articulate,— 
Basil could now only falter, “‘ Sister !—Mrs. Verelst 
sister to the notorious,—the infamous A. O.!” 

Verelst appeared surprised in his turn. 

** A few minutes ago,” remonstrated the artist, 
“you were advocating his cause!—You even as- 
sured me that chance had brought you familiarly 
acquainted with circumstances inspiring high re- 
spect for his character ?” 

**T repeat it—” 

“Yet you apply to his name such reckless 
epithets as infamous and notorious!” interrupted 
the artist. 

“Say rather to his calling!” retorted Basil An- 
nesley. 

**In commercial England, you have surely little 
right to despise it!”—observed Verelst, in some 
amazement. 

«Commercial England has her fair and legiti- 
mate modes for the disposal of Capital,”’—observed 
Basil, somewhat nettled. 

“T had always fancied that Exchange specula- 
tors, so long as prosperous, occupied an important 
position in the monied world!” replied Verelst. 
** Without them, how are the finances of kingdoms 
to be carried on? The father and grandfather of 
my wife were the wealthiest merchants in Cadiz. 
Osalez, prospered by the advantages of an English 
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| discovering the real amount of his obligation to Ba- 
| sil.—** Fool that I was !—How little, how very little 
| did I conjecture the truth !—I fancied that you were 
| obliging me out of the overflowings of an abundant 
| fortune,—and even then, was grateful !—But that you 
| Should have hazarded for our sake the shame of the 
spendthrift,—the cares of the prodigal !—That you 
should have been forced into contact with the vile and 
degraded.—Ah! Basil—oh! Mr. Annesley !—this 
touches me to the quick !” 

And reading in the expression of his young friend’s 
countenance a degree of emotion almost equal to his 
own, Verelst, without further effort to contain his 
feelings, threw himself upon the shoulder of Annes- 
ley and wept like a child. 

** And we presumed to find fault with you ?”—fal- 
tered the artist, raising his head after some momerts 
of absorbing agitation. “We dared to condemn 
you !—to call you proud,—to suspect you of an in- 
tention to offend and insult us!” 

** You cannot surely have been so unjust!”’ cried 
Basil, starting from his embrace. “Surely your 
wife—your daughters—” 

** My wife could place no other interpretation upon 
your conduct in suddenly placing before her a book, 
formerly the property of, and bearing the names of 
her father and brother; by the former of whom she 
had been cast off on account of her improvident mar- 
riage,—by the latter of whom she was visited with 
still bitterer perseverance of vengeance.” 

“T have only to reiterate my assurances that I had 
not the most remote suspicion of the nature of the in- 
scription or the meaning of the initials,”’—said An- 
nesley; “and that I borrowed the work from my 
mother’s library, with no other object than to afford 
you entertainment. How it even came there, must 
be the subject of close and, I fear, vexatious inquiry 
hereafter. Very little, alas! did I surmise your 





education, entertained higher ambitions. On the 
death of his father, he gathered together his enor- | 
mous capital, and renouncing the hazards of com- | 
merce, attempted a career which, but for the acci- | 
dent of his singular personal disappointments, might 
have sufficed for his happiness. Of that period of | 
his life, alas! it becomes me not to speak; but | 
when enabled, later, to resume his position in| 
society, it was surely insufficient to couple his un- | 
blemished name with such epithets as ‘ notorious’ 
or ‘infamous,’ that it beeame one of the most ac- | 
eredited and widely known of those which convulse 
the Stock Exchanges of the various capitals of 
Europe?” 

“Some of the first financiers and most respected 
men in the country, have been Stockbrokers,” 
cried Basil. “ But a Money-lender,—an advertis- 
ing Money-lender !” 

“How mean you?”—cried Verelst, growing 
pale in his turn. 

“The money that now lies so unsatisfactorily 
before me,”’ observed Basil, “ enables me to inform 
you without further scruples of delicacy, that I 
should have been exposed to some personal diffi- 
culty by the payment of the bills I accepted in your 
favour, but for having raised the sum in demand 
by the assistance of a common usurer,—whom I 
then believed to be a Jew, and knew only by his 
ill repute in the world,—under the approbriated 
name of A. O.!” 

* And these inconveniences—this hazard you incur- 
red so generously for our sake !”"—cried the artist, 
seizing his hand, and losing all interest in the dis- 
closure more immediately concerning his family on 


kinsmanship with a man so disgraced in the eyes of 
the world as the individual whose initials (as I then 
supposed by the effect of chance) were inscribed 
therein.” 

*‘ And yet,” said Verelst, “* you assure me that you 
were aware of the interposition of Osalez in my pro- 
fessional career?” 

* Still, believing you to be utter strangers to each 
other !—I fancied he was interesting himself in your 
behalf, as he would have done in that of any other 
man of genius lying under the scourge of evil for- 
tune. But advantageously as I am prepared to think 
of Abednego in comparison with those who judge him 
as a Jew,—a miser,—an extortioner,—there are re- 
volting mysteries both in his character and cireum- 
stances, which I am wholly unable to solve. The 
more I ponder on all I know of him, the more I be- 
come perplexed by that which I am unable to under- 
stand. At one moment, I believe him to be one ef the 
greatest,—at another, the meanest of human beings. 
In him all extremes appear united :—opulence and 
penury,—generosity and baseness,—enlightenment 
and ignorance,—liberality and prejudice,—tenderness 
and brutality !—How am I to reconcile all this ?” 

“ But during the intimate intercourse you appear 
to have held together,” demanded the artist, “did 
Osalez never become aware of your interest in my 
professional fortunes? Nor give you to understand 
the bond of kindred blood uniting him with my wife?” 

** Never!—never in the slightest degree!” cried 
Basil Annesley. “Yet, now I think of it, I remem- 
ber hearing him refer to your position as an indigent 
artist; a proof that the misfortunes of his excellent 
sister must have been fully known to him.” 
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“Till within a few weeks,” observed Verelst, | fancying that, i in spite of his apparent indifference to 
**we were utterly ignorant of his social position in | | his sister’s welfare, Abednego was unwilling her por- 
this country: and aware of his antipathy, and dread- | trait should pass into the hands of a stranger.” 
ing further persecution at his hands, my wife had | “That can hardly have been the case,’’ observed 
not courage to address him with representations of | Basil, fancying he was about to flatter the self-love 
the abject nature of our own. of the artist. ‘On the contrary, it must have heen 

“Tt was, thanks to that very picture-dealer whose | the intrinsic value he discerned in the execution of 
knavery has been the means of presenting me to the | the picture, that rendered him so tenacious ; since it 
Marquis of » (from whom I have already re-| was from his own hands, and as a free gift, that I ob- 
ceived orders that will keep my easel in full activity | tained this copy.” 
for years to come, and at a rate of remuneration ex-| While thus explaining himself, Basil drew forth 
ceeding my most enthusiastic anticipations,)—I had | from his bosom where, by day and night, it was 
grounds for conjecturing that 2 picture of mine,—a | fondly treasured, his enamel copy of the Esmeralda! 
design from the * Notre Dame’ of Victor Hugo,—had | “ What means this !’’—cried the astonished Ve- 
fallen into the hands of the wealthy brother of my | relst, regarding at first sight the miniature in no other 
wife. Even then, I knew not his abode,—I per-| light than as a portrait of his wife. Say,—say !— 
ceived not his riches and consequence. Nay, I| what means this? The likeness of my poor Rachael 
believed him to have fallen considerably from his| i in your possession?” 

The explanations rendered necessary by the emo- 








high estate, till apprized yesterday, by my noble pa- | 
tron, of his prosperity. Little did his lordship ima-| tion of Verelst aroused Basil Annesley to a sense of 
gine when apologising to me at his breakfast-tabie| his own imprudence. It was impossible to give a 
this morning, for the absence of the enlightened pa-| colouring to his singular value for that lovely face, 
tron of the arts to whom he was indebted for his | otherwise than startling to the painter. 
knowledge of my works, that he was talking to me; “ And you have been wearing it thus, then,— 
of a brother!” wearing it next your heart—wearing it as we treasure 
** More irreconcileable incongruities !”’—exclaimed | | only the gift of affection, the pledge of fidelity !” 
Basil, greatly depressed by his discovery of a con-| cried V erelst; “and all the while we were accusing 
nexion which he knew would be more fatal to the in- | you of an intent to mortify us,—of coldness,—of—" 
terests of his affection, with his mother, than the fact| “Spare, spare me these vexatious truths!” cried 
that his beloved Esther was a teacher, and the/| Basil, eagerly. 
daughter of an artist,—inasmuch as a mere remote| ‘To you,” resumed Verelst, after having hurriedly 
allusion to Jewish partialities, had been the cause of | examined the beautiful execution of the miniature, 
driving Lady Annesley to frantic exasperation. | (and noticed how singularly it recalled the features 
“That very picture of the Esmeralda,” resumed | of those who were dearest to him even while realizing 
the artist, “affords further proof of the contrariety and | one of the brightest creations of the magic of ro- 
eccentricity of character of poor Osalez;—nay, ed jue ) “to you it doubtless serves to retrace, in 
for my certainty of his infirmities of mind, I should | combination, both young and old of the grateful fa- 
be wholly unable to account for such inconsistency. | mily of the artist on whom you have conierred such 
While avoiding or injuring his sister and her family, | generous obligations.” 
he was induced, it seems, to give hundreds of pounds | | Basil Annesley struggled for a moment with his 
for a work of inconsiderable merit, simply because | feelings. However afraid of alarming the pride and 
the principal figure is a likeness of his once-loved Ra- susceptibility of Verelst, he would not submit to 


chael!” such a misconstruction of his sentiments. He satis- 
“Far more so of her daughter,” added Basil, in a| fied himself, however, by adding in a subdued voice 
lower voice. | —‘*It serves at least to recall to me the face which 


“You knew not my dear wife in her days of youth | unites in my estimation all that is fairest, holiest, and 
and beauty!” faltered the artist. * The patient in- | | dearest in human nature.” 
valid,—the smiling drudge,—the humble artist’s| The simple artist listened with delight, but wholly 
wife ; presents but a poor shadow of the worshipped, | without enlightenment. It seemed to him the most 
the lovely, the triumphant Senora Osalez, who could natural thing in the world, that his old pupil, his ge- 
not pass from her father’s carriage to the steps of the | nerous friend, should love Esther and Salome, and 
church or theatre, but the idlers of Cadiz crowded to | | pronounce them dear and holy,—they, whom he had 
feast theireyes on her more than oriental beauty,— | known as children and appreciated in their womanly 
endowed as she was with the intelligence and accom- | discharge of filial duty. But that he should love 
plishments of Europe, yet glowing with the riper | either of them singly and separately, or one of them 


tints of the sunny South.” more than the other, never occurred to poor Verelst! 
“| have seen all this, sir, in yourdaughters,” again| “You have received a commission then, from the 
hesitated Basil. marquis?” inquired Annesley, by way of giving a 


“ Esther and Salome are lovely girls, as well as | new turn to the conversation. 

the most duteous of daughters,” observed Verelst, | | A commission that delights me!’ cried the 
with deep feeling ; “ but neither the one nor the other | painter with enthusiasm ; “ for it will enable me to 
of them deserves comparison with her mother at the | realize my highest ambitions! I am to paint in fres- 
period when she forsook the gorgeous mansion of her| co the new gallery of his nam, in the North ;—ase- 
father, to become the bride of the enthusiastic Ger-| ries of designs from English history! For this, by 
man artist, who dedicated to her beauty every impulse | the way, I must read as well as paint.” 

of a fervid soul, and had, alas! nought beside to “But by such an engagement, you will be com- 
offer to her acceptance. The marquis informs me,” | pelled to remove your whole family from town!” 
added Verelst, after a long pause, during which he | cried Basil, ina tone of consternation, on beholding 
seemed labouring to overcome the struggle of his | his newly erected castles-in-the-air precipitated in a 
feelings,—“ that large as was the price given by | moment to theground. * Under such circumstances 
Osalez for my Esmeralda, he has offered him double | you will stand in need of fends previous to receiving 
the money to part with it, but in vain. I cannot help | the remuneration due to you; and J earnestly entreat 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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you, as a friend on whom you have conferrred obli-| hear of her quitting London just now; and after 
gations, and who has consequently a claim to priority | some contestation, I acceded to their united request.” 


of service in return, to appropriate the notes you have; Basil Annesley had not strength or courage to 
forced upon me to your own use, At some future | give utterance to the question that rose to his lips 
time, when you become rich, (as you now cannot fail | —** They are engaged, then,—positively engaged ?”’ 
to do,) you shall pay the money back tome. I pro-| He could only stagger to a seat, and press his 
mise you that it will be an act of charity so to secure | hand to his heart with the consciousness that its 
it; for nearly a year will elapse before it becomes | warm impulses of hope and affection were crushed 
due to A. O., from whom I borrowed it on interest; | for ever. 

and in the interim, if lying idle in my hands, it might Shocked by his sudden change of countenance, 
lead me intoa thousand scrapes. It might teach me| Verelst was starting forward with inquiries into the 
to become a prodigal,—a gambler,—a coxcomb,— | nature of his seizure, when at that moment the door 


heaven knows what! Money, you know, my dear 
Verelst, is the corrupter of all hdman hearts !”* 

“An axiom of the truth of which my own experi- 
ence, heaven knows, has availed little to persuade 
me!"—said the poor artist, with a bitter smile.— 
“ Your arguments, my dear Mr. Annesley, are kind 
as they are specious. But my noble patron has ren- 
dered your assistance needless. Aware of the diffi- 
culties to be encountered by a poor painter of histori- 
cal pictures, in such matter-of-fact days as the pre- 
sent, he has generously presented me with a couple 
of hundred pounds in advance. Iam rich, my dear 


| opened ;—and, unannounced and unaccompanied, 
there appeared on the threshold the striking figure 
of—A. O.! 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir was now the turn of Verelst to change counte- 
nance; and a succession of strong emotions were 
‘rapidly portrayed on the open physiognomy of the 
| painter, incapable of artifice or disguise. Surprise, 





young friend,—rich,—rich,—I was about to say rich | Vexation, satisfaction, perplexity,—obtained, by 
as a Jew—but that the word is in utter distaste in my | turns the mastery. There were tears in his large 
family! ‘Trust me, 1 am fully enabled to remove | grey eyes ;—there was determination in the lines 


them all to the North in ease and comfort.” 
** But surely,” cried Basil, horror-struck at such 


surrounding the firmer and more expressive mouth. 
His brother-in-law, on the other hand, betrayed 


a prospect, ‘surely so long a journey, with such | not the slightest touch of feeling. Master of him- 
uncertain prospects at the close, will be disadvan- | self, hardened to habits of dissimulation, whatever 


tageous to poor Mrs. Verelst, whose infirm state 
appears to demand the utmost care and considera- 
tion?” 

“Rachael would suffer twenty times as much, 
my dear sir, by separation from her husband. As 
to accommodations, the Marquis has assigned to 
our use a suite of apartments in the castle.” 

Here was a new source of anxiety for Basil!— 
Esther,—his own Esther, exposed to the injurious 
admiration which her beauty must necessarily call 
forth in such a house! 


emotions might be swelling in his heart, the counte- 
nance of Abednego was undisturbed. Though ap- 
prized that Basil was engaged with Verelst, he had 
still sought the interview. Nay, it soon became 
apparent that his visit was produced by the expec- 
tation of finding his brother-in-law with his young 
friend. 

On recovering from the shock occasioned by his 


| sudden entrance, Verelst, while Osalez gave his 


hand to young Annesley, (who, depressed and des- 
perate, was scarcely sensible to his mode of saluta- 





“Surely,” said he, attempting a new line of 
argument, “such an interruption to the engage- 
ments of the Miss Verelsts—” 

** Engagements ?”’—interrupted the proud father, 
with enthusiasm. “You surely do not suppose 
that, now Iam able to earn bread for them, I will 
allow them to waste their precious talents in teach- 
ing idiotic children o1 languid Misses ?—No, no, 
no!—No more engagements for my girls!—It is 
one of my chief sources of joy and triumph on this 
occasion, that henceforward those dear children 
may live for the enjoyment of life,—for the embel- 
lishment of life,—for the delight of others, as ever, 
ever, of their fond and happy parents!—No, no!— 
No more engagements for Salome and Esther 
Verelst.”’ 

Basil was inexpressibly touched by the utter 
forgetfulness of self manifest in all the calculations 
of the good old man. 

“ Yet surely,” said he, unwilling to abandon all | 
hope of their future society,—* surely such utter | 
seclusion as will await the young ladies at the 
castle—”’ 

“ They will not both bear us company,” replied | 
Verelst, calmly,—tittle suspecting the pain he was | 
about to inflict. ‘Salome is to go down with her 
mother; but, at present, Esther will remain on a 
visit to Madame Branzini. All was settled this| 





morning. The Duke di San Catalda would not) 


tion,) had snatched his hat and was preparing to 
quit the room. But the unwelcome guest inter- 
posed ere he could reach the door. 

**Hear me before you go!” said Osalez, in a 
firm voice. “Icame hither for the express pur- 
pose of meeting you. The presence of a mutual 
friend was a fitter spot for our interview, than that 
of a cold stranger like the Marquis. It was not 
disiaclination that kept me away from his house 
this morning.” 

It was now the turn of Verelst to exhibit com- 
posure ! 

** Had I been aware of your intentions,” said he, 
coldly, “1 would certainly have deferred my visit 
to Mr. Annesley till a future moment.” 

** You could not!” was the cool reply of Osalez. 
“It would have been impossible for you to sleep 
this night, with a sum of money in your possession 
which you knew to be the property of yonder boy. 
I know ye both! The same hot-headed enthusiasm 
that prompted him to pledge his name, his peace 
of mind, his narrow income, to a Money-lender, to 
obtain the means of obliging you, would render it 
impossible to you to close your eyes, while un- 
necessarily remaining his debtor.” 

“T have, I find, to thank you for the means 
of repaying him,” observed Verelst, somewhat 
softened—“ For that favour, accept my acknow- 
ledgments. But it does not, it cannot efface from 
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my recollection your long neglect and unkindness; ‘I know, and seek to know nothing on the sub- 
towards the most deserving of women. Farewell! | ject of your quarrel!’ hastily interrupted Basil. 
—Against you we cherish no resentment; but! “ But this I know,—that half the quarrels and half 
there can be neither love nor amity between thine | the resentments of this world arise from misunder- 
and mine.” | standings, which a few reasonable words would 

“Thine are mine!” replied Abednego, neither | suffice to clear up.” 
abashed nor dismayed by these bitter reproaches.| “In this case all is perfectly understood,” replied 
“« Resist as we may the dictates of nature, the ocean | the artist, coldly ;—“nor are we children, to obey 
can no more dissever from its waves an offending| the impulses of momentary passion. Both have 
drop, than your wife and children expel from their} brooded upon our wrongs, till mutual hatred has 
veins the blood that is kindred with my own.” been engendered.” 

“* Neither are we the first of those so conjoined; ‘If engendered,—on one side, it has been bitterly 
by nature,” interrupted Verelst, “‘ who have con- | atoned,—on the other, bitterly repented,” rejoined 
verted kindred blood to drops of gall!—Again I| Osalez, with tears in his eyes. 
say, therefore, accept my thanks and my farewell.| “ My dear Verelst!” cried Basil Annesley, deeply 
Between persons so closely united, it must be peace | moved by witnessing such profound emotion on the 
or war. With others there might exist a medium | part of men of advanced years,—* half an hour 
of lukewarm good-will,—with us there must be| ago, you were pleased to express towards me feel- 
love or hatred!” ings of gratitude and regard. If I have ever served 

“f want no medium,” said Osalez, still pre-| you, and you wish to mark your sense of obligation, 
venting his departure, and with such steadiness, | I beseech you do it at once, and efface all trace for 


that Basil Annesley, deeply interested in the dis- 
cussion, was driven to despair by the sturdy perse- 
verance of Verelst. ‘ There must be love between 
us,—there must be peace!—Never tco late for 
peace. Your friend here will tell you,” he con- 
unued, glancing towards Basil, “that I have re- 


ever,—by accepting the hand which I see trembling 
| with eagerness to enclasp your own!” At this 
| appeal, Verelst, for the first time, turned his eyes 
| full upon his brother-in-law: and either the traces 
| of time and care perceptible in his broken frame 
| and withered countenance, or the manifestation of 


cently wrestled, face to face, with Death. At| emotions which Abednego was at no pains to con- 
such a moment the truths to which, in health and | ceal, softened the obduracy of the indignant hus- 
amid the contentions and struggles of life, we close | band; for, on finding the hand of Osalez placed in 
our ears and eyes, speak trumpet-tongued to the | his, a moment afterwards, by Basil Annesley, he 
Soul, and reveal their dread decree in characters | no longer persisted in rejection. At one moment, 
as legible as those manifested in warning to Bel-| both gave a loose to the long-resisted promptings 
shazzar. I have sinned against you, Verelst. I|of nature; and the “iron tears of Pluto’s cheek” 
have suffered vindictive feelings, and resentment | were emulated in those that fell profusely from be- 


of a single injury, to efface from my bosom those 


hallowed ties of affection vouchsafed by the} 


Almighty for the solace and consecration of 
human life. I have allowed your officious inter- 
position in my affairs to steel my heart against the 
sufferings of a once-loved sister and the children 
she has born to you. In this, I have greatly 
offended, and I therefore seek you, in all Christian 
humility, to acknowledge my fault and entreat the 
favour of your forgiveness.” 

Utterly thrown off his guard by this singular 
self-abasement on the part of the haughty and ob- 
durate Abednego, Verelst was so far softened as to 
hesitate. But a moment’s consideration brought 
before him anew the years of suffering and priva- 
tion endured by his excellent wife and lovely chil- 
dren ; and again, he hardened his heart, and put forth 


no answering token tothe extended hand of Osalez. | 


“You have my full forgiveness,” said he— 
“Friendship is not a thing to start into life spon- 
taneously, on the slight demand of a converted 
enemy. The wrongs of my family forbid me to say 
more :—the sense of what is due to your tardy re- 
pentance to concede less.” 

Once more the agitated artist made a movement 
to depart. But Basil Annesley now interposed. 

“« My dear Verelst!” cried he—it is you who 
are now exhibiting a vindictive spirit. How—how 
can you allow yourself to torture a nature so bene- 
ficeut, so cordial as your own,—in order to assume 
feelings of animosity, which, even if they existed, 
shouid be disarmed by the frank and fervent man.- 
ner in which the olive branch is extended towards 
you—” 

“if you only knew, my dear young friend,” 
cried the painter,—‘* what a series—” 


neath the shaggy eyebrows of A. O 

Basil was about to retire to the adjoining room, 
| leaving the two brothers to a more copious mutual 
|explanation. But Osalez prevented him.— Nay,” 
| said he,—* you are as if of our own flesh.—Tarry 
| and hear all!—I have no secrets,—I wish to have 
| none from you.” 

Amid all his struggles of feeling, Basil could 
isearcely refrain from a smile!—To hear A. QO. 
| boasting of having no secrets from him!—A. O. 

whose whole life was a mystery,—whose right hand 

knew not the doings of the left!—A. O., who con- 
| centrated in his own person half-a-dozen separate 
| existences, and unaccordant fortunes ! 
“‘T would fain have taken steps towards this re- 
| conciliation, many months ago,—from the moment 
| of my first acquaintance with this improvident boy, 
| your friend Annesley,” resumed Osalez, when at 





‘length contidentially seated beside Verelst on the 
| sofa, (having resumed his own self-possession long 
| before the simple artist had ceased to sob like a 
| child, )—* but that I did not choose to approach as 
|a benefactor the man I wished to conciliate as a 
| brother. I wished you to be independent in cir- 
| cumstances,—rich through your own talents and 
| endowments,—before I addressed myself to you 
| with overtures of good-will, of which the necessi- 
ties of your family might seem to compel your ac- 
ceptance. We have now met upon equal ground ; 
and you have granted me your forgiveness, as a 
Christian and a kinsman, without forfeiting your 
self-respect—aAll is as it should be!—I have taken 
every precaution to spare your pride as well as 
promote my own interest in your affection. And 
now, tell me—when will you propose a visit from 
| me to my sister 7—In her infirm condition, we must 
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beware of producing agitation,—more especially 
on the eve of a long journey,—if, indeed, after our 
mutual explanations, you persist in fulfilling your 
engagements to the Marquis.” 

“IT will speak to Rachael this very night,’’ re- 
plied Verelst,—*but calmly and cautiously. It 
will require time to prepare her‘for so trying an 
interview. Years of hardship,—the loss ot several 
children, which she attributes to the same cause,— 
and positive ailments arising from those united 
causes, have soaltered my poor wife that the greatest 
precaution is indispensable. She is so changed that 
you will not know her.” 

**1 have been many times in her presence within 
these last few months,” said Osalez, with a smile. 

** You are mistaken,—quite mistaken !” eagerly 
rejoined the artist. “She never quits the house. 
Ask Mr. Annesley!—She never leaves even her 
own room!” 
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still, conduct you to my abode. The way to yours 
I learnt from him ; —few people, I suspect, are bet- 
ter acquainted with it.” 

The young soldier coloured deeply at this ha- 
zardous allusion. 

“I was not aware,” said he, “‘of having men- 
tioned to you the address of Mr. Verelst.” 

“Tt was from your pictures, which I found in 
the hands of Stubbs and others,” replied Abednego, 
addressing Verelst, rather than replying to his host, 
‘that I became aware of your being a resident in 
this country. But you may imagine with what 
care and cunning these knaves guarded the scent, 
so long as you remained a dupe in their avaricious 
hands.” 

“And it was my good friend, Mr. Annesley, 
then, who did me this further service,” exclaimed 
the painter, warmly. 


9 





“It was there our interview took place,” calmly 
rejoined Abednego. 

** Mistaken,—mistaken!’’—persisted Verelst with 
a smile,—gently shaking his head. “I promise 
you that you would not know poor Rachael were 
you to meet!” 

*« She is far less changed, however, than myself,” 


“Indirectly. I was anxious to know the object 
of a certain levy of money which he effected 
through my means; and since, whether as Ozalez 
the Croesus, or as A. O. the Money-lender, (who 
created Osalez the Cresus,) I have the means of 
investigating and comparing all the secrets of the 
two money markets, (the great and the small,) I 
had no difficulty in discovering that the acceptances 


replied Osalez ; ‘* since, when we did meet, [ recog- | he had to meet were in favour of one Gerard 
nised her perfectly; while she, addressed me as a | Verelst, a painter living near South Audley Street. 
stranger!—Do you remember the person who | The rest was readily ascertained,—the miniature I 
fetched from your rooms the two battle-pieces sold | presented to him affords sufficient proof how soon 
by the scoundrel Stubbs to the Duke of Rochester?” | and how thoroughly I made myself master of the 
Verelst paused a moment, for consideration. secrets of the family !” 
* Perfectly,” said he, at length. ‘“ But that was| Basil Annesley gasped for breath. There was 
an old Jew?” no guessing where the indiscreet revelations of 
“Tt was myself!” Abednego might stop. 
The artist replied by an incredulous smile. ‘And now,” said he, regardless of the embar- 
**Do you recollect, that when you received the | rassment he had created,—** I must wish you good 
three five-pound notes for which you had sold the | night. Though I have found time to say much 
ictures, or rather, in consideration of which you | that may have appeared to one or both of you su- 
ad been robbed of them by the knavish dealer—| perfluous, I am in the greatest haste and some 
you bade him inform Mr. Stubbs that the original | anxiety. I have business to transact before mid- 
design of the Battle of the Standard was still in| night, that dearly concerns the happiness of a 
your hands, having withdrawn it from your series | family whose ruin,—whatever I may do to avert 


picture in question, and produced at the suggestion 
of a dear friend ?” 

“Which dear friend .was, I trust, myself?”— 
gaily interrupted Basil. 

«* But you were not,—you cannot have been that 
filthy old Jew ?”’—cried the artist, in utter amaze- 
ment. 

**- You have seen me more than once in disguises 
equally unseemly,” replied Osalez, undisturbed.— 
«For years past, I have placed a great gulph be- 
tween myself and what is called the world; and 
when once we hazard so bold a step as to fling off 
the bond of fellowship with our brethren, we re- 
quire the creation of prodigious interests, and ex- 
citements indeed strong, to fill up the vacuum. I 


of military sketches, as the ground-work of the | 


the fatal crash,—will ere long produce nearly as 
much sensation in the bedlam called the bean 
monde, as that of the Duke of Rochester. I should 
leave these Maitlands, in fact, to the consequences 
of their folly, but that one of the girls has managed 
to soften my old heart by the eager interest she 
takes in the fortunes of a cértain brother officer of 
her brother, named Basil Annesley.” 

Ts all up then, with Lord Maiidand ?” demand- 
ed Basil in a tone of regret, without noticing his 
allusion. 

“His bills have been hawking about the town 
this year past,” replied A. O., with one of his 
former sarcastic smiles. ‘ Her ladyship is at Al- 
macks, while her signature is in the hands of the 
Jews!” 





have long been at war with mankind,—as long as 


After a few more bitter illusions to the improvi- 


they were previously my enemies. Out of my | dence of the family, he was gone; nor did Basil 
sixty years, for thirty did I support their injustice ;| much regret that Verelst, in his eagerness to com- 
and during the last thirty I have revenged myself! | municate to his family the singular reconciliation 
But he who fights single-handed against society, | which had taken place, instantly followed. When 
must multiply the guises under which he wields | the artist had taken his departure, his young friend 
his weapons; and shrink from no means or mea- | picked up from the floor the three-hundred-pound 
sures by which he can strengthen his cause. For | notes which, amid the varied interests of the fore- 
such explanations, however, we shall find a time | going conversation, had fallen unnoticed to the 
hereafter. Enough that you promise me to pre- | ground. 

pare my poor dear sister to receive me. Basil An-| ‘ Would any one imagine,” said he, with a 


nesley will apprize me of your success ;—or better | mournful smile, as he placed them in his desk,— 
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** how short a time has elapsed since the possession ; me, Nan,” said he, hooking his arm into that of 
of these notes appeared to be a matter of life and | Basil, and proceeding with him, leisurely, towards 
death!—And would not any one believe that, in- | Brookes’s.—‘* You are a good fellow,” he resumed, 
stead of the beggarly fellow I am, I had the wealth | as soon as they were out of hearing of Wilberton, 
of the Indies, or of Abednego Osalez, at my com-| and one or two others who were clustered round 
mand!—But, alas! what further care have I for| the door. * Believe me, I feel the full force of our 
money ?—Verelst is now prosperous,—Esther lost | obligations!” 


to me for ever. As to my poor mother, though | 
straitened in means, her pride is so much greater | 
than her poverty, that 1 am convinced she prefers | 
dispensing with the luxuries of life to being in- | 
debted for them to any mortal living,—even to aad 
son!”? 


«« What obligations?’ demanded the astonished 
Basil. 

“Oh! you need not affect ignorance.—No occa- 
sion to be afraid now of my pleasantries on the 
subject of A. O.—I am as fu!ly aware as you can 
desire that such ‘a friend in need is a friend indeed.” 


By degrees, as he began to recover the cruel| Yesterday afternoon, my dear fellow, my prognos- 
shock arising from the discovery that the object of | tications were fulfilled—There was an execution 
his affections was nearly akin to the infamous A. | in our house.—A pleasant thing, eh? for her lady- 
O. and affianced to another, Basil was forced to| ship and the girls, to see bailiffs sitting in the hall!” 
admit to himself, that the former circumstance was | —he continued, with a swelling bosom.—‘ How- 
of a nature to reconcile him to the latter. Never| ever, it is partly their own fault, if that be any 
would his haughty mother have consented to his| comfort!—All the blame was not on my father’s 
pledging his faith to the niece of a Money-lender! | side,—though they choose to place it there !”’ 
Abeduego, if not a Jew, could notbe many genera-| ‘I am heartily sorry,—sincerely sorry,” Basil 
tions moved from Hebraism; and Basil was only | was beginning. 
too painfully aware of her rooted antipathy to any| ‘Come, come!—don’t talk so like the Dowager- 
thing even remotedly connected with the Jewish | colonel !”’ cried John Maitland—* Carr was heartily 
nation. sorry,—sincerely sorry!—but, lang it—you were 

As this aversion now recurred with redoubled | better than sorry!” 
energy to his mind, he also recalled with surprise} “ What was I, then?” inquired Basil, shrugging 
the half-forgotten fact of her being in possession of | his shoulders at the levity of his friend,—* for, 
a book of a peculiar nature, which Verelst stated | upon my soul, [ have not the least idea!” 
to have been the property of his wife’s father and| ‘Of course not, because you, forsooth, have not 
brother. By what possible concatenation of events | the slightest acquaintance with A. O.!—It was not 
was this to be accounted for? Once more, he was | you who interceded in behalf of my family 1—It 
compelled to ask himself, through what fortuitous | was not your liking for Lucy, (who by the way is 
chain of incidents the daughter of Lord L——, | half out of her wits with thankfulness,) which in- 
and widow of Sir Bernard Annesley, could have | duced you to determine the man whom you will 
been brought into connexion with the family of | not own as friend or acquaintance, but over whom 
A. 0.? | you have all the influence of a master over a slave, 

Summer was at hand; and he resolved to make | or a Czar of Muscovy over a Colonel of Hussars, 
the inviting nature of the weather a pretext for a| to come forward once more to my father’s relief,— 
short visit to Barlingham. The discussions which discharge the writ,—and (on condition of his letting 
had already arisen between him and Lady Annes- | the house in Arlington Street, and retiring to Mait- 
ley would afford ground for such interrogations as | land Park,) re-establish the family affairs ?—Oh! 
could not fail to throw light upon the mystery. | no!—It was not by any means you who did us this 
It was time that all relating to Abednego Osalez | excellent service!” 
should be cleared up!—He would no longer be} “As I live and breathe,—no!” cried Basil An- 
silenced like a child. He was resolved to confront | nesley, with such earnestness as to cause his com- 
the utmost indignation and harshness on the part} panion to stop short for a moment.—‘ Had I the 


of the rigid recluse rather than remain a martyr to 
the mysteries by which he now felt himself to be 
encompassed. The more he had achieved towards | 
fathoming their darkness,—the more he seemed in- 
volved in new perplexities ! 

It was, however, an inexpressible comfort to 
Basil, that his confidence in his old friend was in 
process of restoration. To find him openly avow- 
ing his disguises, and glorying in his eccentricity, 
was far more satisfactory than to fancy him the 
confederate of knaves and impostors ; and even the 
certainty of his obdurate estrangement from a sister 
so worthy as Mrs. Verelst, was nothing in compa- 
rison with the pain of supposing him in league 
with Stubbs the picture-dealer, in a double imposi- 
tion upon the Duke of Rochester and the unfortu- 
nate Verelst. 

The first person who accosted Basil Annesley on 
the following day, as he was about to enter his 
Club, was John Maitland ; who, instead of the nod 
that usually passed between them, surprised him 
by a sudden and fervent grasp of the hand. 

“Come a litle way down St. James’s Street with 





| power, indeed, I would have done as much, or 
|twice as much for a friend.—But I have not a 
guinea in the world!” 

“« My dear Nan, it is too late to recommence with 
this flummery!” cried Maitland, almost angry at 
his seeming mistrust.—“ This man, (I beg his par- 
don, this gentleman,—for a gentleman, God knows, 
he has shown himself to us,) owned to me, in so 
many words, that he was acting at your instiga- 
tion; or, more correctly speaking, with a view of 
affording you pleasure.” 

“‘He has afforded me sincere pleasure by his 
liberality,” rejoined Basil. “But he must have 
divined my wishes by preternatural means, for I 
swear I never expressed them; nor, on my word 
of honour as a gentleman, have I any claims upon 
him that could justify my attempting to influence 
his conduct in the smallest particular.” 

John Maitland replied by another incredulous 
smile-—But they had now returned to the Club 
door. 

** Not a word of all this before the others!””—was 
the parting injunction of John Maitland ;—a warn- 
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ing altogether superfluous,—for nothing would have | Sceptre ;—and when there—have suddenly become 


induced Basil to advert, in presence of his brother 
officers, to any subject even remotely involving 
mention of a name so repellent as A. O. 

Before night, Basil had managed to obtain a 
week’s leave of absence, with the view of accom- 
oy his visit to Barlingham; and despatched a 
etter to his mother entreating her sancuon to his 
journey. The delay occasioned by waiting for her 
reply would, however, necessarily detain him two 
days in town; a circumstance he would gladly have 
avoided,—dreading that the renewal of his intimacy 
with the artist’s family, and their reconcilement 
with Abednego, might throw him once more into 
their society, and compel him to become a witness 
of the mutual affection and happiness of the Duke 
di San Catalda and Esther Verelst! 

On the morrow, however, he was to be on guard, 
which, for four-and-twenty hours at least, would 
secure him from contact with any member of the 
family. 

The weather was now as fine as London weather 
ever pretends to be ;—for even the height of sum- 
mer is scarcely so enjoyable in the metropolis as 
those delicious days of opening May, before the 
young leaves have found out into what a world of 
soot and smoke they have budded: but bear their 
verdure in purity and freshness, like the bright and 
unsullied countenance of a sinless child.—The skies 
were blue,—the leaves green,—the sparrows chirp- 
ing gaily in park and square, as if making the most 
of their time, ere London was covered once more 
with dust and ashes,—her leaves seared and shrivel- 
led,—her atmosphere obscured.—At such a season, 
it is difficult for the buoyant heart of two-and- 
twenty to sink under the pressure of care! 

At the instigation of its own pulses, it hopes 
when hope there is none,—it loves, when prospect 
of happiness there is none! The spring-tide of life 
dances wildly and irresistibly within its bosom.— 
No! despair is indeed difficult for the young. 

Basil usually disliked being on guard; from the 
mere restraint of being tied to time and place ;— 
getting up earlier than usual, and being restricted 
for the day to such pastimes as a lounge in the 
British Gallery. Unaffected and unpretending, he 
had no taste for parading himself and his uniform 
in St. James’s Street, an appetite that rarely extends 
beyond the first fortnight of escape from cubhood 
to ensignhood ; during which, a young guardsman 
is privileged to astonish the waiting-women at 
Grange’s and melt half the Mirific Balsam in Wil- 
_ shop, with the splendour of his scarlet and 
gold. 

But on the day in question, howbeit the evening 
before he had congratulated himself on the certainty 
thus afforded of escape from the visits of Osalez 
or Verelst, no sooner was he established at St. 
James’s, than he became insupportably irritated by 
his enthralment. He discovered that it was essen- 
tial to go and pay a visit of ceremony to the Bran- 
zinis, before Esther was installed in their household. 
He found out that, in the family distresses of the 
Maitands, he should be inexcusable if he failed in 
the respect of leaving a card at their door.—In point 
of fact he wanted only to be free.—In the restless- 
ness of his discontent he fumed and fretted to be 
master of his own actions. Had he not been on 
guard, Basil would probably have ridden off into 
the country ;—devised business at Richmond, or 
sulked to his solitary whive-bait at the Crown and 





equally fidgety to return to London. He was, in 
fact, burning with desire to know all that was 
passing under the roof of the artist. For the first 
time, the brother officers on guard with him found 
him absent and unsociable.—Colonel Loftus, (John 
Maitland being absent,) had ventured to banter him 
upon his flirtation with Lucy; and the pain which 
her manifest partiality was supposed to cause to 
their friend Blencowe.—But the fractiousness of 
Basil’s replies soon convinced them that he was in 
no mood to be trifled with. They saw that he was 
thoroughly out of temper; nor was it till they had 
watched him fling away two or three successive 
cigars as they all stood smoking together on the 
steps after dinner, that they attributed his captious 
fastidiousness to the right cause; the irritation of a 
man crossed in love, and whom every thing and 
every body else consequently crosses,—for if the 
course of true love never runs smooth, it assuredly 
seldom fails to render us equally stumbling-blocks 


| in the paths of other people. 


The first thing intimated to Basil on reaching his 
lodgings after coming off guard the following morn- 
ing, was, that Mr. Osalez had called upon him once 
or twice in the course of the preceding day, mani- 
festing great anxiety to see him. 

“* And why did you not tell him I was on guard?” 
—demanded young Annesley ; to whom it appeared 
as easy a matter to pay a visit at St. James’s, as at 
his private residence. 

«I did, sir; but the gentleman seemed put out, 
and muttered something about ‘ puppies’ and ‘ cox- 
combs,’ which made me think it walibaly he would 
drive further,” replied the prim Mr. Smith. ; 

‘He was in his carriage, then ?” inquired Basil. 

** He was, sir.” 

** And alone?” 

“No, sir—There was another old gentleman 
with him, whom I could not rightly see. But both 
of them seemed much disappointed at not finding 

ou.” 

. After receiving this intelligence, Basil, while 
dressing and breakfasting, resolved to proceed im- 
mediately to the house of Osalez.—Something re- 
garding the interests of Verelst might be in agita- 
tion, in which his assistance was needful.—But to 
which among the many residences of his Protean 
friend was he now to address himself? 

** As he called in his carriage,”’ mused the young 
guardsman, “ he came, I conclude, in the character 
of Osalez the financier; and I will therefore hasten 
to Bernard Street.” 

Having mounted his hack, he proceeded thither 
in haste; but at the door received, from the now 
obsequious butler, who delighted to honour all 
whom his master delighted to receive at his dinner- 
table, the information that might have been antici- 
pated—“ Mr. Osalez had been off to the city these 
two hours.” 

** And where am I to find him in the city ?” de- 
manded young Annesley ; a query that appeared to 
excite as much amazement in the rotund pantler, 
as though he had demanded in what quarter of the 
town he was to look for Westminster Abbey! 

“© You will find Mr. Osalez, sir, on the Stoek 
Exchange,” said he, conceiving that the handsome 
young gentleman, differing so widely from the usual 
visitants of that house, must be infirm of intellect.— 
“ If off "Change, you will find him at his house of 
business.” 
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‘And where is that ?”’—incautiously inquired 
Basil. 

The man seemed to draw largely upon the de- 
corum of his calling, in order to refrain from a 
laugh. 

“‘In the Old Jewry, sir—But you need only 
mention the name of Mr. Osalez in the city, sir, 
for any one to show you the way. The first cab- 
man or orange-boy you meet will inform you.” 

To the city Basil now hurried ; and his park hack 
was probably as much amazed as his master, to 
find himself wedged between wagons full of 
puncheons of sugar or bales of dry goods, the gigan- 
tic size of which accounted equally for the power 
of the splendid draught horses and extent of the 
teams in use, which appeared to belong to a world 
of more colossal dimensions.—The stunning rum- 


ble of Cheapside, the perpetual motion involving 
so much of the utile and so little of the dulce of life, 
served to excite his wonder how the less practical 
part of business, the portion requiring the aid of 
tigures and calculations, could ever be carried on in 
the mids! of such a hubbub! 


On tt 


house of business of Osalez & Co., he perceived 
that even the city has its “quiet situations,’’ its 
*“‘no thoroughfares,”—like the aristocratic Park 
Places, ani! St. James’s Places, adjoining the parks 
of the West End. The narrow, dirty, dingy lane 
was apparently occupied by the warehouses of 
wholesale trade.—For just as every house of mark 
in St. James’s had formerly its iron extinguisher 
beside the door, to put out the fambeaux of the 
footmen, every doorway had, in token of distinc- 
tion, its ponderous iron crane, and the lower win- 
dows of the houses were closely boarded. On 
every door-post was inscribed one or more names, 
as unaristocratic as “* Jacob Grimms and Nephew,” 
“‘Fiskin, Brothers,” “ Dando & Company,” with- 
out further indication of their calling, names con- 
stituting the unostentatious thews and sinews of 
commercial life ;—and though little or no traffic was 
going on, at that hour, in the street, it is probable 
that a larger amount of capital passed through every 
one of those shabby doorways in the course of a 
week, than into any mansion in St. James’s Square 
in the period of a year! 

Half-way down the lane, however, was an open- 
ing into a small court, which, by calculation, ap- 


1ing, however, into the narrow lane sug- | 
gested to lim, at his first inquiry, as containing the | 


| of strange faces,—Basil pushed his way through 
| the swing-doors among the rest; and after passing 
a second swing-door, found himself in a vast, sky- 
lighted chamber, containing, by way of furniture, a 
large time-piece against the wall, three long ranges 
of wooden counters, forty wooden stools, and fdhey 
wooden clerks sitting calculating thereupon; each 
| with his parchment-bound ledger before him,—each 
| with the multiplication-table engraved on his soul 
'in characters effacing even those of the tables of the 
law! 
| In the centre of the hall, was a single mahogany 
desk and stool, somewhat loftier than the rest, ap- 
parently destined to the use of the high-priest of the 
temple of Mammon. But it was vacant.—Clerks 
were bustling backwards and forwards, with cheque- 
books, or pocket-books, or printed papers in their 
hands; apparently as mechanical in operations in- 
_ volving the disposal of millions, as the time-piece 
against the wall in admeasurement of the stil more 
valuable currency assigned to its computation —A 
buzz of whispers, never rising into unbusiness-like 
| tumult, seemed to form a portion of the heated and 
unsavoury atmosphere of the place;—the money 
shovelled backwards and forwards across the grated 
pay-counter being of no more account in the eyes 
of the individuals occupied in promoting its circu- 
lation, than barley-sugar in those of the confec- 
tioner’s boy to whom prohibition has ceased to be 
| irksome. 
As usual, when in chase of his extraordinary 
| friend, Basil Annesley found himself among a race 
|of persons with whom he had neither an emotion 
| nor an impulse in common ; and after being pushed 
| against, and shuffled aside for a minute or two, by 
| individuals having business to transact, and as care- 
|less in their outward man as is usually the case 
| with those who have any thing to do in the world, 
} —he inquired for Mr. Osalez. The clerk to whom 
| he applied, pointed to the vacant chair, as much as 
| to say, “‘Can’t you use your eyes and perceive that 
| he is absent ?”—when Basil, perceiving that his in- 
| formant was young and beardless, a stripling like 
| himself, moved a few steps towards the swinging- 
| doors, and again addressed the inquiry to a grave- 
looking, middle-aged man, with a bald head, seedy 
coat, and mourning ring on his little finger ;—who 
was wasting his time in mending his pen, and had 
|the appearance, among his brother clerks, of a 
| heavy coach running against the mails. 





peared to contain the number indicated to Basil;| On finding himself civilly accosted by a well-dress- 
and having accordingly dismounted and given his | eq stranger, the elderly clerk slipped from beneath 
horse in charge to a steady-looking old man, who | the counter, and desiring Basil to follow him led the 
put himself forward for the charge, Basil proceeded | way to the extremity of the hall, towards a room di- 
through the gorge of a narrow court into a larger | vided from it only by a glazed compartment, shaded 
one, surrounded by high buildings; one side of | with green curtains; but containing only another 
which seemed occupied by a handsome old-fash- | desk with an old silver standish and writing imple- 
ioned dwelling-house, and the other by a range of | ments, and half-a-dozen horse-hair chairs. 
buildings, the basement story of which was appro- | “I beg your pardon, sir,” apologized the dull old 
priated to counting-houses. Of this portion of the | clerk, ut fancied Mr. Osalez must be here! He 
mansion, the huge swing-doors seemed in continual | must have just stepped out. He will be back at two. 
Vibration to admit or emit a perpetual string of | He is alwayshere as the clock strikestwo. Perhaps 
human beings;—the sort of carewogn, sallow- you will return?—or at least favour me by writing 
cheeked people, who walk with their es closely | your name for him ?” 
buttoned over their pockets, and their blank vi-| Basil declined doing either. He felt that he had 
sages indicating a mind wandering at many miles’ | committed a blunder in following Osalez, He found 
distance ;—whom one recognises at first sight as the | himself as little at home in that vast establishment, 
children of the tribe of Mammon. | as at the bottom of a goid mine. The place was as 
Unnoticed,—for such people proceed straight to | little adapted to the confidences he was expecting as 
their place of rendezvous, without a vacant thought | the little noisy chamber containing the clock-works 
to bestow on auguries of the flighto* crows or sight | of St. Paul’s! ‘Angry with himself and the clerk 
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for the time he had wasted, he muttered something 
about calling again; and bustled his way back again 
through the hall, when his transit was as little noted 
as that of one of the motes dancing in the slanting 
——- straggling through the skylight,—as if in 
séarch of some living being on which to confer en- 
joyment, from the paved open space adjoining the 
old mansion-house, and ruralized by the name of gar- 
den, because containing a pump, and an old syca- 
more, with about as much sap in the trunk as there 
exists in the copper-tree forming part of the Chats- 
worth jets d’eau. 
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grim and repelling enough to daunt a bolder adven- 
turer. 

Once crossed the threshold, he was rather excited 
than otherwise, by the mysterious aspect of the spot. 
But scarcely had he groped a few steps along the 
| dark stone corridor, when the door was clapped to be- 
|hind him; and he found himself alone in the stone 
passage, which received light only through small 
gratings inserted in the doors at either end, as if for 
the purpose of ventilation. Since it was as easy to 
attempt further progress, as to return, Basil pushed 
his way forwards; and on approaching the door at 





Having reached once more the narrow opening of | the end, he perceived that near it, the passage widen- 
the court into the street, Basil was about to remount | ed, so as to forma recess containing a wooden bench ; 
his horse, the rein of which was offered him with one | while through the grating, which was on an exact 
hand by the old man, while holding out the other for | level with his face, voices in eager disputation reach- 
the expected remuneration ; when, as he was groping | ed him from within. One of them, at least, was fa- 
in his pocket for a sixpence, instead of the shilling | miliar to him—one of them was that of A. O.!—The 
he would probably have given had his visit been less | other was a woman’s. 
infructuous, the man whispered in a tone of mysteri-| On applying his hand to find a latch or opening, 
ous confidence, “ Vy for you sheek him here, maj he found to his surprise that what he had conceived 
tear ?”—and Jo! after a start of surprise, young An- | to be a door, was simply a portion of the passage,— 
nesley recognised in the decent-looking individual | the wooden bench being continued across; and after 
by whom he was addressed, the fellow who, both in| a moment's reflection, the nature of the apartment 
Delahaye Street and at Rochester House, had already | within, and of the conversation which he could not 
marked his respectful recognition of the protégé of | forbear overhearing, convinced him that he was sim- 








A. O. 
“ And where should I seek Mr. Osalez, unless at 


his house of business ?”—demanded Basil, angrily. 

** He hash more houshes of bushinesh than van, two, 
or dree,”’—replied the familiar of Abednego’s inqui- 
sition. 

“Take me to the one where I am most likely to 
find him, then,—and it shall be worth your while,” 
observed Basil Annesley. 

The old man who had been stooping in scornful 
examination of the minute coin bestowed on him by 
Annesley, now peered up into his face with a cun- 
ning glance, that nct even the disappearance of his 
rusty beard could disguise from being that of the old 
Jew; and with only a familiar nod of the head by 
way of signal of acquiescence and intelligence, he 
now took the head of Basil’s horse and preceded him 
through a tortuous complexity of dirty lanes, in 
which the stagnant atmosphere seemed imprisoned 
as in the cell of a felon! 

At the close of a ten-minutes’ walk, he paused in 
a small shabby street, which, from the unequal form 
of the buildings, seemed to constitate the rear or out- 
let of one of greater magnitude, and taking a key 
from his pocket, opened a mean looking green door, 
to which neither knocker nor bell-handle was attach- 
ed; then, stepping back stealthily to Basil, resumed 
the rein of his horse. 

“ Do you suppose that I am going to ron my head 
into an earth so uninviting as that ?’’—cried young 
Annesley, warmly. ‘How do I know into what 
sort of a den of thieves yon may be decoying me ?”’ 

“Tievesh if ye shoose!” said the Jew, no whit 
offended. ‘But the pashage before you, ma tear, 
leadsh shtraigh where you would find A. O. Thatsh 
all!” 

Reassured by his previous knowledge of the old 
fellow’s connexion with Abednego, Basil determined 
to dare the adventure! Single-handed, he knew 
himself to be a match for most men; and his strange 


ply installed in some hiding-place or observatory,— 
some Dionysius’s ear,—from which the Money-lender 
was in the habit of exercising his unholy inquisition 
over his victims previous to a closer encounter! To 
interrupt such a conversation as was passing in the 
chamber beyond, with the admission of having been 
an eavesdropper, would convey mortification to one 
party, vexation to the other; and Basil felt conse- 
quently privileged to abide the result of the inter- 
view. 

The fragment of discourse that now reached his 
ears, however it might disgust, afforded him no new 
insight into the character or conduct of the lady upon 
whom he was thus forced to play the spy,—being no 
other than the young Countess of Winterfield. Al) 
he had formerly heard to her disadvantage from 
Abednego, naturally recurred to his mind; and he 
was consequently less surprised at the tone of harsh- 
ness and air of contempt openly assumed towards her 
by the Money-lender. 

For it was no longer the well-dressed, well-man- 
nered Osalez who stood before him. There was 
nothing to recall the distinguished financier,—the 
enlightened patron of the Arts! It was the hard, 
cautious, calculating old usurer of Soho who occupied 
a plain arm-chair; opposite to the sofa whereon, ar- 
rayed in all the elegance of fashion, alternately smil- 
ing and weeping,—exercising her coquetry as a 
beauty, and her pathos as a petitioner,—sat the un- 
happy woman, who evidently trusted to the effect of 
her mingled charms and eloquence, to soften the ob- 
durate heart of—A.O.!  . 





CHAPTER XV. 
“Bur w I tell you,’ cried the inconsiderate 
Lady Winw@tfield, as Basil drew near,—(little sus- 





pecting that a third person was within reach, to note 


conductor would scarcely venture to allure into any | the artifices by which she was attempting to reeom- 
dangerous resort an officer of the guards, for whom | mend herself to the hard heart of the Money-lender,) 
active search would be made in case of disappear- | — when I tell you that this is the last time I will 
ance, and who would easily be traced, through the | ever trouble you with an application?” 

house of business of Osalez, to the suspicious spot. *“ You have told me the same thing, Madam, these 
Nevertheless the entrance to the narrow passage was | half-a-dozen last times!” replied, in his coldest and 
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most deliberate voice, the imperturbable Abednego. 
‘1 had the honour of assuring you, during the hurried 
visit you made to town from Brighton, before Christ- 
mas, that it would be totally out of my power to ac- 
commodate you further. My advances already ex- 
ceed the value of the jewels deposited.” 

“ Nonsense !—Don’t I know the sum of money 
they cost Lord Winterfield, on our marriage, only 
five years ago? I have still by me the jeweller’s 
bills, which 1 can show you!” 

“ Can you also show me the jeweller’s conscience ?” 
retorted Abednego. ‘Such articles are invariably 
sold at two-thirds beyond their intrinsic value. To 
convince you, Madam, of this, so far from making 
you a further loan, I am most anxious to replace the 
diamonds in your keeping, on receiving back, with 
interest, the amount advanced on such security.” 

** You say this,” cried Lady Winterfield, pettishly, 
“only because you know that it is utterly out of my 


power to return it. 


t 
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Trust me, there are severer pangs in the world than 
arise from the rumpling of the rose-leaf !—I have seen 
mothers of families struggling for their childrens’ 
bread ;—I have seen devoted wives beggared by the 
improvidence of their husbands, yet exerting them- 
selves diligently, humbly, and silently, to extricate 
themselves from ruin. Such misfortunes, Madam, 
and such penury, I respect. Nay,I have known 
well-born women subject themselves to wretched- 
ness and privation for the sake of their lovers,—and 
even those | have respected !—But I have neither re- 
spect nor pity for the wantonness of waste that pur- 
ports only the entanglement of frivolous admirers. 
The display intended to deceive some unhappy dupe 
into offering you his hand, moves only my contempt. 
If you must needs have an opera-box, for the young 
Marquis to sit beside you throughout the evening as 








You are aware that nothing but | 


extreme necessity ever compelled me to place the | 


jewels in your hands; and now you insult me by 
wishing to recall « loan you are aware that I cannot 
repay !—How do you suppose, pray, that I am to ob- 
tain such a sum of money ?” 

“ That is your ladyship’s affair. When, by your 
tears and entreaties, you extorted it from me, you as- 
sured me that your embarrassments were temporary, 
and that you would very shortly be able to clear 
yourself.” 

* Yes !—of course !—I said all that is usually said 
to Money-lenders—”’ 

«+ All that may be usually said to Money-lenders 
by fashionable Countesses in distress. But I can 
assure your ladyship, strange as you may think it, 
that there are persons in the world who hold sacred 
the redempton of their honest word, even when 
pledged toa Money-lender !—With respect to the ex- 
treme necessity you urge as a plea for placing in my 
hands your family jewels, I must be permitted to say 
that I have seen your ladyship’s establishment, that 
I have been allowed the honour of entering your la- 
dyship’s drawing-room—very different, I admit, from 
my own,” continued A. O., glancing round the cold, 
wainscoated, unfurnished room, the boards of which 
were covered with a square of discoloured Scotch 
carpet,—‘* but equally far from inspiring me with 
compassion for the destitution of the owner !” 

«* We are bound, in this world, to keep up the de- 
cencies of life, due to our position in society,” inter- 
rupted the Countess, in a hanghty tone. 

*«T thoroughly agree with your ladyship,” was the 
fearless reply of Abednego,—* and it is precisely for 
that reason I have it at heart to see the valuables of 
the Countess of Winterfield removed from the custody 
of a money-lending Jew.” 

His lovely visiter blushed to the temples at this 
unexpected retort, but more in anger than in sorrow. 

«A step lower in the scale of degradation,” calmly 
resumed Abednego, “and they would appear among 
the unredeemed pledges in a pawn-broker’s window. 
Think of the brilliant Countess of Winterfield pre- 
senting herself at Court with duplicates in her 
pocket !”” 

** You presume upon my necessities to insult me 
thus !""—cried the indignant woman, roused by this 
terrible sentence. 

‘* Necessities, Madam, permit me to observe, wholly 
of your owncreation! 1am not unfrequently com- 
pelled to witness the woes of my fellow creatures,— 
ay, even those of your own sex. 





| 


But how different | her engagements. 
is their nature from those of which you complain! | your ladyship,—hoping to move me to pity by the 


throughout the morning,—if you must needs have a 
succession of showy dresses, to enhance your beauty 
to secure these danglers,—if you must needs have 
brilliant equipages to fly about the town,—to wander 
from races to breakfasts,—frem Greenwich parties to 
pic-nies at Ken Wood, (your ladyship perceives that I 
am tolerably well versed in your movements !)— 
have them at other cost than mine !—I have nomoney 
to throw away on the maintenance of your follies.” 

Lady Winterfield started up.—Galled beyond en- 
durance by the humiliations thus inflicted upon her, 
she resolved to obey the harsh injunction of Abed- 
nego, and seex assistance elsewhere. But alas! a 
moment's reflection served to remind her that she 
had already sought it, and in vain ;—that she had no 
resource—no hope—save in the insolent rebuker of 
her faults. She submitted, therefore.—rendered do- 
cile by the iron pressure of necessity. Ina moment 
she subdued her temper, and humbled her pride,— 
reduced to tameness like the beasts of the field, by 
the pangs of privation ! 

“You are most severe upon me,” said she in the 
pretty coaxing voice that none knew better how to 
assume when her purpose needed,—* though per- 
haps not more so than! deserve. But when] assure 
you, that if you persist in refusing me this five hun- 
dred pounds I am utterly ruined—ruined both in for- 
tune and reputation—” 

‘“* My refusal will not render your ladyship a shil- 
ling poorer than you are now. In what way there- 
fore, can you charge me with your ruin?” 

** You will have, at least, exposed it to the world.” 

Abednego shrugged his shoulders. You expose 
yourself, Madam,” said he, **by using snch argu- 
ments !—Once for all, I repeat that you are wasting 
the substance of others, and of your children, merely 
to keep up fa!se appearances in the world. So long 
as you enjoy luxuries which you do not and cannot 
pay for, you are shining at the cost of your coach- 
makers, jewellers, milliners, money-lenders,—the ab- 
ject obligee of humble tradesmen. At this moment 
—woman and Countess as you are—you stand before 
me as an inferior. ‘Though you may be a Countess 
of the realm, and I the vilified A. O., I rise above 
you as capitalist,—I rise above you as a moralist, in 
whose hands you have placed weapons of offence.” 

It was now the turn of Lady Winterfield to shrug 
her shoulders ; but with impatience rather than con- 
tempt. 

** Last week,” resumed Abednego, careless of the 
variations of her countenance,—“ there came hither to 
me a woman young and lovely as yourself, who, 
like yourself, had exceeded _her means, and broken 
She came hither to me, not like 
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sight of her loveliness and her affected despair,—she 
had other arms for the combat; and those arms, Ma- 
dam, prevailed !—To her I assigned thrice the sum 
of her original debt, and at my own instigation.” 

“And of what nature were those arms ?’’—de- 
manded Lady Winterfield, colouring deeply, and by 
casting down her eyes, showing that she was prepared 
for expressions of gallantry and admiration on the 
part of one whom she loathed like a harpy. 

‘It avails little to explain,” replied Abednego, 
with an ill-repressed smile of exultation, as he rose 
from his chair and approached her; and the blood of 
Basil Annesley boiled in his veins, and he pressed 
his knee closer upon the wooden bench, while inclin- 
ing his eyes towards the grated aperture, “for they 
are such as it were, perhaps, unbecoming s0 great a 
lady as the Countess of Winterfield to put to profit.” 

“] am willing to use any arms,—make any con- 


cession,” faltered the fair bankrupt,—a deadly pale- | 


ness succeeding to her previous flush, as she contem- 
plated the growing audacity of the Money-lender. 
Abednego folded his meagre hands carelessly be- 
fore him, and throwing back his head stood contem- 
plating her from headgto foot, with a smile of inde- 
scribable expression. It was impossible to behold a 
more lovely woman; and the Money-lender gazed 
upon her as if taking an appraisement of her charms. 
“The arms to which J alluded, are not at your la- 
dyship’s disposal!” was at length his sarcastic re- 
ply. “For they were tears of genuine remorse for 
an involuntary breach of faith ;—they were the worn 
and haggard looks which labour and want impose 
upon the fairest face.—She was a woman of the peo- 
ple, Madam ;—like you, left young, a widow,—like 
you, with helpless children dependent upon her pru- 
dence. She told me—and her mein attested her ve- 
racity—that for them she had toiled day and night,— 
for them abstained from food and rest. But the out- 


lay that was to set her up in business, (borrowed of | 
one of the agents of A. O.,—and at usurious interest, ) 


was still unrepaid. She was still poor, still insol- 
vent, still needing indulgence; and came hither, like 
the fashionable Countess of Winterfield to beg for 
mercy !”’ 

Greatly relieved, even while writhing under the 
severe lesson imparted by Abednego, the fashionable 
spendthrift gasped for breath. 

“J granted it!’—resumied the harsh admonitor. 
“And I granted her also my respect,—almost my af- 
fection. The old Money-lender soothed her as a fa- 
ther might have done, and sent her home in peace 
and comfort to her children.—Yours, Madam, will 
have less to thank you for!—I will not expose you, 
—I wil! not pursue you with the rigour of the law. 
But I choose to retain in security for the property of 
mine which you have squandered, the diamonds 
pledged to me, to that effect; and without affording 
you another guinea in extension of the Joan,—aware 
that neither that, nor millions, would impede your 
ruin and disgrace.” 

“ Then I am lost!” cried Lady Winterfield, losing 
all self-possession and unable to restrain her tears. 
—* Those precious diamonds—”’ 

«Those diamonds, Madam, you do well to prize,” 
resumed Abednego. 
one who bestowed his heart upon you, confiding in 
the promise of a fair exterior ;—who intrusted his 
honour to you, believing in the truth of your affec- 
tions ;—who, on his dying bed, bequeathed his chil- 
dren to your care, believing that all his love and con- 
fidence could not have been bestowed in vain! You 
do well, therefore, to prize the tokens of his love !— 
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| But, trust me, they are safer in my keeping than in 
| your own!” 

ee But if I can obtain from some other person 
| upon them,”’ persisted the humbled woman, clasp- 
| ing her hands in intercession, while tears streamed 
| wildly down her cheeks,—® a sufficient amount to 
repay you what [ have borrowed, with the addi- 
tional sum needful to repair my shattered affairs ?”’ 
** You cannot !””—interrupted Abednego, “I have 
| weighed them to the uttermost carat; and the most 
| liberal diamond-merchant could not afford you in 
| purchase within fifty pounds of the sum you have 
| received from myself as a loan.—Few better lapi- 
daries in this town than myself!” 

** But if you would permit me to try !”’—persisted 
the lady, half remonstrating, half wheedling. 

**No, Madam!” replied the Money-lender, with 
a significant smile. *‘* You are not to be trusted 
with such valuable property. I could place those 
diamonds in the hands of the poor workwoman of 
whom I spake, with a far more sanguine hope of 
their safe return, than in those of the Right Ho- 
nourable Countess of Winterfield !” 

At that moment, there recurred to the mind of 
Basil Annesley, a vision of this brilliant woman of 
fashion at the sale at Rochester House, laughin 
and talking amid a group of the most distinguished 
noblemen of the day, to whom her smiles conveyed 
rapture, and to whom her merest word was a law. 


“Then nothing remains for me but death!” cried 
the distracted lady, throwing back from her face her 
silken ringlets, intermingled with the filmy drapery 
of Brussels lace attached to her tiny French bonnet. 
—** May you never live to repent, sir, the injury 
you have this day inflicted upon me and mine !” 

** People rarely give up the ghost a day the sooner 
for threats of self-destruction,” replied the unim- 
pressionable Abednego. ‘‘ Your ladyship will, I 
trust, live long,—long enough for retrenchment,— 
long enough for repentance !” 

** Remorseless man!”—cried Lady Winterfield, 
even in the midst of her genuine tears, unable to 
renounce her habitual affectation. ‘* Will nothing 
move your obdurate heart?—Must I implore you 
on my bended knees?—Must I—” 

‘* Spare yourself these exaggerations, Madam,”— 
coolly interposed Abednego. ‘I am too much used 
to listen to the pourings forth of human passion, not 
to decide in a moment what feelings are genuine,— 
what assumed to move my compassion. Want, 
Madam, possesses an iron key to the innermost re- 
cesses of the human heart,—the recesses where 
eloquence lies glowing, like the lava within the 
voleano ;—and that key is often turned in my pre- 
sence. The merchant trembling for his credit,—the 
soldier for his honour,—the husband for the peace 
of his fireside,—mothers who would screen the 
faults of their children,—children tortured by the 
necessities of their parents,—all these, Madam, 
plead to me in turns, and often plead in vain. 
| Judge, therefore,—since I can resist the manly 

struggles of an upright man on the verge of bank- 
| ruptcy,—of a wife agonized by the prospects of an 


or 








** They were the bridal gift of | honourable husband’s imprisonment and shame,— 


whether I am likely to be touched by a few graceful 
attitudes arising from the extortions of a miliner’s 
bill, or the claims of a compounder of fashionable 
| cosmetics ?” 

Lady Winterfield now started up with an indig- 
| nation of wounded pride, far more genuine than her 


| attempts at pathos. 
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“IT was a fool,” cried she, “to expect from a/ tion, a hearty laugh burst from his leathern cheeks, 
Money-lender the sentiments of a man! Do not, | the hollowness of which thrilled to the marrow the 
however, fancy that you will trample upon me with | frame of the warm-hearted young auditor. 
impunity. You may be compelled to restore those| “* Dreadful!””—was the shuddering response of 
jewels by higher authority than mine. My lawyer | Basil to the triumphant laugh of Abednego. But 
assures me you are liable to prosecution for usuri- | before he had time to pronounce his purposed warn- 
ous practices against me ;—my lawyer assures me | ing of the presence of an intruder, the opposite door 
you are far more in my power than I in yours. | was again thrown open; and Annesley felt instantly 
Since you choose to declare war against me, take | revolted by the apprehension that the unfortunate 
the consequences!—I promise you that, with all victim of folly and frivolity might be returning for 
your vulgar effrontery, you shall have the worst | the fruitless renewal of her supplications. It was a 


of it.” |relief to him when the bold-faced clerk entered 
Abednego smiled sarcastically at this sudden | alone. , 
transition {rom the fine lady to the virago. | ‘And what amount of bribe did the pretty fool 


“1 am almost beginning to feel alarmed,*Ma- | offer you by the way, eh! Raffles, to induce you to 

dam,” said he. “Suffer me to ring for your car- | influence me favourably in her behalf ?”"—demanded 
¢riage.—It will be a relief to my terrors, as well as | Abednego, still chuckling. 
to your emotions.” | You seem to have an instinctive insight into 

He rose from his seat as he spoke; and for a| these matters, sir,” said the clerk, with a facetious 
moment, Basil Annesley apprehended that, by one | grin. “Her ladyship offered me ten per cent, if, 
of those éffects of legerdemain, (of which he was | through you or any other Money-lender, I could 
now beginning to be ever in expectation when | effect a levy for her. It was unnecessary to apprize 
dealing with A. 0.,) the host and his visiter might | so fine a lady that it is worth your while to pay 
find it necessary to invade his retreat to secure | me so liberal a salary to be honest, that honesty is 
egress from the house. But it was not so.—j|every way my best policy. Poor soul!—I was 
Scarcely had Abednego touched the bell lying on | almost sorry for her on handing her into the spiry- 
his bureau, when an opposite door was partially looking turn-out waiting for her opposite the compt- 
thrown open, by a brazen-fronted clerk, (having a | ing-house door.” 
pen behind his ear, so admirably fitted to the locality| |“ Keep your pity, my good friend, for worthier 
that it seemed to have come with him into the | objects,” cried the Money-lender, proceeding to sort 
world,) who instantly fixed his hard, light-coloured, | some papers on the table beside him. “I have 
predial eye scrutinizingly on the lady, as though | been giving the foolish woman a lesson she will not 
the habit of officiating for the Money-lender had | easily forget. To no purpose, however—a mere 
endowed him with the power of reading in the | waste of eloquence! The moth will singe her silly 
faces of his clients the success or failure of their | wings again—nay, probably perish in the flame, the 
mission. first opportunity.” 

“See this lady to her carriage, Raffles,” said| ‘‘ Scarcely five-and-twenty, (to judge by her ap- 
Abednego, assuming his usual place at his bureau, | pearance,)’’ cried the confidential clerk,—‘ yet 
with so determined an air of attention to business, | already debased by transactions with the Jews.— 
as conveyed a sentence of dismissal. ‘Her lady-| Itis afflicting! It is positively afflicting.” 
ship is in haste.” “‘ Her ladyship’s bright eyes seem to have wrought 

Too proud to exhibit to a low subordinate, pro- | the charm upon the man, which they had attempted 
bably as impracticable as his employer, the misery | in vain to work upon the master !” cried Abednego, 
gnawing at her heart, Lady Winterfield drew the | with a sneer. ‘ You are growing as soft as a bale 
Brussels lace closer round her face; and, by an/of cotton, Raffles!—Take heed, my man, or you 
habitual impulse of affectation, lifting her silken | will become unfit for youremployment. However, 
pelisse from the ground, as if afraid of contact with | since this cunning hussy seems to have touched 
the vulgar earth, quitted the room, escorted by her | your compassion, you shall even carry her the 
singular esquire; who, throwing open wide the | cheque, by means of which I intend to prevent her, 
folding doors, probably in derision, as if to give | not from flinging herself into the Serpentine, or 
passage to some august personage, revealed to view | buying two penny-worth of ratsbane,—of neither 
beyond, a handsome apartment richly hung with| of which feats she has further purpose than you or 
pictures. It was evident, therefore, to Basil that|I,—but to preserve her already tarnished name 
he was ensconced in the unsuspected issue of some | from becoming as black as such excess of levity on 
substantial residence. Remembering well the sud- | the part of the mother of a family might well render 
den apparition of the Money-lender as if emerging | it. I have intimated to one of her brothers,—a gal- 
from a panel in the wall, when he himself first | lant man, to whom her honour is dear—the mad 
sought him as a client, he doubted not that some | course she is pursuing; and till he arrive in town, 
similar den had enabled Abednego to watch and | am bound to exercise some providence over her 
surprise his actions. Indignant at the idea of this | destinies.” 
treachery, he was not sorry to have retaliated upon| ‘“ You intend then, Sir, to accede to her request 
Osalez, by becoming an unsuspected witness of his | for this further loan?”—said the clerk, evidently 
privacy, before he gave him warning of his involun- | astonished. ‘ You will please to remember, how- 


tary presence in the trap. ever, that I have duly apprized you the security is 
Scarcely had the door closed upon the Countess, | already exceeded.” 
when, flinging down the pen by which he had sig-| “I know it—I know it! Curse the security! 


nified his decree of dismissal, he resumed his place | Have I not security twice as sterling in her dread 
in his arm-chair, throwing himself back into it with | of exposure ?” 

an expansion of self-indulgence, as if luxuriating| “ But if she have not the means of paying, how- 
in the idea of the torture he had been inflicting — | ever much exposed ?” 

Rubbing his withered hands with an air of exulta-' “Her family have. The pledge of a name such 
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as hers is as good as diamonds or gold-dust. 
at what are you grinning, sir?” 

“At the idea of all the invectives so uselessly 
wasted by the Countess, between this chamber and 
her carriage.” 

« Ay!—I can imagine the torrent of abuse she 
let forth against poor A.O. The way with them 
all !—Unless one consent to be fleeced like the rest 


But 


of their creditors, one becomes dog, curmudgeon, | 
| ginning to affect compunctions of conscience about 


robber, Jew! The poor initials of A. O. have been 
made the object of more execrations, I suspect, 
than any other combination of the letters of the al- 
phabet.” 

“« But surely, sir, since you intended to oblige her, 
you might have spared her the terrible moments of 
suspense she has had to undergo.” 

«* And the sermon that preceded it,eh? No, no, 
Raffles! It is because I intended to rescue her out 
of the jaws of perdition, that I had the courage to 
reprove. I am too cruel, eh, to these young and 
tender sinners? I tell you, it were as reasonable 
to tax the surgeon with cruelty who amputates 
some gangrened limb to preserve the life of a pa- 
tient. But enough of this. Let her have her 
money before five o’clock. By the way, cash the 
cheque I have written, as you go along the Strand, 
—which will secure her from the humiliation of 
presenting the draught of a Money-lender. She 
will attribute my relenting, of course, to the elo- 
quence rung out of you by the influence of her 
proffered ten per cent. Ha! ha! ha!—Better so! 
it would be the ruin of me if I got the reputation 
of being chicken-hearted. By the way, you have 
given instructions, I hope, to Cognovit, to proceed 
against the old Viscount?” 

**T have, sir.” 

«* And to make out a writ against—” 

Basil Annesley now shouted so loudly as to dis- 
turb the equanimity of both the Money-lender and 
his clerk, for he had no wish to pry more exten- 
sively into such transactions as he foresaw were 
about to be disclosed. 

“Who the deuce is in the pigeon-hole?" de- 
manded Abednego. 

‘It is certainly not the voice of Zebedee !’’—re- 
plied Raffles ;—and before Basil could reiterate his 
signal, part of the wall seemed to recede beside 
him; the moveable panel, dividing the trap from 
the council-chamber of the Money-lender, being 
withdrawn. . 

The confidential clerk instantly collared the 
skulking stranger. 

“« Your pistols, sir, your pistols!’ shouted Raf- 
fles to his superior,—* ’tis some housebreaker,— 
some burglar. I have him fast!” 

‘Loose him again then,—and thank your stars 
that your noisy zeal has not tempted me into shoot- 
ing through the head one but for whose aid you 
would have been now thrown masterless on 
the world!” cried Abednego, who, having snatched 
a pistol from his bureau and confronted the open 
panel, instantly descried through the doubtful light, 
that it was no other than the young guardsman, 
who was struggling in the grasp of his deputy. 

**[ have sought you in many strange places, Mr. 
Osalez,” observed Basil, calmly stepping into the 
room, on finding himself released, “ and found you 
sometimes in others equally strange, where your 
presence was wholly unlooked-for. On the present 
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at your own desire,—I swear to you that I knew 
not, when I was thrust into yonder disgraceful cell, 
to what sort of a retreat | was proceeding.” 

** No need of an oath to confirm your statement!” 
replied A. O., not in the slightest degree embarrass- 
ed; “since, unless favoured by the pass-key of one 
of my agents, it had been impossible for you to 
wind your way into one of the most secret of my 
places of resort. Nevertheless, since you are be- 


visiting the den of a Money-lender, it may not be 
amiss to remind you that, once upon a time, a cer- 
tain Mr. Basil Annesley—”’ 

* Visited, on asimilar errand, a certain A. O. ¥”’ 
replied the involuntary spy. ‘* But I came not 
then as a friend,—I came not, as now, to—” 

“You came then, PpREcisELY upon the same 
errand as now!” retorted Abednego, firmly. “ You 
came, and come in the hopes of benefitting Verelst. 
Nay, wherefore deny it?—Can you exhibit a better 
passport to my regard than solicitude for the welfare 
of my sister’s family ?” 

The astonished clerk lost for a moment his pro- 
fessional air of callous effrontery, in utter amaze- 
ment,—first, at hearing the old Money-lender ad- 
dress, in a tone of affectionate interest, a well- 
dressed young man of Basil’s manner and appear- 
ance; and secondly, at an avowal of kinsmanship 
with any mortal living on the part of A. O., whom 
he had hitherto regarded as an insulated being—a 
sort of mysterious automaton composed of gold 
and arithmetic, who was equally fikely to have 
emerged from the Great Pyramid or from St. Gile’s 
Charity School,’so utterly disconnected did he ap- 
peur from the ordinary associations of life. It was 
highly mortifying to the astonished and inquisitive 
Raffles, when, a moment afterwards, Abednego 
signified his desire to be alone with bis handsome 
young visiter; and, apparently on his guard against 
the habits of duplicity he had inculcated into his 
subordinates, followed him gravely across the 
dining-room as he retreated, and carefully locked 
the door upon him after his departure ; an unmis- 
takeable signal, in that mysterious establishment, 
that no possible emergency, short of the house 
being on fire, was to entitle the people of the Mo- 
ney lender to intrude upon his privacy. __ 

“And now,” said Abednego, after returning to 
the room, and reinstalling himself in his sanctum, 
‘seat yourself, I entreat, and let us have a few 
minutes’ unmolested conversation.” 

“Excuse me,” replied Basil, glancing through 
the still open panel along the dark corridor,—* I 
have left my horse yonder in the street, under the 
care of an utter stranger—” 

** Under the care of one of my confidential agents, 
or you would not be here!” retorted Abednego. 
‘Fear nothing! Zebedee has something of a taste 
for horse-flesh. It was him I employed to seize 
the Duke of Rochester’s stud at Newmarket. The 
fellow will take good care of your hack.” 

So saying, he closed the panel by a spring, and 
came and sat himself down over against Basil, ia 
the arm-chair in which he had mused so exultingly 
after the departure of the Countess of Winterfield. 
But with his usual tact of discrimination, he in- 
stantaneously discerned the unfavourable impres- 
sion made on the young man by the scene he had 
recently witnessed. Young Annesley was cold, 


occasion, I had no intention of becoming a spy | unexpansive, uncordial—neither disposed to receive 
upon your actions. Though in search of you and ' with applause the biting jests of his companion, 
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nor to listen with respect to his homilies. The | beguiled him into a capitulation of conscience. By 
open hearted soldier seemed resolved to demonstrate | his conversion, he turned, of course, against him- 
his consciousness of being in the company of a/ self the hands and hearts of his own people. He 
professional Money-lender. made enemies of kith and kin. All those in whose 
For some minutes, Abednego attempted to} veins his blood was flowing soon proved, to him 
wrestle with this sudden mistrust; but finding all! and to the world, that those kindred drops were 
his efforts to raise a smile or command attention | converted to the bitterness of gall. Had he not a 
abortive, he suddenly burst forth into a more | right, however, to conclude that the church to 
genuine strain. whose bosom he had betaken himself, would strive 
“I see how it is!” cried he. ‘I have lost your | to heal the wounds inflicted by their malice? Had 
regard,—I have lost your friendship. The warm | he not cause to believe, that the newly converted 
interest of a young heart like yours fell like dew | Christian would be, by Christians Christianly en- 
upon my old age, reviving feelings I had never ex- | treated ? 
pected to find re-existent in my withered heart; and| ‘It was not so. In Cadiz where he abided, the 
already the fountain is dried up,—the desert again | people were at that time illiteral bigots; and to the 
parched. Master as I am of millions, that first | end of his days, my grandfather’s sumptuous man- 
spontaneous impulse of human sympathy towards | sion was pointed out by the populace as that of 
me, I prized above them all !—And now, you hate | ‘ Osalez the Jew.” Had he embraced the Catholic 
me !—I see it in your face,—I hear itin your voice, | faith, the case might have been different. But the 
or rather in your silence!—Do not deny it,—Basil | burnt offerings of his zeal smoked not on the altars 
Annesley, you are on the verge of loathing and | of their cathedral,—and they consequently persisted 
despising the unfortunate A. O.!”” in opprobriating him as ‘ Osalez the Jew!’ 
* Unfortunate !”’ reiterated Basil, with a smile. ** Of that time I remember nothing! My grand- 
** Ay! most unfortunate!” reiterated Abednego. | father died soon afier I saw the light;—but I re- 
“* A victim from his birth—before his birtli,—a fore- | member overhearing legendary whisperings by our 
doomed outcast,—n predestined paria,—a—”’ fireside, betwixt his venerable widow and my father, 
“ Pause for a moment, Mr. Osalez,” interposed | of the times when, on any occasion of popular 
Basil. “Far be it from me to surprise the secrets | tumult, it became essential to conciliate the popu- 
of your prison-heuse. Reflect, I entreat, before | lace by prodigal benefactions, lest they should attack 
you enter into rash confidences which you may be | and spoliate in the harbour or on the quays the 
hereafter disposed to repent!”? vessels or merchandize of ‘ the Jew of Cadiz.’ 
“No!” cried the Money-lender, his countenance} ‘‘ Was this rational? Has not the God of Chris- 
evincing tokens of uncontrollable emotion. ‘The | tians expressly declared, that there is more joy in 
time is come!—lI feel that I cannot support the | Heaven over the sinner that repenteth, than over 
withering weight of your contempt. I must speak | the ninety and nine just persons who need no re- 
or die!—I must vindicate myself. Let there be, at| pentance? And which, I pray you, hath done 
feast, one human being entitled to examine and | more for the Christian church,—the man who 
dispassionately judge the real pesition and provoca- | sacrifices the love of kindred, and the predilections 
uons of Abednego Osalez. and belief of his ancestors, to cling to the Cross— 
“ In that name, Basil, consists the secret of my | or he to whom a lukewarm faith is transmitted by 
destinies!”—resumed the Money-lender, after a| his forefathers, who accepts it unexamined, yet 
pause,—* for it is that of—a Jew! —incontestibly | prospers under the green olive groves of ecclesiasti- 
that of a Jew. Comport myself as 1 may, in ac- | cal protection, while the Jewish neophyte is com- 
cordance with all the Christian Canons,—though I | pelled to drag as a burthen in the dust, the galling 
may fear Gon and love my neighbour as myself— | weight of that Cross, which he hath voluntarily an 
nay, though, as St. Paul hath it, I give my body to | zealousy adopted ? 
be burned,—what profiteth to me?—I bearaJewish| ‘Again I ask, Basil Annesley, is this rational? 
name !—My patronymic smells of the Synagogue! | But when was the population of a priest-ridden 
Sema Sens tuandicaiennndheeatl avoucheth | country ever rational? My father, who, at his 
it, and who is to gainsay the world? Opinion—| mother’s desire, had been educated in her native 
vulgar opinion ! hath placed me among the children | country, was deeply affected by the mistrust and 
of Israel! Basil Annesley,—such is the influence | evil dealing. In England, therefore, did he linger, 
that hath overmastered the impulses of nature,— | even after his education was completed. In Eng- 
such is the social tyranny that hath made me what | land, did he love, and wed, and become a father ; 
Iam! nor was it till after my birth, that the sudden death 
* Listen to my story! of his father compelled him to return to Cadiz. 
«I was born,—as Verelst has probably informed | Fain would he, from that moment, have extricated 
you,—the only son of a wealthy merchant of Cadiz, | himself from commercial life,—realized his pro- 
trading with the whole commercial world, but | perty, and established himself permanently in the 
chiefly with England,—my mother, and my father’s | land of religious freedom and scientific enlighten- 
mother, being alike natives of that country. It|ment. But it was impossible! His capital was so 
was, in fact,on the marriage of my grandfather | widely diffused,—his foreign connexions (espe- 
with a young Protestant of honourable extraction, | cially with the English colonies in the East) were 
a countrywoman of your own, that he renounced | of so widely spreading a nature,—that the remain- 
the church of his forefathers,—thereby entitling | der of his life was expended in attempting to destroy 
himself to all the charities and indulgences of the | the root of these ramifications, in order to abjure 
Christian faith. His recantation was an act of | the merchant craft. ; 
pure convictions for my grandfather, rich asa Doria| ‘‘ Nothing more heart-gnawing than the bitter- 
or a Medici, was a man of spirit and intelligence ; | ness engendered by consciousness of a defeated 
and even the passion he had conceived for the! purpose. Osalez—‘the son of a Jew,’—though 
daughter of an English admiral, would not have | the wealthiest citizen in Cadiz, while his vessels 
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were hailed in every port of Europe, and while his; “The haughty boy was destined to a rough les- 
voice decreed the existence of plenty or famine for| son! Shall I ever forget that first week at Eton !— 
hundreds of thousands,—was a miserable man. | shall I ever outlive the recollection of the swelling 
The corn, wine, and oil, in his rich warehouses | heart with which I nightly retired to my pillow, 
conveyed no food to his soul. In Spain,—in | after hearing reiterated around me the opprobrious 
Catholic Spain,—he seemed to stand aloof from the | ery of—‘ Abednego the Jew!’ In the course of 
community, as his father had done before him. He | the first day, not one of my young school-mates 
became a widower; and not the poorest of his| but had inquired after my brothers, Shadrach and 
brother merchants would have been content to be- | Meshech.—The bed I was moistening with my 
stow his daughter in marriage upon ‘the son of | tears was called the burning fiery furnace ;—and 
Osalez the Jew!’ not a morsel of my food but was embittered by 

** Again I ask you, Basil Annesley, was this | offers of a slice of pork, or other savoury meats the 
rational? My poor father fancying that in Eng-| object of Jewish abomination.—At length I turned 
land,—liberal England,—such prejudices were un-| upon my persecutors. Like other badgered school- 
admitted, still looked forward. The time would | boys, I tried, in the first instance, the force of my 
come, he fancied, when he should find a successor | puny arm, and fought, and was first beaten in the 
rich enough to undertake his speculations, and in-| ring, and then chastised for having fought! I bore 
vest millions in his vast undertakings; ‘and then, | all bravely; because my triumphs as a scholar 
my boy,’ was ever and ever his cry, ‘then will I | already afforded me a prospect of humiliating my 
set up my staff in the happiest and freest country | adversaries with the force of higher weapons.—I 
in the world. England is the land of commerce. | felt greatness struggling within me.—My aspiring 
There the origin of our opulence will be respected; | soul resolved to raise itself above the level of the 
and the estates, in the purchase of which I intend | gibbering lordlings by whom I was despised.— 
to sink the greater portion of my capital, will give | “They shall hear of me yet—they shall feel me 
you a stake in the country entitling you to a voice | yet!’ was the inward suggestion that spurred on 
in its legislation. You shall have a seat in Parlia-| my lagging scholarship, tll I became an object of 
ment, Abednego! With your talents, and the edu- | general wonder; my English verses, my proficiency 
cation that is to perfect them, you may achieve | as a Grecian, being equally themes of praise. The 

ublic distinction, and become the founder of an| masters began to cite me among themselves as a 
onourable family. I could almost wish now that | youth of singular promise, likely to distinguish him- 
I had bestowed on you at your baptism a name | self in public life. Then came the habitual re- 
. Savouring less of the repellent origin of our ancient | joinder—‘ Poor fellow!—with such abilities, it is a 
house. But when you were christened, the old | thousand pities he should be a Jew.-—‘ But he is 
man my father was yet alive; and I shrunk from | not a Jew—neither he nor his parents!’ was the 
inflicting a pang upon his warm heart by appearing | indignant retort of the head master.—‘ Impossible! 
ashamed of the name he had inflicted on myself,— | —the name !—** Abednego Osalez !””—Besides, look 
which was his own, and that of the father of his| in his face,—only look at his face !—Eyes,—fea- 
father. To the unlucky appellative of Abednego I | tures,—hair,—there is Jew impressed in every 
have been myself indebted for half the odium at- | lineament!’ 
tached in Cadiz to ‘the son of Osalez the Jew.’| “The first time remarks of this description 
Nevertheless, whenever that title of reprobation| reached my ear, I recalled to mind, with bitter 
meets my ear, I think of my father’s grey hairs, | consciousness, the air of sadness sometimes over- 
and am content;—so may it be with yourself! | spreading my father’s countenance, as he gazed on 
Should you ever have to smart under its contume-| my own. Often, when addressed by his parasites 
lious application, recall to mind the motives of your | with laudations of my personal beauty, I had heard 
parents, and be patient. him murmur, while they were admiring the Orien- 

‘Such, Basil, were the views of this excellent tal fire of my eyes, or glossy blackness of my hair, 
man in affording me what is esteemed the first of |‘ Would, would that he had inherited the northern 
English educations,—at a public school, and the | fairness of his poor mother! am face may prove 
university. He could bear to part with me; for he | a disastrous portion for that noble boy !'"—Prophetic 
was again wedded, and the father of a little girl, | words, Basil,—as the taunts of my school-mates, 
whom he had piously named Rachael, after the | and more polished irony of my college companions, 
custom of his family. soon taught me to my cost !— 

«I was a smart and forward boy. From my in-| “Still, though wounded and smarting, I was not 
fancy I had received in my father’s house that best|desperate—I hated my name,—I detested my 
of schooling, the society of the wise and liberal. origin,—as the source of unjust aspersions; but I 
The table of the rich Osalez was open to all that | did not yet hate the world—Just as my father and 
was enlightened or distinguished in his native city; | grandfather had said, in extenuation of the scoffs 
—the Grand Hidalgos, whom it was so often in his | and mistrusts of Cadiz,—‘ These people are igno- 
power to oblige,—the Archbishop,—the Governor, | rant and priest-ridden; their insolence merits only 
—the Commandant,—the noblest and best in the | our pity !’—did I say in my turn,—‘ Why heed the 
place. The appointments and entertainments of | sarcasms of boys and striplings ?—The award that 
our house were sumptuous as those of the mer-|is to determine my position in life must be pro- 
ehant-princes of Italy; and to what level will not/ nounced by men and women !’—But of the spell 
the meanness of empty pride descend, for the indul- | included in that latter word, Basil, little did I then 

nce of its sensual pleasures!—I quitted Spain for | know to estimate the power !—At Oxford, politics 

ngland with the impression that we were a great | became my favourite study. The burning ambition 
and powerful family; and that I should find else- | of my soul was to distinguish myself in Parliament. 
where, the consideration and obsequiousness I had | I doubt whether the most fervent patriot ever panted 
met with from the guests and dependents of my | with fonder desire for an occasion of serving his 
father. country, than I for the honours of senatorial re- 
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nown. I was convinced that on the walls of the | efface from our hereditary nature, would permit. I 
House of Commons hung the escutcheon of my | was admired,—flattered,—followed,—nay, fancied 
future ennoblement.—It was there I had to win the | myself beloved !”»—— 
laurels destined to replace the absence of an here-| ‘And why not?” said Basil Annesley, courte- 
ditary coronet;— ously, fancying that his excited companion paused 
| for the encouragement of a kindly word. 

“* Why nor ?—Because my name was Abednego, 

«* Never, fora moment, did I mistrust the strength | —and because I looked like a Jew !—Listen, Basil! 
of my own powers.—Like the Pythoness, I was|—I had won the highest honour of the university ; 
conscious of the divinity within me. I felt myself | and before entering the Parliamentary career, to 
to be master of my own destinies, and, through | which, at that period, money secured the entrée, I 
them, of the opinion of the world.—It was my am-| thought it my duty to visit my father. Would I 
bition only to raise myself to the level of my fellow- | could adequately describe the rapture with which 
creatures; to redeem myself from unmerited oblo-| he welcomed me, and the pride he took in my pro- 


There, either I must live, or have no life! 


quy. The desire to set my foot upon the neck of 
mankind arose in later life. As, yet, I dreamed 
only of what appeared easy of achievement: and, 
so long as the illusion lasted, was at peace with my- 
self, and with the world! 

** The covert insults that sometimes assailed me, 
fell unnoticed on my ear—The name I was about 
to create for myself, would soon, I fancied, oblite- 
rate that of Abednego Osalez! 

** Alas'—how should I have shuddered—how 
recoiled with horror—had any one, at that period, 
presumed to predict to me the humiliating career 
of the future A. O.!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ir was not till after a pause of some minutes 
during which the irritation of the Money-lender 
appeared somewhat soothed by the syinpathy and 
interest menifested in his recital by his young com- 
panion, that he resumed, in a less excited tone and 
raanner. 

“« Mankind are more what they are made by man- 
}ind than what they are made by their Creator!” 


ficiency!—Would you could have seen the pas- 
sionate admiration of my poor little sister, and the 
— kindness of my stepmother !—In that house- 
1old, more splendid than almost any of those I had 
left in London, I was a demi-god! 

**T would fain pass over that epoch of my life!” 
said Abednego, in a lower voice. “The reminis- 
cences it must awaken, may possibly expose me as 
a weakling in your eyes. Nevertheless, to enable 
you to judge my cause,—all—all must be disclosed. 

“It was winter, Basil. Leaving my hunters at 
the disposal of my shallow friends, 1 hurried to 
Cadiz, at a season when its climate is peculiarly 
grateful; and, after long immurement in the murky 
realm of Great Britain, dear, indeed, was my delight 
in the softness of that southern atmosphere, and the 
fragrance of its long-forgotten orange bloom. Till 
then, I had not imagined the intensity of enjoyment 
which pleasures so purely physical can impart, 
But they were not purely physical!—I enjoyed 
them so keenly, only because | shared them with 
another,—another—young, fair, noble, generous,— 
already dear, and soon to become dearer than my 
life! 

“ The family of an English nobleman was pass- 
ing the winter at Cadiz, for the benefit of the health 





said Osalez. “The wolf is ferocious because hunted 


of an only son, who was supposed to inherit a con- 


“rom a whelp. The snake turns upon you because | sumptive tendency. One of his lordship’s daugh- 


pou disturb and pursue it. The child grows surly, 
svecause unjustly coerced. But, above all, man 





ters—one ofthis three daughters—” _ ’ 
Again Abednego paused ; and Basil Annesley, in 


mecomes unjust and cruel, because pursued with | spite of his eager and growing interest in the narra- 
¢ruelty and injustice by his brother man.—I was | tive, had the forbearance to entreat him once more 
ovrn, imbued with the original sin of human nature: | to desist from his painful task. But at that sugges- 


y2t certain am I that there were notle purposes in 
ey soul, which the scorn of my fellow-creatures 
eonverted into wickedness. The germ of goodness 
vas there; but, watered with poison, it brought 
‘arth deadly fruits! 

“ Full of eagerness,—full of trust in myself and 
thers, I entered into life. My father made me a 
plendid allowance,—an allowance doubling that of 


tion, Abednego resumed his firmness. 

“ Till my arrival at home,” said he, as if assum- 
ing a so ae mastery over his emotions,— 
“these people—these noble exiles, had been over- 
come with ennui. With the exception of her to 
whom I have alluded, not one of the family was 
mentally endowed to find satisfaction in the mere 
beauties of nature, or the attractions of a strange 





ae richest nobleman at the university ; and though | country. Both father and sisters repined after the 
tis told against me in one sense, by the perpetual | pleasures of the fashionable world ; hungering and 


ritation of ‘ The rich Osalez—rich—rich as a Jew!’ 
—it enabled me to confer obligations ensuring me 
xosts of fashionable associates. For them I was 
vnly ‘ Osalez,’—Osalez who had such famous 
aunters, such capital wine, and such a knowing 
turricle always at the service of his friends ;—and 
o be my friend was consequently the pretension of 
aalf my acquaintance. Those who delighted to 
dine and drive with me, or rather for me, introduced 
me to their families ; and by degrees I became (on 
sufference, though I little suspected it) a favoured 
guest in the beau monde.—I was happy, young, 
nandsome,—as handsome as the Jewish physiogno- 
my, which my grandfather’s conversion could not 
Dec., 1842.—Musium 104 


thirsting for news of society,—the gossip of the 
clubs--the frivolities of aristocratic life ;—they wel- 
|comed me, therefore, with delight. The splendid 
pentertainments of my father, to whom his lordship 
|had brought letters of introduction as to the first 
merchant of the city, and in one of whose mansions 
he was domiciled, assumed a new charm in their 
eyes. They were constantly in the society of my 
stepmother, who was a pleasing and accomplished 
woman; and I,—I who appeared to belong to a 
world which, as regarded Cadiz, had hitherto been 
exclusively their own,—was admitted into their 
circle as a familiar and honoured guest. 

“ How I loved her, Basil Annesley, that young- 
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est and fairest daughter of the house,’’—resumed ! 
Abednego, after a short pause,—* it matters not | 
now to relate! How she loved me, my utmost 
rotestations would scarcely entitle you to believe! | 
Ve were of one mind—one heart! So short was | 
our acquaintance ere it ripened into love, and soon 
into intensest passion, that it were fruitless ‘to 
detail its progress. We were constantly together. | 
At the opera,—in morning promenades,—in marine 
excursions, the wealth and influence of my father | 
in the city enabled me to enhance and secure their 
enjoyments; while the presence of the woman of | 
my heart sufficed solely to my own. What a dream 
it was!—what joy—what madness! Restrained, | 
however, by the presence of her sisters, and, even 
at her tender age, conscious that [ should be an un- 
acceptable suitor to her haughty father, she was the 
first to propose clandestine meetings. The gardens 
of our two mansions nearly adjoined ; and favoured 
by the climate, we met, as Southern lovers do, by 
stealth and in the quiet moonlight ;—met often, and 
parted undiscovered. She was already my plighted 
wife. Itneeded only her father’s sanction to make 
her mine for ever! By her own desire, however, 
my formal demand for her hand was still delayed. 

** Your great riches,’ said she, ‘ may something 
avail to smooth down the difficulties likely to arise on 
the part of my family.—Still, I foresee that your 
Jewish name and origin will form an obstacle all but 
insuperable. Render that name renowned, dearest 
Osalez, and half the difficulty will be overcome. 
Distinguish yourself in parliament. Even as con- 
tact with the divinity converted a gibbet into the em- 
blem of salvation, the instincts of genius consecrate 
with distinction the most ignominious origin. Come 
to my father to claim my hand as one who has com- 
manded the applause of senates, and he will not pre- 
sume to treat you with the disdain ] apprehend !’ 

** Stung by even the hint of scornful entreatment, 
my wounded pride stimulated me to fresh exertions; 
nay, gave me courage to bid her farewell, with a view 
to a speedier and more auspicious meeting. The fa- 
mily was to be in England early in the summer. By 
that time, I doubted not that opportunity would pros- 
per all I meditated. ‘The parliamentary agent em- 
ployed by my father’s London solicitors had made 
arrangements for my coming forward for a Govern- 
ment borough, on the creation of a batch of peers, 
whose patents were already in progress. 

* 'T'o London, therefore, [ hastened ; sustained even 
in the anguish of parting from an object engrossing 
every feeling of my heart and soul, by the ardent de- 
sire to render myself worthy, or rather prove myself 
worthy of pretending to her hand. Not a moment 
did I mistrust my own powers. ‘The University had 
fixed its imprimatur on my scholarship ; and already 
the eyes of many were upon me. All I needed, to 
acquire a position in society, was the passport which 
parliamentary distinction, more especially at the pe- 
riod of a National crisis, such as was then imminent, 
rarely fails to confer. 

* But alas!—the borough offered to me for pur- 
chase, by the inertness or incapacity of my agent, 
slipped through our hands ;—and bitter was my dis- 
appointment on finding that a week’s delay at Cadiz 
conceded to the prayers of that beloved being at the 
moment of bidding her farewell, had been fatal to our 
prospects. So far from realizing the promises I had 
made her, she would find me on her retarn to Eng- 
land the same obscure individual who had quitted 
her; and perhaps hear me rejected by her proud fa- 
ther as ‘ the grandson of Osalez the Jew !’ 














| dare thé contest. 
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“Distracted by this apprehension, and still more 
by the idea that, should | want courage to make the 
attempt, some more appropriate match might present 
itself, which the jealousy of her sisters (with whom 
she was no favourite, because the favourite of all the 
world beside) would induce his lordship to press 
upon her acceptance, I resolved to leave no effort un- 
attempted, however rash, to accomplish my purpose. 


| At that moment, the sudden death of one of the mem- 


bers for a Cathedral town, prospered my views. 
Aware that my father would consider no expenditure 
excessive which served our ends, I determined to 
With money—eloquence—an un- 
blemished character,—the chances seemed most au- 
spiciously in my favour. So, at least, I was assured 
by the solicitors, whose sole object in my election 
was the augmentation of their bill. They advised 
me to hurry down to L , on the assurance of hav- 





| ing smoothed my way to the hustings. 


“‘Never shall I forget the elation of my spirits 
during that journey! I rejoiced at having declined 
the attendance of the men of business who had pro- 
posed bearing me company. For Hope was my compa- 
nion by the way—promising all that can make glad 
the heart of youth,—a happy home,—a blessed, beau- 
teous, loving wife,—and when tempted forth from 
my glad fireside, the esteem and honour of my fel- 
low-men. 

“Such were my feelings and aspirations, Basil, 
when, on a bright and sun-shiny afternoon, I entered 
L ! AsI approached the city, the aspect of its 
population seemed to possess a peculiar interest in 
my eyes; as the people for whom I was about to ex- 
ercise the first flow of my intellects and human chari- 
ties. ‘They were about to be entrusted to my care, 
asa fold toa shepherd ;—the constituency over whose 
welfare | was to be the providence. Do you yet 
know enough of the world, young sir, to appreciate 
the absurdity—the vulgarity, of such generous emo- 
tions ?”” 

The eager narrator had now worked himself anew 
into his former excitement ; and the low and mourn- 
ful voice in which, as with a plaintive organ-stop, he 
had been describing his felicitous dream of early love, 
gradually gave place to harsh and abrupt impetu- 
osity. 

“Well, sir! I entered the city !’’ he resumed.— 
“You have probably witnessed the triumphal entries 
of candidates on such flattering occasions? Laurels, 
ribbons, largesses to the populace, feasting junketing, 
music, clamour,—all that money can concede or ex- 
tort from the venal energies of popular nature. Those 
men of mind, whom we fondly call the people, gave 
me back with interest the huzzas I had purchased. 
But on entering the market-place, Basil, and con- 
fronting the opposition party, the first object that met 
my eyes was my own effigy roasting in the midst of 
a burning fiery furnace; surrounded with placards 
of * What Christian will dare to vote for Abednego the 
Jew ?—* No circumcision !’—* Now Barabbas was 
a robber !’—with pork griskins stuck on poles,—and 
every other insulting emblem, supposed to be abhor- 
rent to my imputed faith! 

“| was irritated,—but nothing further. Conscious 
of the inapplicability of these whips and scorns of 
vulgar derision, the usual implement of the hustings. 
I conceived that nothing would be easier than to un- 
deceive the population of L . In almost every 
great assemblage reason preponderates: and having 
in my speech, on the first day’s poll, uttered the most 
solemn denial of my imputed Judaism, and appealed 
to the support of the ecclesiastical interest of the city, 
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to which I conscientiously pledged my own, I fancied | less prejudice you have described did not pursue 


the mischief overcome. | you ?”’—demanded Annesley, deeply interested, yet 
‘“* My eloquence madea manifest sensation. I was | almost alarmed by the vehemence of his companion. 
cheered by the people, and encouraged by the gen- | «“ Even in parliament, sir,” resumed Abednego, in 


try.—But during the night my adversaries got up a| amore subdued tone,—‘even in the parliament of 
further storm of insult. Placards representing Shy- | | liberal England,—enlightened England,—I was still 
lock, with the knife and scales in his hand, preparing | ‘ Osalez the Jew?—T hey went “further, these up- 
to cut off the pound of flesh, greeted me on emerging | right legislators, than the bigots of Cadiz. With 
from my inn, intermingled with representation of the | them I was not the son of the Jew,—but the Jew. 
martyrdom of little St. Hugh, (whose tomb, unfortu- | Though admitting me to be, by extraction, a Span- 
nately, graced the adjoining cathedral,) the legend of | iard—by birth an Englishman—by faith, a Protest- 
whose barbarous murder by ‘the Jew’s daughter,’ | ant, I was still ‘Osalez the Jew !"—My name and 
was roared round the hustings bya score of stentorian | face avouched it; and are not a name and face au- 
voices. Every time I opened my lips to address the | thentic evidence in any other spot of earth than a 
multitude, I was interrupted with court of justice When I spoke well in the House, 
As it fell cut ens helider —it was ‘well enough for aJ EW ;’ when ill—‘ what 
Small lid fall could be expected ofaJew? —The measures | advo- 
mall rain did fall, ; " rag 
cated were stigmatized by the press, as brought for- 
| ward under the protection of the Jews;—and the 
accursed in my ears ! | whole repertory of waggish and vulgar jocularity was 
“The bigotry of Cadiz was pale and tame, in | unloosed against me every time I opened my lips! 

short, compared with that of the cathedral town!—| ‘I was “almost maddened !—Had I entered my 
Suffice it, that after throwing away thousands of public career at a maturer period of life, I should have 
pounds, I lost my election—and far more than my, known how to repress such sneers, or how to retort 
election—my trust in the justice of mankind, nay, the | upon my scorners. But] wasa boy. The generous 
justice of Providence itself. | impulses of youth were warm within me. Writhing 
“] ask you again, Basil Annesley, was it rational | | undera sense of injustice, I lost my temper. I some- 
that I should be thus reviled and rejected,—untried, | times spoke vilely, and then, indeed, was the cry re- 

—unheard,—and a bc ooby Squire preferred in my | | doubled, that ‘The second Daniel had broken down.’ 
place, simply because some wag had written on the | — But, then, what could be expected of a man with 

walls previous to my nomination—** What is your | such a name as Abednego ” =f ; 
name?’ *Abednego!’—* Who gave you that name ?” ** A sarcastic member of the Opposition, whose wit 
‘The high priest of the synagogue, in my baptism !” | was armed as the stings of asps, attacked me one 
“A thousand crushing thoughts came crowding | night in reply, upon an effective speech on the Corn- 
into my soul when I re-entered London the following | laws, by which I had commanded the attention of 
day. ‘L was defeated; and the bitterness of a defeat- | the House, with the sneer that—‘ he was aware that 
the honourable member’s namesake and predecessor 


ed candidate is proverbial. But never did defeat n ; ' 
convey, like mine, extinction of every prospect of dis- | WS memorable in scripture history through the per- 


tinctic on—every hope of earthly happiness, Parlia- | secutions ofa king who fed on 2rass ; but it did not 
ment was the Promethean torch that was to endow | follow that the Abednego of modern times was to be- 
me with vitality ;—and the living spark was quenched! | come famous by his association with Corn.’—The 
“It was, then, Basil, then that, for the first time, I House was convulsed with laughter at this sorry 
learnt to appreciate the value of Money !—In place | Jest; and the laugh of parliament burns as with the 
of the Providence I was beginning to mistrust, the | Caustic Impress of the branding-iron. ‘The morning 
Molten Calf became my cop !—I said not to myself, | P@pers enlarged upon the pleasantry,—which was 
like Lucifer, ‘ Evil be thou my good !"—but ‘Gold be | echoed by all the underlings of the press ; and before 
thou my guardian ange! For the solicitors, by I had been three months j in the House of Commons, 
whose inaptitude I had been so il) supported, now | instead of commanding the attention due to my abili- 
whispered in my ear, that perhaps they might still ties and good faith, I had become a laughing- stock as 
be able to purchase a seat; and this time they so far | ‘ Corn-law Abednego! F ; ‘ 
redeemed their word, that, within a fortnight from the| “ Still, there was comfort in perspective. The 
silvery whisper reaching my ear, a spendthrift lord- | Woman I loved was too true, too good, too fond, to 
ling had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds,—the cre- be influenced by the voice of vulgar derision. SHE 
dit side of my banker's book was lessened by an item | knew that I was neither a Jew, nor the son of a 
of five thousand pounds—and Abednego Osalez took Jew. SuHe knew that my educauon had been 
his seat in the House of Commons. liberal,—my habits of life luxurious; and the low- 
“ And now, Basil, now, my way seemed clear be-| bred citations regarding Monmouth Street and 
fore me!—I wasa member of the most enlightened | Duke’s Place over her, at least, could have little 
legislative assembly in the world, and my reputation | influence. Even if her father should refuse me 
was in the keeping of the free press of the land of li- | her hand, she, my tender, faithful, trusting love, 
berty. Forests of laurels seemed shooting up before | could not recall the gift of her heart. ; 
me. I anticipated fame,—I anticipated popularity,; ‘‘ The family returned to England, Basil ;—the 
—I anticipated, I—Great Gop!” exclaimed the ex- | family which for months and months had acce pted 
cited man, interrupting himself,—* the flame of joy | the hospitality of my father. ‘Their door was shut 
and triumph that swelled my veins at that moment | in my face. 
seems rushing back anew into my heart, warm with} “In the interim, my engagement with her for 
all the glowing energies of youth. All the wealth | whom I would have sacrificed my life, had been 
of my bursting coflers was insufficient to requite the | discovered and all further intercourse between us 
enjoyment of one sunny day of the unsullied bright | | was interdicted ! 
ness of that boyish con fidence !” | ©The brother was still so infirm as to afford a 
But surely, in parliament, the unjust and ground- fai plea for retiring instantly into the country; 


till the name of St. Hugh of Lincoln, became indeed 
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and in the aristocratic seclusion of his own park, 
the old lord fancied himself able to hold at bay the 
presumptuous importunities of the grandson of the | 
Jew of Cadiz!” 

‘And you pursued them, of course!” cried Basil 
Annesley, a new species of interest mingling with 
his curiosity. 
other lips than those of her you loved?” 


“IT pursued them!”—resumed his companion, | 


half closing his eyes, as if to reconcentrate himself 
into the illusions of retrospection. “I pursued | 
them. I saw her again. We met as before, Basil | 
—by stealth. The summer nights favoured our 
frequent interviews. Again, she pledged her faith 
to me; again she swore, through good or evil re- 
port, to be faithful. But we were discovered,— 
spare me the recital! Through the instrumentality | 
of her sisters, there was a cruel scene of detection. | 
A struggle ensued—a fatal struggle,—the infirm | 
brother was disabled. As I live and breathe, Basil, 
it was not I who inflicted the fatal injury! But he 
died !—The inquest absolved me. Surgical exami- 
nation proved that the accidental bursting of a 
blood-vessel had proved fatal. 

«To renew my intercourse with the family after 


this dreadful event, and the terrible publicity given | 


to our cause of quarrel, was impossible. The very 
attempt had been an insult. My beloved wrote to 
me entreating forbearance. Overtures on my part, 


she said, would perhaps hurry her broken-hearted 


father into the grave. But still she swore again | 
and again, with the fervid earnestness that woman 
only knows how to assume, that, whatever time or | 
distance might divide us, for this world and the | 
next she was my own,—‘ in the sight of Gop, my 
wife!’—In the sight of Gop!—Alas! even she, 
perhaps, felt that the mightiest of names might be | 
loonie to in vain by so utter an outcast as Osalez 
the Jew!” 

“Compose yourself, sir!”—murmured Basil .in 
a kindly voice, on perceiving that big tears were | 
rolling down the withered cheeks of his companion. 
** Disturb yourself no further to talk of this!” 

** Now, or never!”—cried the old man, with a} 
strong*effort over his feelings. ‘I complied, Basil, 
with her injunctions. 
returned to Cadiz with the intention of at least six 
months’ absence from England and her! But! 


what a spot had I chosen to nourish my regrets! | 


The groves,—the gardens,—in which we had| 
wandered hand in hand ;—the same white walls, | 
steeped in the s same moonlight, were ever around 
me ;—and she whose very soul had been conjoined | 
there with mine in ecstatic delirium,—she was 
afar,—weeping,— lonely,— disconsolate,—waiting 
for me,—sorrowing for me !—In that thought, how- 
ever, there was comfort!—My tears flowed the 
more, but the more soothingly, when I remembered 
that all my sorrows were shared by that dearest of | 
all human beings! 

“Within three months, Basil, from the day of 
my arrival at Cadiz, the newspaper was placed in 
my hand which announced her marriage with 
another !” 

“What treachery!”—burst involuntarily from 
the lips of the young man, though a terrible sus- 
picion had already presented itself to his mind, 
connecting the narrative now unfolded with the 
revelations of the old gardener. 





**'Treachery most monstrous and most ungrate- | 


ful !"—rejoined, with kindling eyes, the excited | 


“You accepted dismissal from no | 


The Session was over. I | 
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| Abednego. “And lo! on that day I swore an 
oath before Gop,—an oath to be mightily aveaged, 
—avenged on both,—on all,—the husband,—the 
| wife, —the proud, obdurate family ! And I was:so! 

| My cry to the Almighty for vengeance was at least 
prospered !” 

“Before you proceed further, sir, consider a 
| moment !”—interposed Basil, perplexed and dis- 
tressed. “ Let not the excitement of the moment 
| betray you into avowals which you may hereafter 
bitterly repent !” 

“I have considered, and would fain you should 
| know all ,”’—replied the old man in a milder tone. 
| —** And first, to judge me fairly,—to judge me 
| leniently,—reflect upon the misery of my position! 
| Reflect that I had ventured my ‘ all of earthly hap- 
piness in that frail barque, and that the wreck was 
| total '—My hopes were withered. Nothing was 
left me in this world,—nothing but money! In 
| the first struggles of my anguish, 1 resigned my 
seat in Parliament, and abjured the country by 
which [ had been so despitefully entreated and 
persecuted. I abandoned England. But I brought 
neither peace nor honour tomy home. My father, 
whose highest ambitions were baffled by my de- 
spair, became himself surly and desponding; and 
| domestic comfort was gradually banished from our 
household ! 

“It was probably the gloom thus engendered 
that caused my young sister to look abroad for hap- 
piness. Soon after my return, her mother died ; 
}and thus left alone with her fractious father and 
| surly brother, the poor girl bestowed her affections 
on the only individual ‘admitted within our doors, 
| Verelst,—whom her father had engaged for her 
| tuition in painting,—though, as a man of genius 
travelling for the perfectionment of his art, superior 
to the ordinary condition of an ordinary professor. 

“* When apprized of her attachment, my animo- 
|sity to the young German, who could afford no 
home to the cherished flower of our fireside, and 
| whom I unjustly accused of interested views in his 
attachment, sufficed to prove that I had suffered 
———— and learnt no mercy! I advised my 
father to drive the needy adventurer from our gates, 
and the consequence was the fligat and disastrous 
| marriage of my sister, which precipitated my poor 
mortified father into the grave. 

‘1 was now the master of millions!—The ef- 
| forts long made by my father for the realization of 
| his property, w ith a view to quitting Spain, had, 
| by this time, brought to bear the centralization of 
| our capital. It was however, indispensable for the 
completion of this object, retarded by the old man’s 
| death, that I should visit the East; in various parts 
| of which my predecessors had maintained mercan- 

tile establishments. The expedition pleased me. 

I wished to-behold mankind in an unconventionized 
condition. I wanted to look upon the land which 
| had given birth to my ill-fated race. Already my 

views of social morality were sufficiently disorgan- 

ized;—in the East, I thoroughly threw off the pre- 
judices of civilization. To behold other creeds 
established as tirmly, and producing results as bene- 
| ficial, and more consonant with the demands of 
climate and country than Christianity, convinced 
me that the all-seeing God,—to whom altars, like 
thrones, are but the footstools of his power,—who, 
|for his own wise purposes, has apportioned the 
faith of the Mussulman to one tropic, of the Brah- 
min to another,—who revealed, by the lips of his 
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prophets, centuries and centuries before the birth 
of Christ, the great sacrifice of Redemption, and 
the cruelty of the Hebrews by which alone it was 
accomplishable,—must behold with sentiments of 
mercy, wide from the vengeance imputed to Him 
by the implacable mind of man, the hereditary re- 
sponsibility of the children of Israel for the pre- 
destined crime of their forefathers! Thenceforward 
the Jews, with whom I was classed, became, in 
my eyes as any other people: save in being more 
unjustly aspersed, and consequently more deserv- 
ing commiseration. 

“Amid the succeeding changes of religion and 
legislation I was compelled to witness,—variations 
which render morality a matter of latitude and 
longitude, and the virtues of one hemisphere the 
vices of the other,—I began to look around me for 
a substantial and tangible standard of merit. 
“Wuart,’ I exclaimed,—‘ what constitutes right 
and wrong?—wzhere is the Positive, where the 
True ?’—The answer was ‘GOLD! Basil An- 
nesley ! 

“Who will deny that, over all nations and lan- 
guages,—under the tyranny of one or the tyranny 
of many,—the majesty of the crown or the ma- 
jesty of the tiara,a—Mammon holds the preponde- 
rating influence !—GoLpb, GoLD, GoLD, constitutes 
the To Karov—the sole divinity ,—the Jéhovah of the 
universal earth! 

“Once convinced of this, I bowed down m 
knee and worshipped !—Long and eagerly in cond 
of some First Cause in which to put my trust, I} 
cried aloud with joy when I had found it!—My | 
wandering ark had stuck upon the top of an Ararat ; | 
and I sought no better land as a resting place for | 
the sole of my foot! 








CHAPTER XVII. 


“« For five years or more I abided in the East—in 
splendour and enjoyment a very satrap !—Mean- 
while, great revolutions were accomplishing in 
Europe. Thrones were flung sof the French | 





‘extinguished. The consequences of the French 


Xevolution had made themselves felt even in the | 
country so belaboured into subordination by the rat- | 
tan of sceptre and crosier ;—and England still trem- 
bled to her centre! 

«Tt was not in England, however, I was minded 
to abide. I hated her hypocritical institutions. | 


despised her pretended zeal for Christianizing the | 


spoils which the recent political convulsions had 
leftenasterless. A princely hétel in the capital,— 
a noble country residence, once royal, situated on 
the wooded shores of the Seine, enabled me to esta- 
blish myself with a degree of magnificence more 
than rivalling that of the Fermiers Généraua flour- 
ishing under the auspices of monarchical corrup- 
tion. All that was left of aristocracy in Paris 
crowded to my fétes, to luxuriate in a renewal of 
sensual pleasures long withheld from their enjoy- 
ment. Half of the 4lmanach des Gourmands, Ba- 
sil, was composed upon the strength of experiments 
made in my kitchen ;—and the last effective notes 
of Garat were uttered in my Salle de Concert! 

“No need to corrupt your unsullied imagination, 
boy, by the description of my effeminate pleasures! 
They were such as Sardanapalus might have envied; 
—they were such as the ghost of the Maréchal de 
Richelieu should have risen to share ;—they were 
such, that (experience having instructed me in the 
finite and transient nature of physical enjoyment, 
and the ennui that follows it like a spectral shadow) 
I have since discerned a charm in privation and 
abstinence, as a contrast to the wearisome repletion 
of former days. 

“ Sull, while it lasted, that bewilderment of tu- 
multuous pleasures was indeed intoxicating !—The 
first artists, wits, and men of letters of the day, 
crowded into my gilded saloons; even as, before 
and since, they beset the antechambers of royalty. 
Among others, Talleyrand, the cynical ex-bishop, 
and high-bred, future prince, was my frequent com- 
panion; and in our luxurious seclusion, what epi- 
grams did we not vent upon the servilities of the 
human race,—what blasphemies against all creeds 
and faiths, save that of—the Golden Calf! 

‘«* Amid this chaos of political and moral disorga- 
nization arose the Denvehiee and Napoleon!—I took 
little heed of politics. An avowed Epicurean, [ 
cared only for peace or war as an obstacle or facili- 
tation to my pleasures; and though war beeomes a 
bitter penalty in barren England,—compelled to 
seek from the Continent all her accessories of sen- 
sual enjoyment,—self-sufficing, fertile, joyous 
France, looks upon the closing of her ports without 
anxiety. I rejoiced among the rest, however, when 
Consular negotiation brought about a cessation of 
hostilities between the rival countries; for it filled 
me with glorious hopes to witness the arrival of 
those shoals of English travellers who never fail to 
rush to Paris, when occasion serves, for flinging 
aside their pall of national gloom. 

“‘“What triumph to deny them access to my 
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forms of the world; yet ever gainsaying, by her| house!—What delight to tantalize them with ex- 
practices, the spirit of Christianity: persecuting, on | clusion from the brilliant hospitalities of the wealthy 
pretence of resenting persecution, the wretched | Spaniard; for] was now redeemed from one species 
remnant of the children of Israel; yet faithless to | df deen. In Paris, religion had ceased to obtain 
the holy doctrines of the Cross whenever they tra- | mention from lips polite. Osalez the Jew would 
verse her vices or reprove her hardness of heart! | have been neither more nor less to them than Osa- 
‘* France, if more a sinner, was at least candid and | lez the Gheber; and whether | worshipped the God 
explicit in her sins ; and indifferent, as a naturalized | of Christians, or the god Fo, was a matter of indif- 
subject of Spain, to the war at that moment pro- | ference to those who quaffed my Sillery and tasted 
ceeding between the Directory and Great Britain, || my Salmis——Even the name of Osalez had, how- 
hurried to Paris, to reap the fruitful harvest of plea- | ever, become so distasteful to me, from its connex- 
sure of my golden sowing. |ion with my misfortunes, that, from the moment of 
«« At that epoch, society, disorganized by the still | settling in Paris, I assumed that of Clerval, derived 
recent Revolution, was vibrating with those irregu- | from the estate I had purchased on my naturalize- 
lar oscillations which precede the restoration of | tion. 
order. It was the very moment for a man, intent,| “Even as I had predicted, scarcely were the fétes 
like myself, upon the lawless pursuit of pleasure, to | given for the celebration of the Peace of Amiens (of 
purchase, at an easy cost, a variety of cumbrous| which those of the Hotel de Clerval were by far the 
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most gorgeous) at an end, when I was beset with 
applications from English aristocrats aspiring to the 
honour of my acquaintance, and access to my gal- 
lery and table. Having visited Paris to amuse them- 
selves, they seemed to care little at whose cost they 
were amused. 

"7 : no fear of recognition. The burning sun 
of the East, and the habits of a luxurious satrap, 
had so thoroughly effaced from my features all trace 
of the boy-member, whom their levity had formerly 
coughed down, as to place an irreconcileable incon- 
gruity between the presumptuous Jew of Cadiz and 
Clerval the Millionary—I was accounted in Paris 
the finest of fine gentlemen.—Having formed an in- 
timacy in the East with the beautiful Mrs. Grant, 
now the graceful and popular wife of Talleyrand, 
Monsieur de Clerval was considered to occupy, in 
the fashionable circles of Neuilly, Raincy, and 
Rambouillet, the posts engrossed by the libertine 
Duc de Lauzun prior to the Revolution. 

“©On the other hand, my enormous wealth con- 
stituted a rock against which innumerable shallow 
vessels, launched upon the deceptious sea of Plea- 
sure by fool-hardy London, were successively split 
to pieces. Wherever they attempted competition 
with the — Clerval, whether as regarded finan- 
cial speculation, or the briefer madness of the gam- 
ing-table, ruin ensued. I retained my prodigious 
funds in a floating and tangible form: nor was it by 
means of mortgages or annuities I had to meet the 
pretensions of the enervate lordlings who presumed 
to confront me in my path, instead of treading at 
an humble distance in my footsteps. What chance, 
therefore, I entreat you, had the empty fops of 
White’s, whose capital was contained in the em- 
broidered note-book in their waistcoat pockets, 
against one who, in the days when Rothschilds 
were not, was able to influence, by his financial 
operations, half the money-markets in Europe ? 

“ Among the first who fell a prey to my strength 
of courage “and purse at the gambling-table, was the 
husband of the elder of those insolent sisters of the 
object of my affection, by whose malice my early 
hopes had been so cruelly blighted —Lord Willes- 
den, (suffer me to conceal under that designation 
the title of my victim,) was one of those self-suffi- 
cient profligates who, on the pavement of St. James’s 
Street, acquire the authority of a potentate. Arri- 
ving in Paris with Charles Fox, flushed by his pre- 
vious triumphs at White’s, and insolent with the 
favour of Carlton House, the London puppy af- 
fected, in the first instance, the same air of defiance, 
when dining at Legacq’s or the Pavillon de Hano- 
vre, to which his recognised position in his own 
country lent at least some colour—For a time he 
affected to brave the man he could not aspire to 
surpass ;—nor was it till he had lost five thousand 
livres to me on parole, that he was forced to recog- 
nise my superiority. 

“* Heartbroken by his system of profligacy, Lady 
Willesden was now a confirmed invalid, and rarely 
quitted her hétel. We had, consequently, never 
met; but her lord (launched in the full career of 
dissipation, affording hope to the Parisians that a 
new Phenix was arising from the ashes of their 
former dissoluteness) was my constant associate. 

** Six weeks after his arrival in Paris, Lord Wil- 
lesden was a ruined man,—ruined beyond hope,— 
beyond redemption! His estates, his houses, his | 
plate, hi 








jewels, were pledged to those to whom | 


fluent Pactolus, into my golden coffers.—Hazard 
and roulette had made the haughty aristocrat my 
slave !—My foot was upon his neck, and upon the 
neck of his children’s children!—At that period, 
Basil, I was stern of heart as some devastating 
monster of antiquity !—Cruelty was my luxury,— 
revenge my pride!—But that cruelty had been en- 
gendered by evil entreatment; and it was perforce 
of scourging and torture that my nature waxed so 
hard! 

“*I now possessed a thousand advantages over 
the people by whom I had been persecuted into 
wickedness, and not one of them was neglected.— 
Every night, when J retired to my luxurious couch, 
and ground my teeth in ecstasy over the recollection 
of the day’s pleasures, it was, indeed, an enhance- 
ment to them to reflect, that nota mischief ] was 
working but conveyed anguish to thé bosom of the 
countrymen by whom I had been so unjustly re- 
viled.—Those who had ‘spat upon my Jewish ga- 
berdine’ were making heavy atonement for the 
fault. I now trampled upon them in my turn. Talk 
of a bed of roses, Basil Annesley!—Commend me 
to the couch whose pillows are inflated by the 
swelling sighs of a prostrate enemy ;—to the slum- 
bers soothed by the murmurs of . 

He paused !—An involuntary shudder betraying 
the disgust of his companion had startled him into 
silence. But it was too late. The innate preju- 
dice, long dormant in the soul of Basil, involuntarily 
retraced these workings of malice to the Jewish ori- 
gin of Osalez.—For the first time, the young man 
beheld in his companion a legitimate descendant of 
the tribe who drove nails into the hands and feet, 
and pierced the side of the meek Jesus of Nazareth! 

So forcibly was this feeling of estrangement de- 
picted in the countenance of the young man, that, 
in resuming his narrative, Abednego hazarded no 
further reference to the animosities by which his 
vengeance had been actuated. 

‘** Suffice it,” he resumed, in a milder tone of 
voice, “that, while realizing in the more refined 
West the warm imaginings of a luxurious Oriental, 
I did not lose sight of those still profounder pas- 
sions, and keener anticipations, engendered by the 
cold-blooded persecutions of English pride. 

‘** Lord Willesden had become my puppet. The 
fastidious London coxcomb moved only at my beck 
and bidding. But though he was my daily guest,— 
sometimes at my brilliant hdétel, sometimes at my 
princely country seat—I scrupulously abstained 
from e ntering his doors. My pretext for dec lining 
his invitation was the infirm health of Lady Willes- 
den, and a disinclination to intrude upon the sober 
domesticities of an invalid fireside ; by which means 
I contrived to excite an interest in my favour in the 
mind of the afflicted wife.—My indulgence as a cre- 
ditor, and liberality as an associate, as yet prevented 
all rumours of her husband’s new follies and prodi- 
galities from reaching her ears; and hearing of 
Monsieur de Clerval only as an hospitable host, a 





| paragon of refinement courted in the best society, she 


felt grateful for the deference which kept him aloof 
from her impoverished seclusion. 

«* Though vain and dissolute, Willesden was fond 
of his wife,—that is, fond of her after the selfish 
fashion of the mere egotist. It would have been a 
relief to him, had he left her behind him in England, 
to have suddenly received tidings of her decease. 
But he could not bear to see her suffer. Conscious 


l fesniche d the funds, destined to flow back, a re-iof the injuries he was inflicting upon her and her 
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children, he shrunk from the spectacle of her altered | soul, the world has ceased to attract her.—So long 
countenance.—The more ill and enfeebled she be-| as she can be induced to remain here, therefore, | 
came, the deeper he plunged into excesses that | am at liberty to divert myself to my heart’s content.’ 
banished all recollection of his embittered home. | ‘From that moment, my influence over Willes- 

*‘One morning, he entered my breakfast-room | den was exercised with wholly different views. 
earlier than usual, and throwing himself into a} Affecting deep compassion for the position in which 
causeuse, began to execrate, in his ordinary strain, | he had placed his children, I was constantly preach- 
his ill-luck of the night before. ing reformation. Aware of the feebleness of his 

***[t is all Maria’s fault,’ cried he. ‘The foolish | nature, I was certain that every time his fair sister- 
woman fancies it disturbs her to hear the porte | in-law pleaded the cause of his injured family, or 
cochere open in the dead of night; and protests she | implored him to renounce his fatal propensity for 
lies awake awaiting the signal of my return home. | play, he would exclaim, ‘ You are almost as great 
By these means, she has exacted a promise from me | a bore as Clerval!—Just such are the arguments 
not to remain out after three; and the consequence | which my friend is perpetually using! Clerval 
is that, last night, just as the luck began to turn in| protests that a husband and father has no pretext 
my favour, I was forced to quit the table.’ for indulging in vulgar libertinism.’ 

*“<* You were quite right,’ said I, adhering to my| ‘I was careful, nevertheless, while figuring in 
system of deference towards his wife’s exactions. | the novel character of a Mentor, not to neglect the 
‘No occasion to become a brute because you are a| care of my reputation as a man of gallantry.—The 
roué. What are a few thousand livres more or less | sick-room of Lady Willesden was frequented by the 
compared with an additional pang, inflicted on a| Duchess of Gordon, and half-a-dozen other English- 
suffering woman, already more than sufficiently in- | women of rank, who glittered in the gay world of 
jured ?? Paris during the brief cessation of hostilities between 

“« Willesden never liked his wife less than when | the two countries; and I spared no pains to render 
I affected to defend her cause. ‘Confound the | my name a constant topic of discussion in their fas- 
whole sex and their united injuries !’ was his brutal | tidious circle. Never had fétes excited so supreme 
rejoinder. ‘It becomes you, forsooth, Clerval, to! a sensation as those which I devised to dazzle the 
advocate the cause of these charming martyrs. Un-| eyes of my unsuspecting countrywomen,—never 
shackled by the iron fetters of lawful wedlock, you | was exclusiveness so insolent as that which I af- 
behold in them a bevy of angels. My dear fellow, | fected concerning their admittance within my gates. 
the mere saunterer in a garden beholds the roses in | —Sometimes, those gates unclosed for the diversion 
their bloom, worships their beauty and sweetness ; | of hundreds of guests, who were féted with the pro- 
but the proprietor, who is fated to see the leaves fall | digality and fancifulness of some Arabian tale. 
one by one, leaving only a thorny, useless haw be- | Sometimes, the number of the favoured was limited 
hind, is apt to find his enthusiasm evaporate. JV’im- | to a single fortunate group,—and not a syllable al- 
poe ! my matrimonial prospects are brightening! | lowed to transpire of the nature of the entertain- 
Next week, I shall be at liberty to observe the sun | ment, of which the amount of the cost was alone 
rise where and how I please.—My wife’s sister is | cited by the envious; till, like Louis XIV., I was ho- 
coming over from England to nurse her. Maria has | noured by the frivolous beauties of the day with the 
heen despatching, I suspect, such doleful accounts | name of * The Enchanter.’ 
of my neglects, that her family consider it necessary | “* My object was speedily accomplished. I learnt 


she should be better cared for!’ | from Willesden that my peculiarities excited con- 
** Judge, Basil, how the blood, which for a mo-| siderable curiosity in his family circle. , 
ment had receded to my heart, leaving wy guilty} ** * Lady Willesden seems revived as by a miracle, 


cheeks colourless, rushed anew to my face, when | by her sister’s arrival!’ said he one day as we were 
Lord Willesden, in answer to my almost breathless { dashing back to Paris from the Chateau de Clerval, 
inquiries, acquainted me with the name of his ex- | at the utmost speed of a set of fine English horses, 
pected visitant. Yes! It was herself,—it was the | to be in time for the opera; ‘ and the first symptom 
object of my first and only attachment! The hus-| of her reviving health is her inquisitiveness about 
band, I thanked Heaven, was not to bear her com- | yourself. These women want to make your ac- 
pany: his military duties rendering it impossible for | quaintance, Clerval. When will you come and 
him to leave England.—She was to come alone, as | dine with me ?’ 
the affectionate attendant of her dying sister. ‘¢ With sudden reserve, I pleaded old standing en- 
** Never shall I forget the tumultuous nature of gagements for a fortnight to come ; and Willesden be- 
my feelings during the remainder of the day on} ing perfectly aware that many of these were of my 
which this intelligence was communicated. The own creation, the sensitiveness of an embarrassed 
ground appeared unsteady under my feet; the at-| man attributed my reluctance to join his little circle to 
mosphere to light to satisfy my respiration.—I | the distress of his fireside, and the defects of an unae- 
scarcely knew how to meet the singular occasion | complished cook. 
that presented itself for the gratification of the hun-| +I am aware,’ he retorted, ‘ that I have nothin 
gry vengeance I had been cherishirg like some | to attract an Amphytrion like yourself. Nor should 
beast of prey in the darksome depths of my soul. | have presumed to invite Monsieur de Clerval, the 
‘A few more days, and she arrived. With as-| gastronome, to fast at my humble board, but for the 
sumed carelessness did I proceed to question Lord | importunity of my sister-in-law, who is eager to make 
Willesden concerning his sister-in-law ; and with | your acquaintance. Your munificence as a patron of 
apparent indifference I heard that she had been | the arts (of which she has taken it into her flighty 
wedded against her will, and was a repining wife | head to become a votary, to console herself, I suppose, 
and unexulting mother. for the disappointments of defeated affections) have 
«Thank Heaven,’ was Willesden’s concluding | strangely excited her interest in your favour.’ 
phrase, ‘she will be content to devote herself tothe; ‘I bowed and smiled, but made no move towards 
sick-room.—Though still in the prime of life, poor | conciliating the wish thus intimated. On the con- 
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rary, the plainer his hints the more resolutely I kept 
aloof. At length, alarmed lest he might estrange me 
from himself by further pertinacity, Lord Willesden 
ceased to importune me to visit his house: and my 
firmness served only to augment the restless curiosity 
of those against whose peace my manceuvres were 
concocted. But I had seen her again. From my box 
at the opera, in the public promenades, I had beheld 
the object still and ever dearest to my heart; and 
the sight of her did but still further stimulate my 
projects of vengeance. She had now attained the full 
maturity of womanly charins. The lovely girl of 
eighteen had become the beautiful and commanding 
woman of thirty. How beautiful, the admiration she 
attracted, whenever seen by glimpses in the society 
of Paris, sufficiently attested ; how beautiful, the tu- 
mults of my own distracted heart, as I hurried on 
such occasions from her presence, afforded a far more 
painful proof. Unrestrained in all other pursuits and 
inclinations, the caution and self-control I was forced 
to observe in this, served only to augment the force of 
my passion. I was becoming madly and desperately 
in love,—tar more desperately than when, with the 
purer fervour of boyhood, I wooed her to become my 
bride. 

“I appreciated too highly, Basil, the gentle nature 
of that beloved being, tosuppose it possible the mere 
dazzlements of vanity would suffice for her captiva- 
tion. I knew that she must respect the man, as well 
as admjre the patron, before the brilliant Clerval 
ereated any serious impression on her feelings. To 
effect this, I contrived that, in all her little acts of 
charity, my name should reach her as beforehand with 
her in the duties of benevolence. She could not ex- 
tend her hand to the orphan or the widow, but she en- 
countered mine already outstretched inmercy. Many 
of these instances were mere clap-traps, got un to at- 
tract her notice. By the aid of money, Basil, any 
thing may be manufactured to order,—even ‘ Cases 
of extreme distress ;\—and little did that humane wo- 
man suspect that the wants she fancied herself to be 
relieving Were as much an effort of art as the scenery 
at the Grand Opera.” 

“TI scarcely conceive, sir,” suddenly interrupted 
Basil Annesley, “the advantage likely to arise to 
either of us from these confidences. If an effusion of 
penitence, it is not for me to grant you absolution; if 
a matter of vaunt, as I would fain retain some respect 
for my benefactor, I entreat you to refrain from 
avowals which are gradually exciting my disgust.” 

‘* Hear me to an end,” cried Abednego. * I address 
you neither in a tone of boastfulness nor of whining 
remorse; but as a man, having wrestled hand to hand 
with the sorest temptations and trials of life, willing 
to impart to one he dearly loves the fatally-earned 
fruits of his experience!—All I can do to favour your 
squeamish tender heartedness, is to pass over briefly 
the snares with which I encompassed the path of my 
destined victim—sometimes hoping, but oftener des- 
pairing of success. But if unable a second time to 
conquer her affections, 1 was resolved at least to 
humble her pride. 

«Spring was in its prime, when I announced one 
of those gorgeous entertainments which, once in every 
month, used to set the fashicnable world of Paris into 
commotion. It was to be a daylight féte at my cha- 
teau on the Seine; and a flotilla of Venetian barges, 
Jong in preparation, was launched for the purpose of 
conveying my guests to the landing stairs. It was 
speedily rumoured among the invited, that not a single 
English person was to be included among the guests 
of Monsieur de Clerval; and though Willesden, my 


5] 


| constant companion, flattered himself that, as a matter 
of course, an exception would be made in his favour, 
I took an early opportunity to inform him that, havin 
an especial object for my Féte des Lilacs, I was fore 
to exclude him among the rest of the English preten- 
dants. 

“‘ Though evidently nettled by my communication, 
Willesden was too deeply my debtor to hazard a ayl- 
lable of remonstrance. Attributing the word ‘ object’ 
to some reigning lady of my thoughts, he ventured 
to banter me concerning the mysterious liaison de- 
manding such vast concessions ; and I replied in terms 
of romantic gallantry, which, I justly surmised, 
would be repeated by his fireside, and serve only to 
excite a new interest in my favour. 

** Without intending it, Willesden was constantly 
betraying to me the fruition of my schemes, I found 
that I was a perpetual subject of discussion at his 
house. While informing me how often he was forced 
to become my champion with his wife and sister, his 
silly vanity exposed far more than he intended. He 
did not disguise from me how grievously his lovely 
guest was mortified to find herself excluded from the 
only house in Paris she had the slightest curiosity to 
enter. 

‘I looked grave ; and when Lord Willesden again 
approached the subject, abstained wholly from his so- 
ciety—and even issued orders for his non-admission 
to my house ;—nay, if we met, hy chanze, in the Bois 
de Boulogne, I assamed so cold and louring a counten- 
ance, that the poor man was terrified by the wrath he 
had provoked. 

«The amount of I O U’s, and bonds, bearing his 
signature, in my strong-box, rendered it unsafe for him 
to give offence to one so potential. Had I not reason 
for self gratulation ’—Abednego the Jew had reduced 
| the insolent English peer to the most abject subser- 
vience ! 

« By degrees, he was compelled to assume a still 
viler attitude. The embarrassment of his affairs ren- 
dered a further levy of money indispensable ; and not 
; a banker could be found to assist him. ‘Thus circum- 
' stanced, in a foreign country, the straits to which he 
| was reduced became alarming: but I had so often ob- 
| liged him, and had of late assumed so forbidding a 

countenance, that to me he dared not apply. Little 
suspecting that the whole affair was of my contri- 
vance, he met me in the world as though nothing had 
| occurred :—nor was it till the humiliation of finding 
his wife and guest on the eve of becoming homeless, 
drove him to the application, he once more addressed 
| me in the subdued tone of a suppliant. 
| ‘Before the request had half escaped his lips, it 
was granted: nay, the amount of the loan he desired 
was trebled, and forced upon him; till, in the exuhe- 
rance of his gratitude, Lord Willesden would, I verily 
believe, have subscribed to any terms, his creditor 
saw fit to propose. 

‘+ «Do not perplex yourself about such a mere trifle!’ 
said 1,—* I am only too happy to assist you. If you 
wish, my dear Willesden, to oblige me in your turn, 
all I have toask is, that you will admit me, as a friend, 
into your family circle, in spite of “g | remonstrances 
that may be addressed to you by Lady Willesden 
and her sister.” 

“ «Remonstrances ?’ repeated the astonished Wil- 
lesden. ‘ Why, I have been hinting to you for the 
last six weeks the earnest desire of the latter to make 
your acquaintance.’ 

“«The lady’s good intentions may subside after 
she has seen me. Besides, I shall not be satisfied 
with the concessions of mere acquaintanceship. The 
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object of my ambition is, to stand pre-eminent in her 
favour.’ 

«In that case, my dear Clerval, I cannot flatter 
you with much prospect of success,’ replied Willes- 
den, somewhat embarrassed. ‘Though unhappy in 
her marriage, she is incapable of losing sight of her 
duties as a wife and mother.’ 

*** Of course !—4ll your English ladies are so rigid 
in their principles—so correct in their conduct,—that 
one cannot but wonder how such libels as divorce 
bills are suffered to go unpunished.’ 

“*T am not vaunting the virtue of my sister-in-law,’ 
replied Lord Willesden; the blood mantling in his 


sallow cheek, convincing me that nothing but his | 


obligations towards me prevented him from knocking 
me down. ‘She has no heart to bestow. In early 
life, she formed a low connexion, the effects of which, 
my poor wife assures me, she has never been able to 
throw off.’ 


|reduplication of those well-remembered gardens of 
Cadiz, the scene of the happiest moments of my life. 
|The illusion was complete. Tree for tree, arbour for 
| arbour, the spot which had witnessed my midnight in- 
| terviews with her, was reproduced for the occasion. 
| “twas there, Basil,1 received her !—It was there 
| I advanced to welcome that repining wife, when, in 
all the exuberance of matronly beauty, and leaning on 
‘the arm of her brother-in-law, she beheld before her 
the injured lover of her youth.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Ix the perversity of my heart, Basi] Annesley, I 


| anticipated with confidence the success of my pro- 
| jects. The humiliations of former days were effaced 
| by a series of triumphs. Every thing, of late, had 


“It was now my turn to flush with «ph and the | prospered with me; and long accustomed to the 


insolence of the noble insolvent confirme 
evil projects. 


me in my 


* *No oneis able to calculate upon the caprices and | 
fantasticalities of woman’s nature,’ said I. ‘All 1) 


ask of you isa solemn promise that, whatever ungra- 
ciousness may be testified towards me by Lady Wil- 
lesden and her sister, you will not deny me access to 
your house.’ 





| adoration of the vain and interested, J doubted not that 


the woman described to me as a ‘ repining wife,’ would 
be content to atone for all I had undergone for her 


| sake. 


* But while triumphing in the strength of our own 
vices, we are apt to calculate too largely on the weak- 
ness of others.— Whether as the arbitrary voluptuary 
of the East, or the corrupt Epicurean of Paris, my 


** «Deny you access ?’ cried his lordship. * You,—| experience had not prepared me for the integrity of 


my best friend,—my benefactor !—Y ou, who through- | 


out the winter I have been courting as a guest ?— 
Absurd !” 

“*Absurd perhaps. But having hitherto resisted 
your pressing invitations, I will not even now accept 
them, unless under a written guarantee that my wel- 
come is secured.’ 

“* After the numberless obligations he had signed 
in my favour, this appeared a trifling concession; and 
laughing heartily at my squeamishness, Lord Wil- 
jesden entered readily into what appeared to be a 
joke, by drawing up a paper ensuring me access to 
his house at all hours, and under all possible cireum- 
stances. 

‘I conclude that with certain modifications, he an- 
nounced my sudden caprice to his wife; for 1 had 
reason to know that my visit was now hourly expected 
and prepared for. I chose, however, to be expected 
in vain '—Nearly a month passed; and Willesden 
must have attributed the wayward conditions I had 
dictated to some momentary whim; for, so far from 
availing myself of the permission I had extorted, I 
abstained from associating even with himself. Curi- 
osity and interest were, accordingly, excited to the 
strongest in his family circle, concerning the man 
whose movements were erratic as those of a meteor ; 
and on my announcing a second summer entertain- 
ment at my chateau, La féte des Roses, with similar re- 
strictions as to the English, with the single exception 
of Lord Willesden’s family, I rightly conjectured that 
my invitation would be accepted with gratitude. 

** Money constitutes the magic of our epoch. But 
Paris, above all other places, affords an auspicious 
field for the exercise of the fairy wand endowed by 
prodigality. Resolved that the last féte of the mys- 
terious Clerval should excel all his previous efforts, 
I was ably seconded by the genius of thag new Re- 
naissance des arts, fostered under the auspices of the 
Consulate. But the enormous outlay (rumours of the 
amount of which afforded ample occupation to the 
wonderers of the great world) was produced less by 





the splendour of the entertainment, than by my con- | 
ceit of producing, on the banks of the Seine, an exact | 
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heart,—the self-respect,—the purity,—the feminine 
pride arrayed against my pretensions.—She not only 
resented the maneuvres by which she had been be- 
trayed into my presence, but rejected, as an insult, my 
protestations of unaltered attachment. 

“Had I approached her in a less presumptuous 
uise, had I appeared before her poor,—humble,— 
riendless, the promptings of her heart might have 
stood my friend.—But she despised the proud and os- 
tentatious man who stood before her as a conqueror. 
Hitr clear understanding, her upright purposes were 
not to be baffled by my shallow intrigues ; and the net 
in whose meshes my subtlety had entangled her shal- 
low brother-in-law was unable to enfold her in its 
meshes. I have not courage to recite the opprobrious 
terms in which she manifested her insight into my 
views and character. ; 

“ * My father and family judged wisely !’ said she ; 
‘and I now admit that I was blinded to your real cha- 
racter by my partial affections !—The penalty invoked 
by the blaspheming Jews upon themselves and their 
children’s children has converted even you, Osalez, 
into a worshipper of Mammon. You have attempted 
to dazzle, by your gorgeous prodigality, the heart 
that might have been moved to seek you out in 
penury or affliction. My father was right. There 
exists no real sympathy between us.’ 

“ Judge of my indignation,—judge of my despair, 
on hearing from her own lips this bitter condemna- 
tion !—Alternately disposed to cast myself at her feet 
and admit the justice of her sentence, and to turn upon 
herself the vengeance that had already manifested it- 
self towards her family, I felt, when she withdrew in 


all the dignity of wounded pride from my presence, 


that the whole aim of my existence was frustrated !— 
For two following days I shut myself up in surly des- 
peration. On the third, I emerged from my solitude, 
with the amended purpose of imploring forgiveness, 
and offering atonement.—She was gone!—She had 
quitted Paris !—Mistrusting the protection of her bro- 
ther-in-law, she was on her road to England,—to the 
safe-keeping of an honourable husband ! 

*¢ ¢ My unfortunate sister is the companion of my in- 
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auspicious journey,’ said the letter she addressed to me , energies of my nature in the cause of the Eagle of 
from Dover.—Should the effort prove too much for her | France. 
declining health, it is you who will have sentenced| “ Like all other men in earnest in their profession, 
her to death. Apprized by Lord Willesden of his | during the supremacy of Napoleon, advancement fol- 
insolvency and the ruin of her innocent children, she | lowed. I was speedily rewarded by a commission. 
had not courage to abide, in a strange land, the pe-|I was promised further advancement.~ But my 
nalty likely to be enforced by a nature ruthless as | military career was destined to a cruel and unexpected 
your own!—Her husband remains behind to answer | interruption. 
you with his person.—Do your worst !—If you dare, | “In traversing Heidelberg, in the course of my 
render Lord Willesden your prisoner—as he Is already | campaign, remembering it to be the birth-place and 
your dupe!’ ” abiding place of Verelst, 1 took occasion to make 
“But you did not dare !”—interrapted Basil An-| such inquiries respecting the condition of my sister 
nesley,—whose mind appeared suddenly relieved | as proved that her letters addressed to my father, 
from some terrible apprehension. ‘ You had not} which had fallen into my hands, intimating her mise- 
courage to inflict a further injury on this noble-minded | rable destitution, conveyed no exaggerated picture of 
woman !” poor Rachael’s fallen fortunes. Pampered by pros- 
“You say truly!—I had not!—But others were | perity, the stubbornness of cruelty was still rampant 
more relentless. Some months after her return to| within me; for the evil practised against myself had 
England, slanderous tongues announced to her hus-| taken root in my soul, and was bringing forth bitter 
band that my flagitious scheming had prospered. As/| fruits. Having sworn never to behold her more, I 
I live and breathe, Basil, I had no share in the tale of | made it a virtue to adhere to my oath, and though 
scandal. It was the diabolical invention of some| moved to alleviate her misfortunes, bestowed my 
enemy !—Yet groundless as it was, it drove the un-| humble gift upon her in the shape of alms from a 
happy man into the grave. He perished, Basil An-| stranger, rather than as an offering of brotherly love. 
nesley, at the head of his regiment, on the field of ho- | “The jealous feelings of Verelst took alarm. He 
nour; but it was with the cruel conviction that his | pursued the Capitaine de Clerval who had presumed 
wife was an adulteress, and his unborn child the off- | to send a gift of money to his lovely wife.—But the 
spring of shame! Unhappy woman !—To be cursed artist’s application for an audience having been an- 
with a husband anda lover alike incapable of appreci- | swered by an insult, the indignant man waylaid my 
ating the virtue of her soul ! | coming forth, and rewarded my insolence with a blow. 
«The poor atonement in my power to offer, was not | I drew upon him, rushed upon him,—would fain have 
withheld. But far more contumeliously than ever her | fought him, fain have killed him! But no more than 
proud father had rejected me, did she decline the offer | a slight wound had signalized my frenzy; I was 
of my hand.—Regarding me as the assassin of her bro- | seized and placed in arrest. Imperial discipline was 
ther, the murderer of her husband, she spurned me | rigorous on such points; and I, so lately the man of 
from her presence. She spoke of her duty towards | millions, might possibly have been shot like a dog, 
her children !—Her children !—The girl had been, by | after a hasty court-martial, had not Verelst come for- 
its father’s will, already withdrawn from her protec-| ward with attestations of. Guess on what plea the 
tion, as unworthy to preside over its education. The | fool pretended to preserve my life !—Guess!” 
boy—the innocent boy now nestling in her boso Basil Annesley shrugged his shoulders in intima- 
had bean rejected by him as the offspring of a crime. | tion of ignorance. 
Basil—Basil !—Why did not your little hands up-| “ Insanity !—And his wife being my nearest of kin, 
raise themselves to intercede in my behalf ?”’ | his attestations were received with deference! While 
** My presentiments, then, have not deceived me!”’| I stood by, in custody, and listened, the fellow pre- 
cried the young man, starting from his seat, “ It is, sumed to swear before my face that, for some years 
indeed, my dear and unfortunate mother who has been | past, my conduct had been indicative of aberration of 
through life your victim !” intellect! It is true his absurd depositions saved my 
My victim ?—There was notan earthly sacrifice I | life. But at what a cost !—to be sent back to Paris 
would not have made but to obtain permission to be- | under escort, as a lunatic! To be deposited in Charen- 
come the humblest of her household servants! My | ton, till the physicians decided on my cuse!—In the 
victim ?—No, no !—I was hers !—Maddened by her | irritation of all Ihad to undergo, I accused Verelst and 
indifference, her abhorrence, I now rushed into the | my sister of malicious and interested views,—of get- 
most frantic excesses.—I flew to the gaming-table. | ting me shut up for life with a view to obtain the 
The cold, calculating Clerval played, for once, like a administration of my remaining property.” 
child. * Verelst is as incapable of such an act of baseness 
“My lucky star deserted me. My long-boasted | as the first noble of the land!” cried Basil, with 
opulence was gradually melting away. Even the | warm indignation. 
securities I held in pledge from Wellesden, were at! ‘1 agree with you,—now that I judge the case dis- 
length staked and lost,—lost to those who did not| passionately. But wait, young gentleman, till you 
hesitate to expose him to reprisals, attributed by his | have been seized and manacled,—till you have had 
unfortunate wife and family to myself. | your head shaved, and been starved and douched at 
“On the brink of ruin, I looked around me for! the caprice of an experimentalizing apothecary,—to 
some desperate chance whereby to retrieve my for- judge equitably of the motives of your incarcerator,” 
tunes, or achieve an honourable death. War was| said Osalez with a shudder. ‘* Had my poor brother- 
raging in Germany, and I joined the army of the Sam- | in-law entered my cell at Charenton, I am convinced 
bre and Meusé as a volunteer. By degrees my heart | I should have throttled him on the spot! 
warmed to the standard under which I had enlisted.; There, however, Basil, there, as elsewhere, gold 
All other pains and pleasures exhausted, the excite- | proved my sword and my buckler! One of the visit- 
ment arising from a military career under an able and | ing surgeons was a shrewd worldly man, who soon 
dauntless commander was a bewildering novelty ; and | saw through the nature of my malady and position, 
as a means of inflicting humiliation on a country al- ‘Trust me, that when he proposed confederacy, I drove 
lied with my natural enemies, I embarked all thei no hard bargain with him in assigning the sum for 
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which he was to get me placed in a Maison de Santé, 
as partly convalescent; and, in process of time, pro- 
nounce ine cured and obtain my enlargement! 

“It was during that gloomy interval of imprison- 
ment, Basil, that my nature became thoroughly deso- 
phisticated. 1 learnt, by hard authority, with how 
many of the so-styled necessaries of human life hu- 
man nature is able todispense. I soon found myself 
the happier for lacking menial attendance. 
such circuinstances, my greatest luxury was to be 
alone. Within the four bare walls of my cell, the 
expansion of my own glowing mind supplied all the 
splendours of the Nast. 1 carried my Paradise within 
me. My dreams were now as glowing of the gardens 
of Sulistan, or the white walls of Cadiz, as my waking 
impressions had been of yore; and lo! I said unto 
my soul, what need of costly tapestries,—what need 
of vessels of gold or vessels of silver,—what need of 
the toys of art, the warble of the sculptor, the can- 
vass of the painter, since, abiding here in solitary 
self-contemplation, I am as much in enjoyment of 
these things as when long use and habit rendered 
them inostensible and unnoticed under the roof of 
my stately Spanish palace or Parisian villa? Com- 
pulsory starvation, compulsory vigils, compulsory 
self-attendance, soon rendered my penance habitual, 
and blunted the edge of the most cutting hardship. 
From that period | became master of myself, and, 
consequently, doubly the master of other people. 

** Not to weary you with details, suffice it that I 
was eventually restored to reedom. But instead of 
profiting by my liberty to resume the enervate ha- 
vits of life which those four years of thraldom had 
rendered irksome, I thenceforward devoted myself, 
solely and exclusively, to the worship of Mammon. 
Solitary reflection had convinced me that Money 
was the omnipotent instrument by which [ might 
still work out my projects of vengeance. I resolved 
to punish my insolent brother-in-law by all the tor- 
tures of poverty, while inillions were amassing in 
my coffers ; and eventually bequeath them to some 
public charity or nationnal foundation, while my 
kindred were begging their bread, and the woman 
who had twice cast me from her was exposed to 
all the bitterness of want! There was ecstasy to 
me then, Basil, in these projects of vengeance! Yes 
—ecstasy !—If Gop have reserved to Himself the 
dealing of Vengeance, is it not because a pleasure 
worthy the Immortal ?” 

“« You deceive yourself, Mr. Osalez !”—remon- 
strated Basil ;—*‘ or you would deceive me. Deal 
frankly with both,—and you will own that you ex- 
perienced dearer delight last night, in your recon- 
ciliation with those nearest to you in blood, than 
ever presented itself to your enjoyment in the 
course of your projects of retribution.” 

The silence of Abednego seemed to concede tacit 
assent to this proposition. But he contented himself 
with replying evasively, “ If I resorted to the joys 
of revenge to keep alive the lazy current of my 
blood, what else had they left me ?—England had 
closed the lists of fair and honourable ambition to 
my approach,—and through them, access to the joys 
of domestic life. Society had driven me like a dog 
from its gates. What wonder, then, that the hap- 
less brute, thus spurned, should become rabid, and 
snarl, and turn upon his persecutors? No matter! 
I am not here to advocate my own virtues with a 
view to canonization! Enough that I soon found 
abundant and increasing joy in the procreation of 
wealth. To me it superseded all human instincts. 


Under | 


—No labour was too great,—no humiliation too 
abject for its acquirement. The filthiest mud 
seemed not to defile my fingers, in which I dis- 
cerned a single glittering particle!—Perhaps you 
| will accuse these instincts as characteristic of my 
| Jewish origin?—No, Basil! They were not in me 
| when I wandered with her among the orange-groves 
of Cadiz; they were not in me when howled by 
| fools and bigots out of the House of Commons!— 
| They were cravings—morbid cravings,—engen- 
| dered by that gnawing famine of the soul to which I 
| was scornfully condemned by my fellow-men! 

** The pursuit of wealth became a pastime rather 
|than a toil. I delighted in the cunning disguises 
by which I attempted to penetrate the motives, and 
overmaster the destinies of my clients. Most men 
are fond of stage-playing, if they would but own it; 
—some in their amateur theatres,—some on the 
velvet foot-cloths of a court,—some in the pulpit,— 
some in the rostrum,—some on the woolsack,— 
| some on the Bench of Bishops ;—1, in Paulet Street, 
| St. Agnes le Clare!—I was, at umes, as proud of 
| the dramatie genius, which enabled me to go, like 
|the wind, hither and thither where I listed, as a 
Judge after delivering a pathetic charge, or the Rec- 
| tor or Chancellor of a University when playing the 
| bigwig for the bewonderment of dunces !—I had 

my rat-holes in which to chaffer with my Jewish 
confraternity. I had my compting-houses, and 
tables of the money-changers, for those having a 
fairer footing in the Temple of Mammon ;—and, 
lastly, I had a decent home wherein to treat with 
| the great capitalists of the day, so as to induce 
| their belief in my non-exemption from the ordinary 
tastes and appetites of mortal nature.—I saw that, 
by standing too far aloof from the sinful lusts of 
| the flesh,—the pomps and vanities of life,—I must 
| pass for either saint or—devil! 

‘“* These motley vicissitudes served to redeem hu- 
sa existence from its monotony.—I was alter- 
| nately king and beggar,—Richard in the tragedy, 
| Abel Drugger in the farce —Gods! how have I 
| laughed in my sleeve at the dupehood of the world! 
| What puppets were the great in my hands—what 

tools the powerful! Exquisite, indeed, was the 
| triumph of watching the maneuvres of those who 
treated me as an engine, and who, the while, were 
mere engines for machinations of my own! 

“« Such were still my sentiments and occupation,s 
| Basil Annesley, up to the moment of our first en- 
|counter! But the moment a hand so young and 
stainless as yours poured oil into my wounds, a new 
| life was enkindled within me. I seemed to espy 
{noble and undreamed-of purposes in Money. I 
| began to suspect that it might be converted into 
|a means of human happiness as well as of transi- 
| tory pleasure. Your interest in behalf of Verelst 
| brought the exile of my sister to my knowledge. 

Mercy was dawning within me. Peace brooded 
| in my heart over her dove-like couplets 

*<[ visited the family in disguise. I learnt to love 
| their virtues, to admire their graces. I have less 
compunction, Basil, for having abandoned those 
| lovely girls to the rough schooling of adversity ; for 
it has left them good, true, generous, tender,—all 

that the gilding of luxury disguises in the courtly 
' bred, if it do not destroy. For worlds, I would not 
have their honest natures resemble the frippery 
| donothingness of your friends, the Maitlands! Nor 
| would I have had them heartless and proud—like— 


—Go.xp was my wife, my child, my kith, my kin! 
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like Hex,—for all the happiness I trust my old age 
may yet derive from their gentle companionship! 

** And now, Basil Annesley, (lest I see you again 
place your hand on your waistcoat pocket in search 
of the trumpery toy by which your useless moments 
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for the Verelsts? Have you not been the child of 
their house—the friend of their fireside? At all 
events, come with me, and I will drop you when 
we reach Temple-Bar.” 

“You have persuaded Verelst, then, to give up 


are admeasured,) I release you! I ask no opinion, | his engagements to the Marquis?” inquired Basil, 


no sentence, on what I have related! I see, by} 


your altered countenance towards me, that a revo- 
fation hath been effected in your mind. Be not| 
over-hasty. Ponder over these things in your heart, 
and maturely weigh them ere we meet again.” 

Relieved by this intimation, the young soldier 
rose calmly and coldly from his seat, and glanced 
toward the panel by which he had accomplished his 
entrance. 

**No need to sneak out there!” cried the old 
man, assuming a more cheerful tone. ‘I shall be 
proud to introduce you into another of my house- 
holds.” Then, throwing open the door of a dining- 
room, hung with masterpieces of the old masters, 





he conducted him through a handsome library, into 
a snug dressing-room, where his well-brushed coat 
and hat, his handkerchief and gloves, formally set | 
out, were awaiting him, beside a commodious toilet- 
table, preparatory to quitting the house. Involun- | 
tarily young Annesley shrugged his shoulders. 

** You are thinking of Delahaye Street, eh ?”’ ob- 
served Osalez, with a smile. ‘* To me both places 
are of the same account. My heart and soul are 
not empty enough to find room for petty wants 
or repinings.— 


When the mind’s free, the body’s delicate. 


Should you ever acquire objects in life of the en- 
grossing nature of those that absorb the attention of 
a great capitalist, you will cease to take thought of 
the softness’ of your couch, or the flavour of your 
dishes. Yet why not do myself fuller justice in 
your eyes, by avowing that half the privations to 
which you have seen me expose myself, were acts 
of voluntary penance? Alas! Basil, if not a Jew, 
I merit, | own, the charge made by St. Paul, of be- 
ing ‘ in all things too superstitious.’ I incline much 
to sacrifices of atonement. That you sought me, 
Basil, and befriended me amid the wretchedness 
which appeared so real, seems intended by the 
Almighty as repayment for all my self-inflicted 
tortures.” 

While buttoning on his coat, Osalez intimated to 
his visiter a desire to transport him in his carriage 
to the West end of the town. 

** Sul harping on your horse ?” cried he, when 
his young visiter again excused himself. ‘Fear 
nothing! By my orders, Zebedee conveyed the | 
beast back to your stables half an hour ago.” 

** Why, you do not even know my stables !” cried 
Basil, almost with indignation. “Pardon me! I 





know all and every thing that concerns you. , And | 


now, will you come back and dine with me quietly 
in Bernard Street ?” 

Already Basil had excused himself, while Osalez | 
was about to step into a chariot awaiting him at the 
door of the handsome mansion from the spacious | 
hall of which they were emerging together, when | 
an intimation, that the Verelsts were already in- 
stalled the inmates of their wealthy kinsman, in- | 
duced him to pause. His scarcely audible mut- | 
terings about a change of dress were instantly | 
scouted by Abednego! 

“* How long have you been such. a coxcomb?” 


as they drove at a rapid pace through the city. 

«*On the contrary, I never even attempted it! I 
appreciate too highly an artist’s independence of 
mind! Let him distinguish himself,—immortalize 
himself, if he can! So much the better and hap- 
pier for them all. The girls and their mother will 
reside with me during his absence in the North.” 

On arriving in Bernard Street (for, once installed 
in the carriage, Basil found it impossible to resist 
the old man’s solicitations) young Annesley was as 
cheerfully welcomed by Mrs. Verelst and her 
daughters as ever he had been to their humble fire- 
side, either at Heidelberg or in London. 

“Ungrateful girl!’”” mused the young soldier, as 
he contemplated the open, radiant countenance of 
his beloved Esther. “Not a sympathizing care 
has she bestowed on the wretchedness she must 
know her present views and prospects to be 
creating.” 

And, sooth to say, Esther and Salome accosted 
their young friend as amiably and frankly as if there 
had been no Duca di San Catalda in the world. 

** You have already officiated as my valet, let me 
now act as yours,” cried Osalez, addressing Basil, 
and motioning to his pompous butler to lead the 
way to his dressing-room. “‘ Dine with us, Basil, 
you must and shall. I have some Neckar wine 
that Verelst swears is superior to Hockheimn— 
(Lord Maitland, no doubt, has made you a judge of 
Hock!)—that will open your heart and his, and 
carry you both back to your cordial German days 
of old!” 

It was when their hearts were open and back 
in the past, that Basil, turning towards Esther, 
who sat beside him, suddenly whispered an inquiry 
whether the Branzinis were not sadly disappointed 
at having lost their expected guest. 

‘Sadly, indeed!” she replied, with an unem- 
barrassed face. ‘But my uncle has given us a 
carriage and horses ; and, having no further engage- 
ments of tuition to take up our time, we shall now 
be able to visit every day either Madame Branzini, 
or Madame di San Catalda.” 

“ Madame di San Catalda !”"—exclaimed the as- 
tonished Basil. ‘The mother of the Duke?’ 

** His wife,—Madame Branzini’s sister. Do you 
not know her?” inquired Esther. “ Itis true that, 
being nearly as great an invalid as poor mamma, 
she rarely goes out.” 

Basil now began to be entirely of the opinion of 
Verelst, that the Neckar wine of Osalez was equal 
to Hock. But fora single, terrible apprehension,— 
an apprehension he dared not confront, yet could 
not dismiss from his mind,—he would have felt that 
he was enjoying the happiest day of his life! Wel- 
comed on all sides as a friend,—benefactor,—idol, 
—Osalez seemed to fix his eyes upon him as though 
he were worth a million a carat; while the Verelsts 


‘could scarcely refrain from folding him to their 


hearts, as the origin of all their prosperity and 
peace. 

It stung him to the soul when the reflection 
glanced into his mind-how much more these people 
loved and prized him than his mother! How sel- 


cried he. ** The last time you dined with me, you | dom in the course of his life had Lady Annesley 
had not changed your dress! Why so much respect testified towards him a thousandth part of the sym- 
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pathy he was nowexciting! For what other human | ving severity of countenance. On the present oc- 
being, however, did she display more? Was she | casion; to his utier surprise, she was the first to 
tender even of herself? Did she not rather, like | question him concerning the dissipations of London. 
Osalez, render her existence a species of voluntary; ‘“ With whom have you been living lately ?” said 
penance ? | she, in a more than usually cheerful voice. “The 

For the first time Basil Annesley reflected on all| breaking up of the establishment at Rochester 
this with a degree of pity amounting almost to awe. | House must have been a loss to you,—frequenting 
He dreaded to reflect on what she might have under- | it as you did! The Maitlands, too, I find, are about 
gone to imbue a soul so lofty with such repellent | to quit London. You used to speak of their society 
austerity of sternness. He knew that, after his fa-|asaresource. How will you be able to part with 
ther’s death in the Peninsula, his sister had been | the pretty fair-haired Lucy, who is said to regard 
premptorily withdrawn by the Annesley family | you with such partiality ?” 
irom her protection; and eonnecting this circum-| ‘The Maitlands are the sort of girls to regard 
stance with the narrative of Osalez, the ravings of | with partuality any disengaged young man disposed 
old Nicholas, and the discovery of a volume in her | to trifle away his time at their house,”’ replied Basil, 
possession bearing the hateful initials of A. O.,—| becoming grave in his turn, as he reflected with 
trembled to consider what might have been the | what horror Lady Annesley was likely to listen to 
direful vicissitudes of her troubled life. It was | an avowal of the motive of his ingratitude for Lucy’s 
almost impossible to him to remain seated at the | predilection! 
board of Abednego! | Knowing which, you should have been on 

By degrees every vestige of colour forsook his | your guard against any entanglement of the poor 
cheek; and his emotion was so manifest, that not} girl’s affections,” retorted his mother. ‘In such 
one of the party attempted to detain him when he | matters, a woman’s peace of mind is the last thing 
rose irom the table and pleaded indisposition as a | considered ;—though, Heaven knows, no _ holier 
pretext for quitting the house. trust is confided to man by the hands of his Maker, 

“Fain would I have enjoyed one happy evening | than the happiness and well being of the woman 
in their society,” mused Basil, as he hurried home- | with whom through life he is connected !” 
wards. ‘But the indulgence had only been too| “I heartily agree with you!”’—cried her son; 
dangerously dear!—No! We will meet no more | “and should hate myself were I capable of dealing 
till | have had a full explanation with my dear me- | lightly or cruelly with any woman to whom I be- 
ther. If unsatisfactory, I will never see them| lieved myself an object of genuine attachment. 
again !” | Lucy Maitland, on the contrary, has trifled with 

Next night he was at Barlingham. It was through | me,—since, while indulging in what London calls 
the twilight of a glorious evening in May, that he | flirtation, she was prepared to accept the first elder 
now traversed the fields; a glorious evening fragrant | son, with good prospects, who came in her way.” 
with the breath of thyme and hawthorns,—the|} In short, you are devoid of grace and sympa- 
springy thymy herbage buoyant beneath his feet,—| thy! And yet,” resumed Lady Annesly, “1 was 
and the woodlands quivering with that tenderer | desired to sound your affections by those who are 
foliage of early spring, whose beauty is as of an | anxious, humble as your fortunes are, to encumber 
hour’s duration. } them with a wife, and who seem to have appre- 

On reaching the small platform in which the|hended, in Miss Maitland, an obstacle to their 
surly old mansion stood isolated, his heart sunk | projects!” 
within him. The dread of his mother’s mournful} “ Projects of a marriage with me ?””--cried Basil, 
voice and aspect overpowered his spirits. The em-|in great surprise and some indignation. “I am 
barrassment,—the chill invariably benumbing his | exceedingly obliged to their officiousness!—But | 
feelings in the only spot on earth where he was en- | have neither the means nor the inclination to mar 
titled to feel at ease, exercised their usual distress-| ry! How absurd,—how impertinent! ” 
ing spell over his heart. ‘Your affections are engaged then, though. not 

On entering the sitting-room he found Lady An- | to Miss Maitland, or you would not be thus resent- 
nesley seated in her high-backed ebony chair, at| ful!” observed Lady Annesley. ‘“ This is precisely 
her writing-table beside the open casement; enjoy- | the point which Vardyn, my solicitor, has written 
ing, in solitary meditation, the balmy sweetness | to me to ascertain. He charged me, I must admit, 
of that delicious night. The dews were rising—the | not to betray his mission to yourself. But I am 
birds at rest. All was stillness, and holiness, and | getting weary of mysteries! As we approach the 
peace. But though she must have seen him tra-| grave, Basil, the claims of those we love to our en- 
verse the little bridge across the moat in order to | tire confidence, acquire stronger force. A few short 
reach the old portal, she had not stirred a step to| years, and all that can be known of all of us, will 
greet her only son! Nevertheless Basil flattered| be known ¢éo all! To what purpose then the petty 
himself that he discerned in her countenance tokens | disguises and hypocrisies with which, through life, 
of more than ordinary sociability and good will. we conceal them from each other ?” 

“« You are welcome, my dear son!’ was as much} Basil Annesley was more amazed to hear such a 
from the lips of that austere recluse, as the most| sentence issue from his mother’s lips, than by all 
impassioned caresses from a more demonstrative | her previous amenity. 
parent. “‘Vardyn assures me,” continued her ladyship, 

It was always difficult to enter into conversation | “‘ that the lady whose family is eager to make you 
with one who took so little interest in worldly | an offer of her hand, is young, lovely, accomplished, 
events, the frivolities with which ordinary women j amiable, virtuous, a great heiress, warmly attached 
areamusable. Anecdotes of the day,—accounts of | to you—” 

a new opera or forthcoming ballet,—a brilliant de-| ‘* Warmly attached to me?” interrupted young 
bate or the last new novel, provoked from her a list- | Annesley ;—* are you certain, he said that she was 
less monosyllable, nay sometimes the most repro-} warmly attached to me ?” 
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** Quite certain!—But your interest in the fair | 
unknown, whom just now you treated so cavalier- | 
ly, seems to be suddenly increasing ?” 

“Tl am sure J] know not why!”—replied Basil, 
with a heavy sigh, (for already the flattering whis- 
pers of tus heart assured him that the desire of 
Osalez to unite him with one of his lovely nieces 
raust be the origin of these singular overtures,) “ for 
were the person referred to a thousand times more 
attractive and more richly endowed, the match 
were impossible !”’ 

** You know the parties then ?” 

**I fear so!—and am unhappily certain, dearest 
mother, that a less welcome daughter-in-law could 
not have been presented to your acceptance !”? 

“* Nevertheless,” persisted Lady Annesley, “ Var- 
dyn, who is a man of the highest respectability —a 
man of sense, probity, feeling, though a man| 
of the world, assures me that a more auspicious | 
connexion could not have presented itself. The} 
uncle of the young lady is prepared to bring you into | 
parliament and settle upon you an estate of fifteen | 
thousand a-year!”’ 

“Were it fifteen thousand times as much, my 
dear mother, suflice it that you would in the end 
refuse your consent!” 

“You excite my curiosity beyond measure!” | 
eried Lady Annesley. ‘ You must indeed give me | 
credit for unworldliness, to suppose me unbiassed 
by such powerful considerations!” 

“I believe you to be biassed by considerations 
still more powerful,” replied Basil, in a subdued | 
voice,—dreading lest she should push her inquiries 
to a fuller explanation. 

“Alas! at the end of my career, 1 am come to| 
the conclusion that no worldly interest is compara- | 
ble with opulence for those we love!” replied the 
recluse ; “‘ money, my dear Basil, is the source of | 
all human influences!” | 

“* Nevertheless there are prejudices,—there are 
resentments, which it is insufficient to overcome!” | 
—observed her son, almost trembling, as he saw | 
the secret on the point of being extorted from his | 
lips. | 

“There can be none, I should imagine, to bear | 
upon the case in point,” resumed the lady.“ Var- | 
dyn expressly mentions that the young heiress in | 
question is the daughter of exemplary people of un- | 
blemished character. As regards mere ancestral 
distinctions, I have ceased to put my trust in coro- 
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‘But if she were of Jewish origin ?’’—faltered 
Basil, almost encouraged by her moderation. 

«* Even then, if by faith and profession a Christian, | 
I should not presume to raise objections,”—replied 
Lady Annesley, in a voice whose mildness was as 
a balm to the ears of her son!—* Listen to me, 
Basil!—Even such a prejudice as you have sup- 
posed on this occasion, was the means of disuniting 
your mother from the object of her earliest affections 
—the noblest and best of human kind. A long 
life of affliction has not sufficed to expiate the 
weakness with which I suffered myself to be forced 
by my family into renouncing him, and bestowing 
my hand upon another—an honourable man— 
whom I[ did not love. But that he whose generous 
heart I perverted by my evil-dealing disgraced him- 
self in his turn, by retaliations which proved the 
means of steeping my days in anguish and remorse, 
and inflicting on others an injury still greater than 
that I had inflicted on himself,—I should go to the 


| become my wife 


MONEY-LENDER. 


grave with the weight upon my soul of a deep and 
inexpiable offence! His vengeance seems to have 
wrought atonement for me. But pardon me, Ba- 
sil !”’—she continued, shuddering from head to foot 
with strong emotion—*‘it is not to you I must 
speak of this!” 

“It is—it is!”—cried the young man, casting 
himself at her feet and taking her trembling hands 
fondly in hisown. ‘*To whom but your son,—your 
loving and submissive son,—can you unfold your 
griefs 7—JWVho can sympatize in them like myself? 
Talk to me of that early love, mother,—talk to me 
of Cadiz—of him to whom you pledged your 
heart — ”” 

“ You know all, then ?’’—interrupted Lady An- 
nesley, turning deathly pale, yet without attempt- 
ing to withdraw from his endearments. ‘I fore- 
saw that the day would come when some officious 
voice would interpose between us with the tale !” 

** That voice, mother, was his own!” 

Lady Annesley gently waved her head. “The 
man I speak of fell, like your fa like his happier 
Victim,—in battle! Enrolled in the Imperial army, 
at the battle of Austerlitz he was slain. This, this 
is all the trace that remains of him on earth !”— 
pursued the lady, in a scarcely audible tone, taking 
from the desk beside her the portrait opened by 
her son on a former occasion,—‘* How dear,—still 





| and ever how dear,—it becomes me not to say! Look 


upon that face, Basil_—examine that noble—that 
intellectual countenance, and tell me whether it 
pleads nothing for the weakness of your mother.” 

As a pretext for averting. his eyes from her own, 
young Annesley gazed for some moments in silence, 
on the picture,—tracing unmistakeably in every 
lineament the altered features of Osalez. 

** After the warm and unaltered interest you have 
avowed, mother, in the origina! of this portrait,”— 
said he, at length, in as firm a voice as his beating 
heart would allow,—I have scarcely courage to 
reiterate my assertion that he lives ;—that but yes- 
terday, my hand was grasped in his,—that he has 
been my friend,—my benefactor. Next to yourself, 
Osalez is the person who has exercised the strongest 
influence over the mind and conduct of your son.” 

Lady Annesley clasped her hands together in un- 
speakable emotion. 

“« Do not deceive me, Basil!” cried she. “ Speak 


—speak. Let me hear those words again! He 
lives? He loves you ?” 


** He lives,—is rich, prosperous, powerful! It is 
the daughter of his only sister he has offered you to 
9? 

So overpowering was the revolution created in 
Lady Annesley’s mind by the startling intelligence 
thus communicated, that for a time the prospects 
of the two families were cruelly overclouded by the 
danger of one who had loved much, and suffered 
in proportion to the strength of her affections. The 
sorrows of a long series of years,—the vain and 
fruitless sorrows seemed to have exercised less in- 
fluence over her stern and powerful nature than 
this unlooked-for dawn of brighter days. The tender 
nursing of her son,—the assiduities of those who 


hurried down to Barlingham at his summons to~ 


receive what she believed to be a last farewell, at 
length restored her to herself. But it was not pos- 
sible to disavow in health the fond avowals of that 
parting hour. 

Not that Lady Annesley evinced an ungenerous 
desire to recall the concessions she had accorded. 
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The marriage of Basil with his beloved Esther was | native province, previous to negotiating a marriage 
sanctioned by her presence and benediction; and | between Salome and her plighted lover the young 
immediately after the ceremony, the young coupte | Count von Ehrenstein, at present debarred by the 











took possession of a beautiful estate in Berkshire, 
settled on them by the munificence of Mrs. Annes- 
ley’s generous kinsman. It was the earnest desire 
of both that the man to whom they were indebted 
for their happiness should become their honoured 
inmate. But immediately after witnessing the so- 
lemnization of their marriage, Abednego Osalez 
abruptly quitted England, without fixing any defi- 
nite period for his return. 

Basil Annesley, satisfied that his unexpected de- 
parture was the result of a long and painful inter- 
view with the object of his early affection, in which, 
with all the firmness and dignity peculiar to her 
character, Lady Annesley intimated the impossibi- 
lity of a nearer connexion between those whom the 
decrees of Providence appeared expressly to have 
kept asunder, entertains little expectation of his 
friend’s return to England. Esther, on the con- 
trary, attributes his absence to the desire of extrica- 
ting her father from the political feuds in which the 
rashness of poor Verelst had involved him in his 


| opposition of his family from claiming her hand. 

Lady Annesley, who, though a frequent visiter 
|to her son, persists in retaining her gloomy resi- 
|dence at Barlingham, listens without comment to 
the surmises of the family. With the discernment 
generated by a more intimate insight into his char- 
jacter, she is probably aware that the absence of 
'Osalez will be prolonged only till he has been 
enabled to break off all ties that connect him with 
his past calling and interests. Active and trust- 
worthy agents are, in fact, already charged with 
powers to concentrate and realize his singularly 
scattered property, with a view to the reinvestment 
of the enormous capital in a landed estate; and 
should time and reflection avail to soften the obdo- 
racy of one, through life the ruling influence of his 
conduct, a change of name, connected with this pro- 
prietorship, may possibly still further tend to obli- 
terate, in the accomplished country-gentleman, all 
trace of the Money-lender, A. O. 








QUESTIONS. 


TO BE ANSWERED AT THE CLASSICAL EXAMINATION 
OF THE HOOKHAM-CUM-SNIVEY UNIVERSITY. 


Tue following points are to be offered to the solu- 
tion of those students who desire the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in the Hookham-cum-Snivey Insti- 
tution ; and, in addition to the Bachelorship for Boys, 
it is intended to establish a Widowership of Letters 
for Adults :— 

1. Whether the Groves of Academus were on the 
site now occupied by the Groves of Blarney ? 

2. Whether the small band that accompanied 
JEneas on his wanderings in Italy was a quartett 
band; or whether, in consequence of the expected 
length of march, it was a band adapted for Prome- 
nade Concerts ? 

3. Whether Arcadia, so remarkable for “the 
happy and simple life of its population,” was on the 
same a as the Lowther and the Burlington? 

4. Whether the two horses represented as drawing 
Aurora were so broken-winded, that a spavined jade 
has been called 4-roarer ever since ? 

5. Whether Bias, one of the seven wise ‘men of 
Greece, was always un-biassed when he gave an 
opinion? 

6. Whether the hundred hands of Briareus were 
ever known to strike at once ? 

7. Whether Cerberus, the dog who had three heads, 
found himself undecided when he wanted to wag his 
tail? 

8. Why Cicero was called by the English name of 
Tully, and whereabouts were his offices ? 

9. Whether Clotho, who spun the thread of life, 
ever dealt in such Jong yarns as the Member for Kil- 
kenny ? 

10. Whether Diana's partiality for the chase ren- 
dered her so chaste ? 

11. Whether the fact of the cynic Diogenes living 
in 0 oh, caused him to uy and make a butt of every 
one 

12, Whether the Dryades ever got wet? 


the Alps, as it has been alleged, by pouring vinegar 
over them—whether he peppered them, or carried 
them by assault ? 

14. Whether Hebe was really the daughter of 
Jupiter and Juno, and if so, how could She-be? 

15. Whether Hesiod, described as a very carly 
Beeotian poet, was really so very early ; and if so, at 
what hour did he generally turn out on a winter’s 
morning ? 

16. Whether Homer, who wrote Homeri Opera, 
ever heard any of his operas performed ? 

17. Whether the Lyceum, where Aristotle taught, 
was a good spec: and if so, what is the difference be- 
tween the Lyceum and the English Opera ? 

18. Whether Mecenas, so highly famed for his 
countenance of Virgil, ever drew the Latin poet’s 
portrait !—Charivart. 





PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY. 


Waar becomes of al] the Pins? says a paper in- 
volving some singular points of manufacturing eco- 
nomy. It appears from Professor Parrington that 
twenty millions of pins are daily manufactured in this 
country. These get into general circulation, and, 
after a time, entirely disappear; but the remarkable 
fact is, that, like the swallows, nobody knows where 
they goto. It is proved that, were it possible to 
recal these lost articles, a quantity might be collected 
sufficient to build the projected foot-bridge at Hun- 
gerford Market, and the residue might be cast into 
one enormous Pin, which should be erected as a 
column in any part of London best suited for its ele- 
vation ; and to be called Victoria’s Pin, in opposition 
to Cleopatra’s Needle at Alexandria. There would 
be a winding staircase in the interior, with a saloon 
in its head; and it mightserve as a /and-mark, in 
stormy weather, for the four-penny Steam-boats ply- 
ing between Vauxhall and London Bridge.—Chari- 
vari. [Many are swallowed, but not enough to ae- 





13. Whether Hannibal really cut his way through 


count for the general disappearance. ]—Museum. 
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Bat now I'll ask you to turn to an humbler scene, 
and look within that room where the window, opened 
to the ground, is bordered by blossoming honey- 
suckle—it is the priest’s parlour. At a little break- 
fast-table, whose spotless cloth and neat but simple 
equipage has a look of propriety and comfort, is 
seated one, whose gorgeous dressing gown and 
lounging attitude seems strangely at variance with 
the humble objects around him. He seems endea- 
vouring to read a newspaper, which, ever and anon, 
he Jays down beside him, and turns his eyes in the 
direction of the fire. For, although it is July, yet a 
keen freshness of the morning air makes the blazing 
turf by no means objectionable. He looks towards 
the fire, perhaps, you would say, lost in his own 
thoughts and musings; but no, truth must out, and 
his attention is occupied in a very different way. 
Kneeling before the fire is a young and lovely country- 
gil, engaged in toasting a muffin for the priest’s 

reakfast; her features are flushed, partly with 
shame, partly with heat; and as now and then she 
throws back her long hair from her face with an im- 
patient toss of her head, she steals a glance at the 
stranger, from a pair of eyes so danpiy When, that, at 
first, you were unjust enough to think them black. 
Her dress is a low boddice, and a skirt of that bril- 
liant dye the Irish peasant of the west seems to pos- 
sess the secret for. The jupe is short, I say, and so 
much the better for you, as it displays a pair of legs 
which, bare of shoe or stocking, are perfect in their 
aymmetry—the rounded instep and the swelling 
ankle chiselled as cleanly as a statue of Canova. 

And now, my good reader, having shown you all 
this, let me proceed with my narrative. 

“ And sure now, sir, wouldn’t it be better for you, 
and you sickly, to be eating your breakfast, and not 
be waiting for Father Tom*—may be he wouldn’t 
come in this hour yet.” 

“No, thank you, Mary; I had rather wait. I 
hope you are not so tired of my company that you 
want an excuse to get away ?”’ 

“ Ah be asy now, if you plaze, sir! It’s myself 
that’s proud to be talking to you.” And as she 
spoke she turned a pair of blue eyes upon me, with 
such a look that I could not help thinking if the 
gentlemen of the west be exposed to such, their blood 
is not as hot as is reputed. I suppose I looked as 
much, for she blushed deeply, and, calling out, 
“ Here’s Father Tom!” sprang to her legs and hur- 
ried from the room. : 

“Where are you scampering that way?” cried 
the good priest, as he passed her in the hall. “ Ah, 
captain !—captain, behave yourself!” 

“I protest father—” cried I. 

“To besure you do!—Why wouldn’t you protest! 
But see now, it was your business brought me out 
this morning. Hand me over the eggs; I am as 
hungry as ahawk. The devil is in that girl—they 
are as hard as bullets! I see how it was, plain 
enough. It’s little she was thinking of the same 
eggs. Well, well! this is an ungrateful world ; 
and only think of me, all I was doing for you.” 

“ My dear father, you are quite wrong——” 

**No matter. Anotherslice of bacon. And, after 
all, who knows if I have the worst of it? Do you 
know, now, that Miss Bellew has about the softest 
cheek » 

**What the devil do you mean?” said I, red- 
dening. 

“ Why just that I was saluting her, d la Francaise, 
this morning; and I never saw her look handsomer 
in my life. It was scarce seven o’clock when I was 
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| over at Kilmorran, but early as it was, I caught her 
making breakfast for me, and, father and priest that 
I am, I couldn’t help feeling in love with her. It was 
a beautiful sight just to watch her light step and 

ceful figure moving about the parlour—now open- 
ing the window to let in the fresh air of the morning; 
now arranging a bouquet of moss-roses; now busy- 
ing herself among the breakfast things, and all the 
while stealing a glance at Sir Simon, to see if he 
were pleased with what she was doing. He'll be 
over here by-and-by, to call on you; and, indeed, it 
is an attention he seldom pays any one, for latterly, 
poor fellow, he is not over satisfied with the world ; 
and if the truth were told, he has not had too much 
cause to be so.” 

«“ You mentioned to him, then, that I was here?” 

“To be sure I did; and the doing so cost me a 
scalded finger, for Miss Louisa, who was pouring out 
my tea at the moment, gave a jerk with her hand, 
and spilt the boiling water all over me.—Bad cess 
to you, Mary, but you’ve spoiled the toast this morn- 
ing! half of it never saw the fire, and the other half 
| is as black as my boot.—But, as I was saying, Sir 
| Simon knows al! about you, and is coming over to 
ask us to dine there; though I offered to give the 
invitation myself, and accept it first; but he is very 
punctilious about these things, and wouldn’t hear of 
any thing but doing it in the regular way.” 

* Did he allude to Mr. Ulick Burke’s affair?” 

‘Nota word. And even when I wished to touch 
on it, for the sake of a little explanation, he adroitly 
turned the subject, and spoke of something else. 
But it is drawing late, and I have some people to 
see this morning, so come along now into my little 
library here, and I’1] leave you for a while to amuse 
yourself.” 

The priest led me, as he spoke, into a small room, 
whose walls were covered with books from the floor 
to the ceiling; even the very door by which we 
entered had its shelves, like the rest, so that, when 
once in, you could see no trace of it. A single win- 
dow looked seaward, towards the wide Atlantic, and 
presented a view of many miles of coast, indented 
with headland and promontory. Beneath, upon the 
| placid sea, was a whole fleet of fishing boats, the 
|erews of which were busily engaged in collecting 
the sea-weed to manure the land. The sight was 
both curious and picturesque. The light boats, toss- 
ing on the heavy swell, were crowded with figures 
whose attitudes evinced all the eagerness of a chase. 
Sometimes an amicable contest would arise between 
two parties, as their boat-hooks were fixed in the 
same mass of tangled weed. Sometimes two rival 
crews would be seen stretching ap their oars, as 
they headed out to sea, in search of a new prize: the 
merry voices and the loud laughter, however, that 
rose above all other sounds, told that good-humour 
and good-will never deserted them in all the ardour 
of the contest. 

Long after the 
them. At last 


riest left me, I continued to watch 
P'set myself to explore the good 
father’s shelves, which I found, for the most part, 


were filled with portly tomes of divinity and pole- 
mics, huge folio copies of St. Augustine, Origen, 
Eusebius, and others; innumerable volumes of 
learned tractates on disputed points in theology ; 
none of which possessed any interest for me. In 
one corner, however, beside the fire, whose con- 
venience to the habitual seat of Father Tom argued 
that they were not least in favour with his reverence, 
was an admirable collection of the French dramatists, 
Moliére, Beaumarchais, Racine, and several more; 
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these were a real treat; 
the window, I prepared, for about the twentieth time 
in my life, to read ** La Folle Journée.” 

I had scarcely got to the end of the second act, 
when the door was gently opened, and Mary made 
her appearance ; not in the dishabille of the morning, 
however, but with a trim cotton gown, and smart 
shoes and stockings; her hair, too, was neatly 
dressed, inthe country fashion; yetsti!l I was more 
than h lf disposed to think she looked even better in 
her morning 
critical scrutiny of my glance had evidently 
her, and made her, for the moment, 

f her coming. She looked down 
blushed; she fiddled with the corner of her 
apron, and at last, recollecting herself, she dropped 
and, opening the door wide, an- 


costume. 


nn 
ne 


disconcerted 


little 

nounced Sir Simon Bellew. 

**Mr. Hinton, | believe,” 

smile, as he bowed himself into the apartment; 

«will you allow me to introduce myself—Sir Simon 
Bellew ?” 

The baronet was a t 

] 

i 


courtesy, 


sligh 


ll, thin, meager-looking old 
nan, somewhat stooped by age, but preserving, both 
in look and gesture, not only the r mains of 
looks, but the evident traces of one habituated to the 
world. His dress was very plain, but the scrupulous 
€ xactitude of his powdered cue and the massive gold- 
headed cane he carried showed he had not abandoned 


ne 
L- 
yi. wood 
i 


those marks of his position so distinctive of rank in | 


He wore, also, large and handsome 
buckles in his shoes. but, in e very other particular, 
his costume was simplicity itself. 

Conversing with an ease which evinced his ac- 
juaintance with all the forms of socie ty, he touched 
shortly my former acquaintance with 
daught acknowledged in terms slight, 
she had spoken of me. His manner 
was, however, less marked by every thing I had 
deemed to be Irish than that of any other person I 
had met with in the country; , 
his pleasure at my visit to the west, and invited me 
to pass some days at his house, his manner of doing 
so had nothing whatever of the warmth and empresse- 
I had so often seen. In fact, save a sligh 
difference in accent, it was as English as need be. 

Whether I felt 
had, myself, adopted the habits and prejudices of the 
land, 1 am unable to say, 
= repulsed ; and, although our interview scarce 

asted twenty minutes, was delighted when he rose 
to take his leave, and say, «Good morning.’ 

Rag You are good enough, then, to promise you'll 
dine with us to-morrow, Mm Hinton? I need 
searcely remark, I can have n@ party to meet you, 
for this wild neighbourhood hagienied us that; but 
as ] am aware that your visit tothe west is less for 
society than scenery, perhaps I may assure you, you 
will not be disappointed. So now, aw revoir. 
Simon bowed deeply as he spoke, and, with a wave 

f his hat that would have done honour to the court 
of Louis XV., he took his leave and departed. 

I followed him with my eye as, mounted on his 
old gray pony, he ambled quietly down the little path 
that led to the shore. Albeit an old man, his seat 
was firm, and not without a certain air of self-pos- 
session and ease; and as he returned the salutations 
of the passing country-people, he did so with the 
juiet dignity of one who felt he conveyed an honour 
ven in the recognition. There was something 
singular in the contrast of that peer my figure with 
the wild grandeur of the scene; and as I gazed after 
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and seating myself beside | him, it set me thinking on the 


said Sir Simon, with a| 


his | 
but | 


for, while he expressed | 
| Louisa Bellew, in many respects, 


t} Still, 
| her manner, the untutored freshness of 
t disappointed at this, or whether I} 


but certainly I éelt chilled | 
| ambition is least natura 


| spent the greater part of it from home, I was 


| tachment 


—_ 

Vue 
strange vicissitudes 
of life that must have made such as he pass his days 
in the dreary solitude of these mountains. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—Sir Simon 


My journey had so far fatigued 
sorry to have a day of rest; and, a 


me that I wasn't 
s Father Tom 
left to 
itdation 
we 


in 


tne 


h—th 


‘tions. The s 


myself and my own re fle 
sin cul ir ent 


which I found myself was 
guest of a man whose acquaintance I had m wnt by 
chance. and who, knowing as little of me as I did ot 
him, yet showed by many an act of kindness, not 
less than by many a chance observation, a deep 
interest in myself and my fortunes. Here, then, [ 
was; far from the sphere of my duties, neglecting 
the career I had adopted, and suffering days—weeks, 
to pass over without bestow ing a thou ght upon my 
Following on this train of thought, 1 
p acknowledging to myself that my at 
to Miss Bellew was the of my 
journey, and the real reason of my wandering 
However sanguine may be the heart when touched 
by the first passion, the doubts that will now and 
then shoot across it are painful and poignant; and 
now, in the calmness of my judgment, | could not 
but see the innumerable obstacles my family would 
raise to all my hopes. 1 well knew my fathe r’s pre- 
dilection for a campaigning life, and that nothing 
would compensate to him for the defeat of this ¢ X- 
pectation: I had but too many proofs o f my mother’s 
aristocratic prejudices to suppose that she ever could 
acknowledge, as her daughter-in-law, one whose 
pretensions to rank, although hig her than her own, 
were yet neither trumpeted by the w orld nor blazoned 
by fashion; and lastly, changed as I was myself 
since my arrival in Ireland, there was ye ugh of 
the Englishman left in me to see how unsuited was 
to be launched 
forth in the torrent of London life while yet her ex- 
perience of the world was so narrow and limited. 
I loved her. The very artless simplicity « 
her mind had 
taught me to know, that even great personal attrac- 
tions may be the second excellence of a woman. 
And besides, I was just at that time of life when 
]. One deems it more heroic 


te 


soldier’s life. 
could not he 
cause 


r bi 


¢ 


6en 


| to renounce all that is daring in enterprise, all that is 


| great in promise, merely to be loved. 


j 


* Sir| 


My mind was 
therefore made up. The present opportunity was a 
good one to see her frequently and learn thoroughly 
to know her tastes and her dispositions. Spould | 
succeed in gaining her affections, however opposed 
my family might prove at first, I calculated on their 
fondness for me, as an only son, and knew that, in 
regard to fortune, I should be inde pendent enough to 
marry whom I pleased. 

In speculations such as these the time passed over ; 
and although I waited with impatience for the hour 
of our visit to Kilmorran Castle, still, as the time 
drew near, many a passing doubt would flit across 
me, how farI had mistaken the promptings of my 
own affection for any return of my love. ‘True 
was that more than once her look and manner testi- 
fied ! was not indifferent to her; still, when I re- 
membered that I had ever seen her surrounded by 
persons she was anxious to avoid, a sus pici ion crossed 
me, that perhaps I owed the little preference she 
showed me, less to any qualities I possessed, than 
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to my own unobtrusiveness. These were galling 
and anpleasant reflections; and whither they might 
have led me I Know not, when the priest tapped with 
his knuckles at my window, and called out— 

“* Captain, we shall be late if you don’t hurry a 
bit; and I had rather be behind time with his gracious 
majesty himself than with old Sir Simon.” 

1 opened the window at once, and jumped out into 
the lawn. 

*“* My dear father, I’ve been ready this half hour, 
but fell into a dreamy fit and forgot every thing. 
Are we to walk it?” , 

“No, no; the distance is much greater than you 
think. Small as the bay looks, it is a good three 
miles from this to Kilmorran; but here comes your 
old friend the curriculus.” 

I once more mounted my old seat, and the priest, 
guiding the horse down to the beach, selected the 
strand, from which the waves had just receded, as 
the hardest road, and pressed on at a pace that 
showed his desire to be punctual. 

“Get along there! Nabocklish! How lazy the 
devil is ;—faith, we'll be late, do our best. Captain, 
darling, put your watch back a quarter of an hour, 
and [’!] stand to it that we are both by Dublin time.” 

“Is he, then, so very particular,” ‘said I, “as all 
that comes to ?” 

“Particular, is it? Faith he Why, man, 
there is as much ringing of bells before dinner in 
that house, as if every room in it was crammed with 
company. And the old butler will be there, all in 
black, and his hair powdered, and beautiful silk 
stockings on his legs, every day in the week, 
although, may be, it is a brace « f snipe will be all 
that is on the table. ‘Take the whip fora while, and 
lay into that baste,—my heart is broke flogging him.” 

Had Sir Simon only watched the good priest's 
exertions for the preceding quarter of an hour, he 
certainly would have had a hard heart, if he had 
criticised his punctuality. Shouting one moment— 
cursing the next—thrashing away with his whip, 
and betimes striding over the splash-board to give a 
kick with his foot, he undoubtedly spared nothing 
in either voice or gesture. 

* There !—glory be to God!” cried he at last, as 
he turned sharp from the shady road into a narrow 
avenue of tall lime-trees; “take the reins, captain, 
till | wipe my face. Blessed hour, look at the state 
lamin! Lift him to it, and don’t spare him. May 
{ never,—if that isn’t the last bell, and he only gives 
five minutes after that.” | 

Although I certainly should have preferred that 
Father Tom had continued his functions as charioteer, 
now that we were approaching the house, common 
humanity however compelled me to spare him, and 
I flogged and chucked the old beast with all my 
might up the rising ground towards the house. 

I had but just time to see that the building before 
us was a large embattled structure, which, although 
irregular, and occasionally incongruous in detail, was | 
yet a fine specimen of the castellated Gothic of the | 
seventeenth century. Massive square towers flanked | 
the angles, themselves surmounted by smaller tur- 
rets, that shot up into the air high above the dark 
woods around them. The whole was surrounded by 
a fosse, now dry, and overgrown with weeds; but 
the terrace, which lay between this and the castle, 
was laid out as a flower-garden, with a degree of 
taste and beauty that, to my mind at least, bespoke | 
the fostering hand of Louisa Bellew. Upon this the 


is. 
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windows of a large drawing-room opened, at one of | 
which I could mark the tall and stately figure of Sir | 
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Simon, as he stood, watch in hand, awaiting our 
arrival. I confess, it was not without a sense of 
shame that I continued my flagellations at the mo- 
ment. Under any circumstances, our turn-out wa 
not quite unexceptionable; but, when I thought of 
my own position, and of the good priest who sat 
beside me, mopping his head and face with a huge 
red cotton handkerchief, I cursed my stars ‘for the 
absurd exposure. Just at this instant the skirt of a 
white robe passed one of the windows, and I thought 
—I hope it was but a thought—I heard a sound of 
laughter. 

“ There—that will do. Phebus himself couldn’t 
do it better. I wouldn’t wish my worst enemy to be 
in a pair of shafts before you.” 

Muttering a curse on the confounded 
pulled short up and sprung out. 

«‘ Not late, Nicholas, 1 hope?” said the priest to 
a tall, thin, old butler, who bore a most absurd re- 
semblance to his master. 

« Your reverence has a minute and a half yet; but 
the soup’s on the table.” As he spoke, he drew from 
his pocket a small bit of looking-glass, in a wooden 
frame, and with a pocket-comb nged his hair in 
the most orderly and decorous manner; which being 
done, he turned gravely round and said :—** Are ye 
ready, now, gentiemen ?” 

The priest nodded, and forward we went. Passing 
through a suite of rooms whose furniture, however 
handsome once, was now worm-eaten and injured by 
time, we at length reached the door of the drawing- 
room, when the butler, after throwing one more glance 
at us, to assure himself that we were in presentable 
array, flung the door wide open, and announced, 
with the voice of a king-at-arms— 

«The Reverend Father Loftus and Mr. Hinton.”’ 

“Serve!’? said Sir Simon, with a wave of his 
hand. While, advancing towards us, he received 
us with most polished courtesy. 

‘¢ You are most welcome to Kilmorran, Mr. Hinton. 
I need not present my daughter.” 

He turned towards the priest, and the same mc- 
ment I held Miss Bellew’s hand in mine. Dressed 
in white, and with her hair plainly braided on her 


beast, I 


ar 
arra 


| cheek, I thought she looked handsomer than I had 


ever seenher. ‘There was an air of assured calmness 
in her manner, that sat well upon her lovely features, 
as, with a tone of winning sweetness, she seconded 
the wordseof her father, and welcomed me to Kil- 
morran. 

The first step in the knowledge of the female 
heart is, to know how to interpret any constraint or 
reserve of manner on the part of the woman you are 
in love with. Your mere novice is never more 
tempted to despair @han at the precise momeng his 


| hopes should grow @fronger ; nor is he ever s@san- 


guine as when the prospect is gloomy before him. 


|The quick perceptions of even a very young girl 


enable her to perceive when she is loved ; and how- 
ever disposed she may feel towards the individual, a 
certain mixture of womanly pride and coquetry will 


| teach her a kind of reserve towards him. 


Now, there was a slight dash of this constrained 
tone through Miss Bellew’s manner to me, and little 
experience as I had in such matters, | knew enough 
to augur favourably from it. While doing the 
honours of her house, a passing timidity would seem, 


| every now and then, to check her advances, and I 


could remark how carefully she avoided any allusion, 
however slight, to our past acquaintance. 

The austerity of Sir Simon’s manner, at his first 
visit, as well as the remarks of my friend the priest, 
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had led me to suspect that our dinner party would 
prove cold, formal, and uncomfortable. Indeed, the 
baronet’s constrained and measured courtesy in the 
drawing-room gave me but little encouragement to 
expect any thing better. Most agreeable, therefore, 
was my disappointment to find, that before the soup 
was removed he had thawed considerably. The 
stern wrinkles of his haughty face relaxed, and a 
bland and good-humoured smile had usurped the 
place of his former fixed and determined look. 
Doing the honours of his table with the most perfect 
tact, he contrived, while almost monopolizing the 
conversation, to appear the least obtrusive amongst 
us; his remarks, being ever accompanied by some 
appeal to his daughter, the priest, or myself, seemed 
to link us in the interest of all he said, and make his 


very listeners deem themselves entertaining and 
onion 
acres ye, 


¥ 
Unfortunately, I can present but a very meager 
eture of this happy gift, but I remember well how 





nsensibly my prejudices gave way, one by one, as I 

stened to his anecdotes, and heard him recount, 
with admirable humour, many a story of his early 
vareer. ‘To be sure, it may be said that my criticism 


was not likely to be severe while 
rnter, whose cheek glowed with plea- 
sure, and whose bright eye glistened with added 
e remarked the impression her father’s 
lity was making on his guests. Such may, 
i doubt not, have delight I felt; but 
Sir Simon’s own claims were still indisputable. 

I know not how far I shall meet my reader’s con- 
currence in the remark, but it appears to me that 
conversational talent, like wine, requires age to make 
it mellow. ‘The racy flavour that smacks of long 
knowledge of life—the reflective tone that deepens 
without darkening the picture—the freedom from 
exaggeration, either in praise or censure, are not the 
gifts of young men usually; and certainly they do 
season the intercourse of older ones, greatly to its 
advantage. There is, moreover, a pleasant flattery 
in listening to the narratives of those who were mix- 
ing with the busy world—its intrigues, its battles, 
and its by-play, while we were but boys. How we 
like to hear of the social everyday life of those great 
men of a bygone day, whose names have become 
already historical—what a charm does it lend to 
reminiscence, when the names of Burke, Sheridan, 
Grattan, and Curran start up amid memories of 
youthful pleasure—and how we treasure every pass- 
ing word that is transmitted to us, and how much, 
in spite of all the glorious successes of their after 
days, do we picture them to ourselves, from some 
slight or shadowy trait of their school or college life. 
Bellew’s conversation abounded in 
features of this kind. His career had begun and 
continued for a long time, in the brightest period of 
{reland’s history ; when wealth and genius were rife 
in the land—and when the joyous traits of Irish 
character were elicited in all their force, by prosperity 
and happiness. it was then shone forth, in all their 
brilliancy, the great spirits whose flashing wit and 
glittering fancy have cast a sunlight over their native 
country, that even now, in the twilight of the past, 
continues to illumine it. Alas! they have had no 
heritors to their fame—they have left no successors 
behind them. I have said that Miss Bellew listensd 
with delight to all her father’s stores of amusement— 
happy to see him once more aroused to the exertion 
of his abilities—and pleased to watch how success- 
fully his manner had won over us. With what 
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|rated some circumstances of his political career, 


where his importance with his party was briefly 
alluded to; and how proudly her features glowed, 
as some passing sentiment of high and simple pa- 
triotism would break from him. At such moments, 
the resemblance between them both became remark- 
ably striking, and I deemed her even more beautiful, 
than when her face wore its habitual calm and peace- 
ful expression. 

Father Loftus himself seemed also to have un- 
dergone a change; no longer indulging in his 
accustomed free and easy manner, seasoning his 
conversation with droll allusions and sly jokes; he 
now appeared a shrewd, intelligent reasoner—a well- 
informed man of the world; and at times, evidenced 
traits of reading and scholarship | was nowise pre- 
pared for. But how vain is it for one of any other 
country to fathom one-half the depth of Irish cha- 
racter, or say what part is inapplicable to an Irish- 
man? My own conviction is, that we are all mis- 
taken in our estimate of them—that the gay and 
reckless spirit, the wild fun, and frantic, impetuous 
devilment, are their least remarkable features, and in 
fact only the outside emblem of the stirring natare 
within. Like the lightning, that flashes over the 
thunder-cloud, but neither influences the breaking of 
the storm, nor points to its course—so have I seen 
the jest break from lips pale with hunger, and heard 
the laugh come free and mellow when the heart was 
breaking in misery—but what a mockery of mirth! 

When we retired to the drawing-room, Sir Simon, 
who had something to communicate to Father Tom, 
took him apart into one of the deep window recesses, 
and I was left for the first time alone beside Miss 
Bellew. There was something of awkwardness in 
the situation, for as neither of us could allude to the 
past without evoking recollections we both shunned 
to touch on, we knew not well of what to speak. 
The window lay open to the ground, displaying 
before us a garden in all the richness of fruit and 
blossom; the clustering honeysuckle and the dog- 
rose hung in masses of flower across the casement— 
and the graceful hyacinth and the deep carnation 
were bending to the night air scented with the odour 
of many a flower. I looked wistfully without—she 
caught my glance—a slight hesitation followed—and 
then, as if assuming more courage, she said— 

* Are you fond of a garden?—would you like to 
walk ?” 

The haste with which I caught at the proposal 
half diseoncerted her; but, with a slight smile, she 
stepped out into the walk. 

How I do like a large, old-fashioned garden, with 
its venerable fruit tress—its shady lanes—its over- 
grown and tangled beds in which the very |uxuriance 
sets all effort of art at defiance, and where rank 
growth speaks of wildness rather than culture. I 
like those grassy walks, where the footstep falls un- 
heard—those shady thickets of nut trees, which the 
blackbird haunts in security, and where the thrush 
sings undisturbed—what a sense of quiet home-hap- 
piness there breathes in the leafy darkness of the 
spot, and how meet for revery and reflection does it 
seem ! 

As I sauntered along beside my companion, these 
thoughts crowded on me. Neither spoke—but her 
arm was in mine—our footsteps moved in unison— 
our eyes followed the same objects, and I felt as 
though our hearts beat responsively. On turning 
from one of the darker walks, we suddenly came 
upon an elevated spot, from which, through an open- 
ing in the wood, the coast came into view, broken 
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into many a rocky promontory, and dotted with small 
islands. The sea was calm and waveless, and 
stretched away towards the horizon in one mass of 
unbroken blue, where it blended with the sky. An 
exclamation of “* How beautiful!” broke from me at 
once; and as [ turned towards Louisa, I perceived 
that her eyes sparkled with pleasure, and a half blush 
was mantling her cheek. 

** You are not, then, disappointed with the west ?” 
said she, with animation. 

**No, no. I did not look for any thing dike this; 
nor,” added I, in a-lower tone, while the words | 
trembled on my lips, **did I hope to enjoy it thus.’ 

She seemed slightly confused ; but, with woman’s 
readiness to turn the meaning of my speech, adde “er 

** Your recovery from illness doubtless give 
heightened pleasure to every thing like this: 
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‘he 


dark hour of sickness is often needed to teach us to | 


feel strongly as we ought, the beauty of the fair 
world we live in.’ 

“It may be so—but still I find that every sorrow 
leaves a scar ‘Upon the heart, and he who has mourned | 
much loses the zest for happiness.” 

‘Or rather, his views of it are different—I speak, 
happily for me, in ignorance ; yet it seems as though | 
every trial in life was a preparation for some higher 
scale of blissful enjoyment; and that as our under- | 
standings mature in power, so do our hearts in good- 


ness—chastening at each ordeal of life, till, at the | 


last, the final sorrow, death, bids us prepare for the 
eternity where there is no longer grief, and where 
the weary are at rest.” 

**Is not your view of life rather derived from the 
happy experie nee of this quiet spot than suited for 
the collisions of the world; where, as men grow 
older, their consciences grow more seared—their 
hearts less open ?”’ 

“ Perhaps—but is not my philosophy a good one 
that fits me for my station ?!—my life has been cast 
here; I have no wish to leave it—I hope I never | 
shall.” 

‘Never! Surely you would like to see other 
countries—to travel ?”’ 

“No, no. All the brilliant pleasures you can pic- 
ture for me would never requite the fears I must 
suffer, lest these objects should grow less dear to me 
when I came back to them. 
grander in its wild magnificence ; 
come home to my heart with so many affections and 
memories as these bold cliffs I have gazed on in my 
infancy ; or should I benefit in happiness if it were ? 


Can your Swiss peasant, be his costume ever so | 


picturesque, interest me one-half so much as yonder 
poor fisherman, who is re t- up his little child in 
his arms from the beach? I know him—his home— 
his hearth; I have seen his grateful smile for some | 
small benefit, and heard his words of thankfulness; 


and think you not that such recollections as these are | 


all mingled in every glance I throw around me, and 
that every sunlit spot of landscape shines not more 
brightly in my heart for its human associations ? | 
These may be narrow prejudices 
at.me.” 

* No, no. 
reasons.” 

** Well, here comes Father Loftus, and he shall 
be judge between us. We were discussing the 
advantages of contrasting our home with other 
countries 

“Ahem! A very difficult point,” said the priest, | 
interrupting her, and drawing himself up with a great | 
air of judicial importance. “ Ubi bene, ibi patria: 
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which may be rendered, ‘there’s potatoes every 
where.’ Not that I incline to the doctrine myself: 
Ireland is the only enjoyable country I know of. 
Ulamur creatura, dum possumus: that means ‘a 
moderate use of creature comforts,’ Miss Louisa. 
But, troth, I’m so heated with an argument I had 
with Sir Simon, that I’m no ways competent—did I 
tell you he was waiting for his tea?” 

‘No, indeed you did not,’’ said Miss Bellew, 
| giving vent to a laugh she had been struggling 
| against for the last few minutes; and which | did 
|not at the moment know was caused by her per- 
’ | ceiving the priest’s air of chagrin and discontent, 
the evident proofs of his being worsted by the old 
| baronet, whose chief pleasure in life was to worry 
a | the father into a discussion, and either confuse or 
confute him. ‘* My father seems in such good spirits 
to-night. Don’t you think so?” said she roguishly, 
| looking over at the priest. 

“‘ Never saw him better; quite lively and animated, 
‘as obsti- 








| and” —droj pping his voice to A whisper— 
nate as ever.” 

As we entered the house, we found Sir Simon 
walking leisarely up and down the drawing-room, 
| with his hands be hind his back, his face radiant with 
| smiles, and his eye gleaming with conscious triumph 
| towards the corner where the priest stood t: umbling 
| over some books to conceal his sense of defeat. In 
few minutes after we were seated round the tea-table, 
the little cloud was dispelled, and a happier party it 
were difficult to imagine. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—Sr. Senan’s Wei. 


How shall I trace this, the happiest period of my 
life! when days and weeks rolled on, and left no 
| track behind, save in that delicious calm that stole 
over my senses gradually and impe reeptibly. Each 
morning saw me on my way to Castle Bellew: the 
mountain-path that led up from the little strand was 
well worn by my footsteps—I knew its every turn 
and winding; scarcely a dog-rose bloomed along the 
| way with ‘which I had not grown familiar. And 
|how each object spoke to my heart'—for I was 
happy! The clouds that moved above; the rippling 
tide that flowed beneath; the sunny shore; the 
y thicket ;—were all to me as thongh I had 
| known them from boyhood. For so it is, in our 
clad moments we cling to all things that sur- 
round us; and giving to eterna] nature the high 
| colouring of our own ‘hearts, we feel how beautiful 
is this world! Yet was my mind not all tranquil ; 
| for often, as I hastened on, some passing thought 
| would: shoot across me. Where ts this to end? 
'Can I hope ever to overcome the deep-rooted pre- 
judices of my family, and induce them to receive 
amongst them, as my wife, the beautiful and artless 
| daughter of the wild west? or could I dare to ex- 
pose her, on whom all my affections were centred,’ 
to the callous criticism of my fine lady-mother, and 
| her fashionable friends in London? What right had 
I to stake her happiness on such a chance; to take 
her from all the objects endeared to her by taste, by 
time, by long-hallowed associations, and place her 
amid those among whom the very charm of her un- 
tarnished nature would have made her their inferior ? 
| Is it that trait of rebellious spirit, that would seem 
to leaven every portion of our nature, which makes 
our love strongest when some powerful barrier has 
| been opposed to our hopes and wishes? or is it 
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rather, that in the difficulties and trials of life, we | 
discover those deeper resources of our hearts, that | 
under happier auspices had lain dormant and un- 
known? I scarcely know: but true it is, after such | 
reflections as these, I ever hurried on the faster to | 
meet her, more resolutely bent than ever, in weal or | 
woe, to link my fortune with her own. 

Though I returned each night to the priest’s cot- 
tage, my days were entirely spent at Castle Bellew. 
How well do I remember every little incident that 
marked their tranquil course! ‘The small breakfast- | 
parlour, with its old Tudor window looking out upon | 
the flower-garden; how often have I paced it, im- 
patient for her coming; turning ever and anon to the 
opening door, when the old butler, with the invariable 
habitude of his kind, continually appeared with some 
portion of the breakfast equipage: how I started, as 
some distant door would shut or open—some far-off 

otstep on the stair; and wonder within myself, 
why felt she not some of this impatient longing. 
And when, at last, tortured with anxiety and disap- | 
pointment, I had turned: away towards the window, 
the gentle step, the rustling dress, and, more than 
ill, the indescribable something that tells us we are 
near those we love, bespoke her coming—oh! the 
transport of that moment! With whata fervid glow | 
of pleasure I sprang to meet her—to touch her hand— 

look upon her! How rapidly, too, I endeavoured 
to speak my few words of greeting, lest her father’s 
coming might interfere with even this short-lived 
period of happiness; and, after all, how little meaning 
were the words themselves, save in the tone I spoke 
them! 

Then followed our rambles through the large but 
neglected garden, where the rich-blossoming fruit- 
tree scented the air, loaded with all the fragrance of 
many a wild flower. Now strolling onwards—silent, | 
but full of thought, we trod some dark and shaded | 
alley ; now entering upon some open glade, where a | 
view of the far-off mountains would break upon us, | 
wt where some chance vista showed the deep blue 
sunny sea swelling with stillen roar against the| 
rocky coast. 

How often, at such times as these, have I asked | 
myself if I could look for greater happiness than thus | 
to ramble on, turning from the stupendous majesty | 
of Nature, to look into her eyes whose glance met 
mine so full of tender meaning; while words would 
pass between us, few and low-voiced, but all so 
thrilling—their very accent spoke of love. Yet, | 
:mid all this, some agonizing doubt would shoot | 
1cross me, that my affection was not returned; the | 
very frankness of her nature made me fear: and 
when we parted at night, and I held my homeward 
way towards the priest’s cottage, I would stop from 
time to time, conning over every word she spoke, 
calling to mind each trivial circumstance; and if by 





| well—for so was it called. 


my existence, and leave life bleak and barren to me 
forever. 

The month of August was drawing to a close, as 
we sauntered one fine evening towards the sea-shore. 
There was a little path which wound down the side 
of a bold crag, partly by steps—partly by a kind of 


| sloping way, defended at the sides by a rude wooden 


railing, which led down upon the beach exactly at 
the spot where a well of clear spring water sprung 
up, and tracked its tiny stream into the blue ocean. 
This little spring, which was always covered by the 
sea at high-water, was restored, on the tide ebbing, 
to its former purity, and bubbled away as before; 
and from this cause had obtained from the simple 
peasantry the reputation of being miraculous, and 
was believed to possess innumerable properties of 
healing and consoling. 

I had often heard of it, but never visited it before ; 
and thither we now bent our steps, more intent upon 
catching the glorious sunset that was glowing on the 
Atlantic, than of testing the virtues of St. Senan’s 
The evening—an 
autumnal one—was calm and still; nota leaf stirred ; 
the very birds were hushed; and there was all that 
solemn silence that sometimes threatens the outbreak 
of a storm. As we descended the crag, however, 


the deep ing of the sea broke upon us, and 


| between the foliage of the oak trees we could mark 


the heavy rolling of the mighty tide, as wave after 
wave swelled on, and then was dashed in foam and 
spray upon the shore. There was something pecu- 
liarly grand and almost supernatural in the heavy 
swell of the great sea, rearing its white crest afar, 
and thundering along the weather-beaten rocks, when 
every thing else was calm and unmoved around: the 


| deep and solemn roar, echoing from many. a rocky 


cavern, rose amid the crashing spray that sent up a 
thin veil of mist, through which the setting sun was 
reflected in many a bright rainbow. It was indeed a 
glorious sight! and we stopped for several minutes 
gazing on it; when suddenly Louisa, letting go my 
arm, exclaimed, as she pointed downwards— 

“See! See the swell beneath that large black 
rock yonder; the tide is making fast; we must 
get quickly down, if you wish to test St. Senan’s 
power.” 

I had no time left me to ask what peculiar virtues 
the saint dispensed through the mediation of his well, 
when she broke from my side, and hurried down the 
steep descent: in a moment we had reached the 
shore, upon which already the tide was fast encroach- 
ing, and had marked with its dark stain the yellow 
sand within a few feet of the well. As we drew 
nearer, I perceived the figure of an old woman, bent 
with age, who seemed busily occupied sprinkling 
the water of the spring over something that, as I 
came closer, seemed like a sailor’s jacket. She was 
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iccident some passing word of jest—some look of | repeating some words rapidly to herself; but on 
raillery, recurred to my memory, how have the warm | hearing our approach, she quickly collected her 
tears rushed to my eyes, as, with my heart full to| bundle together under her remnant of a cloak, and 
bursting, I muttered to myself, “ She loves me not!” | sat waiting our approach in silence. 

These fears would then give way to hope, as in my “It’s Molly Ban!” said Louisa suddenly, and 
mind’s eye she stood before me, all beaming in| growing paleas shespoke. “ Give her something— 
smiles: and amid these alternate emotions, I trod my | if you have any money,—I beseech you.” : 
lonely path, longing for the morrow, when we should} There was no opportunity for inquiring further 
meet again, when I vowed within my heart to end | about her now; for the old woman slowly rose from 
my life of doubt by asking if she loved me. But| the stone, by the aid of a stick, and stood confronting 
with that morrow came the same spell of happiness| us. Her figure was singularly short—scarce four 
that lulled me; and like the gambler who had set | feet in height; but her head was enormously large, 
his life upon the die, and durst not throw, so did I| and her features, which were almost terrific imygli- 
turn with trembling fear from tempting the chance | ness, were swarthy as a gipsy’s; 9 man’s hat was 
that might in a moment dispel the bright dream of | fastened upon her head by a red kerchief, which 
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knotted beneath her chin; a short cloak of faded, 
scarlet, like what the Pi asantry of the west usually 
wear, covered her beneath which a 
patched and many-c mee petticoat appeared, that 
reached to the middle of her lers, which, as well as her 
feet, wer ipletely naked ; giving a look of wildness 
and pov yin one so old I cannot attempt to convey. 

The most singular part of her costume, however, 
was a rude collar she wore round her neck of sea 
ne which, here and there, I could detect 


houlders ; 


shells—a 


some bits of painted and gilded carving, like frag- 
ments oi wreck, This strange apparition now 
stood opposite me, her dark eyes Sized steadily on 


my companion, to whom, unlike the people of the 
country, she never made the slightest reverence, or 
showed any semblance of respect. 

*« And was it to spy after me, Miss Loo, ye brought 
down yer sweetheart to the well this evening ?” 
said the hag, in a harsh, grating voice, that seemed 


the very ast effort of some suppressed passion. 





Louisa’s arm gra ped mine, and I could feel it 
tremble with agitation as she whispered in my ear— 

“ Gi er money quickly; I bnew her.”’ 

“ And is your father going to send me back to jail 
because t ttle’s got the rot amongst them? ha, 
ha, ha,”’ said she, breaking into a wild, discordant 
laugh. * There oT be more mourning than for that, 
at Cast Belle w, before |! ng. ad 

Louisa leaned against me faint and almost falling, 
while, drawing out my purse h istily, I held forth my 


hand fal! of silver. The old hag clutched at it 
eagerly. and, as her dark eyes flashed fire, she thrust 
the money into a pocket at her side, and again broke 
out into a horrid laugh. 

“So, you’re beginnin’ to know me, are ye? Ye} 
von’t mock Molly Ban now—eh? no, faith, nor 
Mary Lafferty either, that turned me from the door 
and shut it agin me. Where ‘ill her pride be to- 
morrow night, when they bring in her husband 
corpse to her? Look at that.” 

With these words she threw her cloak on one side, 
and showed the blue jacket of a fisherman which | 
had seen rams sprinkling with the water as we came up. 

“The blue water will be his winding-sheet this 
night, c ‘ies as it is now.” 

*“O, Molly de ear, don’t speak this way.’ 

* Molly dear!” echoed the beldame, in an accent 
of biting derision. ‘* Whoever heerd one of your 
name call me that? or are ye come for a charm for | 
that young man beside you? See now; the sun’s| 
just gone; in a minit more the sea “ill be in, and it ‘ill 
Here, come near me—kneel down there 

hen ly my curse ye mind?” 
ing,” said I, in my com- 
her have her way—do as she 


be too late. 
—kneel down, I say; oris 
“She’s mad, ee thi 
panion’s ear. ‘ Let 
bids you.” 
Sinking wit 


h terror, pale as death, and trembling 
all over, Louisa bent one knee upon the little rock 
heside the well, while the old hag took her fair hand 
within her own skinny fingers and plunged it rudely 
in the well. 

“There, drink,’’ said she, offering me the fair | 
palm, through which the clear water was running | 
rapidly, while she chanted rather than spoke the | 
rade rhyme that follows :— 


** By the setting sun, 
The _— ng sea 
The waters that run, 
I swear to thee 
That my faith shall be true, as this moment now, 
In weal or in woe, wherever, or how : 


So help me, St. Senan, to keep my vow.” 


| myself for any 
j}all the world to me lay in my arms. Every step, 


— 


The last words had scarcely been uttered when 
Louisa, who apparently had been too much overcome 
by terror to hear one word the hag muttered, sprung 
up from the stone, her face and neck covered with a 
deep blush, her lip trembling with agitation, while 
her eyes were fixedly directed towards the oid 


| woman with an expression of haughty anger. 


“* Ay, ye may look as proud as ye like. It’s little 
I mind ye, in love or in hate. Ye are well humbled 
enough now. And as for you,” said she, turning 
towards me a look of scornful pity—* you, I wish 
ye joy of your fair sweetheart—let her only keep her 
troth like her own mother, and ye’ll have a happy 
heart to sit at yer fireside with.” 

The blood fled from Louisa’s cheek as she said 
this—a deadly paleness spread over her features— 
her lips were bloodless and parted—and her hands 
firmly clenched togetherand pressed against her side, 
bespoke the agony of the moment. It Jasted not 
longer; for she fell back fainting and insensible into 
my arms. I bathed her face and temples from th 
well—I called upon her—rubbed her hands within 
my own, and endeavoured by every means to arouse 
her, but in vain. I turned to beg for aid from the 
woman, but she was gone. I again endeavoured to 
awake her from the stupor, but “ > lay cold, rigid, 
and motionless—her features had stiffened like a 
corpse, and showed no touch of life. I shouted aloud 
for aid; but, alas! we were far from al] human habi- 
tations, and the wild cries of the curlew were the 
only sounds that met my ear, or the deep rushing of 
the sea, as it broke nearer and nearer to where I stood. 
A sudden pang of horror shot across me as I looked 
around and below, and saw no chance of aid from 
any quarter. Already the sun was below the horizon, 
and the gray twilight ¢ but gloomy indications 
of all around—the sea, too, was making fast—the 
foam had reached us, and even now the salt tide had 
mingled its water with the little spring. No mor 
time was to be lost. A projecting point of rock 
intervened between us and the little path by which 
we had descended to the beach; over this the spray 
was now splashing, and its base was only to be seen 
at intervals between the advancing or retiring wave. 
A low, wailing sound, like distant wind, was creep- 
ing over the water, which from time to 
curled along the round-backed wave with all the 
threatening aspect of a coming storm—the sea birds 
wheeled round in circles, waking the echoes with 
their wild notes—and the heavy swell of the! 
ing sea roared through many a rocky e2vern with a 
sad and mournful melody. I threw one last look 
above where the tall beetling cliff was lost in the 
gloom of coming night, another on the broad bleak 
ocean, and then, catching up my companion in my 
arms, set forward. 
not my burden. My beating heart throbbed proudly, 
and, as I pressed her to my bosom, how I nerved 
coming dang er by the thought that 




















however, brought me further ont; the sea, which at 
first washed only to my ankles, now reached my 
knees: my step became unsteady; and when for an 
instant I turned one look on her who Jay still and 
insensible within my grasp, I felt my head reel, and 
my sight wander, as I again looked out on the dark 
water that rolled around us. We were now near the 
rocky point which, once passed, placed us in safety ; 
and to reach this ] summed up every effort. Around 
this the waves had worn a deeper track, and against 
its side they beat and lashed th emselves to foam, 
which boiled in broad sheets around. A loud cheer 
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from some one on the cliff above us turned my.glance 
upwar !s, and L could see lights moving backwards 
and forwards, through the darkness: before I could 
reply to the voice, 
swelling: its gigantic mass, so as to shut out all 
besides. I fixed myself firmly to resist the shock, 
and slightly bending, opposed my shoulder to the | 
mighty r roll of water, that now towered like a wall 
above us. On it came, till its dark crest frowned 
above our heads; for a second or two it seemed to 
pause, as the white curl tipped its breaking edge, 
and then, with a roll like thunder, broke over us. 
or an instant I held my footing; at length, how- 
ever, my step tottered—l1 felt myself lifted up, and 
then hurled headlong beneath the swollen volume of 


water, that closed above my head. Stunned, but 


not sensele ess, I grasped my burden closer to my | 


The | 


heart, and struggled to regain my footing. 
wave passed inwards as I rose to my feet, and a sea 
of boiling foam hissed around me. 
dim and indistinct; a brooding darkness stretched 
towards the sea, and landward, the tall cliffs were 
wrapped in deep shadow, except when the light that 
I saw before flitted from place to place, like the 
dancing wild-fire. A loud cheer from on high made 
me suppose that we were perceived ; } 
tion Was turned away by a low moaning sound that 
came floating over the water; and as I looked, I 
could see that the black surface swelled upwards, as 
if by some mighty force beneath, and rose towering 
into the air. ‘The wave that now approached us was 
much greater than the former one, and came thunder- 
ing on, as if impatient for its prey. My fear was of 
being carried out to sea, and I looked hi: astily around 
for some rocky point to hold on by, but in vain: the 
very sands beneath me seemed moving and shifting ; 
the voicg of thunder was in my ears—my senses 
reeled, dnd the thought of death by drowning, with 
all its agony, came over me. 

“Oh! my father—my poor father!” said a low 
plaintive voice beside my cheek; and the next 
instant the blood rushed warm to my heart. My 
courage rallied; my arm grew nerved and strong— 
my footsteps seemed to grasp the very ground, and, 
with a bold and daring spirit, I waited for the coming 
shock. On it came, a mighty flood, sweeping high 
above us as we struggled in the midst: 
water moved on, unbroken. For a moment or twol 
felt we were-borne along with a whirlwind speed— 
then suddenly we touched the strand; but only fora 
second, for the returning wave came thundering back, 
and carried us along with it. My senses now began 
to wander: the dark and gloomy sea stretched around 
is; the stars seemed to flit to and fro; the roar of 
water and the sounds of human voices were mingled | 
in my ears; my strength, too, was failing me, and I 


buffeted the waves with scarcely consciousness. | 


Just at that moment, when, all dread of danger past, 
the gloomy indifference to life is fast succeeding, I 


saw a bright gleam of light flying rapidly across the | 


water; the shouts of voices reached me also, but the 
words I heard not. Now falling beneath, now rising 
above the foamy surface, I struggled on, my only 
strength to press home closer to my bosom the form 
of her my heart was filled by; when of a sudden I 
felt my arm rudely grasped on either side. 
too, was thrown around my waist, and I was hurried | 
inwards towards the shore amid cries of “ All safe! 
all safe! not too fast, there!’’ A dreary indistinct- 
ness of what followed even still haunts my mind. 
A huge wood-fire upon the beach—the figures of the 


however, a large wave came | 
, . . . | 
mantling near, gathering force as it approached, and 


Beyond, all was | 


but my atten- | 


the blue { 


A rope, 


people passing hither and 
chair, in 
rest I 


| fishermen—the country 
thither—the tumult of voices—and a rude 
which lay a pale, half-fainting form. ‘The 
know not. 

It was dark—so dark, I could not see the persons 
i that moved beside me. As we passe: 1 along the 
greasy turf in silence, 1 held a soft hand in mine, 
and a fair cheek rested on my shoulder, while masses 
| of long and dripping hair fell on my neck and bosom. 
| Carried by two stout peasant fishermen, in a chair, 
Louisa Bellew, faint but conscious of the danger past, 


i 

| . Py 

| Was borne homeward. I walked besice her, my 
j heart too full for words. A loud wild cheer burst 
ls suddenly forth, and a bright gleam of light aroused 


me from my trance of happiness. The steps were 
crowded with people—the large hall so full we scarce 
could force our way. ‘The door of the parlour was 
now thrown open, and there sat the pale, gaunt figure 
of the old man, his eyes staring wildly, and his ‘lips 
| parted; his hands resting on each arm of his chair, 
but all still and motionless, Bursting from those 
that carried her, she sprang towards him with a ery; 
but ere she reached his arms he had falien from his 
| seat to his knees; and with his hands clasped above 
| his head, and upturned eyes, poured forth his prayer 
|to God; sinking to his side, she twmed her hands 
with his; and, as if moved by the magic of the scene, 
| the crowd fell to their knees, and joined ne the thanks- 
giving. It was a moment of deep and touching feel- 
| ing, to hear the slow, scarce articulate words of that 
old man, who turned from the sight of her his heart 
| treasured, to thank the great Father of mercy, who 
had not left him childless in his age—to mark the 
|low sobs of those around, as théy strove to stifle 
|them; while tears coursed down the hard and 
| weather-beaten cheeks of humble poverty, as they 
| muttered to themselves their heartfelt thanks for her 
| preservation. There was a aor the old man 
turned his eyes upon his child, and, like a dammed- 
up torrent breaking forth, the warm tears gushed out; 
and, with a cry of “My own—my only one!” he 
| fell upon her neck and wept. 

I could hear no more. Springing to my feet, l 
dashed through the hall, and resisting every effort to 
detain me, rushed down the steps and gzined the 
jlawn. Once there alone, I sank down upon the 
sward, and poured forth my heart in tears of happi- 
ness. 


XXIX.—An UNLooKep-ror 
MEETING. 


CHAPTER X 





I mape many ineffectual efforts to awake in the 
morning after my adventure. Fatigue and exhaus- 
tion, which seem always heaviest when incurred by 
danger, had completely worn me out, and scare ely 
had I succeeded in opening my eyes, and muttering 
some broken words, ere again I dropped off to sleep, 
soundly, and without a dream. 

It was late in the afternoon when at length I sat 
up in my bed, and looked about me. A gentle hand 
suddenly fell upon my shoulder, and a low voice, 
|which I at once recognised as Father Tom’s, 
| whispered :— 

“There now, my dear fellow, lie dé wn again. 
You must not stir for a couple of hours yet.’ 

I looked at him fixedly for a moment, and, as I 
clasped his hand in mine, asked— 

** How is she, father ?” 

Scarcely were the words spoken when I felt a 
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burning blush upon my cheek. It was the con-| 
fidence of months long that found vent in one second ; 
—the pent-up secret of my heart that burst from me 
unconsciously, and I hid my face upon the pillow, 
and felt as though I had betrayed her. 

**Well—quite well,’ said the old man as he 
pressed my hand forcibly in his own. “ But let us 
not speak now. You must take more rest, and.then 
have your arm looked to. I believe you have for- 
gotten all about it.” 

‘My arm!” repeated I, in some surprise; while, 
turning down the clothes, I perceived that my right 
arm was sorely bruised, and swollen to an immense 
size. ‘The rocks have done this,” muttered I. 
« And she, father,—what of her, for heaven’s sake?” 

** Be calm, or I must leave you,” said the priest. 
**T said before that she was well. Poor boy!” 

There was something so touching in the tone of 
the last words that, without my knowing why, I felt 
a kind of creeping fear pass across me, and a dread 
of some unknown evil steal over me. 

“Father,” said I, springing up, and grasping him | 
with both my hands, while the pain of my wounded 
arm shot through my very heart, ** you are an honest 
man, and you are a man of God,—you would not tell 
mealie. Is she well?’ The big drop fell from 
my brow as I spoke. 

He clasped his hands fervently together as he re- 
plied, in a voice tremulous with agitation, — 

*¢] never told a lie.” 

He turned away as he spoke, and I lay down in 
my bed with a mind relieved, but not at rest. 

Alas, how hard it is to be happy! The casualties 
of this world come on like waves, one succeeding the 
other. We may escape the heavy roll of the mighty 
ocean, and be wrecked in the still, smooth waters of 
the land-locked bay. We dread the storm and the 
hurricane, and we forget how many have perished 
within sight of shore. But yet a secret fear is ever 
present with us when danger hovers near; and this 
sense of some impending evil it was which now | 
darkened me, and whispered me to be prepared. 

I lay for some time sunk in my reflections, and, 
when I looked up, the priest was gone. A letter had | 

fallen on the ground, as if by accident, and I rose to 
oe it on my table, when, to my surprise, I found 


|} arms round their neck; 


it addressed to myself. It was marked, “ On his 
majesty’s service,” and ran thus:— 
“« Sin—I have received his excellency’s orders to | 


inform you, that unless you, on receipt of the present 
letter, at once return to your duty as a member of | 
the staff, that your name will be erased from the list, 
and the vacancy immediately filled up. | 
**] have the honour to be, &c., &c., | 
“Henry Howarp. | 
‘Dublin Castle.”’ 


| you taught me. 


What cou ld have caused the great alteration in his 
excellency’s feelings that this order evinced, I could | 
not conceive, and felt hurt and indignant at the tone | 
of a letter which came on me so completely by sur- 
prise. Iknew, however, how much my father looked 
to my strict obedience to every call of duty, and re- | 
solved, that come what would, I should at once re- 
sume my position on the duke’s staff. 

These were but nage reflections. My | 
thoughts recurred at once to where my heart was 
dwelling—with her whose very image lived within | 
me. ‘T'ry how I would, I could think of no pleasure | 
in which she took not part—imagine no scheme of 

life in which she was not concerned. Ambition had | 


| ings, and I rose and looked out. 


| the castle the moment he was able to w: 
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lost its charm: the path of glory I had longed to 
tread, I felt now as nothing beside that heather walk 
which led me towards her;— and if I were to have 
chosen between the most brilliant career, high station, 
influence and fortune could bestow, and the lowly 
condition of a dweller in these wild mountain soli- 
tudes, I felt that not a moment of hesitation or doubt 
would mark my decision. 

There was a kind of heroism in the relinquishing 
all the blandishments of fortune, all the ceductions 
of the brilliant world, for one whose peaceful and 
humble life strayed not beyond the limits of these 
rugged mountains ;—amd this had its charm. There 
were times when I loved to ask myself whether 
Louisa Bellew would not, even amid all tie splen- 
dour and display of London life, be as much admired 
and courted as the most acknowledged of beauty’s 
daughters ;—now I turned rather to “the thought of 
how far happier and better it was to know that a 


| nature so unhackneyed, a heart so rich in its own 
|emotions, was never to be exposed to the 


callous 
collision of society, and all the hardened hypocrisy 
of the world. 

My own lot, too, how many more chances of hap- 
piness did it not present as I looked at the few weeks 
of the past, and thought of whole years thus gliding 
away, loving and beloved. A kind of stir, and the 
sound of voices beneath my window, broke my mus- 
It proceeded from 
the young girl and the country lad who formed the 
priest’s s household. They were talking together be- 
fore the door, and pointing in the direction of the 
high road, where a cloud of dust had marked the 
passage of some carriage, an event rare enough to 
attract attention in these wild districts. 

**And did his reverence say that the captain was 
to be kept in bed till he came back ?” 

“Ah, then, sure he knew well enough,” 
Biddy, ‘that the young man would be up and off to 
lk—ay, and, 
may be, before it too. Troth, Patsey, it’s w hat 1’: 
thinking, there’s nobody knows how to coort like : a 
raal gentleman.” 

‘Och, botheration,” said Patsey, with an offended 
toss of his head, and a look of half malice. 

“ Faix, you may look how you like, but it’s truth 
I'm telling ye. They know how to do it. It isn’t 
winking at a body, nor putting their great rough 
but it’s a quiet, mannerly, 
dacent way they have, and soothering voice, and a 
look undher their eyes, as much as to say—may be 
you wouldn’t now.” 

“Troth, Biddy,” said Patsey, sharply, “ it strikes 
me that you know more of their ways than is just 
convanient—eh, do you understand me now?” 

“* Well, and if I do,” replied Biddy, * there’s n 


one can be evenen it to you, for I’m sure it wasn’t 
” 


said 


‘ 


“Ye want to provoke me,” said the young man, 
| rising, and evidently more annoyed than he felt dis- 
| posed to confess; “but, faix, I'll keep my temper. 
It’s not after speaking to his reverence, and buying 
a cow and a dresser, that I’m going to break it off.’’ 

“Heigh-ho!” said Biddy, as she adjusted a cur! 
| that was most coquettishly half falling across her 
eyes; “sure there’s many a slip betune the cup and 
the lip, as the poor dear young gentleman will find 
out when he wakes.” 

A cold fear ran.through me as I heard these words, 
and the presentiment of some mishap, that for a few 
moments I had been forgetting, now came back in 
double force. i set about dressing myself in al! 
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haste, and, notwithstanding that my wounded arm | bartered my heart’s blood—but all was as hushed 
interfered with me at each instant, succeeded at last | and still as midnight. I thought I did hear some- 
in my undertaking. I looked at my watch; it was thing like a sigh—yes—and I now could distinctly 
already six o’clock in the afternoon, and the large | hear the rustling sound of some one as if turning in 
mountains were throwing their great shadows over achair. Sir Simon Bellew, for some cause or other, 
the yellow strand. Coll ecting from what 1 had | I knew never came into that room. I listened again 
heard from the priest’s servants that it was their in- | —yes—and now too I could see the shadow of a 
tention to detain me in the house, I locked my door! figure on the floor. Isprang forward to the window, 
on leaving the room, and stole noiselessly down the | and cried out, “ Louisa;’’ the next instant I was in 
stairs, crossed the little garden, and passing through | the room—and my eyes fell upon the figure of— 
the beech hedge, soon found myself upon the moun- | Ulick Burke! Seated in a deep arm-chair, his leg 
tain path. My pace quickened as I breasted the hill | resting on a low stool, he was reclining at half 
side; my eyes firmly fixed upon the tall towers of | length; his face pale as death, and his very lips 
the old castle, as they stood proudly topping the | blanched, but then, there rested on the mouth the 
dense foliage of the oak trees. Like some mariner same curl of insolent mockery that marked it when 
who gazes on the long wished-for beacon that tells | first we met. 
of home and friends—so I bent my steadfast looks at! “ Disappointed, I fear, sir,” said he, in a tone 
that one object, and conjured up many a picture to} which, however weakened by sickness, had lost 
myself of the scene that might be at that moment | nothing of its sneering bitterness. 
enacting there. Now | imagined the old manseated,; “I confess, sir,’ said I, confusedly, * that this is 
silent and motionless, beside the bed where his /a pleasure I had not anticipated.” 
daughter, overcome with weakness and exhaustion, “Nor I either, sir,”’ replied he, with a dark frown. 
still slept; her pale face scarce coloured by a pinkish | “* Had I been able to have rung the bell before, the 
stain that marked the last trace of feverish excite-| letter that lies there should have been sent to you, 
ment: now I thought of her as if still seated in her | and might have spared both of us this ‘ pleasure,’ as 
own drawing-room, at the little window that looked | you are good enough to call it.” 
seaward; looking, perhaps upon the very spot that; ‘A letter for me,”’ said I, eagerly; then half 
marked our fast night’s adventure, and, mayhap, | ashamed at my own emotion, and not indifferent to 
blushing at the memory. | the sickly and apparently dying form before me, I 
As [ came near the park [ turned from the regular | hesitated and added, “I trast that you are recovering 
approach to a small path which, opening by a wicket, | from the effects of your wound.” 
led to a little flower garden beside the drawing-room. | «+ Damn the wound, sir; don’t speak to me about 
I had not walked many paces when the sound of | it. You never came here for that, ] suppose. ‘Take 
some one, as if sobbing, caught my ear. I stopped | your letter, sir.” A purple flush here coloured his 
to listen, and could distinctly hear the low broken | features, as though some pang of agonizing pain had 
voice of grief quite near me. My mind was in that} shot through him, and his livid lip quivered with 
excited state that every breeze that rustled, every | passion. ‘Take your letter, sir,’ and he threw it 
leaf that stirred thrilled through my heart; the same | towards me as he spoke. I stood amazed and 
dread of something, I knew not what, that agitated | thunderstruck at this sudden outbreak of anger, and 
me as Lawoke, came fresh upon me, and a cold tremor | fora second or two could not recover myself to speak. 
crept overme. ‘he next moment I sprang forward,| ‘* You mistake me,” said I. 
and as [ turned the angle of the walk beheld—with| ‘Mistake you! no, confound me, I don’t mistake 
what relief of heart !—that the cries proceeded froma | you, I know you well and thoroughly. But you 
little child, who, seated in the grass, was weeping | mistake me, ay, and damnably too, if you suppose 
bitterly. It was a boy of scarce five years old, that | that because I’m crippled here this insolence shall 
Louisa used to employ about the garden, rather to/ pass unpunished. Who but a coward, sir, would 
amuse the little fellow, to whom she had taken a| come thus, to taunt a man like me? Yes, sir, a 
liking, than for the sake of services, which at the | coward! I spoke it—I said it—would }gu like to 
best were scarcely harmless. | hear it over againt—or if you don’t like it, the 
“ Well, Billy,” said I, “what has happened to | remedy is near you—nearer than you think. There 
you, my boy: have you fallen and hurt yourself?” | are two pistols in that ease—both loaded with ball ; 
“‘ Na,” was the only reply; and sinking his head | take your choice and your own distanee; and here, 
between his knees, he sobbed more bitterly than ever. | where we are, let us finish this quarrel; for mark 
“ Has Miss Loo been angry with you then?” |me”—and here his brow darkened, till the veins, 
‘*Na, na,” was the only answer, as he poured! swelled and knotted in his forehead, looked like 
forth a flood of tears. | indigo—* mark me, the account shall be closed one 
«Come, come, my little man. Whatisit? ‘Tell | day or other.’’ 
me, and perhaps we can set it all to rights.” | [saw at once that he had lashed his fury up to an 
“ Gone, gone away forever,” cried the child, as a | ungovernable pitch, and that to speak to him was 
burst of pent-up agony broke from him; and he ‘cried only to increase his passion: so I stooped down 
as though his very heart would break. without saying a word, and took up the letter that 
Again my terrible foreboding crossed my mind, | lay at my feet. 
and without waiting to ask another question [rushed | “1 am waiting your reply, sir,” said he with a 
forward, cleared the little fence of the flower garden low voice, subdued by an inward effort into a seem- 
at a spring, and stood within a few yards of the ing quietness of tone. 
window. It lay open as usual; the large china vase ** You cannot imagine,” said I, mildly, “that I 
of moss roses, that she had plucked the evening be- | could accept of such a challenge as this, or fight 
fore, stood on the little table beside it. I stopped | with a man who cannot leave his chair.” 
for an instant to breathe; the beating of my heart) ‘And who has made me so, sir? Who has made 
was so painful, that I pressed my hand upon my me a paralytic thing for life? But if that be all, 
side. At that instant I had given my life to have give me your arm, and help me through that window 
heard her voice—but for one single word ] had.—place me against that vew tree, yonder. I can 
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stand well enough. 
this! O coward! coward! 
again! 
eat into your hands with passion!—your heart is 
craven—and you know it!” 

Shall I dare to own it! For an instant or two my 
resolution tottered, and involuntarily my eyes turned 
to the pistol-case upon the table beside me. He 
caught the look, and in a tone of triumphant exulta- 
tion cried out:— 

** Bravo, bravo! What, you hesitate again! 0 
that this should not be before the world!—in some 
open and public place!—that men should not look 
on and see us here!” 

*] leave you, sir,” said I, sternly; “ thankful for 
your sake, at least, that this is not before the world.”’ 

“Stop, sir,—stop!” cried he, hoarse with rage. 
* Ring that bell.” 

I hesitated, and he called out again, “ Ring that 
bell.” 


You won’t—you refuse me 
You grow pale and red 


I approached the chimney, and did as he desired. | 


The butler immediately made his appearance. 

“ Nicholas,” cried the sick man, “bring in the 
servants,—bring them in here:—you hear me well. 
I want to show them something they have never 
seen. Go!” 

The man disappeared at once, and as I met the 
scowling look of hate that fixed its glare upon me, 
once more I felt myself to waver. The struggle was 
butmomentary. I sprung to the window, and leaped 
into the garden. A loud curse broke from Burke as 
I did so: a cry of disappointed wrath, like the yell 
of a famished wolf, followed. The next moment I 


was beyond the reach of his insolence and his! 


invective. 

The passionate excitement of the moment over, 
my first determination was to gain the approach, and 
return to the house by the hall-door; my next, to 
break the seal of the letter which I held in my hand, 
and see if its contents might not throw some light 
upon the events which somehow I felt were thicken- 
ing around me, but of whose nature and import I 
knew nothing. 

The address was written in a stiff, old-fashioned 
hand, but the large seal bore the arms of the Bellew 
family, and left no doubt upon my mind that it had 
come from Sir Simon. I opened it with a trembling 
and throbbing heart, and read as follows :— 


“My pear Sirn—The event of last night has called 


Let your white lips mutter, and your nails | 
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“ We shall have left before this letter reaches you. 
| You may, perhaps, hear the place of our refuge—for 
such it is,—but I trust that to your feelings as a gen- 
tleman and a man of honour I can appeal in the cer- 
tain confidence that you will not abuse my faith— 
you will not follow us. 

+I know not what I have written,—nor dare I read 
itagain. Already my tears have dimmed my eyes, 
and are falling on the paper; so let me bid you fare- 
well—an eternal farewell. My nephew has arrived 
here. I have not seen him, nor shal] I; but he will 
forward this letter to you after our departare. 

* Yours, “S. Betiew,”” 


The first stunning feeling past, I looked aronnd 
me to see if it were not some horrid dream, and the 
whole events but the frightful deception of a sleep- 
ing fancy. But bit by bit the entire truth broke 
upon me—the full tide of sorrow rushed in opon my 
heart. The letter I could not comprehend further 
than that some deep affliction had been recalled by 
| my late adventure. But then, the words of the hag, 
—the brief, half-uttered intimations of the priest, 
came to my memory. Her mother! said I,—what 
of her mother? I remembered Louisa had never 
mentioned, nor even alluded to her; and now a 
thousand suspicions crossed my mind, which all 
gave way before my own sense of bereavement, and 
| the desolation and desertion I felt in my own heart. 
| I threw myself upon the ground where she walked 
so often beside me, and burst into tears. But a few 
| brief hours, and how surrounded by visions of happi- 
|ness and love. Now bereft of every thing, what 
| charm had life for me? How valueless, how worth- 
less did all seem! The evening sun I loved to gaze 
on, the bright flowers, the waving grass, the low 
murmur of the breaking surf, that stole like music 
over the happy sense, were now but gloomy things 
or discordant sounds. The very high and holy 
thoughts that used to stir within me, were changed 
to fierce and wrathful passions, or the low drooping 
of despair. It was night—still and starry night— 
when I arose and wended my way towards the priest’s 
cottage. 








CHAPTER XL.—Tae Paiest’s Kircuen. 





Tue candles were burning brightly, and the cheer- 


back upon a failing and broken memory, the darkest | ful bog fire was blazing on the hearth, as J drew 
hour of a long and blighted life, and made the old | near the window of the priest’s cottage; but yet 
man, whose steadfast gaze looked onward to the| there was no one in the room. The little tea kettle 
tomb, turn once backward to behold the deepest! was hissing on the hob, and the room had all that 
affliction of his days,—misfortune, crime, remorse. ' careful look of watchful attention bestowed upon it 
I cannot, even now, while already the very shadow | that showed the zeal of his little household. 

of death is on me, recount the sad story I allude to; | Uncertain how I should meet him—how far ex- 
enough for the object I have in view if I say, that| plain the affliction that had fallen on me—I walked 
where I once owed the life of one I held dearest in| for some time up and down before the door; at length 
life, the hand that saved lived to steal, and the voice | I wandered to the back of the house, and passing 
that blessed me was perjured and forsworn,—since | the little stable, I remarked that the pony was absent. 
that hour I have never received a service of a fellow- | The priest had not returned perhaps since morning— 








mortal, until the hour when you rescued my child. 
And oh! loving her as I do,—wrapt up as my soul 
is in her image, I could have borne better to see her 
cold and dripping corpse laid down beside me, than 
to behold her, as I have done, in your arms, You 
must never meet more. The dreadful anticipation 
of long-suffering years is creeping stronger and 
stronger upon me; and I feel in my inmost heart, 
that I am reserved for another and a last bereave- 
ment ere I die. 


perhaps he had gone some distance off—in all likeli- 
| hood accompanied the Bellews—again the few words 
ihe had spoken that morning recurred to me, and I 
pondered in silence over their meaning. As I thas 
| mused, a strong flood of mellow light attracted me, 
|as it fell in a broad stream across the little paved 
| court, and I now saw that it came from the kitchen. 
| I drew near the window in silence, and looked in; 
| before the large turf fire were seated three persons— 
| two of them, who sat in the shining light, I at once 
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recognised as the servants, but the third was con- 
cealed in the shadow of the chimney, and I could 
only trace the outline of his figure against the blaze. 
I was not long, however, in doubt as to his identity. 

“Seemingly then you’re a great traveller?” said 
Patsey, the priest’s man, addressing the unknown. 

A long whiff of smoke, patiently emitted, and a 
polite wave of the hand in assent, was the reply. 

“ And how far did you come to-day, av I might be 
so bould?””’ said Mary. 

** From the cross of Kiltemon, beyond Gurtmore, 
my darling; and sure it is a real pleasure and a de- 
light to come so far to see as pretty a crayture as 
yourself’’—here Patsey looked a little put out, and 
Mary gave a half smile of encouragement—“ for,” 
continued the other, breaking into a song— 

** Though I love a fox in a cover to find, 

When the clouds is low, with a sou-west wind, 
Faix, a pretty girl is more to my mind 
Than the tally-high-ho of a morning. 


” 


I need scarcely say that the finale of this rude | 


verse was given in a way that only Tipperary Joe 
could accomplish, as he continued— 
* And just show one with an instep high, 
And saucy look, and a roguish eye, 
Who'd smile ten times for once she'd sigh, 
And I'm her slave till morning.’’ 


“And that’s yoursel’, devil a less—ye ho, ye ho, 
tallyho—I hope the family isn’t in bed ?” 

“Troth, seemingly,” said Patsey, in a tone of 
evident pique, “‘it would distress you little av they 


were: you seem mighty well accustomed to making | 


yourself at home.” 

** And why wouldn’t the young man,” said Mary, 
apparently well pleased to encourage a little jealousy 
on the part of her lover, “and no harm neither? 
And ye do be always with the hounds, sir ?’’ 

“ Yes, miss, that’s what [ be doing; but I wonder 
what’s keeping the captain—I’ve a letter here for 
him, that I know ought to have no delay. I run all! 
the way for fourteen miles over Mey’nacurraghew 
mountain to be here quick with it.” 

I opened the door as I heard this, and entered the 
kitchen. 

**Hurroo! by the mortial,”’ cried Joe, with one of 
his wild shouts, “it’s himself. Arrah, darlin’, how 
is every bit in your skin?” 


“Well, Joe, my poor fellow, I am delighted to | 
Many a day | 


see you safe and sound once more. 
have { reproached myself for the way you suffered 
for my sake, and for the manner I left you.” 


‘“*There’s only one thing you have any rayson to | 


grieve over,” said the poor fellow, as the tears 


started to his eyes, and rolled in heavy drops down | 


his cheeks, “‘and here it is.” 


As he spoke, he drew from his bosom a little green | 


silk purse, half filled with gold. 


** Ah, captain. jewel, why wouldn’t you let a poor 


fllow taste happiness his own way? Is it because 


I had no shoes on me that I hadn’t any pride in my | 


heart? and is it because I wasn’t rich that you 
wouldn’t let me be a friend to you, just to myself 
alone? 


plain. See, now, I'd rather you’d have come up to 
the bed that morning and left me your curse—ay, 


devil a less—than that purse of money, and it| 


wouldn’t do me as much harm.” 
He dropped his head as he spoke, and his arm fell 


listlessly to his side, while he stood mute and sorrow- | 


struck before me. 


O! little as we know of grand people and | 
their ways, troth, they don’t see our hearts half as | 
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“Come, Joe,” said I, holding out my hand to 
him—“ come, Joe, forgive me. If I don’t know 
better, remember we were only new acquaintances 
at that time—from this hour we are more.” 

The words seemed to act like a spell upon him; 
he stbod proudly up, and his eyes flashed with their 
wildest glare, while, seizing my hand, he pressed it 
to his lips, and called out— 

* While there’s a drop in my heart, darlin’ 

“ You have a letter for me,” said I, glad to turn 
the channel of both our thoughts. ‘ Where did you 
get it?” 

“At the Curragh, sir, no less. I was standing 
beside the staff, among all the grand generals and the 
quality, near the lord liftenint, and I heard one of the 
officers say, ‘If I knew where to write to him, I'd 
certainly do so; but he has never written to any of 
us since his duel.’ ‘Ah,’ said another, *‘ Hinton’s 
an odd fellow that way.’ The minit I heard the 
'name, I up and said to him, * Write the letter, and 
I'll bring it, and bring you an answer beside, av ye 
want it.’ 

**¢ And who the devil are you? said he. 

«¢T roth,’ said I, * there’s more on this race knows 
me nor yourself, fine as ye are.’ And they all began 
laughing at this—for the officer grew mighty red in 
| the face, and was angry—and what he was going to 
|say it’s hard to tell, for just then Lord Clonmel 
called out— 
| «Sure it’s Tipperary Joe himself; begad, every 
one knows him. Here, Joe, I owe you half-a-crown 
| since last meeting at the lough.’ 

“¢Faix you do,’ says I, ‘and ten shillings to the 

‘back of it, for Lanty Cassan’s mare that f hired to 

| bring you home, when you staked the horse—you 

/never paid it since.’ And then there was another 

| laugh; but the end of all was, he writ a bit of a note 

| where he was on horseback, with a pencil, and here 
it is.”* 

So saying, he produced a small crumpled piece of 

paper, in which I could with some difficulty trace 
| the following lines :— 
| 


” 











“Dear Jacx—If the fool who bears this ever 

| arrive with it, come back at once. Your friends in 

England have been worrying the D to com- 

mand your return to duty; and there are stories 

afloat about your western doings that your presence 

here can alone contradict. 
* Yours, 





J. Horton.” 


It needed not a second for me to make up my mind 
as to my future course, and I said— 
| How ean I reach Limerick the shortest way ?” 
“ ]T know a shortcut,’ said Joe, “and if we could 
| geta pony I'd bring you over the mountain before 
to-morrow evening.” 

*“ And you,” said I—* how are you to go?” 

‘*On my feet to be sure; how else would I go?” 
| Despatching Joe, in company with Patsey, in 
search of a pony to carry me over the mountain, I 
| walked into the little parlour which I was now about 
| to take my leave of forever. 

It was only then, when I threw myself -upon a 
seat, alone and in solitude, that I felt the full force 
of all my sorrow—the blight that had fallen on my 
dearest hopes, and the blank, bleak prospect of life 
before me. Sir Simon Bellew’s letter I read over 
| once more; but now the mystery it contained had 
lost all interest for me, and I had only thoughts for 
my own affliction. Suddenly, a deep burning spot 
i glowed on my cheek, as I remembered my interview 
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with Ulick Burke, and I sprung to my legs, and for 
a second or two felt undecided whether | would not 
give him the opportunity he so longed for. It was 
but a second, and my better reason came back, and I 
blushed even deeper with shame than I had done 
with passion. . 
Calming myself with a mighty effort, I endea- 
voured to pen a few lines to my worthy and kind 
friend, Father Loftus. I dared not tell him the real 
cause of my departure, though indeed I guessed from 
his absence that he had accompanied the Bellews, 
and but simply spoke of my return to duty as im- 
perative, and my regret that after such proofs of his 
friendship 1 could not shake his hand at parting. 
‘The continued flurry of my feelings doubtless made 
this a very confused and inexplicit document; but I 
could do no better. In fact, the conviction I bad 
long been labouring under, but never could thoroughly 
appreciate, broke on me at the moment. It was this: 
the sudden vicissitudes of every-day life in Ireland 


ure Sadly unsuited to our English natures and habits | 
These changes from grave to | 


of thought and action. 
gay—these outbreaks of high-souled enthusiasm, fol- 
lowed by dark reflective traits of brooding thought— 
these noble impulses of good—these events of more 
than tragic horror—demand a changeful, even a 
furgetful temperament to bear them; and while the 
Irishman rises or falls with every emergency of his 
fate, with us impressions are eating deeper and deeper 
into our hearts, and we become sad and thoughtful, 
and prematurely old. Thus at least did I feel, and 
seemed to myself as though very many years had 
passed over me since I had left my father’s house. 
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| By the rock of Cashel, it ‘ud bea hard case av the 
| priest was to want. Look how the ould saddle fits 
him—faix, ye’d think he was made for it.”” 
| Lam not quite sure that I felt all Joe’s enthusiasm 
for the beast’s perfections ; nor did the old yeomanry 
| * demi-pique,”’ with its brass mountings and holsters, 
|increase my admiration. Too happy, however, to 
leave a spot where all my recollections were now 
turned to gloom and despondence, I packed my few 
| traps, and was soon ready for the road. 
It was not without a gulping feeling in my throat, 
}and a kind of suffocating oppression at my heart, 
that I turned from the little room where, in happier 
| times, I had spent so many pleasant hours; and, 
| bidding a last good-bye to the priest’s household, 
| told them to say to Father Tom how sad I felt at 
| leaving before he returned. This done, I mounted 
| the little pony, and, escorted by Joe, who held the 
| bridle, descended the hill, and soon fcund myself 
| by the little rivulet that murmured along the steep 
glen through which our path was lying. 





CHAPTER XLI.—Tiprerary Joe. 


I nave already passingly alluded to Joe’s con- 
| versational powers; and certainly they were exer- 
|cised on this occasion with a more than common 
| ability, either taking my silence as a suggestion for 
| him to speak—or perhaps, and more probably, per- 
| ceiving that some deep depression was over me— 
| the kind-hearted fellow poured forth his stores of 


The tramp of feet, and the sounds of speaking and | song and legend without ceasing. Now amusing 
laughter outside, interrupted my musings, and I | me by his wild and fitful snatches of old ballads— 
heard my friend Joe carolling at the top of his voice— | now narrating in his simple but touching eloquence 








de a high-bred steed, 


‘*Sir Pat bestre 


And the huntsman one that was broken-kneed ; 
And Father [itz had a wiry weed, 
With his tally-hi-ho in the morning.”’ 


** Faith and you're a great beast entirely, and one 
might dance a jig on your back, and leave room for 
the piper besides.” 

1 opened the window, and in the bright moonlight 
beheld the party leading up a short, ragged-looking 
pony, whose breadth of beam and square proportions 
fully justified all Joe’s encomiums. 

** Have you bought this pony for me, Joe?” cried [. 

“* No, sir, only borrowed him. He'll take you up 
to Wheley’s mills, where we'll get Andy’s mare to- 
morrow morning.” 

* Borrowed him ?”” 

* Yes.” 

** Where’s his owner?” 

** He’s in bed, where he ought to be. I tould him 
through the door who it was for, and that he needn’t 
get up, as I'd find the ways of the place myself, and 
ye see so I did.” 

“Told him who it was for! 
of me in his life.” 

“Devil may care; sure you’re the priest’s friend, 


Why, he never heard 


and who has a better warrant for every thing in the | 


lana? ‘ty ow 
place? Don’t you know the song— 
‘And Father Fitz had no cows nor sheep, 
And the devil a hen or pig to keep; 
Dut a pleasanter house to dine or sleep 
You'd never find ull morning. 
For Mo'ly, says he, if the fowls be few, 


I've ouly one counsel to give to you: 
l'nere’s hens hard by—go ‘“* kill for two,’ 


kor I've a friend till morning.’ 


, 


some bygone story of thrilling interest—the long 
| hours of the night passed over, and at daybreak we 
found ourselves descending the mountain towards a 
large and cultivated valley, in which I could faintly 
distinguish in the misty distance the little mill 
| where our relay was to be found. 
! 





I stopped for a few minutes to gaze upon the scene 
| befure me. It was one of those peaceful landscapes 
of rural beauty, which beam more of soothing in- 
| fluence upon the sorrow-strnck heart than the softest 
| voice of consolation. Unlike the works of man, 
they speak directly to our souls, while they appeal 

to our reason; and the truth comes forced upon us, 
that we alone must not repine. A broad and richly 
| cultivated valley, bounded by mountains whose sides 
| were clothed with deep wood—a stream, whose way- 
| ward course watered every portion of the plain, was 
'seen now flowing among the grassy meadows, or 
| peeping from the alders that lined the banks. The 
|heavy mist of morning was rolling lazily up the 
| mountain-side; and beneath its gray mantle the rich 
green of pasture and meadow land was breaking 
| forth, dotted with cattle and sheep. As I looked, 
| Joe knelt down and placed his ear upon the ground, 
| and seemed for some minutes absorbed in listening. 
| Then suddenly springing up, he eried out, 
| “The mill isn’t going to-day—I wonder what's 
the matter. T hope Andy isn’t sick.” 

A shade of sorrow came over his wild features, as 

he muttered between his teeth the verse of some old 
| song, of which I could but catch the last two lines— 


‘* And when friends are crying around the dying, 
9 


Who wouldn’t wish he had lived alone! 


“ Ay,” cried he aloud, as his eye glistened with 
an unnatural lustre, “* better be poor Tipperary Joe, 
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without house or home, father or morther, sister or} ‘** Ye’re a fine hand, Billy, and it’s a pity to lose 
friend, and when the time comes, run to earth, with- | you, and your friends will be sorry for you,’ and he 
out a wet eye after him.” | said this with a grin, ‘but take the spade there and 
** Come, come, Joe, you have many a friend ; and | dig a hole, for we must be jogging, it’s nigh day.” 
when you count them over, don’t forget mein the; ‘ Well, my father, though he was tired enough, 
reckoning.” | took the spade, and began digging as they told him, 
** Whisht, whisht,” he whispered in a low voice, | for he thought to himself, the boys is going to hide 
as if fearful of being overheard, ‘‘ don’t say that—j| the pikes and the carbines before they go home. 
them’s dangerous words.” | Well, when he worked half an hour, he threw off his 
I turned towards him with astonishment, and per- | coat, and set to again; and at last he grew tired and 
ceived that his whole countenance had undergone a_ sat down on the side of the big hole and called out— 
striking change. The gay and laughing look was| “‘Isn’t it big enough now, boys? 
gone; the bright colour had left his cheek; and a; ‘*No,’ says the captain, ‘not half.’ 
cold, ghastly paleness was spread over his features;| ‘* So my father set to once more, and worked away 
and as he cast a hurried and stealthy look around | with all his might, and they all stood by, talking and 
him, I could mark that some secret fear was working | laughing with one another. 
within him. | *Will it do now?’ says my father; ‘for sure 
** What is it, Joe?” said 1; “‘ what's the matter? | enough I’m clean beat.’ 
Are you ill ?” “* * May be it might,’ says one of them: ‘ lie down 
**No,”’ said he, in a tone scarce audible, “no; | and see if it’s the length.’ 
but you frightened me just now, when youcalled me| ‘* Well, is it that it’s for ?’ says my father: ‘ faix, 
your friend.” | 1 never guessed it was a grave ;’ and so he took off 
“‘ How could that frighten you, my poor fellow ?”’ | his cap and lay down his full length in the hole. 
“Tl tell you—that’s what they called my father; ‘*That’s all right,’ says the others, and — 
—they said he was friendly with the gentlemen, and | with spades and shovels to cover him up. At first 
sign’s on it:”’ he paused, and his eye became rooted | he laughed away as hearty as the rest; but when 
to the ground, as if on some object there from which | the mould grew heavy on him, he began to screech 
he could not turn his gaze: “yes, I mind it well—| out to let him up, and then his voice grew weaker 
we were sitting by the fire in the guard-room all | and fainter, and they waited a little, then worked 
alone by ourselves—the troops was away, I don’t| harder, and then came a groan, and all was still ; and 
know where—when we heard the tramp of men| they patted the sods over him and heaped them up; 
marching, bat not regular, but coming as if they | and then they took me and put me in the middle of 
didn’t care how, and horses and carts rattling and | them, and one called out, ‘March!’ I thought I 
rumbling among them. | saw the green sod moving on the top of the grave as 
‘***Thim’s the boys,’ says my father. ‘Give me| we walked away, and heard a voice, half-choking, 
that ould cockade tlre, till I stick it in my cap, and | calling out, ‘‘There, boys, there!’ and then a laugh. 
reach me over the fiddle, till [ rise a tune for them.’ | But sure I often hear the same still, when there’s 
‘I mind little more till we was marching at the | nobody near me, and I do be looking on the ground 
head of them through the town, down towards the | by myself.” 
new college that was building—it’s Maynooth I’m| ‘Great God!” cried I, “is this true?” 
speaking about—and then we turned to the left, my| ‘True as you're there,” replied he. “I was ten 
father scraping away all the time every tune he| years of age when it happened, and I never knew 
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thought they’d like; and if now and then by mistake 
he’d play any thing that did not plaze them, they’d 
damn and blast him with the dreadfullest curses, 
and stick a pike into him, till the blood would come 
running down his back; and then my father would 
cry out— 

‘**¢T’I] tell my friends on you for this—divil a lie 
in it, but I will.’ 

* At last we came to the duke’s wall, and then 
my father sat down on the road-side, and cried out 
that he wouldn’t go a step farther, for ] was crying 


away with sore feet at the pace we were going, and | 
asking every minute to be let sit down to rest myself. | 
**Look at the child,’ says he, ‘his feet’s all | 


bleeding.” 

*** Ye have only a little further to go,’ says one 
of them that had cross belts on, and a green sash 
about him. 

“«*The divil resave another step,’ says my father. 


“* Tell Billy to play us “The Farmer’s Daughter” | 


before he goes,’ says one in the crowd. 

*¢1°d rather hear “The Little Bowld Fox,”’ 
says another. 

***No, no, “ Baltiorum! Baltiorum !”’ says many 
more behind. 

‘*¢ Ye shall have them all,’ says my father, ‘and 
that "Il plaze ye.’ 

*- And so he set to, and played the three tunes as 
beautiful as ever ye heard; and when he was done, 
the man with the belts ups and says to him— 


how time went since, nor how long it is ago, only it 

was in the year of the great troubles here; and the 
| soldiers and the country people never could be cruel 
enough to one another; and whatever one did to-day, 
the others would try to beat it out to-morrow. But 
it’s truth every word of it; and the place is called 
‘ Billy the fool’s grave’ tothis hour. I go there once 
| a year to see it myself.” 

This frightful story—told, too, with all the simple 
power of truth—thrilled through me with horror, 
long after the impression seemed to have faded 
away from him who told it, and though he still con- 
tinued to speak on, I heard nothing; nor did I mark 
our progress, until 1 found myself beside the little 
stream which conducted to the mill. 


CHAPTER XLII.—Tue Hien Roap. 


| Joe was right, the mill was not at work, for 
** Andy” had been summoned to Ennis, where the 
| assizes were then going forward. ‘The mare which 
had formed part of our calculations was also absent; 
| and we sat down in the little porch to hold a council 
of war as to our future proceedings. After canvass- 
ing the question for some time, Joe left me for a few 
minutes, and returned with the information that the 
high road to Ennis lay only a couple of miles distant, 
| and that a stage-coach would pass there in about two 
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hours, by which I could reach the town that evening. | 
It was therefore decided that he should return with 
the pony to Murranakilty; while I, having procured 
a gossoon to carry my baggage, made the best of 
my way towards the Ennis road. | 

Joe soon found me an urchin to succeed him as my | 
guide and companion, and with an affectionate leave- | 
taking, and a faithful promise to meet me sometime | 
and somewhere, we parted. 
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my thoughts returned to their well-worn channel, 
and my head sank on my bosom. | forgot where I 
wa3, when suddenly the prancing of a pair of horses 
close to me aroused me from my stupor, and a 
postilion called out to mein no very subdued accent— 

“ Will ye hook on that trace there, avick, av ye’re 
not asleep ?” 

Whether. it was my look of astonishment at the 
tone and the nature of the request, or delay in acced- 


So long as I had journeyed along beside my poor, | ing to it, 1 know not, but a hearty curse from the 
half-witted follower, the strange and fickle features | fellow on the wheelers perfectly awakened me, and 
of his wandering intellect had somehow interrupted | I replied by something nat exactly calculated to ap- 
the channels of my own feelings, and left me no_ pease the heat of the discussion. 
room for reflection on my changed fortunes. Now,| “Be gorra,” said he of the leaders, “it’s always 
however, my thoughts returned to the past with all | the way with your shabby genteels ;” and he swung 
the force of some dammed-up current, and my blighted | himself down from the saddle to perform the required 
hopes threw a dark and sombre shadow over al! my | service himself. 
features. What cared I what became of me? why| During this I took the opportunity of looking at 
did I hasten hither and thither? were my first reflec- | the carriage, which was a large and handsome 
tions. If life had lost its charm, so had misfortune | barouche, surrounded by all the appurtenances of 
its terror forme. There seemed something frivolous | travel—cap-cases, imperials, &c.—a fat-looking, lazy 
and contemptible in the return to those duties, which | footman nodding sleepily on the box, and a well- 
in all the buoyant exhilaration of my former life had | tanned lady’s-maid was reading a novel in the ramble. 
ever seemed unfitting and unmanly. No: rather} Within I saw the figure of a lady, whose magnificent 
let me seek for some employment on active service— | style of dress but little accorded with the unfrequented 
the soldier’s career I once longed for, to taste its | road she was traversing, and the wild inhabitants so 





glorious enthusiasm—lI wished for now, to enjoy its | As I looked, she turned 
ceaseless movement and exertion. 

As I thought over all I had seen and gone through 
since my arrival in Ireland—its varied scenes of | 
mirth and woe; its reckless pleasures, its wilder des- | 
pair—lI believed that I had acquired a far deeper in- 
sight into my own heart, in proportion a3 I looked | 
more into those of others. A not unfrequent error | 
this. ‘The outstretched page of human nature that I | 
had been gazing on had shown me the passions and | 
feelings of other men laid bare before me, while my | 
own heart lay dark, enshrined, and unvisited within | 
me. I believed that life had no longer any thing to | 
tie me to it—and I was not then twenty! Had I | 
counted double as many years, I had had more reason 
for the belief, and more difficulty to think so. 

Sometimes I endeavoured to console myself by | 
thinking of all the obstacles that, under the happiest | 
circumstances, must have opposed themselves to my 
union with Louisa Bellew. My mother’s pride | 
alone seemed an insurmountable one. But then I 
thought of what a noble part had lain before me, to 
prefer the object of my love—the prize of my own 
winning—to al] the caresses of fortune—all the 
seductions of the world. Sir Simon Bellew, too— 
what could he mean? The secret he alluded to, | 
what was it? Alas! what mattered it—my doom | 
was sealed—my fate decided—I had no care for| 
how! 

Such were my thoughts as I journeyed along the 
path that conducted towards the high road, while 
my little guide, bare-legged and bare-footed, trotted | 
on merrily before me, who, with none of this world’s 
goods, had no room in his heart for sorrow or repining. | 

We at last reached the road, which, dusty and 
deserted, skirted the side of a bleak mountain for 
miles—not a house to be seen, not a traveller, nor 
searce a wheel-track to mark the course of any one 
having passed there. I had not followed it for more 
than half an hour, when I heard the tramp of horses 
and the roll which announced the approach of an | 
equipage. A vast cloud of dust, through which a | 
pair of leaders were alone visible, appeared at a dis- | 
tance. I seated myself at the road-side to await its 
coming, my little gossoon beside me evidently not 
sorry to have reached a resting-place; and once more | 


thinly scattered through it. 
round suddenly, and before I could recognise her, 
called out my name. The voice in an instant re- 
assured me—it was Mrs. Paul Rooney herself. 

‘“*Stop,”’ cried she, with a wave of her jewelled 
hand. “Michael, getdown. Only think of meet- 
ing you here, captain!” 

I stammered out some explanation about a cross- 
cut over the mountain to catch the stage, and my 
desire to reach Ennis; while the unhappy termina- 
tion of our intimacy and my mother’s impertinent 
letter kept ever uppermost in my mind, and made me 
confused and uneasy. Mrs. Paul, however, had 
evidently no participation in such feelings, but wel- 
comed me with her wonted cordiality, and shook my 


| hand with a warmth that proved, if she had not for- 


gotten, she had certainly forgiven the whole affair. 
** And so you are going to Ennis?” said she, as I 


| assumed the place beside her in the barouche, while 


Michael was busily engaged in fastening on my ]vg- 
gage behind ; the which two movements seemed to 
be as naturally performed as though the amiable lady 
had been in the habit of taking up walking gentle- 


/men with a portmanteau every day of her life; 


‘** well, how fortunate! I’m going there too. Pole,” 
—so she now designated her excellent spouse, it 
being the English for Paul,—* has some little busi- 
ness with the chief justice—two murder cases, and 
a forcible abduction—and I promised to take him up 


‘on my return from Miltown, where I have been 


spending a few weeks. After that we return to our 
little place near Bray, where I hope you'll come and 
spend a few weeks with us.” 

“This great pleasure I fear I must deny myself,” 
said J, “ for I have already outstayed my leave, and 
have unfortunately somehow incurred the displeasure 
of his excellency; and unless,”—here I dropped my 
voice, and stule a half timid look at the lady under 
my eyelashes,—“ some one with influence over his 
grace shall interfere on my behalf, I begin to half 
fear lest I may find myself in a,sad scrape.” 

Mrs. Paul blushed, turned away her head, while 
pressing my hand softly in her own, she murmured— 

* Don’t fret about it—it won’t signify.” 

I could scarce repress a smile at the success of my 
bit of flattery, for as such alone I intended it, when 


, 
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she turned towards me, and, as if desirous to change 
the topic, said— 

** Well, we heard of all your doings—your steeple- 
chase, and your duel, and your wound, and all that 
—but what became of you afterwards ?”’ 

“Oh!” said I, hesitatingly, “I was fortunate 
enough to make a most agreeable acquaintance, and 
with him I have been spending a few weeks on the 
coast—Father Tom Loftus.” 

“‘Father Tom!” said Mrs. Rooney, with a laugh, 
“the pleasantest crayture in Ireland. There isn’t 
the like of him. Did he sing you the ‘ Priest’s Sup- 
pert?’ The lady blushed as she said these words, 
as if carried away by a momentary excitement to 
speak of matters not exactly suitable; and then 
drawing herself up, she continued in a more measured 
tone—* You know, captain, one meets such strange 
people in this world.” 

“To be sure, Mrs. Rooney,” said I, encouragingly ; 
‘and to one like yourself, who can appreciate cha- 
racter, Father Loftus is indeed a gem.” 

Mrs. Rooney, however, only smiled her assent, 
and again changed the course of the conversation. 

“You met the Bellews, I suppose, when down in 
the west?” 

“Yes,” stammered 1; “I saw a good deal of Sir 
Simon when in that country.” 

“ Ah, the poor man!” said she, with real feeling, 
‘* what an unhappy lot has his been!” 

Supposing that she alluded to his embarrassment 
as to fortune, the difficulties which pressed upon him 
from money causes, I merely muttered my assent. 

** But I suppose,”’ continued she, “* you have heard 
the whole story—though the unhappy event occurred 
when you were a mere child?” 

“T am not aware to what you allude,” said 1, 
eagerly, while a suspicion shot across my mind that 
the secret of Sir Simon Bellew’s letter was to be 
cleared up. 

‘* Ah,” said Mrs. Rooney, with a sigh, “I mean 
poor dear Lady Bellew’s affair—when she went 
away with a major of dragoons; and to be sure an 
elegant young man he was, they said. Pole was on 
the inquest, and I heard him say he was the hand- 
somest man he ever saw in his life.” 

“He died suddenly then?” 

“He was shot by Sir Simon in a duel the very 
day week after the elopement.” 

** And she?” said I. 

* Poor thing, she died of a consumption, or some 
say a broken heart, the same summer.” 

“That is a sad story, indeed,” said I, musingly ; 
*“‘and I no longer wonder that the poor old man 
should be such as he is.”’ 

“No, indeed; but then he was very much blamed 
after all, for he never had that Jerningham out off 
the house.” 

** Horace Jerningham!” cried I, as a cold sicken- 
ing fear crept over me. 

*O, yes, that was hisname. He was the honour- 
able Horace Jerningham, the younger son of some 
very high family in England; and, indeed, the elder 
brother has died since, and they say the title has be- 
come extinct.” 

It is needless for me to attempt any description of 
the feelings that agitated my heart, when I say that 
Horace Jerningham was the brother of my own 
mother. I remembered when a child to have heard 
something of a dreadful duel, when all the family 
went into deep mourning, and my mother’s health 
suffered so severely, that her life was at one time 





feared for; but that fate should everhave thrown me 


into intimacy with those upon whom this grievous 
injury was inflicted, and by whom death and mourn- 
ing were brought upon my house, was a sad and 
overwhelming affliction, that rendered me stunned 
and speechless. How came it then, thought I, that 
my mother never recognised the name of her brother’s 
antagonist when speaking of Miss Bellew in her 
letter tome. Before I had time to revolve this doubt 
in my mind, Mrs. Rooney had explained it. 

* And this was the beginning of all his misfortunes. 
The friends of the poor young man were people of 
great influence, and set every engine to work to ruin 
Sir Simon, or, as he then was, Mr. Simon Barrington. 
At last they got him outlawed, and it was only the 
very year he came to the title and estates of his uncle, 
that the outlawry was taken off, and he was once 
more enabled to return to Ireland. However, they 
had their revenge if they wished for it; for what 
between recklessness and bad company, he took to 
gambling when abroad, contracted immense debts, 
and came into his fortune little better than a beggar. 
Since that the world has seen little of him, and 
indeed he owes it but little favour. Under Pole’s 
management the property is now rapidly improving ; 
but the old man cares little for this, and all I believe 
he wishes for is, to have health enough to go over to 
the Continent, and place his daughter in a convent 
before he dies.” 

Little did she guess how every word sank deep 
into my heart. Every sentence of the past was 
throwing its shadow over all my future, and the utter 
wreck of my hopes seemed now inevitable. 

While thus I sat brooding over my gloomiest 
thoughts, Mrs. Rooney, evidently affected by the 
subject, maintained a perfect silence. At last, how- 
ever, she seemed to have summed up the whole case 
in her mind, as turning to me confidentially, with 
her hand pressed upon my arm, she added in a true 
moralizing cadence, very different from that she had 
employed when her feelings were really engaged, 

‘And that’s what always comes of it, when a 
gallant, gay Lutherian gets admission into a family.” 

Shall I confess, that notwithstanding the deep 
sorrow of my heart, I could scarce repress an out- 
break of laughter at these words? We now chatted 
away on a variety of subjects, till the concourse of 
people pressing onwards to the town, the more 
thickly populated country, and the distant view of 
chimneys, apprized us we were approaching Ennis. 
Notwithstanding all my wishes to get on as fast as 
possible, I found it impossible to resist an invitation 
to dine that day with the Rooneys, who had engaged 
a small select party at the Head Inn, where Mrs, 
Rooney’s apartments were already awaiting her. 

It was dusk when we arrived, and [ could only 
perceive that the gheomy and narrow streets were 
densely crowded with country people, who conversed 
together in groups. Here and there a knot of legal 
folk were congregated, chatting in a louder tone; and 
before the court-house stood the carriage of the chief- 
justice, with a guard of honour of the county yeo- 
manry, whose unsoldierlike attitudes and droll equip- 
ments were strongly provocative of laughter. The 
postilions, who had with true tact reserved a “trot 
for the town,” whipped and spurred with all their 
might; and as we drove through the thronged streets, 
a strange impression fled abroad that we were the 
bearers of a reprieve, and a hearty cheer from the 
mob followed us to our arrival at the inn-door—a 
compliment which Mrs. Paul, in nowise ee 
to any thing save her own peculiar charms an 
deserts, most graciously acknowledged by a smile 
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and a wave of her hand, accompanied by an un-| 
limited order for small beer—which act of grace was, | 
I think, even more popular than their first impression | 
concerning us. 

“ Ah, captain,” said the lady with a compassionate 
smile, as 1 handed her out of the carriage, * they 
are so attached to the aristocracy !” 


CHAPTER XLIII.—Tue Assize Town. 





Wuen I had dressed, I found that I had above an | 
hour to spare before dinner, so taking my hat 1) 
strolled out into the town. The streets were even | 
more crowded now than before. The groups of 
country people were larger, and as they conversed 
together in their native tongue, with all the violent 
gesticulation and energetic passion of their nature, 
an inexperienced spectator might well have had sup- 
posed them engaged in active strife. 

Now and then a kind of movement—a species of 
suppressed murmur from the court-house, would 
turn every eye in that direction, and then every voice 
was hushed; not a man moved. It was evident that 
some trial of the deepest interest was going forward, 
and on inquiry I learned that it was a murder case, 
in which six men were concerned. I heard also that 
the only evidence against them was from one of their 
own party, who had turned, as the lawyers term it, 
approver. I knew well that no circumstance was 
more calculated than this to call forth all that is best 
and worst in Irish character, and thought, as I 
walked along through the dense crowd, I could trace, 
in the features around me, the several emotions by 
which they were moved. Here was an old gray- 
headed man leaning on a staff; his lack-lustre eyes 
gazing in wonder at some speaker who narrated a 
portion of the trial—his face all eagerness, and his | 
hands tremulous with anxiety; but I felt I could 
read the deep sorrow of his heart as he listened to 
the deed of blood, and wondered how men would 
risk their tenure of a life which, in a few days more, 

erhaps, he himself was to leave forever. Here 
beside him was a tall and powerfully-built country- 
man; his hat drawn upon his eyes, that peered forth 
from their shadow—dark, lustrous, and almost wild 
in their expression; his face, tanned by season and 
exposure, was haggard and careworn, and in his 
firmly-clenched lips and fast-locked jaw you could 
read the resolute purpose of one who could listen to 
nothing save the promptings of the spirit of ven- 
geance, and his determination that blood should 
have blood. 

Some there were whose passionate tones andy 
violent gestures showed that all their sympathy fo 
the prisoners was merged in the absorbing feeling of 
detestation for the informer; and you could mark in 
such groups as these, that more women were mingled, 
whose bloodshot eyes and convulsed features made 
them appear the very demons of strife itself. But 
the most painful sight of all was the children who 
were assembled around every knot of speakers— 
their eyes staring, and their ears eagerly drinking in 
each word that dropped; no trace of childhood’s 
happy carelessness was there; no sign of that light- 
hearted youth that knows no lasting sorrow. No: 
theirs were the rigid features of intense passion, in 
which fear, suspition, craft, but above all, the thirst | 
for revenge, were writ. There were some whose | 
clenched hand and darkened brow betokened the | 
gloomy purpose of their hearts. ‘There were others 
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whose outpoured wrath heaped curses on him who 
had betrayed his fellows—there was grief, violen’, 
wild, and frantic—there was mute and speechless 
suffering, but not a tear did I see, not even on the 
cheek of childhood or of woman—no! Their seared 
and withered sorrow, no dew of tears had ever 
watered. Like a blighting simoom, the spirit of 
revenge had passed over them, and scorched and 
scathed all the verdant charities of life. The law, 
which in other lands is looked to for protection and 
security, was regarded by them as an instrument of 
tyranny; they neither understood its spirit, nor 
trusted its decisions; and when its blow fell upon 
them, they bent their heads in mournful submission, 
to raise them, when opportunity offered, in wild and 
stern defiance. Its denunciations came to them 
sudden and severe: they deemed the course of jus- 
tice wayward and capricious—the only feature of 
certainty in its operation being, that its victim was 
ever the poor man. 

The passionate elements of their wild natures 
seemed but ill-adapted to the slow-sustained current 
of legal investigation; they looked upon all the 
details of evidence as the signs of vindictive malice ; 
and thought that trickery and deceit were brought in 
arms against them. Hence each face among the 
thonsands there, bore the traces of that hardened, 
dogged suffering that tells us that the heart is rather 
steeled with the desire to avenge, than bowed to 
weep over the doomed. 

Before the court-house a detachment of soldiers 
was drawn up, under arms; their unmoved features 
and fixed attitudes presenting a strange contrast to 
the excited expressions and changeful gestures cf 
those about them. The crowd at this part was 
thickest, and J could perceive in their eager looks 
and mute expressions, that something more than 
common had attracted their attention; my own 
interest was, however, directed in another quarter; 
for through the open window of the court-house I 
could hear the words of a speaker, whom | soon re- 
cognised as the counsel for the prisoner addressing 
the jury. My foraging cap passed me at once 
through the ranks, and after some little crushing 1 
succeeded in gaining admission to the body of the 
court. 

Such was the crowd within, I could see nothing 
but the heads of a closely-wedged mass of people— 
save, at the distant part of the court, the judges, and 
to their right, the figure of the pleader, whose back 
was turned towards me. 

Little as I heard of the speech, I was overwhelmed 
with surprise at what I did hear. ‘Touching on the 
evidence of the *“‘approver” but slightly, the advo- 
cate dwelt with a terrific force upon the degraded 
character of a man who could trade upon the blood 
of his former friends and associates. Scarce stop- 
ping to canvass how the testimony bore home upuii 
the prisoner, he burst forth into an impassioned ap- 
peal to the hearts of the jury, on faith betrayed and 
vows forsworn; and pictured forth the man who 
could thus surrender his fellows to the scaffold, as a 
monster whose evidence no man could trast—no jury 
confide in; and when he had thus heightened the 
colouring of his description by every power of an 
eloquence that made the very building ring, he turned 
suddenly towards the informer himself, as, pale, wan, 
and conscience-stricken, he cowered beneath the 
lightning glance from an eye that seemed to pierce 
his seeret soul within him, and, apostrophizing his 
virtues, he directed every glance upon the miserable 
wretch that writied beneath his sarcasm. This 
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seemed, indeed, the speaker’s forte. Never did I} went by a “God reward ye,” “The Lore be good 
hear any thing so tremendous as the irony with| to you,” as though at that moment they had nothing 
which he described the credit due to one who had so_ in their hearts save thoughts of kindness and words 
often been sworn and forsworn—* who took an oath | of blessing. 
of allegiance to his king, and an oath of fealty tohis| 1 reached my room, and sat down a sadder, per- 
fellows, and then was there that day with a third haps a wiser man; and yet I know not this. it 
oath, by which, in the blood of his victim, he was to | would need a clearer head than mine to trace all the 
ratify his perjury to both, and secure himself an| varying and discordant elements of character I had 
honourable independence.”’ The caustic satire verged | witnessed to their true source—to sift the evil from 
once—only once—on something that produced a/| the good, to know what to cherish, what to repress, 
laugh, when the orator suddenly stopped. | whereon to build hope, or what to fear. Such was 
“I find, my lord, I have raised a smile. God | this country once!—has it changed since? 
knows, never did I feel less merriment. Let me not | 
be condemned. Let not the laugh be mistaken—few | 
are those events that are produced by folly and vice 
that fire the hearis with indignation, but something | 
in them will shake the sides with laughter. So, 





CHAPTER XLIV.—Tue Bar Dinner. 





when the two famous moralists of old beheld the sad | 
spectacle of Life, the one burst into laughter, the | 
other melted into tears. They were each of them | 


AT nine o’clock the jury retired, and a little after- 
wards the front drawing-room of the head inn was 
becoming every moment more crowded, as the door 


right, and equally right. But these laughs are the | opened to admit the several members of the bar, 
bitter rueful laughs of honest indignation, or they | invited to partake of Mrs. Rooney’s hosrpitalities. 
are the laughs of hectic melancholy and despair. | Mrs. Rooney’s, I say; for the etiquette of the circuit 
But look there, and tell me where is your laughter | forbidding the attorney to entertain the dignitaries of 








now ¢t” 
With these words he turned fully round and 
pointed his finger to the dock, where the six prisoners 
side by side leaned their haggard, death-like faces 
upon the rail, and gazed with stupid wonder at the 
scene before them. Four of the number did not even 
know the language, but seemed, by the instinct of 
their position, to feel the nature of the appeal their 
advocate was making, and turned their eyes around 
the court as if in search of some one look of pity or 
encouragement that should bring comfort to their 
hearts. The whole thing was too dreadful to bear 
longer, so I forced my way through the crowd, and 
at last reached the steps in front of the building. 
But here a new object of horror presented itself, and 
one which to this hour I cannot chase from before 
me. In the open space between the line formed by 
the soldiers and the court, knelt a woman, whose 
tattered garments scarce covered a figure emaciated 
nearly to starvation—her cheeks, almost blue with 
famine, were pinched inwards—and her hands, 
which she held clasped with outstretched arms be- 
fore her, were like the skinny claws of some wild 
animal. As she neither spoke nor stirred, there was 
no effort made to remove her; and there she knelt, 
her eyes, bloodshot and staring, bent upon the door 
of the building. A vague fear took possession of 
me. Somehow I had seen that face before. I drew 
near, and as a cold thrill ran through my blood, I 
remembered where. She was the wife of a man by 
whose bed side I had watehed in the mountains. A 
half dread of being recognised by her kept me back 
for a moment—then came the better feeling, that per- 
haps I might be able to serve her, and I walked 
towards her; but though she turned her eyes towards 
me as I approached, her look had no intelligence in 
it—and I could plainly see that reason had fled, and 
left nothing save the poor suffering form behind it. 
I endeavoured to attract her attention, but all in vain; 


the craft, Paul was only present at his own table on 
sufferance, and sought out the least obtrusive place 
he could find, among the juniors and side-dishes, 
No one who could have seen the gay, laughing, 
merry mob of shrewd, cunning-looking men, that 
chatted away there, would have imagined them, a 
few moments previously, engaged in a question 
where the lives of four of their fellow-men hung in 
the balance, and where, at the very moment, the 
| deliberation was continued that should, perhaps, 
sentence them to death upon the scaffold. 

The instincts of a profession are narrow and humi- 
liating things to witness. The surgeon who sees 
but in the suffering agony of his patient, the occa- 
sional displacement of certain anatomical details, is 
little better than a savage ; the lawyer who watches 
the passions of hope and fear, distrust, dread, and 
suspicion, only to take advantage of them in his 








and at last tried by gentle force to induce her to leave 
the place; but a piercing shriek, like one whose 
tones had long dweit in my heart, broke from her, 
and a look of such unutterable anguish, that I was 
obliged to desist and leave her. 

‘ The crowd made way for me as I passed out, and 
I could see in their looks and demeanour the expres- 
sion of grateful acknowledgment for even this show 





of feeling on'my part; while some muttered as I 
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case, is far worse than one. I confess, on looking 
at these men, I could never divest myself of the im- 
pression, that the hired and paid-for passion of the 
advocate; the subtlety that is engaged special; the 
wit that is briefed ; the impetuous rush of indignant 
eloquence that is bottled up from town to town in 
circuit, and, like soda-water, grows weaker at every 
corking—make but a poor ensemble of qualities for 
the class who, par excellence, stand at the head of 
professional life. 

One there was, indeed, whose haggard eye and 
blanched cheek showed no semblance of forgetting 
the scene in which so lately he had been an actor. 
This was the lawyer who had defended the prisoners. 
He sat in a window, resting his head upon his hand 
—fatigue, exhaustion, but more than all, intense feel- 
ing pourtrayed in every lineament of his pale face. 

“Ah,” said the gay, jovial-looking attorney-gene- 
ral, slapping him et on the shoulder—*ah, 
my dear fellow; not tired, lhope. The court was 
tremendously hot; but come, rally a bit: we shall 
want you. nnett and O’Grady have disappointed 
us, it seems; but you are a host in yourself.” 

‘Maybe so,” replied the other faintly, and scarce 
lifting his eyes; “but you can’t depend on my ele- 
vation.” 

The ease and readiness of the reply, as well as the 
tones of the voice, struck me, and I perceived that it 
was no other than the prior of the Monks of the 
Screw who had spoken. Mrs. Rooney made her 
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appearance at the moment, and my attention was 
soon taken away by the announcement of dinner. 

One of the judges arrived in time to offer his arm, 
and I could not help feeling amused at the mock- 
solemnity of the procession, as we moved along. | 
The judge, I may observe, was a young man, lately 
promoted, and one whose bright eye and bold dash- 
ing expression bore many more traces of the outer 
bar, than it smacked of the dull gravity of the bench. | 
He took the end of the table beside Mrs. Paul, and | 
the others sdon seated themselves promiscuously 
along the table. 

There is a species of gladiatorial exhibition in 
lawyers’ society that is certainly very amusing. No 
one speaks without the fore-knowledge that he is to 
be caught up, punned on, or ridiculed, as the case 
may be. ‘The whole conversation is, therefore, a 
hail-storm of short stories, quips, and retorts, inter- 
mingled with details of successful bar stratagems, 
and practical jokes played off upon juries. With 
Jess restraint than at a military mess, there is a strong 
professional feeling of deference for the seniors, and 
much more tact and knowledge of the world to unite 
them. While thus the whole conversation ran on 
topics of the circuit, | was amazed at Mrs. Rooney’s 
perfect intimacy with all the niceties of a law joke, 
or the fun of a nisi prius story. She knew the chief 

eculiarities of the several persons alluded to, and | 
aughed loud and long at the good things she listened 
to. The judge alone, above all others, had the lady’s | 
ear. His bold but handsome features—his rich com- | 
manding voice, nothing the worse that it was mel- 
lowed by a little brogue—bis graceful action and | 
manly presence—stamped him as one well suited to 
be successful wherever good looks, ready tact, and 
consummate conversational powers have a field for 
their display. His stories were few, but always | 
pertinent and well told; and frequently the last joke | 
at the table was capped by him, when no one else 
could have ventured to try it—while the rich roll of 
his laugh was a guarantee for mirth that never failed. | 

It was when my attention was drawn off by Mrs. | 
Rooney, to some circumstance of our former inti- | 
macy, that a hearty burst of laughing, from the end | 
of the table, told that something unusually absurd | 
was being related. 

“Yes, sir,” said a shrewd-looking, thin old fellow, | 
in spectacles, “‘we capitulated, on condition of leav- | 
ing the garrison with al) the honours of war; and, | 
faith, the sheriff was only too glad to comply.” 

**Bob Mahon is certainly a bold fellow, and never 
hard pushed, whatever you may do with him.” 

‘Bob Mahon !”’ said [: **what of him?” 

“*Keatley has just been telling how he held out 
the jail of Ennis for four weeks against the sheriff. | 
The jailor was an old tenant of his, and readily came | 
into his plans. They were victualled for a long 
siege, and, as the place was strong, they had noth- 
ing to fear. When the garrison was summoned to 
surrender, they puta charge of No. 4, into the sub- 
sheriff, that made him move to the rear; and as the 
prisoners were all coming from the assizes, they 
were obliged to let him have his own terms, if he'd 
only consent to come out, so they gave him twelve 
hours’ law, and a clear run for it; and he’s away.” 

This was indeed a very quick realization of Father 
Tom’s prediction, and | joined in the mirth the story 
elicited—not the less readily, that I was well ac- 
quainted with the principal! actor in it. 

While the laughter still continued, the door opened, 
and a young barrister stole into the room, and whisp- 


| “I will take it as the greatest possible favour. 





ered a few words into the ear of the counsel for the 
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prisoners. He leaned back in his chair, and pashed 
his wine-glass hurriedly before him. 

“What! Collinson,” cried the attorney-genera:, 
“shave they agreed 2” 

“Yes, sir—a verdict of guilty.” 

“Of course; the evidence was too home for a 
doubt,” said he, filling his glass from the decanter. 

A sharp glance from the dark eye of the opposite 
counsel was the only reply, as he roseand left the 
room. 

“Our friend has taken a more than common inter- 
est in this case,” was the cool observation of the last 
speaker; “but there was no getting over Hanlon’s 
testimony.”’ Here he entered into some detail of the 
trial, while the buz and confusion of voices became 
greater than ever. I took this opportunity of making 
my escape, and joined Mrs. Rooney, who a short 
time before had retired to the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Paul had contrived, even in the short space 
since her arrival, to have converted the drawing- 
room into a semblance of something like an apart- 
ment in a private house— books, prints, and flowers, 
judiciously disposed, as well as an open piano-forte, 
giving it an air of comfort and propriety far different 
from its ordinary seeming. She was practising 
Moore’s newly-published song of, “Fly from this 
world, dear Bessy, with me,” as I entered. 


“Pray, continue, my dear Mrs. Rooney,” said I : 





“Ah!” said Mrs. Paul, throwing up her eyes in 
the most languishing ecstasy—*‘ah! you have soul, 
I know you have.” 

Protesting that I had strong reasons to believe so, 
Irenewed my entreaty. 

“Yes,” said she, musing, and in a Siddons’ tone 
of soliloguy—* yes, the poet is right— 


** Music hath charms to smooth the savage beast.’’ 


But I really can’t sing the melodies—they are too 
much for me. The allusion to former times, when 
King O’Toole and the rest of the royal family—Ah ! 
you are aware, I believe, that family reasons—” 

Here she pressed her embroidered handkerchief to 
her eyes with one hand, while she pressed mine con- 
vulsively with the other. 

“Yes, yes,” said I, hurriedly, while a strong 
temptation to laugh outright seized me. “I have 
heard that your descent it 

“Yes, my dear; if it wasn’t forthe Danes, and 
the cruel battle of the Boyne, there’s no saying 
where I might not be seated now.” 

She leaned on the piano as she spoke, and seemed 
overpowered with sorrow. At this instant the door 
opened, and the judge made his appearance. 

“A thousand pardons for the indiscretion,” said 
he, stepping back as he saw me sitting with the 
lady’s hand in mine. I sprang up, confused and 
ashamed ; and, rushing past him, hurried down stairs. 

I knew how soon my adventure, for such it would 
grow into, would be the standing jest of the bar 
mess; and not feeling disposed to be present at their 
mirth, I ordered a chaise, and, before half an hour 
elapsed, was on my road to Dublin. 








CHAPTER. XLV.—Tue Rervan. 


We never experience to the full how far sorrow 
has made its inroad upon us, until we come back, 
after absence, to the places where we have once been 
happy, and find them lone and tenantless. While 
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we recognise each old familiar object, we see no! 
longer those who gave them all their value in our 
eyes—every inanimate thing about speaks to our 
senses, but where are they who were wont to speak 
to ourhearts? The solitary chamber is then, indeed, 
but the body of all our pleasure, from which the 
soul has departed forever. ‘These feelings were mine 
as IT paced the old, well-worn stairs, and entered my 
quarters in the castle. No more I heard the merry 
laugh of my friend O'Grady, nor his quick step upon 
the stair. The life, the stir, the bustle of the place 
itself seemed to have all fled; the court only echoed 
to the measured tread of the grenadier, who marched 
backwards and forwards beside the flag-staff, in the 
centre of the open space. No cavalcade of joyous 
riders—no prancing horses, led aboyt by grooms—no 
showy and splendid equipages; all was still, sad, 
aad neglected-looking. ‘The dust whirled about in 
circling eddies, as the cold wind of an autumnal] day 
rnoaned through the arched passages and gloomy 
corridors of the old building. A care-worn official, 
or some slatternly inferior of the household would 
perhaps pass, from time to time, but except such as 
these, nothing stirred. 

The closed shutters and drawn-down blinds show- 
ed that the viceroy was absent, and I found myself 
the only occupant of the building. 

It requires the critical eye of the observant resi- 
dent of great cities, to mark the changes which sea- 
son and fashion effect in their appearance. To one 
unaccustomed to their phrases it seems strange to 
hear, ‘* How empty the town is—how very few peo- 
ple are in London!”-—while the heavy tide of pop- 
ulation pours incessantly around him, and his ear is 
deafened with the ceaseless roll of equipage. Butin 
such a city as Dublin, the alteration is manifest to 
the least remarking. But little fr.quented by the 
country gentry, and never except for the few months 
when the court is there—still less visited by foreign- 
ers—deserted by the professional classes, at least such 
of them as are independent enough to absent them- 
selves, the streets are actually empty. The occupa- 
tions of trade, the bustle of commerce, that through 
every season continue their onward course in the 
great trading cities, such as Liverpool, Hamburgh, 
Frankfort, and Bourdeaux, scarce exist here; and 
save that the tattered garments of mendicancy, and 
the craving cries of hunger are ever before you, you 
might fall into a drowsy revery as you walked, and 
dream yourself in Palmyra. 

I had strolled about for above an hour, in the 
moody frame of mind my own reflections and the 
surrounding objects were well calculated to suggest, 
when, meeting by accident a subaltern with whom I 
was slightly acquainted, I heard that the court had 
that morning Jeft the Lodge in the park, for Kilken- 
ny, where the theatricals of that pleasant city were 
going forward, a few members of the household alone 
remaining, who were to follow in a day or two. 

For some days previous, I had made up my mind 
not to remain in Ireland. Every tie that bound me to 
the country was broken. I had no heart to set about 
forming new friendships, while the wounds of former | 
ones were still fresh and bleeding; and I longed for 
change of scene and active occupation, that I might 
have no time to reflect or look back. 

Resolving to tender my resignation on the duke’s 
staff without any farther loss of time, I set out at 
once for the park, 

I arrived there in the very nick of time: the car- 
riages were at the entrance, waiting for the private 
secretary of his grace, and two of the aides-de-camp, 


who were eating a hurried luncheon before starting. 
One of the aides-de-camp I knew but slightly, the 
other was a perfect stranger to me; but Moreton was 
an intimate acquaintance. He jumped up from his 
chair as my name was announced, and a deep blush 
covered his face as he advanced to meet me :— 

“My dear Hinton, how unfortunate! Why 
weren’t you here yesterday? It's too late now.” 

“Too late for what? I don’t comprehend you.” 

“ Why, my dear fellow,” said he, drawing his arm 
within mine, and Jeading me towards a window, as 
he dropped his voice to a whisper, “I believe you 
heard from me, that his grace was provoked at your 
continued absence, and expected at least that you 
would have written, to ask an extension of your leave. 
I don’t know how it was, but it seemed to me that 
the duchess came back from England with some 
crotchet in her head, about something she heard in 
London. In any case, they ordered me to write.” 

** Well, well,” said I, impatiently; “1 guess it all. 
I have got my dismissal. Isn’t that the whole of 
it?” 

He nodded twice without speaking. 

“It only anticipates my own wishes,” said I, 


| coolly, “as this note may satisfy you.” I placed the 


letter I had written for the purpose of my resignation 


| in his hand, and continued :—* I am quite convinced 


in my own mind, that his grace, whose kindness 
towards me never varied, would never have dreamed 
of this step on such slight grounds as my absence. 
No, no; the thing lies deeper. At any other time, I 
should certainly have wished to trace this matter to 
its source; now, however, chiming as it does with 
my own plans, and caring little how fortune intends 
to treat me, I'l] submit in silence.”’ 

** And take no notice of the affair further ?”’ 

“Such is my determination,” said I, resolutely, 

‘In that case,” said Moreton, “I may tell yon, 
that some story of a lady had reached the duchess, 
when in London; some girl that it was reported you 
endeavoured to seduce, and had actually followed for 
that purpose to the west of Ireland. ‘There, there; 
don’t take the matter up that way, for heaven’s sake. 
My dear fellow, hear me out.” But I could hear no 
more: the rashing blood that crowded on my brain 
stunned and stupified me, and it took several minutes 
before I became sufficiently collected to ask him to 
go on. 

‘*I heard the thing so confusedly,” said he, * that 
I cannot attempt any thing like connection in relating 
it. But the story goes, that your duel in Loughrea 
did not. originate about the steeple-chase, at all, but 
in a quarrel about this girl, with her brother, or her 
cousin, who, having discovered your intentions regar- 
ding her, you deemed proper to get rid of, as a pre- 
liminary. No one but a fool could credit such a 
thing.’ 

«None but such could have invented it,” said J; 
as my thonghts at once recurred to Lord Dudley de 
Vere. 

** The duke, however, spoke to General Hinton—’ 

“To my father! And how did he a 

**Q, behaved as only he could have done :—‘ Stop, 
my lord,’ said he. ‘1’ll spare you any farther rela- 
tion of this matter. If it be true, my son is unworthy 
of remaining on your staff. If it be false, Il! not per 
mit him to hold an appointment where his reputation 
has been assailed, without affording him an opportu- 
nity of defence.’ High words ensued, and the end was, 
that if you appeared before to-day, you were to hear 
the charge, and have an opportunity for reply. If 
not, your dismissal was to be made out, and another 
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appointed in your place. 
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Now that I have told! necessitated, the unprotected simplicity of Miss 


you, what I feel the indiscretion of my ever having | Bellew’s character would expose her to much, both 
spoken of, promise me, my dear Hinton, that you | of raillery and coldness; and felt that she would be 


will take no step in the matter. 


The intrigue is| nearly as misplaced among the proud daughters of 


altogether beneath you; and your character demands | haughty England, as.my fair cousin in the unfas- 


no defence on your part.” 

“I almost suspect I know the party,” said I, 
gloomily. 

‘*No, no: I’m certain you can’t. It is some wo- 
man’s story ; some piece of tea-table gossip, depend 
on it. In any case, .quite unworthy of caring 
about.” 

* At all events, I am too indifferent at this moment 
to feel otherwise about anything,” said I. “So, 
good-bye, Moreton—my regards to all our fellows— 
Good-bye!” 

*‘ Good-bye, my boy,” said he, warmly shaking my 
hand. *“ But, stop a mo:nent, I have got some letters 
for you; they arrived only a few days since.” 

He took a packet from a drawer as he spoke, and, 
once more bidding him adieu, I set out on my return 
to the Castle. 





CHAPTER XLVI.—Farewett To Irevanp. 


My first care on reaching my quarters was, to 
make preparations for my departure by the packet of 
the same evening; my next was, to sit downand 
read over my letters. As I turned them over, I re- 
marked that there were none from my father nor 
Lady Charlotte: there was, however, one in Julia’s 
hand; and also a note from O’Grady: the others 
were the mere common-place correspondence of 
every-day acquaintances—which I merely threw my 
eyes carelessly over ere I consigned them to the fire. 
My fair cousin’s possessed—I cannot explain why— 
a most unusual degree of interest forme; and throw- 
ing myself back into my chair, I gave myself up to 
its perusal. 

The epistle opened by a half satirical account of the 
London season—then nearly drawing to its close; in 
which various characters and incidents which I have 
not placed before my readers, but all well known to 
me, were touched with that quiet subdued raillery 
she excelled in. ‘The flirtations, the jiltings, the 
matches that were on or off, the rumoured duels, 
debts, and difficulties of every one we were acquaint- 
ed with, were told with a most amusing smartness ; 
all showing, young as she was, how thoroughly the 
wear and tear of fashionable life had invested her 
with the intricate knowledge of character, and the 
perfect acquaintance with all the intrigues and 
by-play of the world. How unlike Louisa Bellew, 
said I, as 1 laid down the letter, after reading a 
description of a maneuvering mamma and obedient 
daughter to secure the prize of the season, with 
a peerage and some twenty thousand pounds per 
annum. It was true, they were the vices and the 
follies of the age which she ridiculed; but why 
should she have ever known them ? or ought she to 
have been conversant with such a state of society as 
would expose them? Were it not better, like Louisa 
Bellew, to have passed her days amid the simple, un- 
exciting scenes of secluded life, than to have pur- 
chased all the brilliancy of her wit and the dazzle of 
her genius at the price of true female delicacy and 
refinement? While I asked and answered myself 
these questions to the satisfaction of my own heart, 
Tcould not dismiss the thought, that amid such scenes 
as London presented, with such associates as fashion 





| hionable freedom of Dublin life. 

I confess, as I read on, that old associations came 
| crowding upon me; the sparkling brilliancy of Julia’s 
style reminded me of the charms of her conversa- 
tional powers, aided by all the loveliness of her 
beauty, and all the witchery which your true belle 

| of fashion knows how, so successfully, to spread 
around her; and it was with a flush of burning 
shame on my cheek, I acknowledged to myself how 
much her letter interested me. AsI continued, I 
saw O’Grady’s name, and to my astonishment found 
| the following :— 

“Lady Charlotte came back from the duke’s ball 
greatly pleased with a certain major of dragoons, 
who, among his other excellent qualities, turns out to 
be a friend of yours. This estimable person, whose 

| name is O’Grady, has done much to dissipate her 
| ladyship’s prejudices regarding Irishmen: the repose 
of his manner, and the quiet, unassuming, well-bred 
| tone of his address being all so opposed to her pre- 
conceived notions of his countrymen. He dines here 
| twice or thrice a-week; and as he is to sail soon, 
may happily preserve the bloom of his reputation to 
the last. My estimate of him is somewhat different : 
I think him a bold effrontéc kind of person, esteeming 
himself very highly, and thinking little of other peo- 
ple. He has, however, a delightful old thing, his 
servant Corney, whom I am never tired of, and shall 
| really miss much when he leavesus. Now as to 
yourself, dear cousin, what mean all the secret hints, 
and sly looks, and doubtful speeches about you here? 
The Mysteries of Udolpho are plain reading com- 
| pared to your doings. Her ladyship never speaks 
of you but as “that poor boy,” accompanying the 
epithet with the sigh with which one speaks of a 
|shipwreck. Sir George calls you John, which 
shows he is not quite satisfied about you; and in 
fact, I begin to suspect you must have become a 
United Irishman, with “ta lady in the case,” and 
even this would scarcely demand one-half the reserve 
and caution with which you are mentioned. Am } 
indiscreet in saying that I don’t think De Vere likes 
you? ‘T’he major, however, certainly does; and his 
presence has banished the Jordling, for which, really, 
I owe him gratitude.” The letter concluded by 
saying that my mother had desired her to write in 
her place, as she was suffering from one of her ner- 
vous head-aches, which only permitted her to go to 
the exhibition at Somerset-house. My father, too, 
was at Woolwich on some military business, and 
had no time for anything, save to promise to write 
soon; and that she herself being disappointed by 
the milliner in a new bonnet, dedicated the morning 
to me, with a most praiseworthy degree of self-denia 
and benevolence. I read the signature some half 
dozen of times over, and wondered what meaning in 
her own heart she ascribed to the words—“ Y ours, 
Julia.” 

Now for O’Grady, said I, breaking the seal of the 
major’s envelope. 

“My pear Jack—I was sitting on a hencoop, 
now pondering on my fortunes, now turning to con 
over the only book on board,—a very erudite work 
on naval! tactics, with directions how “to moor a ship 
in the Downs,”—when a gun came booming over 
the sea, and a frigate, with certain enigmatical 
colours flying at her main-top, compelled the old 
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troop ship we were in, to back her top-sails and lie 
to; we were then steering straight for Madeira, in 
latitude , longitude the same; our intention 
being with the aid of Providence, to reach Quebec at 
some remote period of the summer, to join our ser- 
vice companies in Canada. Having obeyed the 
orders of H. M. S. Blast, to wait until she overtook 
us—a measure that nearly cost us two of our masts 
and the cook’s galley, we not being accustomed to 
stand still, it seemed; a boat came alongside with 
the smallest bit of a midshipman I ever looked at, 
sitting in the stern sheets, with orders for us to face 
about, left shoulder forward, and march back to 
England, where, having taken in the second batta- 
lion of the twenty-eighth, we were to start for Lisbon. 
I need not tell you what pleasure the announcement 
afforded us; delighted as we were to exchange toma- 
hawks and bowie-knives, for civilized warfare, even 
against more formidable foes. Behold us then in 


full sail back to old England, which we reached | 
within a fortnight; only to touch, however, for the | 


twenty-eighth were most impatiently expecting us; | 
and having dedicated three days to taking in water | 
and additional stores, and once more going through 
the horrible scene of leave-taking between soldiers | 
and their wives, we sailed again. I have little 
inclination to give you the detail, which newspapers | 
would beat me hollow in, of our march, or where we | 
first came up with the French; a smart affair took | 
place at daybreak, in which your humble servant, 
to use the appropriate phrase, distinguished him- 
self—egad, I had almost said extinguished—for I 
was shot through the side, losing part of that con- 
jugal portion of the human anatomy called a rib, and 
sustaining several other minor damages, that made 
me appear to the regimental doctor a very unservice- 
able craft for his majesty’s service; the result was, I 
was sent back with that plaster for a man’s vanity, 
though not for his wounds, a despatch letter to the 
Horse Guards, and an official account of the action. 
“As nothing has occurred since in the Peninsula 
to eclipse my performance, I continue to star it here | 
with immense success, and am quite convinced that 
with alittle more loss I might make an excellent} 
match out of the affair. Now, to the pleasant part of 
my epistle. Your father found me out a few even- 
ings since at an evening party at the Duke of York’s, 
and presented me to your lady mother, who was 
most gracious in her reception of me; an invitation 
to dinner the next day followed, and since, I have 
spent almost every day at your house. Your father, 
my dear Jack, is a glorious fellow, a soldier in every | 
great feature of the character. You never can have 
a finer object for your imitation, and your best friend 
cannot wish you to be more than his equal. Lady | 
Charlotte is the most fascinating person I ever met; 
her abilities are first-rate, and her powers of pleasing 
exceed all that ever I fancied even of London fash- 
ionables. How you could have left such a house I 
can scarcely conceive, knowing as I do something of | 
your taste for comfort and voluptuous ease ; besides | 
la cousine, Lady Julia—Jack, Jack, what a close 
fellow you are: and how very lovely she is; she 
certainly has not her equal even here. I scarcely | 
know her, for somehow she rather affects hauteur | 
with my cloth, and rarely deigns any notice of the | 
red coats so plentifully sprinkled along your father’s | 
dinner-table. Her kindness to Corny, who was 














| “This life, however, cannot last for ever, and as I 

have now recovered so far as to mount a horse once 
| more, I have applied for a regimental appointment ; 
| your father most kindly interests himself for me, and 
| before the week is over I may be gazetted. That 
| fellow De Vere was very intimate here when I arri- 
| ved, since he has seen me, however, his visits have 
| become gradually less frequent, and now have almost 
| ceased altogether. This entre nous, does not seem 
to have met completely with Lady Julia’s approval, 
and I think she may have attributed to me a circum- 
| stance in which certainly I was not an active cause. 

However happy I may feel at being instrumental in 
a breach of intimacy between her and one so very 
unworthy of her, even as a common acquaintance ; 
I will ask you, Jack, when opportunity offers, to put 
the matter in its true light, for although I may, in 
all likelihood, never meet her again, I should be 





| sorry to leave with her a more unfavorable impres- 


sion of me than I really deserve.” 

Here the letter broke off. Lower down on the 
paper were the following lines, written in evident 
haste, and with a different ink : 

“We sail to-night—Oporto is our destination. 
Corny is to remain behind, and I must ask of you to 
look to him on his arrival in Dublin. Lady Julia 
likes De Vere, and you know him too well to permit 
of such a fatal misfortune. I am, I find, meddling in 
what I really have no right to touch upon. This is, 
however, de vous ad mot. God bless you. Yours 
ever, “Pum O*Grapy.” 

Poor Phil, said I, as I laid down the letter; in 
his heart he believes himself disinterested in all this, 
but I see plainly he is in love with her himself. 
Alas, I cannot conceive a heavier affliction to befall 
the man without fortune, than to be thrown among 
those whose prospects render an alliance impossible, 
and to bestow his affections on an object perfectly 
beyond his reach of attainment. Many a proud 
heart has been torn in the struggle between its own 
promptings and the dread of the imputation, which 
the world so hastily confers, of “fortune-hunting ;” 
many a haughty spirit has quailed beneath this fear, 
and stifled in his bosom the thought that made his 
life a blessed dream. My poor friend, how little 
will she that has stolen away your peace, think of 
your sorrows ! 

A gentle tap at my door aroused me from my 
musings. I opened it, and saw, to my surprise, my 
old companion, Tipperary Joe. He was covered 
with dust, heated, and travel-stained, and leaning 
against the door-post to rest himself. 

“So,” cried he, when he had recovered his breath, 
“I’m in time to see you once more, before you go. 
J ran all the way from Carlow, since twelve o’clock 
last night.” 

“Come in, my poor boy, and sitdown. Here’s a 
glass of wine; ’twill refresh you. We'll get some- 
thing for = to eat, presently.” 

‘No; I couldn’t eat now. My throat is full, and 
my heart is up here.—And so you are going away ; 
—going for good and all ; never to come back again?” 

“Who can say so much, as that, Joe? I should, at 
least, be very sorry to think so.”’ 

“And would you, now? And will you really think 
of ould Ireland, when you’re away t Huroo! by the 
mortial, there’s no place Jike it, for fun, divilment, 
and divarsion. But, musha, musha! I’m forgottin’, 


domesticated at your house for the last five weeks, I | and it’s getting dark. May I go with you to the 
can never forget, and even he can’t, it would appear, | packet?” 


conjure up any complaint against her: what a testi- | 
mony to her goodness! 





not many minutes to spare.” 


“To be sure, my poor boy ; and I believe we have 
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I despatched Joe for a car, while I threw a last! tell my reader the machinery of this change in me, 
look around my room. Sad things, these last looks, | than to embody that change itself, is the reason why 
whether bestowed on the living or the dead, the life- I have presented before him ‘ableaua of life under so 
like or the inanimate. many different circumstances, and when, frequently, 
There is a feeling that resembles death, in the last | they had no direct relation to the current of my own 
glance we are ever to bestow on a loved object. fate and the story of my own fortunes. 
The girl you have treasured in your secret heart, as| It is enough of myself to say, that though scarcely 
she passes by, on her wedding-day, it may be happy older in time, I had grown so in thought and feeling. 
and blissful, lifts up her laughing eyes, the symbol | If I felt, on the one hand, how little my high con- 
of her own light heart, and leaves, in that look, | nexions, and the position in fashionable life which 
darkness and Jesolation to you forever. The boy | my family occupied, availed me, I learned, on the 
your father-spirit has clung to, like the very light of | other, to know that friends, and staunch ones, could 
your existence, waves his hand from the quarter-' be made at once, on the emergency of a moment, 
deck, as the gigantic ship bends over to the breeze; | without the imposing ceremony of introduction, and 
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the wind is playing through the locks your hand so 
oftentimes has smoothed; the tears have dimmed his 
eyes, for mark! he moves his fingers over them—and 
this is a last look. 

My sorrow had no touch of these. My eye ranged 
over the humble furniture of my little chamber, 
while memories of the past came crowding on me; 
hopes, that I had lived to see blighted; day-dreams 
dissipated ; heartfelt wishes thwarted and scattered. 
I stood thus for some minutes, when Joe again joined 
me. 
Poor fellow! his wayward and capricious flights, 
now grave, now gay, were but the mockery of that 
sympathy my heart required. Still did he heal the 
sadness of the moment. 

We need the voice, the look, the accent of affec- 
tion, when we are leaving the spot where we have 
once been happy. It will not do to part from the 
objects that have made our home, without the con- 
necting link of human friendship. ‘The hearth, the | 
roof-tree, the mountain and the rivulet, are not so 
eloquent as the once syllabled, “Good-bye,” come it 
from ever so humble a voice. 

The bustle and excitement of the scene beside the 
packet seemed to afford Joe the most lively gratifi- 
cation; and, like the genius of confusion, he was to 
be seen flitting from place to place, assisting one, 
impeding another; while snatches of his wild songs 
broke from him every moment. I had but time to 
press his hand, when he was hurried ashore amongst 
the crowd, and the instant after, the vessel sheered 
off from the pier, and got under weigh. 

The poor boy stood upon a block of granite, wav- 
ing his cap over his head. He tried a faint cheer, 
but it was scarcely audible; another, it too failed. 
He looked wildly around him on the strange, un- 
known faces, as if a scene of desolation had fallen 








the diplomatic interchange of visits.—and now to 
my story. 





CHAPTER XLVII.—Lonpon. 


Ir was late when I arrived in London, and drove 
up to my father’s house. The circumstances under 
which I had left Ireland weighed more heavily on me 
as I drew near home, and reflected over the questions 
I should be asked, and the explanations I should be 
expected to afford ; and I half dreaded lest my father 
should disapprove of my conduct, before I had an 
opportunity of showing him how little I had been 
to blame throughout. The noise and din of the car- 
tiages, the oaths and exclamations of the coachmen, 


jand the uproar of the streets, turned my attention 


from these thoughts, and I asked what was the 
meaning of the crowd. 

‘“‘ A great bail, sir, at Lady Charlotte Hinton’s.” 

This was a surprise, and not of the pleasantest. 
I had wished that my first meeting, with my father 
at least, should have been alone and in quietness, 
where I could fairly have told him every important 
event of my late life, and explained wherefore [ so 
ardently desired immediate employment on active ser- 
vice, and a total change in that career which weigh- 
ed so heavily on my spirits. The carriage drew up 
at the instant, and I found myself once more at home. 
What a feeling does that simple word convey to his 
ears who knows the real blessing of a home—that 
shelter from the world, its jealousies and its envies, 
its turmoils and its disappointments—where, like 
some land-locked bay, the still, calm waters sleep in 
silence, while the storm and hurricane are roaring 
without—where glad faces and bright looks abound 





on him, burst into a torrent of tears, and fled wildly |—-where each happiness is reflected back from every 
from the spot. And thus I took my leave of Ireland. | heart, and ten times multiplied, and every sorrow 
At this period of my narrative, I owe it to my rea- | comes softened by consolation and words of comfort : 
der—I owe it to myself—to apologize for the men- | and how little like this is the abode of the great 
tion of incidents, places, and people, who have no |leader of fashion; how many of the fairest gifts of 
other bearing on my story than in the impression | humanity are turned back by the glare of a hundred 
they made upon me while yet young. | wax-lights, and the glitter of gilded lacqueys; and 
When I arrived in Ireland, I knew scarcely any | how few of the charities of life find entrance where 
thing of the world. My opportunities had shown | the splendour and luxury of voluptuous habits have 
me life, only through the coloured gloss of certain | stifled natural feeling, and made even sympathy 
fashionable prejudices; but, of the real character, | unfashionable. 
motives, and habitual modes of acting and thinkingof| It was not without difficulty I could persuade the 
others, still more of myself, I was in total ignorance. | servants, who were all strangers to me, that the 
The rapidly succeeding incidents of Irish life—their | travel-stained, dusty individual before them was the 
interest, variety, and novelty, all attracted and ex- | son of the celebrated and fashionable Lady Charlotte 
cited me; and without ever stopping to reflect upon | Hinton, and at length reached my room to dress. 
causes, I found myself becoming acquainted with| It was near midnight: the rooms were filled as I 
facts. That the changeful pictures of existence so | entered the drawing-room. For a few moments I 
profusely scattered through the land, should have | could not help feeling strongly the full influence of 
made their impression upon me, is natural enough; | the splendid scene before me. ‘The undoubted evi- 
and because I have found it easier and pleasanter to | dences of rank and wealth that meet the eye on every 
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side, in London life, are very striking. ‘The splen-| my rapture with Lord de Vere was only imperfectly 
dour of the women’s dress—their own beauty—a | alluded to; and I could perceive that my father’s 
certain a:r of haughty bearing, peculiarly English—a | brow became contracted, and his look assumed a 
kind of conscious superiority to the rest of the world | severer expression, at this part of my narrative. 
marks them; and in their easy unembarrassed, stea-| ‘* You have not been very explicit, Jack, about 
dy glance, you read the proud spirit of Albion’s | this business; and this it is which I am really uneasy 
‘*haughty dames.” ‘This alone was very different | about. I have never known you do a mean or a 
from the laughing spirit of Erin’s daughters—their | shabby thing—I will never suspect you of one. So 
* espiégle” looks and smiling lips. The men, too,| now let me clearly understand the ground of this 
were so dissimilar : their reserve and stately carriage, | quarrel.” 

their low voices, and deferential but composed man-| There was a tone of command in his voice as he 
ner, contrasting strongly with Irish volubility, quick-| said this which decided me at once, and without ° 
ness, and gesticulation. 1 stood unnoticed and alone | further hesitation I resolved on laying every thing 
for some time, quietly observant of the scene before | before him. Still I knew not how to begin—the 
me, and as I heard name after name announced, | mention of Louisa’s name alone staggered me, and 
many of them the greatest and the highest in the land, | for a second or two I stammered and looked confused, 
there was no semblance of excitement as they entered| Unlike his wonted manner, my father looked 
—no look’s of admiring wonder as they passed on, and | impatient—almost angry. At last, when seeing that 
mingled with the crowd. This showed me I was in | my agitation only increased upon me, and my diffi- 
a mighty city, where the chief spirits that ruled the | culty grew each moment greater, he looked me sternly 
age moved daily before the public eye; and again 1 | in the face, and with a voice full of meaning, said— 








thought of Dublin, where some third-rate notoriety | 
would have been hailed with almost acclamation, | 
and lionized to the * top of his bent.” 

I could remember but few of those around, and | 
even they had either forgotten me altogether, or, 
having no recollection of my absence, saluted me with | 
the easy nonchalance of one who is seen every eve- | 
ning of his life. 

** How are you, Hinton?’ said one, with some- 
thing more of warmth than therest. “I have not met 
you for some weeks past.”’ 

“No,” said I, smiling. ‘I have been nearly a 
year from home.” 

“Ah, Indeed! In Spain?” 

* No, in Ireland !”’ 

“In Ireland! How odd!” 

** Who has been in Ireland ?” said a low, plaintive 
voice, turning round as she spoke—my lady mother 
stood before me. “I should like to hear something 
but, dear me, this must be John!” and she held 
out her jewelled hand towards me. | 

‘* My dear mother, 1 am so happy to see you look 
so very well ." 

“No, no, my dear,” said she, sighing, ‘don’t 
speak of that. When did you arrive? I beg 
your royal highness’s pardon—lI hope you have not 
“vr your protegé, my son.” 

bowed reverently, as a large, full, handsome 
man, with bald head and a most commanding expres- | 
sion, drew himself np before me. 

*“ No, madam, 1 have not forgotten him, I assure 
you !”’ was the reply, as he returned my salute with 
marked coldness, and passed on. 

Before Lady Charlotte could express her surprise | 
at such an unlooked-for mark of displeasure, my 
father, who had just heard of my arrival, came up. 

“Jack, my dear fellow, I am glad to see you. How 
large you have grown, boy, and how brown!” 

The warm: welcome of his manly voice, the 
affectionate grasp of his strong hand, rallied me | 
at once, and I cared little for the looks of king or | 
kaiser at that moment. He drew his arm within 
mine, and led me through the rooms to a small 
boudoir, where a party at cards were the only 
occupants. 

“Here we shall be tolerably alone for a little 
while, at least,”’ said he; “‘and now, my lad, tell 
me every thing about you.” 

In less than half an hour I ran over the principal 
events of my life in Ireland, omitting only those in 
which Miss Bellew bore a part. On this account 
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Tell me every thing—I cannot bear to doubt you. 
Was this a play transaction?” 

‘*A play transaction! No, sir, nothing like it.” 

“Was there not a bet—some disputed wager— 
mixed up in it ?” 

“* Yes, there was a wager, sir; but——” 

Before I could conclude my father pressed his 
hand against his eyes, and a faint sigh broke from 
him. 

‘*But hear me out, sir. The wager was none of 
mine.” 

In a few moments I ran over the whole circum- 
stances of De Vere’s bet, his conduct to Miss Bel- 
lew, and my own subsequent proceedings; but 
when I came to the mention of O’Grady’s name, he 
stopped me suddenly, and said— 

* Major O’Grady, however, did not approve of'your 
conduct in the affair.” 

“O’Grady! He was my friend all through it.” 

My father remained silent for a few minutes, and 
then in a low voice added— 

‘There has been misrepresentation here.” 

The words were not well spoken when Lord 
Dudley de Vere, with my cousin Lady Julia on his 
arm, came up. The easy nonchalance of his manner, 
the tone of quiet indifference he assumed, were well 
known to me; but I was in nowise prepared for the 
look of insufferable, patronising impertinence he 
had now put on. My cousin, more beautiful far 
than ever I had seen her, took off my attention from 
him, and I turned with a feeling of half-pride, half- 
wonder to pay my respects to her. Dressed in the 
most perfect taste of fashion, her handsome features 
wore the assured and tranquil expression which 
conscious beauty gives. And here let no inexperi- 
enced observer rashly condemn the placid loveliness 
of the queen of beauty—the sanctioned belle of 
fashionable life; it is, indeed, very different from the 
artless loveliness of innocent girlhood; but its 
claim is not less incontestible. The features, like 
the faculties, can be cultivated; and when no unnat- 
ural effort suggests the expression, who shall say that 
the mind habitually exercised in society of the 
highest and most gifted circle, will not impart a 
more elevated character to the look, than when the 
unobtrusive career of every-day life flows on calm 
and unruffled, steeping the soul in a dreary monotony, 
and calling for no effort save of the commonest kind. 
Julia’s was indeed splendid beauty: the lustrous 
brilliancy of her dark blue eyes, shaded by long 
black lashes—the perfect contour of her cheeks—her 
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full short lips, slightly, so slightly curled, you knew 
nt if it were not more smile than sarcasm—the low 
tones of her voice were rich and musical, and her 
carriage and demeanour possessed all the graceful 
elegance which is only met with in the society of 
great cities. Her manner was most frank and cor- 
dial: she held out her hand to me at once, and looked 
really glad to see me. After a few brief words of 
recognition, she turned towards De Vere— 

**] shall ask you to excuse me, my lord, this set. 
It is so long since 1 have seen my cousin.” 

He bowed negligently, muttered something care- 
lessly about the next waltz, and with a familiar nod 
to me, lounged away. O’Grady’s caution about this 
man’s attentions to Julia at once came to my mind, 
and the easy tone of his manner towards her alarmed 
me; but I had no time for reflection, as she took my 
arm and sauntered down the room. 

“And so mon cher cousin, you have been leading 
a very wild life of it—fighting duels, riding steeple- 
chases, breaking your own bones and ladies’ hearts, 
in a manner exceedingly Irish,” said Julia with a 
smile, into which not a particle of her habitual rail- 
lery entered. 

** From your letter I can learn, Julia, a very strange 
account of my doings must have reached my friends 
here. Except from yourself I have met with scarcely 
any thing but cold looks since my arrival.” 

“Oh, never mind that—people will talk, you 
know. For my part, Jack, I never will believe you 
anything but what I have always known you. The 
heaviest charge I have heard against you is that of 
trifling with a poor girl’s affections; and as | know 
that the people who spread these rumours generally 
don’t know at which side either the trifling or the 
affection resides, why I think little about it.” 

“* And has this been said of me ?”’ 

“To be sure it has, and ten times as much. As 
to your gambling sins, there is no end to their enor- 
mity. A certain Mr. Rooney, I think the name is, a 
noted play-man.” 

“* How absurd, Julia! Mr. Rooney never played 
in his life; nor have I, except in the casual way 
every one does in a drawing-room.” 

‘ N’ importe—you are a lady-killer and a gambler. 
Now as to count number three—for being a jockey ?”’ 

“My dear Julia, if you saw my steeple-chase 
you'd acquit me of that.” 

“Indeed I did hear,” said she roguishly, “that 
you acquitted yourself admirably—but still you won. 
And then we come to the great offence—your quarre)- 
some habits. We heard, it is true, that you behaved, 
as it is called, very honourable, &c.: but really 
dueling is so detestable——” 

* Come, come, fair cousin, let us talk of something 
besides my delinquencies. What do you think of 
my friend O’Grady ?” 

I said this suddenly, by way of reprisal; but to 
my utter discomfiture, she replied with perfect 
calmness— 

‘| rather was amused with him at first. He is 
very odd—very unlike other people—but Lady Char- 
lotte took him up so, and we had so much of him 
here, I grew somewhat tired of him. He was, how- 
ever, very fond of you, and you know that made up 
for much with us all.” 

There was a tone of sweetness and almost of deep 
interest in these few last words that made my heart 
thrill, and unconsciously I pressed her arm closer to 
my side, and felt the touch returned. Just at the 
instant my father came forward accompanied by an- 
other, who I soon perceived was the royal duke that 
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had received me so coldly a few minutes before. 
His frank, manly face was now all smiles, and his 
bright eye glanced from my fair cousin to myself 
with a quick, meaning expression. 

** Another time, genera!, will do quite as well. I 
say, Mr. Hinton, call on me to-morrow morning about 
ten, will you?’ I have something to say to you.” 

I bowed deeply in reply, and he passed on. 

‘And let me see you after breakfast,” said Julia 
in a half whisper, as she turned towards De Vere, 
who now came forward to claim her for the waltz. 

My father, too, mixed with the crowd, and I felt 
myself alone and a stranger in what should have 
been my home. A kind of cold thrill came over me 
as I thought how unlike was my welcome to what it 
would have been in Ireland ; for although I felt that 
in my father’s manner towards me there was no 
want of affection or kindness, yet somehow I missed 


| the exuberant warmth and ready cordiality I had 


latterly been used to; and soon turned away, sad and 
disappointed, to seek my own room. 





CHAPTER XLVIII.—An Ununappy Discrosure. 


“What!” cried I, as I awoke the next morning, 
and looked with amazement at the figure who wad- 
dled across the room with a boot in either hand. 
“What, not Corny Delany, surely.” 

“Ugh, that same,”’ said he, with a cranky croak; 
“I don’t wonder ye don’t know me; hardship’s 
telling on me every day.” 

Now really, in vindication of my father’s house- 
hold, in which Sir Corny had been domesticated for 
the last two months, I must observe, that the altera- 
tion in his appearance was not exactly such as to 
justify his remark; on the contrary, he had grown 
fatter, and more ruddy, and looked in far better case 
than I had ever seen him: his face, however, most 
perseveringly preserved its habitual sour and crabbed 
expression, rather increased, than otherwise, by his 
improved condition. 

“So, Corny, you are not comfortable here I find.” 

“Comfortable! The ways of this place would 
kill the Danes! Nothing but ringing bells from 
morning till night; carriages drivin’ like wind up to 
the door; and bang, bang away at the rapper: then 
more ringing to let them out again; and bells for 
breakfast, and for luncheon, and the hall dinner; and 
then the sight of vitals that’s wasted; meat, and 
fish, and fowl, and vegetables, without end. Ugh, 
the Haythins, the Turks; eating and drinking as if 
the world was all their own.” 

“* Well, apparently they take good care of you in 
that respect.” 

** Devil a bit of care; here it’s every man for him- 
self; but I’)] give warning on Saturday; sorrow one 
o” me ‘ill be kilt for the like of them.” 

** You prefer Ireland, then, Corny.” 

‘Who said I did?’ said he snappishly ; ‘isn’t 
it as bad there? Ugh, ugh, the captain won't rest 
asy in his grave, after the way he trated me! leaving 
me here alone and dissolate in this place, amongst 
strangers.”’ 

a v ell, you must confess, the country is not so 
bad.” 

“And why would I confess it; what’s init that 
I don’t mislike? Is it the heap of houses, and the 
smoke, and the devil’s noise that’s always going on 
that I’d like? Why isn’t it peaceful and quiet like 
Dublin?” 
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matter, with the details of which, though evidently 
not trusting me to the full, she was somehow per- 


fectly conversant. 2 
My dear John,” said she, “ your whole conduct | When my father lifted up his head, his 
in Ireland has been much mistaken————”’ pale and caro-worn, and an expression, such as long 


Julia,” said I, hastily. 
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And as I conversed further with him, I found that 
all his dislikes proceeded from the discrepancy he 
everywhere discovered, from what he had been 
accustomed to in Ireland ; and which, without liking, 
he still preferred to our Saxon observances: the few 
things he saw worthy of praise, being, borrowed or 
stolen from his own side of the channel; and in this, 
his ingenuity was striking, inasmuch that the very 
trees in Woburn-park owed their goodness to the 
owner having been once a lord-lieutenant in Ireland ; 


“Nay, hear me out: it is so easy when people 


have no peculiar reasons to vindicate another—to 
misconstrue—perhaps condemn. It is so much the 
way of the world, to look at things in their worst 
light, that I am sure you will see no particular inge- 
nuity was required, to make your career in Dublin 
appear a wild one, and your life in the country still 
more so. Now, you are growing impatient; you 
are getting angry ; so I shall stop.” 


** No, no, Julia; a thousand pardons if a passing 


where, as Corny expressed it, “devil thank him to| shade of indignation did show itself in my face. 


have fine trees; hadn’t he the pick of the Phaynix !”’ 
I knew that candour formed a most prominent 


feature in Mr. Delany’s character, and consequently | exclusive leanings were even a 


Pray, go on.” 


“ Well, then, when a young. pm, moan 
ittle quizzed here— 


had little difficulty in ascertaining his opinion of | there, no impatience !—condescends at one spring to 
every member of my family ; indeed, to do him jus- | frequent third-rate people’s houses; falls in love 


tice, no one ever required Jess of what is called 
pumping. 


His judgment on things and people| plays high among riotous associates; ma 


with a niece, or daughter, or a ne there ; 


es rash 


flowed from him without effort or restraint, so that wagers; and fights with his friends, who endeavour 


ere half an hour elapsed, he had expatiated on my | to rescue him 


mother’s pride and vanity ; apostrophized my father’s 


hastiness and determination; and was quite prepared } cousin. 


” 





“Thank you, Julia—a thousand thanks, sweet 
The whole narrative and its author are pal- 


to enter upon a critical examination of my cousin | pably before me.” 


Julia’s failings ; concerning whom, to my astonish- 
ment, he was not half so lenient as I expected. 
*Arrah, isn’t she like the rest of them, coorting 


A deep blush covered her cheek, as I rose hastily 


from my chair. 


“John, dear John, sit down again,” said she, “I 


one day with Captain Phil, and another, with a young | have only been in jestall thistime. You surely do not 
lord there, and then laughing at them both with the | suppose me silly enough tocredit one word of all this?’’ 


ould duke that comes here to dinner. She thinks I 


don’t be minding her; but didn’t I see her taking | fixing my eyes on her as I pa 


myself off one day on paper; making a drawing of 


“It must have been told you, however,” said I, 


The redness of her cheek grew deeper, and her 


me, as if I was a baste! Maybe there’s worse nor | confusion increased to a painful extent, as, taking 
me,” said the little man, looking down upon his | my hand in hers, she said, in a low, soft voice— 


crooked shins and large knee-joints, with singular 


“T have been very, very foolish; but you will 


complacency ; “and maybe she’d get one of them | promise me never to remember—at least never to act 
yet.” A harsh cackle, the substitute for a laugh, | upon—the———” 


closed this speech. 


The words became fainter and fainter as she spoke, 


‘* Breakfast on the table, sir,” said a servant, tap- | and at last died away inaudibly; and suddenly there 


ping gently at the door. 


shot across my mind the passage in O’Grady’s letter 


“Til engage it is, and will be till two o’clock,|—the doubt, once suggested, gained strength at 
when they'll be calling out for luncheon,” said Corny, | every moment—she loved De Vere. I will not at- 
turning up the whites of his eyes, as though the pro- | tempt to convey the conflicting storm of passion this 
flizate waste of the house was a sin he wished to wash | thought stirred up within me. I turned towards her. 
his hands of. “That wasn’t the way at his honour/ Her head was thrown gently back, and her deep- 


the Jidge’s; he’d never taste a bit from morning till 


blue lustrous eyes were fixed on me, as if waiting 


night; and many a man he'd send to his long account | my reply. A tear rolled heavi!y along her cheek—it 
in the meantime. Ugh! I wish I was back there.’’ | was the the first I ever saw her shed. Pressing her 
“IT have spent many happy days in Ireland, too,” | hand to my lips, I muttered the words— 


said 1, scarce following him in more than the general 
meaning of his speech. 


* Trust me, Julia,” and left the room. 
“Sir George wishes to see you, sir, in his own 


A fit of coughing from Corny interrupted his reply, | room,” said a servant, as I stood stunned and over- 
but as he left the room, I could hear his muttered | come by the discovery I had made of my cousin’s 


meditations, something in this strain :—* Happy 


affection. I had no time given me for further reflec- 


days, indeed; a dacent life you led! tramping | tion, as | followed him to my father’s room. 


about the country with a fool! horse-riding and 
fighting! ugh!” 


“Sit down, Jack,” said my father, as he turned 


the key in the door, **I wish to talk with you alone, 


I found my cousin in the breakfast-room, alone; | here. I have been with the duke, this morning; a 
my father had already gone out; and as Lady Char- | little explanation has satisfied him that your conduct 
lotte never left her room before three or four o’clock, | was perfectly irreproachable in Ireland: he writes 
1 willingly took the opportunity of our ¢é/e-a-téte, to | by this post to the viceroy, to make the whole thing 
inquire into the cause of the singular reception I had | clear; and, indeed, he offered to reinstate you at 


met with, and to seek an explanation, if so might be, | once, which I refused, however. 
of the viceroy’s change towards me since his visit to 


England. 
Julia entered frankly and freely into the whole 


Now, to some- 


thing graver still, my boy, and which I wish I could 
spare you—but it cannot be.” 


As he spoke these words, he leaned his head in 


both his hands, and was silent. A confused, imper- 

fect sense of some impending bad news rendered me 

motionless and stil], and I waited without —- 
a 


ce was 


‘**Calumniated, apparently, were the better word, | illness leaves, had usurped the strong and manly 
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«Come, my boy, I must not keep you longer in 
suspense. Fortune has dealt hardly with me since 


we parted. Jack, I am a beggar!” 
A convulsive gulp, and a rattling sound in the 


throat, followed the words; and for a second or two | 


his fixed looks and purple colour made me fear a fit 
was approaching. But in a few minutes he recov- 
ered his calmness, and proceeded, but still with a 
broken and tremulous voice, to relate the circum- 
stances of his altered fortune. 

It appeared that many British officers of high rank 
had involved themselves deeply in a loan to the 
Spanish Government, under the faith of speedy re- 
payment. The varying chances of the peninsular 
Struggle had given this loan all the character of a 
gambling speculation, the skill in which consisted 
In the anticipation of the result of the war we were 
then engaged in. My father’s sanguine hopes of 
ultimate success induced him to enter deeply in the 
speculation, which having once engaged in, there 
was no retreat. Thousand after thousand followed, 
to secure the sum already advanced; and at last, 
hard pressed by the increasing demands for money, 
and confident that the first turn of fortune would lead 
to repayment, he had made use of the greater part of 
my cousin Julia’s fortune, whose guardian he was, 
and in whose hands this trust-money had been left. 
My cousin would come of age in about four months, 
at which time she would be eighteen; and then, if 
the money were not forthcoming, the consequences 
were utter ruin, with the terrific blow of blasted 
character and reputation. 

There was a sum of ten thousand pounds settled 
on me by my grandfather, which I at once offered to 
place at his disposal. 

“* Alas, my poor fellow! I have advanced already 
upwards of thirty thousand of Julia’s fortune! No, 
no, Jack; Ihave thought much over the matter; 
there is but one way of escaping from this difficulty. 
By disposing of these bonds at considerable loss, | 
shall be enabled to pay Julia’s money. This will 
leave us little better than above actual want: still it 
must be done. I shall solicit a command abroad; 
theyll not refuse me, I know. Lady Charlotte 
must retire to Bath, or some quiet place, which in 
my absence will appear less remarkable.. Strict 
economy and time will do much. And as to your- 
self, I know that having once learned what you 
have to look to, I shall have no cause of complaint 
on your score: the duke has promised to take care of 

ou. And now my heart is lighter than it has been 
lor some months past.” 

Before my father had ceased speaking, the shock 
of his news had gradually subsided with me, and I 
was fully intent on the details by which he hoped to 
escape his embarrassments. 

My mother was my first thought. Lady Char- 
lotte, I know, could never encounter her changed 
condition; she was certain to sink under the very 
shock of it. 

My father, however, supposed that she need not 
be told its full extent; that by management the cir- 
cumstance should be gradually made known to her; 
and he hoped, too, that her interest in her husband 
and son, both absent from her, would withdraw her 
thoughts in great measure from the routine of fash- 
ionable life, and fix them in a channel more homely 
and domestic. ‘“ Besides,’ added he, with more 
animation of voice, “they may offer me some mili- 
tary appointment in the colonies, where she could 
accompany me, and this will prevent an exposure. 
And, after all, Jack, there is nothing else for it.” 
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As he said this, he fixed his eyes on me, as though 
rather asking than answering the question. 

Not knowing what to reply, I was silent. 

“You were fond of Julia, as a boy,” 
carelessly. 

The blood rushed to my cheek, as I answered, 
* Yes, sir; but—but————”’ 

«But you have outgrown that,” added he, with a 
smile. 

** Not so much, sir, as that she has forgotten me. 
In fact, I believe we are excellent cousins.” 

“ And it is not now, my dear boy, I would endea- 
vour to make you more to each other. What is not 
a union of inclination, shall never be one of sordid 
interest; besides, Jack, why should we not take the 
field together’—the very thought of it makes me 
feel young enough.” 

1 saw his lip quiver as he spoke, and unable to bear 
more, I wrung his hand warmly, and hurried away. 


said he, 





CHAPTER XLIX.—Tue Horse-Guarps. 


I witt not say that my reverse of fortune did not 
depress me; indeed, the first blow fell heavily; but 
that once past, a number of opposing motives rallied 
my courage, and nerved my heart. My father, I 
knew, relied on me in this erisis to support his own 
| Strength; I had learned to care less for extravagant 
| habits and expensive tastes, by living among those 
who accorded them little sympathy, and less respect; 
besides, if my changed career excluded me from the 
race of fashion, it opened the brilliant path of a sol- 
dier’s life before me. And now every hour seemed 
| an age, until I should find myself among the gallant 
| fellows who were winning their laurels in the baitle- 
fields of the Peninsula. 

According to the duke’s appointment of the prece- 
| ding evening, I found myself, at 10 o’clock, punctu- 
| ally awaitin my turn to be introduced, in the ante- 
chamber of the Horse-Guards. The room was 
| crowded with officers in full dress; some old white- 
| haired generals of division coming daily for years 
| past to solicit commands, their fitness for which lay 
| only in their own doating imaginations; some, 
| broken by sickness, and crippled with wounds, were 
| seeking colonial appointments they never could live 
| to reach; hale and stout men in the prime of life, 
| were there also, entreating exchanges which should 
accommodate their wives and daughters, who pre- 
| ferred Bath or Cheltenham to the banks of the 
| Tagus, or the snows of Canada. Among these, 
| however, were many fine soldier-like fellows, whose 
_ only request was to be sent where hard knocks were 
| going, careless of the climate, and regardless of the 
/eause. Another class were thinly sprinkled around ; 
| young officers of the staff, many of them delicate, 
| effeminate-looking figures, herding scrupulously to- 
| gether, and never condescending, by word or look, 

to acknowledge their brethern about them. In this 
| knot De Vere was conspicuous, by the loud tone of 
| his voice, and the continued titter of his unmeaning 
laugh. I have already mentioned the consummate 
ease with which he could apparently forget all un- 
pleasant recollections, and accost the man whom he 
| should have blushed tomeet. Now he exhibited this 
| power in perfection: saluting me across the room 
| with a familiar motion of his hand, he called out— 
| Ah, Hinton, you here too? Sick of Ireland; I 
knew it would come to that; looking for something 
| near town?” 
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A cold negative, and a colder bow, was my only 
answer. 


Nothing abashed by this; indeed, to all seeming, | 


quite indifferent to it, he continued— 

** Bad style of thing, Dublin; couldn’t stand those 
confounded talkers, with their old jokes from circuit. 
You were horribly bored, too; I saw it.” 


“I beg, my lord,”’ said I, in a tone of seriousness, | 
the best exchange I could assume for the deep annoy- | 
ance I felt—* I beg that you will not include me in | 


your opinions respecting Ireland ; I opine we differ 
waterially in our impressions on that country, and 
perhaps not without reason too.” ‘These latter 
words I spoke with marked emphasis, and fixing my 
eyes steadily on him. 

“Very possible,” lisped he, as coolly as before. 


“I left it without regret; you apparently ought to be | 


there still: ha, ha, ha, he has it there, I think.” 


The blood mounted to my face and temples as I | 


heard these words, and stepping close up beside him, 
I said slowly and distinetly— 

“f thought, sir, that one lesson might have taught 
you with whom these liberties were practicable.” 


As I said thus much, the door opened, and his | 
Abashed at | 
having so far forgotten where I was, I stood motion- | 


grace the Duke of York appeared. 


less and crimson for shame. Lord Dudley, on the 
contrary, bowed reverently to his royal highness, 
without the slightest evidence of discomposure or 
irritation, his easy smile curling his lip. 

The duke turned from one to the other of us with- 
out speaking; his dark eyes piercing, as it were, into 
our very hearts. ‘Lord Dudley De Vere,” said he 
at length, “I have signed your appointment. Mr. 
Hinton, I am sorry to find that the voice I had heard 
more than once within the last five minutes, in an 
angry tone, was yours. ‘Take care, sir, that this 
forgetfulness does not grow upon you. The colonel 
of the 27th is not the person to overlook it, I promise 
you.” 

“If your royal highness. 

‘“‘T must entreat you to spare me any explanations. 
You are gazetted to the 27th. I hope you will hold 
yourself in readiness for immediate embarkation. 
Where’s the detachment Sir Howard ?”’ 

“At Chatham, your royal highness,” replied an 
old officer behind the duke’s shoulder. At the same 
moment his grace passed through the room, conver- 
sing as he went with different persons about him. 

As I turned away, I met Lord Dudley’s eyes; they 
were riveted on me with an expression of triumphant 
malice | had never seen in them before, and I hurried 
homeward with a heart crushed and wounded. 

I have but one reason for the mention of this 


” 





trivial incident: it is to show how often the studied | 


courtesy, the well-practised deception that the fash- 
ion of the world teaches, will prevail over the heart- 
felt, honest indignation which deep feeling evinces ; 


and what a vast superiority the very affectation of 


temper confers, in the jadgment of others, who stand 
by the game of life, and care nothing for the players 
at either side. 
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| to be one we dislike, the breach of affection seems 
| then tinctured with a kind of betrayal: we call to 
mind how once we swayed the temper and ruled the 
| thoughts of her who now has thrown off her allegi- 
ance: we feel, perhaps, for the first time too, how 
forgotten are all our lessons; how dead is all our 
wonted influence; we remember when the least 
word, the slightest action, bent beneath our will; 
when our smile was happiness, and our very sadness 
a reproof; and now we see ourselves unminded and 
neglected, with no more liberty to advise, no more 
power to control, than the merest stranger of the 
passing hour. What a wound to our self-love! 
| ‘That my cousin Julia loved De Vere, O’Grady’s 
suspicions had already warned me; the little I had 
| seen of her since my return, strengthened the impres- 
sion; while his confident manner and assured tone 
| confirmed my worstfears. In my heart 1 knew how 
utterly unworthy he was of such a girl; but then, if 
| he had already won her affections, my knowledge 
| came too late: besides, the changed circumstances 
| of my own fortune, which must soon become known, 
would render my interference suspected, and conse- 
quently, of no value; and after all, if | determined on 
such a course, what allegation could I bring against 
him, which he could not explain away, as the mere 
levity of the young officer, associating among those 
he looked down upon and despised. 

Such were some of my reflections, as I slowly 
returned homewards from the Horse-Guards. As I 
arrived, a travelliig-carriage stood at the door; boxes, 
imperials, and cap-cases littered the hall and steps ; 
servants were hurrying back and forward, and Made- 
moiselle Clemence, 7 mother’s maid, with a poodle 
under one arm, and a Macaw’s cage in the other, was 
adding to the confusion, by directions in a composite 
language, that would have astonished Babel itself. 

‘* What means all this?’”’ saidI. ‘Is Lady Char- 
lotte leaving town?” 

* Mi ladi va partir 

“Her ladyship’s going to Hastings, sir,’’ said the 
butler, interrupting. “Dr. Y has been here 
this morning, and recommends an immediate change 
| of air for her ladyship.”’ 

“Is Sir George in the house ?”” 
| ‘No, sir, he’s just gone out with the doctor.” 

“Ah,” thought I, “this, then, is a concerted 
measure, to induce my mother to leave town. 
Lady Julia at home ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, in the drawing-room.” 

*“ Whose horse is that with the groom ?”’ 

“ Lord Dudley de Vere’s, sir; he’s up-stairs.” 

Already had I turned to go to the drawing-room, 
when I heard these words. Suddenly a faint, half- 
| Sick feeling came over me, and I hastened up stairs 
| to my own room, actually dreading to meet any one 
| as I went. 
| ‘The blank future before me never seemed so cheer- 
| less as at that moment: separated, without a chance 
|of ever meeting, from the only one I ever really 
| loved ; tortured by my doubts of her feeling for me— 
| for even now, what would I not have given to know 


” 














Let no one suspect me of lauding the mockery of| she loved me; my worldly prospects ruined; with- 


virtue in what I say here. I would merely impress 
on the young man who can feel for the deep sorrow 
and abasement I suffered, the importance of the 
attainment of that self-command, of that restraint 
over any outbreak of passion, when the very sem- 
blance of it insures respect and admiration. 

It is very difficult to witness with indifference the 
preference of those we have once loved, for some 
other person; still more so, when that other chances 


}out a home; my cousin Julia, the only one who 
retained either an interest in me, or seemed to care 
for me, about to give her hand to the man I hated 
| and despised. 
| ‘How soon! and I shall be alone in the world,” 
| thought 1; and already the cold selfishness of isola- 
| tion presented itself to my mind. 
| A gentle tap came to the door; I opened it; it was 
}a message from Lady Charlotte, requesting to see 
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meinherroom. AsI passed the door of thedrawing-| Indeed,” said Julia, not waiting for the corclu- 
room, | heard Lady Julia and Lord De Vere talking | sion of the speech—*‘ Indeed!” She drew near me, 
and laughing together: he was, as usual, “so amus- | and as she did so her colour becamed heightened, 
ing,” as my mother’s letter called him ; doubtless, re- | and her dark eyes grew darker and more meaning. 
lating my hasty and a conduct at the Horse- | «* You never told me this.” 

Guards; for an instant I stopped, irresolute as to *T only knew it about an hour ago myself,” re- 
whether I should not break forth suddenly in, and dis- plied I, coolly ; “*and when I was about to communi- 
concert his lordship’s practical coolness, by a disclo- | cate my news to you, I found you were engaged with 
sure: my better reason prevented me, and I passed on. | a visitor—Lord De Vere, I think.” 

Lady Charlotte was seated in a deep arm-chair, in- ** Ah, yes, very true, he was here,” she said quick- 
specting the packing of various articles of toilet and | ly, and then perceiving that my eyes were fixed upon 
jewellery which were going on around her, her cheek | her, she turned away her head hastily, and in evi- 
somewhat flushed from even this small excitement. | dent confusion. 

** Ah, dearest John how d’ye do—Find a chair “‘ Dear me, is it so late ?’”’ said my mother with a 
somewhere, and sit down by me; you see what con-| sigh. “Ihave some calls to make yet. Don’t you 
fusion we’re in; Dr. Y found there was not an| think, John, you could take them off my hands? 
hour to spare; the heart he suspects to be sympathet- | It’s only to drop a card at Lady Blair’s, and you could 
ically engaged—don’t put that Chantilly veil there, I ask if Charlotte’s better—though, poor thing! she 
shall never get at it—and he advises Hastings for} can’t be of course. Doctor Y says her malady 
the present; he’s coming with us, however—TI’ll | is exactly my own; and then, if you are passing 
wear that ring, Clemence—and I must insist at his | Long's, tell Sir Charles that our whist-party is put 
looking at you; you are very pale to-day, and dark | off—perhaps Gramont has told him already. You 
under the eyes; have you any pain in the side?” —_| may mention to Saunders that I shall not want the 

** None whatever, my dear mother; I’m quite well.” | horses till I return, and say I detest grays, they are 

“ Pain is, however, a late symptom; my attack so like city people’s equipages ; and wait an instant,”” 
began with an a sense of it was rather | —here her Jadyship tock a small ivory memorandum 
Has Runda! not sent back that bracelet? How very | tablet from the table, and began reading from it a list 
provoking! Could you call there, dear John? that | of commissions, some of them most ludicrously ab- 
tiresome man never minds the servants. It’s juston!surd. In the midst of the catalogue my father enter- 
your way to the club, or the Horse-Guards, or some- | ed hastily with his watch in his hand. 
where.”’ * You'll be dreadfully late on the road, Charlotte, 

I could scarce help a smile, as I promised not to| and you forget Y must be back here early to- 
forget the commission. morrow.” 

“And now, my dear, how did his grace receive * So I had forgotten it,” said she, with some ani- 
you? you saw him this morning.” mation; “ but we’re quite ready now—Clemence has 

** My interview was quite satisfactory on the main | done everything, I think. Come, John, give me your 
point; I am appointed to the twenty-seventh.” arm, my dear—Julia always takes this side. Are 

** Why not on the staff,dear John? You surely | you certain it won’t rain, Sir George t” 
don’t mean to leave England, having been abroad al-| ‘TI really cannot be positive,” said my father, smi- 
ready—in Ireland I mean; it’s very hard to expect | ling. 
you togo sosoonagain. Lady Jane Colthurst’sson| ‘I’m sure there’s thunder in the air,” rejoined my 
has never been farther from her than Knightsbridge; | mother; “my nerves would never bear a storm.” 
and I am sure I don’t see why we are to be treated| Some dreadful catastrophe in the West Indies, 
worse than her.” where an earthquake had swallowed up a whole pop- 

* But my own wish a ulation, occurred to her memory at the instant, and 

** Your own wish, my dear, could never be to give | the possibility of something similar oceurring be- 
me uneasiness, which, I assure you, you did very con- | tween Seven Oaks and Tunbridge seemed to engross 
siderably while in Ireland: the horrid people you | her entire attention. By this time we reached the 
made acquaintance with—my health I’m certain, | hall, where the servants, drawn up in double file, 
could never sustain « repetition of the shock I ex-| stood in respectful silence. My mother’s eyes were, 
perienced then.” however, directed upon a figure which occupied the 

My mother leaned back and closed her eyes, as if | place next the door, and whose costume certainly was 
some very dreadful circumstance was passing across | strangely at variance with the accurate liveries about 
her memory; and I, half ashamed of the position to| him. An old white great coat with some twenty 
which she would condemn me, was silent. capes reaching nearly to the ground—for the garment 

“There that aigrétte will do very well there, I’m | had been originally destined for a much larger person 
sure: I don’t know why you are putting in all these | —~a glazed hat, fastened down with a handkerchief 
things; I shall never want them again, in all likeli-| passed over it and tied under the chin, and a black- 
hood.” | thorn stick with a little bundle at the end of it, were 

The depressed tone in which these words were | the most remarkable equipments. 
spoken did not affect me much, for I knew well, from| “What is it? What can it be doing there ?”’ said 
long habit, how my mother loved to dwell on the} my mother in a Siddon’s tone of voice. 
possibiliy of that event, the bare suggestion of which,|  Whatis it?’? Corny Delany, no less,’’ croaked 
from another, she couldn’t have endured. | out the little man inthe crankiest tone of his harsh 

Just at this moment Julia entered in her travel-}-voice. ‘* It’s what remains of me, at laste!” 
ling dress; a shawl thrown negligently across her; ‘ Oh, yes,”’ said Julia, bursting into a laugh, “ Cor- 
shoulders. ny’s coming as my body-guard. He'll sit in the 

‘I hope I have not delayed you. John, are we to| ramble with Thomas.” 
have your company too?” “* What a shocking figure it is,’ said my mother, 

‘No, my dear,” said my mother languidly, “ he’s | surveying him through her glass. 
going to leave us. Some foolish notion of eed “Time doesn’t improve either of us,” said Corny, 
service ~ with the grin of a demon—happily the observation 
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was only heard by myself. “Is it in silk stockings | in my heart, and as suddenly awoke in me the burning 
I'd be trapesing about the roads all night, with the| desire for distinction, and the ambitious thirst for 
rheumatiz in the small of my back—ugh, the hay-! military glory. 
thens !” The next evening at sunset, the transport weighed 
My mother was at length seated in the carriage, | anchor and stood out to sea. A slight breeze off shore, 
with Julia beside her—the hundred and one petty an- | and an ebb-tide, carried us gently away from land, and 
noyances to make travelling uncomfortable, by way | as night was falling I stood alone, leaning on the bul- 
of rendering it supportable, around her; Corny had | warks, and looking fixedly on the faint shadows of the 
mounted to his place beside Thomas, who regarded | tall chalk-cliffs, my father’s last words, “You must 
him with a look of as profound contempt as a sleek, | take an eagle, Jack !” still ringing in my ears, and 





well-fed pointer would confer upon some mangy mon- 
gtel of the road-side; a hurried good-by from my 
mother, a quick, short glance from Julia, a whisper 
lost in the crash of the wheels, and they were gone. 





* CHAPTER L.—Tue Rerreat From Bureos. 


Few men have gone through life without passing 
through certain periods which although not marked by 


positive misfortune, were yet so impressed by gloom | 


and despondence that their very retrospect is sadden- 
ing. - Happy it is for us, that in after days our me- 
mory is but little retentive of these. We remember 
the shadows that darkened over the landscape ; but 
we forget in great part their cause and their duration, 
and perhaps even sometimes are disposed to smile at 
the sources of grief to which long habit of the world 
and its ways would have made us callous. 

I was almost alone in the world—bereft of fortune, 
separated irrevocably from the only one I ever loved, 
and by whom, I had reason to think, my affection was 
returned. In that home to which I should have look- 
ed for fondness, I found only gloom and misfortune ; 
my mother grown insensible to every thing, save some 
frivolous narrative of her own health ; my father, once 
high-spirited and free-hearied, care-worn, depressed, 
and broken; my cousin, my early play-fellow, half 
sweetheart and half sister, bestowing her heart and 
affections on onesounworthy of her. All lost to me; 
and at a time, too, when the heart is too weak and 
tender to stand alone, but must cling to something, or 
it sinks upon the earth, crushed and trodden upon. 

I looked back upon my past life, and thought over 
the happy hours I had passed in the wild west, roam- 
ing through its deep valleys and over its heath-clad 
mountains. I thought of her, my companion through 
many a long summer-day along the rocky shore, 
against which the white waves were ever beating, 
watching the sea-birds careering full many a fathom 
deep below us, mixing their shrill cries with the 
wilder plash of the ever-restless sea; and how we 
dreamed away those hours, now half in sadness, now 
in bright hope of long years to come, and find us thus 
wandering hand in hand, loved and loving; and then 
I looked out upon the bleak world before ine, without 
an object to win, without a goal to strive at. 

* Come, Jack,”’ said my father, laying his hand on 
my shoulder, and startling me out of my revery, ‘‘one 
piece of good fortune we have had. The duke has 
given me the command at Chatham ; some hint of my 
altered circumstances, it seems, had reached him, and 
without my applying, he most kindly sent for me and 
told me of my appointment. You must join the service- 
companies of the eighth by to morrow; they are under 


striking deeply into my heart. 

Had my accidents by flood and field been more 
|; numerons and remarkable than they were, the recent- 
ly-told adventures of my friend Charles O’ Malley 
would prevent my giving them tothe public. The 
subaltern of a marching regiment—a crack corps, it 
is truae—I saw merely the ordinary detail cf a cam- 
paigning life; and, although my desire to distinguish 
myself rose each day higher, the greatest extent of 
my renown went no farther than the admiration of 
my comrades, that one so delicately nurtured and 
brought up should bear so cheerfully and well the 
| roughings of a soldier’s life; and my sobriquet of 
| * Jack Hinton, the Guardsman,” was earned among 
|the stormy scenes and blood-stained fields of the 
| Peninsula. 
| My first experiences of military life were indeed 
| but little encouraging. I joined the army in the disas- 
trous retreat from Burgos. What a shock to all my 
cherished notions of acampaign! How sadly differ- 
ent to my ideas of the pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of glorious war! I remember well we first came up 
with the retiring forces on the morning of the 4th of 
November. 

The day broke heavily—masses of dark and 
weighty cloud drifted across the sky. The ground 
was soaked with rain, and a cold, chilling wind swept 
across the bleak plain, and moaned dismally in the 
dark pine woods. Our party, which consisted of 
drafts from the fiftieth, twenty- seventh, and seventy- 
first regiments, were stationed in a few miserable 
hovels on the side of the high-road from Madrid to 
Labeyos. By a mistake of the way, we had mis- 
sed a body of troops on the preceding day, and were 
now halted here, in expectation of joining some of the 
corps retiring on the Portuguese frontier. Soon after 
daybreak, a low rumbling sound, at first supposed 
to be the noise of distant cannonading, attracted our 
attention; but some stragglers coming up soon after, 
informed us that it proceeded from tumbrils and 
ammunition-wagons of Sir Lowry Cole’s brigade, 
then on the march. The news was scarcely commu- 
nicated, when the head of a column appeared, 
topping the hill. 

As they came nearer, we remarked that the men did 
not keep their ranks, but strayed across the road, from 
side to side ; some carried their muskets by the sling, 
others on the shoulder; some leaned on their com- 
panions, as though faint and sick; and many there 
were, whose savage looks and bloated features deno- 
ted drunkenness. The uniforms were torn and ragged, 
several had no shoes, and some even had lost their 
caps and shakos, and wore handkerchiefs bound round 
their heads. Among these, the officers were almost 
undistinguishable—fatigue, hardship, and privation 
| had levelled them with the men, and discipline scarce- 











sailing orders,and no time is to be lost. I told his | ly remained in that disorganized mass. On they 
Grace, that for all your soft looks and smooth chin, | came, their eyes bent only on the long vista of road 
there was no lack of spirit in your heart; and you must | that lay before them. Some, silent and sad, trudged 
take an eagle, Jack, if you would keep up my credit.” | on side by side; others, maddened by drink or wild 

Laughingly spoken as these few words were, they | with the excitement of fever, uttered frightful and 
somehow struck upon achord that had long lain silent | horrible ravings. Some flourished their bayonets, and 
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threatened all within their reach; and denunciations , 
of their officers, and open avowals of desertion, were 
heard on every side as they went. The bugle sounded 
a halt, as the column reached the little hamlet where 
we were stationed; and in a few seconds, the roads 
and the fields at either side were covered by: the 
figures of the men, who threw themselves down on the 
spot where they stood, in every attitude that weariness 
and exhaustion could suggest. 

All the information we could collect was, that this 
force formed part of the rear-guard of the army; that 
the French under Marshal Soult were hotly in pursuit, | 
having already driven in the cavalry-outposts, and | 
more than once throwing their skirmishers amongst 
our fellows. Inafew minutes the bugle again sound- | 
ed to resume the march; and however little disposed 
to yield to the dictates of discipline, old habit, stronger | 
than even lawless insubordination, prevailed-—the men | 
rose, and falling in with some semblance of order, 
continued their way. Nothing struck me more in that 
motley mass of ragged uniform and patched clothing, 
than the ferocious, almost savage expression of the 
soldiers as they marched past our better equipped and | 
better disciplined party. Their dark scowl! betokened | 
deadly hate; and I could see the young men of our 
detachment quail beneath the insulting ruffianism of | 
their gaze. Every now and then, some one or other | 
would throw down his pack or knapsack to the ground, | 
and with an oath asseverate his resolve to carry it no | 
longer. Some even declared they would abandon their | 
muskets ; and more than one sat down by the wayside, | 
preferring death or imprisonment from the enemy to | 
the horrors and severities of that dreadful march. 

The Highland regiments and the Guards alone pre- | 
served their former discipline ; the latter, indeed, had | 
only lately joined the army, having landed at Corunna | 
a few weeks previously, and were perfect in every | 
species of equipment. Joining myself to a group of | 
their officers, I followed in the march, and was enabled | 
to learn some tidings of my friend O’Grady, who I | 
was glad to hear, was only a few miles in advance | 
of us with his regiment. 

Towards three o’clock we entered a dark pine wood | 
through which the road continued for several miles. | 
Ilere the march became extremely difficult, from the 
deep clayey soil, the worn and cut-up road, and more 
than all, the torrents of rain that swept along the nar- 
row gorge, and threw a darkness, almost like night, 
overevery thing. Weplodded on gloomily, and scarce 
speaking, when suddenly the galloping of horses was 
heard in the rear, and we were joined by Sir Edward | 
Paget, who, with a single aid-de-camp, rode up to our 
division. After a few hurried questions to the officer 
in command, he wheeled his horse round, and rode | 
back towards the next column, which, from accidental 
delay, was yet two miles in the rear. The sound of | 
the horses’ hoofs were still ringing along the cause- 
way, when a loud shout, followed by the sharp reports 
of pistol-firing, mingled with the voice. In an instant 
all was still as before, and save the crashing of the 
pine branches and the beating rain, no other sound 
was heard. 

Our conjectures as to the cause of the firing, were 
just making, when an orderly dragoon, bare-headed 
and wounded, came up at the top of his horse’s speed. 
The few hurried words he spoke in a half whisper to 
our commanding officer, were soon reported through 
thelines. Sir Edward Paget, our second in com- 
mand, had been taken prisoner, carried away by 
a party of French cavalry, who were daring enough 
to dash in between the columns, which in no other 
retreat had they ventured to approach. \ 
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The temerity of our enemy, added to our own dis- 
pirited and defenceless condition, was the only thing 
wanting to complete our gloom and depression, and 
the march was now resumed in the dogged sullenness 
of despair. 

Day followed day, and all the miseries of our state 
but increased with time, till on the morning of the 17th 
the town of Ciudad Rodrigo came in view, and the 


| rumours spread that stores of all kinds would be 


served out to the famished troops. 

By insubordination and intemperance, we had lost 
seven thousand men since the day the retreat from 
Burgos began, and although neither harassed by night 
marches nor excessive journeys—losing neither guns, 
ammunition, nor standards—yet was the memorable 
document addressed by Wellington to the officers 
commanding divisions, but too justly merited, conclu- 
ding in these words:—“The discipline of every army, 


| after a long.and active campaign, becomes in some 


degree relaxed, but I am concerned to observe that 


|the army under my command has fallen off in this 


respect to a greater degree than any army with 
which I have ever been, or of which I have ever 
read.” 





CHAPTER LI.—A Misnap. 


Ir I begun my career as a soldier at one of the 
gloomiest periods of our peninsular struggle, I cer- 
tainly was soon destined to witness one of the most 
brilliant achievements of our arms in the opening of 
the campaign of 1813. 

On the 22d of May the march began—that forward 
movement, for the hour of whose coming many a 
heart had throbed, and many a bosom beat high. 
From Ciudad Rodrigo to the frontier, our way led 
through the scenes of former glory; and if the veter- 
ans of the army exulted at once again beholding the 
battle-fields where victory had crowned their arms, 
the new soldiers glowed with ambition to emulate 
theirfame. As for myself, short as the period had 
been since I quitted England, I felt that my character 
had undergone a very great change: the wandering 
fancies of the boy had sobered down into the more 
fixed, determined passions of the man. The more I 
thought of the inglorious indolence of my former life, 
the stronger was now my desire to deserve a higher 
reputation than that of a mere lounger about a court, 
the military accompaniment of a pageant. Happily 
for me, I knew not at the time how few opportunities 
for distinction are afforded by the humble position of 
a subaltern—how very seldom occasions arise where, 
amid the mass around him, his name can win praise 
or honour. I knew not this; and my revery by day and 
my dream by night, presented but one image—that 
of some bold, successful deed, by which I should be 
honourably known and proudly mentioned ; or my 
death be that of a brave soldier in the field of glory. 

It may be remembered by my reader, that in the 
celebrated march by which Wellington opened that 
campaign—whose result was the expulsion of the 
French armies from the Peninsula—the British left, 
under the command of Graham, was always in ad- 
vance of the main body; their rout traversed the 
wild and dreary passes of the Trasos-Montes, a vast 
expanse of country, with scarcely a road to be met 
with and but few inhabitants; the solitary glens and 
gloomy valleys whose echoes had waked to no other 
sounds save those of the wild heron or the eagle, 
were now to resound with the thundering roll of ar- 
tillery wagons, the clanking crash of cavalry columns, 
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or the monotonous din of the infantry battalions, as | 
from sunrise to sunset they poured along: scaling the 
rugged height of some bold mountain; and then dis- 
appearing among the wooded depths of some dark 
ravine. 

Owing to a temporary appointment on the staff, I 
was continually passing and repassing between this 
portion of the army and the force under the immediate 
command of Lord Wellington. Starting at day-break 
I have set off alone through these wild, untravelled 
tracts, where mountains rose in solemn grandeur, 
their dark sides, wooded with the gloomy cork-tree, 
or rent by some —— torrent, whose splash was 
the only sound that broke the universal silence—now 
dashing on with speed across the grassy plain—now 
toiling along on foot, the bridle on my arm—lI have 
seen the sun go down and never heard a human Voice, 
nor seen the footsteps of a fellow-man ; and yet, what 
charms had those lonely hours for me, and what a 
crowd of blissful thonghts and happy images they 
yet bring back to me? The dark glen, the frowning | 
precipice, the clear rivulet, gurgling on amid the 
mossy stones, the long and tangled weeds that hung | 
in festcons down some rocky cliff, through whose 
fissured sides the water fell in heavy drops into a 
little basin at its foot—all spoke to me of the happiest 
hours of my life, when, loved and loving, I wandered 
on the live-long day. 

How often, as the day was falling, have I sat down 
to rest beneath some tall beach, gazing on the glori- 
ous expanse of mountain and valley, Mil and plain, 
and winding river—all beneath me; and how, as I 
looked, have my thoughts wandered away from those 
to many a far-off mile; and then what doubts and 
hopes would crowd upon me. Was I forgotten?— 
had time and distance wiped away all memory of 
me ?—was I as one she had never seen, or was she 
still to me as when we parted? In such moments 
as these how often have I recurred to our last meet- 
ing at the holy well; and still, I own it, some vague 
feeling of superstition has spoken hope to my heart, 
when reason alone had bid me despair. 

It was at the close of a sultry day—the first of 
June, 1 shall not readily forget it—that overcome 
by fatigue I threw myself down beneath the shelter 
of a grove of acacias, and tethering my horse with 
his bridle, fell into one of my accustomed reveries. 
The heat of the day, the drowsy hum of summer 
insects, the very monotonous champ of my horse, 
feeding beside ine—all conspired to make me sleepy, 
and | fell into a heavy slumber. My dreams, like 
my last-waking thoughts, were of home; but 
strangely enough, the scenes through which I had 
been travelling, the officers with whom I was inti- 
mate, the wild guerilla chiefs, who from time to time 
crossed my path or shared my bivouac, were mixed 
up with objects and persons many a mile away ; 
making that odd and incongruous collection which 
we so often experience in sleep. 

A kind of low, unbroken sound, like the tramp of | 
cavalry over grass, awoke me; but still, such was | 
my drowsiness, that I was again about to relapse 
into sleep, when the sound of a manly voice, singing 
at the foot of the rock beneath me, fully aroused me. 
I started up, and, peeping cautiously over the head 
of the cliff, beheld to my surprise and terror, a party 
of French soldiers stretched upon the green sward 
around a fire. It was the first time I had ever seen 
the imperial troops, and notwithstanding the danger 
of my position, I felt a most unaccountable longing 
to creep nearer, and watch their proceedings. The 
sounds I had heard at first, became at this moment 
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more audible; and on looking down the glen, I per- 
ceived a party of about twenty dragoons cantering up 
the valley. They were dressed in the uniform of the 
“Chasseur Legers,” and in their light-blue jackets 
and silvered helmets had a most striking and pic- 
turesque effect. My astonishment at their appear- 
ance was not diminished by the figure who rode 
gayly along at their head. She wasa young and 
pretty-looking girl, dressed in a blue frock, and jean 
trowsers: a light foraging cap, with the number of 
the regiment worked in silver on the front; a small 
canteen suspended from one shoulder by a black belt, 
completed her equipment; her hair of a glossy black, 
was braided richly at either side of her face, and a 
couple of bows of light blue attested a degree of 
coquetry the rest of her costume gave no evidence of. 
She rode “en cavalier ;”’ and by the easy attitude in 
which she sat, and her steady hand on the bridle, 
denoted that the regimental riding-school had contri- 
buted to her accomplishments. I had heard before 
of the Vivandiéres of the French army, but was in 
nowise prepared for the really pretty figure and cos- 
tume I now beheld. 

As the riding party approached, the others sprung 
to their feet, and drawing up in line, performed a 
mock salute, which the young lady returned with 
perfect gravity; and then, carelessly throwing her 
bridle to the one nearest, dismounted. In a few 
minutes the horses were picquetted ; the packs were 
scattered about the grass—cooking utensils, provis- 
ions, and wine were distributed—and, amid a perfect 
din of merry voices and laughter, the preparations 
for dinner were commenced. Mademoiselle’s part, 
on the whole, amased me not a little. Not engaging 
in any of the various occupations about her, she 
seated herself on a pile of cavalry cloaks at a little 
distance from the rest, and taking out a much-worn 
and well-thumbed-looking volume from the pocket 
of her coat, she began to read to herself with the 
most perfect unconcern of all that was going on 
about her. Meanwhile the operations of the cuisine 
were conducted with a despatch and dexterity that 
only French soldiers ever attain to; and, shall I con- 
fess it, the rich odour that steamed upwards from the 
well-seasoned potage—the savoury smell of the roast 
kid, albeit partaking of onions—and the brown 
breasts of certain “* poulets,”” made me wish heartily 
that for half an hour or so I could have changed my 
allegiance, converted myself into a soldat de la garde, 
and led mademoiselle in to dinner. At length the 
party beneath had arranged their meal upon the 
grass; and the corporal, with an air of no inconsi- 
derable pretension, took mademoiselle’s hand to con- 
duct her to the place of honour at the head of the 
feast—calling out as he did, “Place, messieurs, 
place pour madame ia duchesse de de Pe 
‘*N’importe quoi,” said another, “the emperor has 
many a battle to win yet and many a kingdom and a 
duchy to give away. As for myself, I count upon 
the baton of a marshal before the campaign closes.” 
“Have done, I beg you, with such folly, and help 
me to some of that sa/mi,”’ said the lady, with a much 
more practical look about her than her expression a 
few moments before denoted. The feast now pro- 

sed with all the clatter which little ceremony, 
earty appetites, and good fellowship produce. The 
wine went round freely, and the qui propos, if I 
might judge from their mirth, were not wanting, for 
I could but catch here and there a stray word or so 
of the conversation. ll this time my own position 
was far from agreeable. Independent of the fact of 
being a spectator of a good dinner and a jolly party, 
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while famishing with hunger and thirst, my chance 
of escape depended either on the party moving for- 
ward, or being so insensible from the effects of their 
carouse that I might steal away unobserved. While 
[ balanced with myself which of these alternatives 
was more likely, an accident decided the question— 
my horse, who up to this moment was grazing close 
beside me, hearing one of the troop-horses neigh in 
the valley beneath, pricked up his ears, plunged 
upwards, broke the bridle with which I had fastened 
him, and cantered gayly down into the midst of the 
picquetted animals. In an instant every man sprung 
to his legs: some rushed to their holsters and drew 
forth their pistols; others caught up their sabres 
from the grass, and the young lady herself tightened 
her girth and sprang into her saddle with the alacrity 
of one accustomed to moments of danger. All was 
silence now for a couple of minutes, except the slight 
noise of the troopers engaged in bridling their horses 
and fixing on their packs, when a loud voice called 
out, ** Voila!” and the same instant every eye in the 

arty was directed to my shako, which hung ona 

ranch of a tree above me, and up to this moment 
I had forgotten. Before I could determine on any 
line of escape, three of the number had rushed up 
the rock, and with drawn sabres commanded me to 
surrender myself their prisoner. There was no 
choice: I flung down my sword with an air of sulky 
resignation, and complied. My despatches, of which 
they soon rifled me, sufficiently explained the cause 
of my journey, and allayed any apprehensions they 
might have felt as to a surprise party. A few brief 

uestions were all they put to me; and then, con- 
dusting me down the cliff to the scene of their bi- 
vouac, they proceeded to examine my holsters and 
the flaps of my saddle, for any papers which I might 
have concealed in these places. “Eh bien! 
colonel,” said the leader of the party, as he drew 
himself up before me, and carried his hand to his 
cap in a salute as respectful and orderly as though I 
were his officer, “what say you toa little supper 
ere we move forward?” ‘ 'There’s the bill of fare,” 
said another, laughing, as he pointed to the remnant 
of roast fowls and stewed kid that covered the grass. 
I was too young a soldier to comport myself at the 
moment with that philosophic resignation to circum- 
stances which the changeful fortunes of war so forci- 
bly instil; and I — answered by a brief refusal, 
while half-unconsciously I threw my eyes around to 
see if no chance of escape presented itself. * No, 
no,” cried the corporal, who at ohce read my look 
and its meaning; “don’t try that or you reduce me 
to the extremity of trying thts,” patting as he spoke, 
the but of his carbine, with an air of easy determina- 
tion there was no mistaking. 

* Let me rather recommend Monsieur le Captaine 
to try this,” said the Vivandiére, who, unperceived 
by me, was all this while grilling the half of a poulet 
over the embers. There was something in the kind- 
ness of the act, coupled as it was with an air of grace- 
ful courtesy that touched me, so smothering all my 
regretful thoughts at my mishap, I summoned up my 
best bow and my best French to acknowledge the 
civility, and the moment after was seated on the 
grass beside Mademoiselle Annette, discussing my 
supper with the —— of aman whose sorrows 
were far inferior to his hunger. 

As the moon rose, the party, who evidently had 
been waiting for some others they expected, made 
preparations for continuing their journey, the first of 
which consisted in changing the corporal’s pack and 
equipments to the back of my English thoroughbred 
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—his own meagre and rawboned quadraped being 
destined for me. Up to this instant the thought of 
escape had never left my mind—I knew I could caleu- 
late on the speed of my horse—I had had some trials 
of his endurance, and the only thing was, to obtain 
such a start as might carry me out of bullet range at 
once, and al] was safe. Now this last hope deserted 
me, as I beheld the miserable hack to which I was 
condemned ; and yet poignant as this feeling was, 
shall I confess it? it was inferior in its pain to the 
sensation I experienced as I saw the rude French 
soldier with clumsy jack-boots and heavy hand cur- 
vetting about upon my mettlesome charger, and exhi- 
biting his paces for the amusement of his companions. 

The order was now given to mount, and I took my 
place in the middle file, the dragoons on either side 
of me having unslung their carbines, and given me 
laughingly to understand that I was to be made a 
riddle of if I attempted an escape. 

The long months of captivity that followed, have, 
somehow, I cannot at all explain why, left no such 
deep impression on my mind as the simple events of 
that night—I remember it stil! like a thing of yester- 
—_ we travelled along the crest of a mountain—the 
valley lying in deep, dark shadow beneath—the 
moon shone brightly out upon the gray granite rocks 
beside us—our pace was sometimes pushed to a fast 
trot, and then relaxed toa walk, the rather, as it 
—_— to me, to indulge the conversational] tastes 
of my escort than for any other reasons; their spirits 
never flagged for a moment—some jest or story 
was ever going forward—some anecdote of the 
campaign, or some love adventure, of which the nar- 
rator was the hero, commented on by ali in turn, 
with a degree of sharp wit and ready repartee that 
greatly surprised me. In all these narratives madem- 
oiselle played a prominent part, being invariably 
referred to for any explanation which the difficulties 
of female character seemed to require; her opinion 
on such points being always regarded as conclusive. 
At times too they would break forth into some rude 
hussar song—some regular specimen of camp lyric 
poetry—each verse being sung by a different indivi- 
dual, and chorussed by the whole party in common 
I have said that these trifling details have left a deep 
——— behind them—stranger still, one of those 
wild strains haunts my memory yet, and strikingly 


| illustrative as it is, not only of those songs in gene- 


ral, but of that peculiar mixture of levity and pathos, 
of reckless heartlessness and deep feeling so emi- 
nently French, I cannot help giving it to my reader. 
It represents the last love Vetter ofa soldier to his 
mistress, and rans thus :— 


LE DERNIER ADIEU DU SOLDAT. 

1. 

Rose, |’intention d’ la presente, 

Est de t’ informer d’ ma sante ; 

L’armée francaise est triumphante, 

Et moi j'ai ’bras gauche emporté ; 

Nous avons eu d’ grands avantages, 

La mitraille m’a brisé les os, 

Nous avons pris arm’s et baggages ; 

Pour ma part j'ai deux bals dans I’dos. 
2 


J’suis 4 l’hopital d’ou je pense 

Partir bientét pour chez les morts, 

J’t envois dix francs qu’celui qui me panse, 
M’a donné pour avoir mon corps. 

Je me suis dit puisq’il faut que je file 

Et que ma Rose perd son epouseur, 

Ca fait que je mourrai plus tranquille 
D’savoir que j'lui laiss ’ma valeur. 
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Lorsque j'ai quitte ma viell’ mere, 
Slle s’expirant sensiblement, 

A larrive d’ma lettre j’espere 
Qu’ell sera morte enticrement, 
Car si la pauvre femme est guerite 


Elle est si bonne qu’ elle et dans le cas, 


De s'faire mourir de mort subite 





A la nouvelle de mon trepas. 
4. 

Je te recommand "bien ma p’tit Rose, 
Mon bon chien ne 'abandonn’ pas, 
Sourtout ne lui dit pas la chose 
Qui fait qu'il me reverra pas, 
Lui que’je suis sure se fait une fete 
De me voir rev’ uporal, 

i 

une bete 


I! va pleurer comme 





En apprenant mon sort fatal. 
5. 
Quoiqu’ ¢a, c’est quelqu’ chose qui m’enrage 
*fait mourir loin du pays, 
Au moins quand ou meurt au village, 
On peut dire bon soir.aux amis, 
On a sa pla 
On a son nom sur un’ croix de bois, 


etre 


-e derriére l’eglise 

Et puis on esper’ qu’ la payse 

Viendra pour pricr quelque fois. 

6. 

Adieu, Rose! adieu! du courage, 

| n'faut plus songer, 

1 je m’e igage, 

congeé, 

™ jn’y vols goutte, 

fini—j'sens que j'm’en vas, 

cevoir ma feuill’ de route, 
, adieu! n’m’oubli’ pas. 








V'la tout qui tou 
Ah !—c’est 
J’viens di 


Adieu! Res 





Faticue and weariness that seemed never to weigh 
wpon my companions, more than once pressed heavily 
as | awoke from a short and fitful slumber, 
song continued; for having begun it, some- 
how, it appeared to possess such a charm for them, 
they could not cease singing, and the 


on me: 


the same 


lieu, Rose, adieu! n’m’oubli’ pas, 


kept ringing through my ears till daybreak. 


CHAPTER LII].—Tue Marcu. 


Svea, with little variety, was the history of each 
day and night of our march. The days usually pas- 
sed in some place of security and concealment, while 
a reconnoisance would be made by some three or 
four of the party; and as night fell, the route was 
continued. 

One incident alone breke the monotony of the 
journey. On the fourth night we left the mountain, 


| to refresh the horses. 
; 
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A little after midnight we halted for a few moments 
Each man dismounted, and 
stood with his hand upon the bridle; and I could not 
but mark how the awful silence of the hour seemed 
to prey upon their spirits, as they spoke together in 


|low and broken whispers, as if fearful to interrupt 


the deep sleep of nature. It was just then that every 
eye was directed to a bright star that burst out above 
the horizon, and seemed to expand gradually intoa 


large mass of great brillianey, and again to diminish 


| toa mere speck, which it remained for some time, 
| and then disappeared entirely. 


We remained gazing 
on the dark spot where this phenomenon had ap- 
peared, endeavouring by a hundred conjectures to 
explain it. Wearied at length with watching, we 
were about to continue our journey, when, suddenly 
from the quarter from where the star had shone a 


| rocket shot up into the dark sky, and broke into ten 


| phere. 


thousand brilliant fragments, which seemed to hang 
suspended on high in the weight of the dense atmos- 
Another followed, and another; then, after 
a pause of some minutes, a blue rocket was seen to 
mount into the air, and explode with a report which, 
éven at the distance we stood, was audible. Scarcely 
had its last fragments disappeared in the darkness, 
when a low rambling noise, like the booming of dis- 
tant thunder, seemed to creep along the ground. 
Then came a rattling volley, as if of small arms; 
and at last the whole horizon burst into a red glare, 


| which forked up from earth to sky, with a crash that 


and descended into a large open plain, taking for our | 


guide the course of ariver which seemed familiar to 
my companions. The night was dark, heavy mas- 
ses of cloud concealed the moon, and not a star was 
visible; the atmosphere was close and oppressive, 
and there reigned around a kind of unnatural stillness, 
unbroken by the flow of the sluggish river which 
moved on beside us. Our pace had been a rapid one 
for some time; and contrary to their wont, the dra- 
goons neither indulged in their gay songs nor merry 
stories, but kept together with more of military pre- 
cision than they had hitherto assumed. 

I conjectured from this that we were probably 
approaching the French lines; and, on questioning 
the corporal, was told that such was the case. 
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seemed to shake the very ground beneath us. Mas- 
ses of dark, misshapen rock sprung into the blazing 
sky; millions upon millions of sparks littered 
through the air, and a cry, like the last expiring wail 
of a drowning crew, rose above all other sounds— 
and all was still. The flame was gone—the gloomy 
darkness had returned—not a sound was heard—but 
in that brief moment, four huudred of the French 
army met their graves beneath the castle of Burgos, 
which in their hurried retreat they had blown up, 
without apprizing the troops, who were actually 
marching beneath its very walls. 

Our route was now resumed in silence—even the 
levity of the French soldiers had received a check ; 
and scarcely a word passed as we rode on through 
the gloomy darkness, anxiously looking for day- 
break, to learn something of the country about us. 

Towards sunrise, we found ourselves at the en- 
trance of a mountain pass traversed by the Ebro, 
which in some places almost filled the valley, and 
left merely a narrow path between its waters and the 
dark cliffs that frowned above. Here we proceeded ; 
sometimes in single file—now tracing the sigus of 
the retreating force which had just proceeded us—now 
lost in astonishment at the prodigious strength of the 
position thus abandoned. But even these feelings 
gave way before a stronger one—our admiration of 
the exquisite beauty of the scenery. Glen after glen 
was seen opening as we advanced into this wide val- 
ley, each bearing its tributary stream, to the mighty 
Ebro; the clear waters reflecting the broken crags, 
the waving foliage, and the bright verdure that 
beamed around, as orange-trees, laurels, and olives 
bent over the current, or shot up in taper spires 
towards the clear blue sky. How many a sheltered 
nook we passed, with an involuntary longing to rest 
and linger among scenes so full of romantic beauty. 
But already the din of the retreating column was 
borne towards us on the breeze; the heavy, mono- 
tonous roll of large guns and caissons—while now 
and then we thought we could catch the swell of 
martial music blending through the other sounds. 
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But soon we came up with wagons carrying the | 


wounded and sick, who, having joined by another 
road, had fallen to the rear of the march. From them 
we learned that the King of Spain, Joseph himself, 
was with the advanced guard; that the destination 
of the forces was Vittoria, where a junction with the 
corps d’armée of the other generals being effected, it 
was decided on giving battle to the Anglo-Spanish 
army. 

As we advanced, our progress became slower and 
more difficult, close columns of infantry blocked up 
the road, or dense masses of cavalry, with several 
hundred led, horses and baggage mules, prevented 
all chance of getting forward. Gradually, however, 
the valley widened, the mountain became less steep, 
and by evening we reached a large plain, closed 
towards the north-east by lofty mountains, which I 
learned were the Pyrenees, and beheld, in the far 
distance, the tall spires of the city of Vittoria. 
Several roads crossed the plain towards the city, all 
of which were now crowded with troops—some 
pressing on in the direction of the town; others 
were taking up their position, and throwing up hasty 
embankments and stockades. Meanwhile the loaded 
wagons, with the spoil of the rich convents, and the 
royal treasure, were seen wending their slow way 
beneath the walls of Vittoria, on the road to Bayonne, 
escorted by a strong cavalry force, whose bright hel- 
mets and breastplates pronounced them “ Cuirassiers 
de la Garde.” ‘The animation and excitement of the 
whole scene was truly intense, and as I rode along 
beside the corporal, I listened with eagerness to his 
account of the various regiments as they passed 
hither and thither and took up their position on the 
wide plain. “There, look yonder,” said he, “ where 
that dark mass is defiling beside the pine wood—see 
how they break into parties—watch them how they 
scatter along the low bank beside the stream under 
shelter of the brush-wood : there were eight hundred 
men in that battalion—where are they now? all con- 
cealed—they are the tirailleurs of the army: and see 
on that low mound above them where the flag is fly- 
ing, the guns are about to occupy that height. I 
was right, you see, there they come, six, seven, eight, 
pieces of heavy metal: sacre blew, that must be a 
place of some consequence.” 

** What are the troops yonder with the red tufts in 
their caps, and scarlet trousers ?”’ 

“th! par blew! your countrymen will soon know 
to their cost—they are the ‘Infantérie de la Garde ;’ 
there’s not a man in the column you are looking at, 
who is not decoré.”’ 

“Look at this side, monsieur—see the Chasseurs 
a Cheval,” said Annette, putting her hand on my 
arm, while her bright eyes glanced proudly at the 
glittering column which advanced by a road near us 
—coming along at a sharp trot—their equipments 
clattering—their horses highly conditioned—and the 
splendid uniform of light-blue and silver giving them 
a most martial air. 

** Bah !”’ said the corporal contemptuously, * these 
are the dragoons to my taste,” so saying, he pointed 
to a dark column of heavy cavalry who led their 
horses slowly along by a narrow causeway; the 
long black horse hair trailed from their dark helmets 
with something of a gloomy aspect, to which their 
flowing cloaks of deep blue added. * Les Cutrassiers 
de Milhauds ;—but look—look yonder—tonnere de 
ciel—see that.”” The object to which my attention 
was now directed was a park of artillery that covered 
the whole line of road from the Miranda pass to the 
very walls of Vittoria. 
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“Two hundred, at least,’’ exclaimed he, after 
counting some twenty or thirty of the foremost.” 
Ventre bleu! what chance have you before the bat- 
teries of the guard?”” Ashe spoke, the drums beat 
across the wide plain; a continuous dull roll mur- 
mured along the ground—it ceased—the trumpets 
brayed forth a call—a clanging crash followed, and 
I saw that the muskets were brought to the shoulder, 
as the bayonets glanced in the sun, and the sharp 
sabres glittered A mon the squadrons. Fora second 
or two all was still, and then the whole air was rent 
with a loud cry of Vive le Roi!—while a mounted 
party rode slowly from the left, and, entering one of 
the city gates disappeared from our sight. Night 
was now beginning to fall, as we wended our way 
slowly along towards the walls of Vittoria; it being 
the corporal’s intention to deliver his prisoner into 
the hands of the **etat major” of Marshal Jourdan. 


CHAPTER LIII.—Virroria. 


Waar a contrast to the scene without the walls 
did the city of Vittoria present. Scarcely had we 
left behind us the measured tread of moving battal- 
ions, the dark columns of winding cavalry, when 
we entered streets brilliantly lighted; gorgeous and 
showy equipages turned everywhere, music re- 
sounded on all sides—servants in splendid liveries 
made way for ladies in all the elegance of evening 
dress, enjoying the delicious coolness of a southern 
climate at sunset—groups of officers, in full uniform, 
chatted with their fair friends from the balconies of 
the large majestic houses. The sounds of gayety 
and mirth were heard from every open lattice, and 
the chink of the castanet, and the proud step of the 
fandango, echoed around us. 

Women, dressed in all the perfection of Parisian 
coquetry, loitered along the streets, wondering at the 
strange sights the Spanish city afforded: themselves 
scarcely less objects of wonder to the dark-eyed 
senhoras, who, with close-drawn mantillas, peered 
cautiously around them to see the strangers. Young 
French officers swaggered boastfully about, with the 
air of conquerors, while now and then some tall and 
swarthy Spaniard might be seen louring with gloomy 
frown from under the broad shadow of his sombrero, 
as if doubting the evidence of his own senses, at see- 
ing his native city in the occupation of the usurper. 

In the open plazas, too, the soldiers were pic- 
quetted, te pet in parties around their fires, or lay 
stretched on the rich tapestries they had carried away 
as spoils from the southern provinces ; cups and gob- 
lets of the rarest handiwork, and of the most costly 
materials were strewn about them :—The vessels of 
the churches—the rich cloths of gold embroidery that 
had decorated the altars—pictures, the chef-d’euvres 
of the first masters—all were there, in one confused 
heap, among baskets of fruit, wine-skins, ancient 
armour, and modern weapons. From time to time 
some brilliant staff would pass, usually accompanied 
by ladies, who seemed strangely mixed up with all 
the military display of the scene. 

My guide, after conversing for a few moments 
with a sous-officter of his regiment, turned from the 
plaza into a narrow street, the termination to which 
was formed by a large building, now brilliantly lit 
up. As we approached, I perceived that two sen- 
tries were on guard at the narrow gate, and a large 
banner, with the imperial “N” in the centre, waved 
heavily over the entrance. “This is ‘le quartier 
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general,’” said the corporal, dropping his voice re- 
spectfully, as we drew near. At the same instant, a 
young officer, whose long plume bespoke him as an 
aid-de-camp, pushed past us: but turning hastily 
round, said something I could not catch, to the cor- 
poral. ‘Bien, mon lieutenant,” said the latter, 
carrying his hand to his shako.  “* Follow me, mon- 
sieur,”’ said the officer, addressing me, and the next 
moment I found myself ina large and richly furnished 
room, when having motioned me to be seated, he left 
me. 

My meditations, such as they were, were not suf- 
fered to be long, for in a few seconds the aid-de-camp 
made his appearance, and with a low bow requested 
me to accompany him. 

“‘ The — will receive you at once,” said he. 

I eagerly asked his name. 

** Le General Oudinot.”’ 

‘** Ah! the Marshal.” 

**No; his brother. I perceive you are a young 
soldier, so let me give you a hint: don’t mind his 
manner—*‘ c’est un brave homme’ at bottom, but—”’ 
the loud burst of laughter from a room at the end of 
the corridor drowned the conclusion of his speech, 
and before I had time for another question, the door 
opened, and I was introduced. 

In a small but richly furnished chamber sat four 
officers round a table covered with a magnificent dis- 
play of silver cups and plate, and upon which a desert 
was spread—filasks of French and Spanish wine—a 
salver holding cigars—and a book, apparently an 
orderly book, before them, from which one of the 
party was reading as I came in. As the aid-de- 
camp announced me, they all looked up, and the 
general, for I knew him at once, fixing his eyes 
steadily on me, desired me to approach. 

As | obeyed his not very courteous order, I had 
time to perceive that the figure before me was that of 
a stout square-built man of about fifty-five or sixty. 
His head was bald; his eyebrows, of a bushy gray, 
were large and meeting. A moustache of the same 
grizzly appearance shaded his lip, and served to con- 
ceal two projecting teeth, which, when he spoke, 
displayed themselves like boar’s tusks, giving a pe- 
culiarly savage expression to his dark and swarthy 
countenance. The loose sleeve of his coat denoted 
that he had lost his left arm high up; but whenever 
excited, I could see that the short stump of the am- 
putated limb jerked convulsively in a manner it was 
painful to look at. 

“What! A deserter! a spy! 
Alphonse ?” 

The aid-de-camp, blushing, whispered some few 
words rapidly, and the general resumed— 

“Ha! Be seated, monsieur. The officers of the 
imperial army know how to treat their prisoners ; 
though, par Diew! they can’t teach their enemies the 
lesson. You have floating prisons, they tell me, in 
England, where my poor countrymen die of disease 
and starvation. Sacre Dieu! what cruelty ?”’ 

* You have been misinformed, general. The 
nation I belong to is uniformly humane to all whom 
chance of war has made its prisoners, and never 
forgets that the officers of an army are gentlemen.” 

‘‘Ha! what do you mean?” said he, becoming 
dark with passion, as he half rose from his seat; and 
then, stopping suddenly short, he continued in a 
voice of suppressed anger:—‘* Where are your 
troops? What number of men has your * Villian- 
ton’ got with him ?”’ 

“ Of course,” said I, smiling, “‘ you do not expect 
me to answer such questions.” 


Eh! what is it, 
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“Do you refuse it?” said he, with a grim smile. 

“] do distinctly refuse,” was my answer. 

“ What rank do you hold in your service?” 

“I am but a subaltern.” 

“ Tenez,” said another of the party, who for some 
time past had been leisurely conning over the de- 
spatches which had been taken from me—* You are 
called ‘capitaine’ here, monsieur.”’ 

“Ha! ha! What say you to that?’’ cried the 
general, exultingly. ‘Read it, Chamont.” 

“The despatches which Captain Airey will de- 
liver. ”” «Ts it not so?’’ said he, handing me the 
paper. 

“ Yes,” said I, coolly; “he is the senior aid-de- 
camp, but being employed in General Graham’s 
staff, now occupied in the pursuit of your army iz 

“‘ Mille tonneres! Young man, you have chosen 
an unsuitable place to cut your jokes.” 

“Sa majeste le rot,” said an aid-de-camp, entering 
hastily, and throwing the door open to its full ex- 
tent; and scarcely had the party time to rise, when 
the emperor’s brother appeared. Of the middle size, 
pale, and with a thoughtful, expressive countenance, 
Joseph Bonaparte’s appearance was much in his 
favour. His forehead was lofty and expressive, his 
eye large and fall, and the sweet smile which seemed 
the gift of every member of the family, he possessed 
in perfection. After a few words with General Ou- 
dinot—whose rough manner and coarse bearing suf- 
fered no change by his presence—he turned towards 
me, and with much mildness of voice and courtesy 
of demeanor, inquired if I were wounded. On hear- 
ing that I was not, he expressed a hope that my cap- 
tivity would be of brief duration, as exchanges were 
already in progress—‘ Meanwhile,” said he, * you 
shall have as little to complain of as possible.” 

As he concluded these inn. but, to me, most com- 
forting words, I received a hint from the aid-de-camp 
to withdraw, which I did, into an adjoining room. 
The same aid-de-camp by whom | had hitherto been 
accompanied now joined me, and, slapping me fami- 
liarly on the shoulder, cried out, “* Eh bien! I hope 
now you are satisfied—Joseph is a fine, generous 
fellow, and will take care not to forget his promise to 
you. Meanwhile, come and take share of my sup- 
per.” He opened a door in the wainscot as he 
spoke, and introduced me into a perfectly fitted up 
little boudoir, where a supper had been laid out for 
him. Another cover was soon provided for me, and 
in a few minutes we were seated at table, chatting 
away about the war and the opposing armies, as 
though instead of partizans we had merely been 
lookers-on at the great game before us. My com- 
panion, though but a year or two older than myself, 
held the grade of colonel, every step to which he won 
at the point of his sword: he was strikingly hand- 
some, and his figure, though slight, powerfully knit. 
As the champagne passed back and forward between 
us, confidences became interchanged, and before 
midnight sounded, I found my companion quite fa- 
miliar with the name of Louisa Bellew, while to my 
equal astonishment, I was on terms of perfect in- 
timacy with a certain lovely marquise of the Chaus- 
sée d’Antin. The tinkle of a sharp bell suddenly 
called the aid-de-camp to his legs; so drinking off a 
large goblet of cold water, and taking up his chapeau, 
he left the room. 

I now threw myself back into my chair, and toss- 
ing off a bumper of champagne, began to reason my- 
self into the belief, that there were worse things even 
than imprisonment among the French; flitting 
thoughts of the past, vague dreams of the future, 
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confused images of the present, were all dancing} the heavy monotonous tramp « 


through my brain, when the door again opened, and 


I heard my companion’s footsteps behind me. 





* Do you w, Alphonse,” said I, without turn- 
ing in myc “IT have been seriously thinking of 
making my escape: it is quite clear that a battle i 


i 1 
not far off; and, by Jove, if I only have the good 


fortune to meet with your chef d'etat major, that 
savage old Oudinot, I'll pledge myself to clear off 


scores with him.” 
A half chuckl 

continue— 
“That old fell 


of laughter behind, induced me t 


ow certainly must have risen from 


the ranks,—not a touch of breeding about him. [’m 
certain his majesty rated him soundly for his treat- 
ment of me, when I came away. I saw his old 


mustachios bristling up—he knew he was in for it.” 
A loud than the first, but in somewhat of a 
different cat : to turn my head, when 


r laugh 


lence, induced n 


| cavalry, or the 


what was my horror to see before me, not my new 
friend, the aid-d -camp, but General Oudinot him- 
self, who all this time had been list ning to my 
»olite intentions regarding his future elfare ! 
here was a savage exu Itation in his oy as his 
eye met mine, and for a second or two he seemed to 
enjoy my confusion too much to permit hiin to break | 
silence. At last, he said— 

* Are you on parole, sir?” 


No,” I briefly replied, “nor shall I be.” 

“Wh at—h ive I heard you aright—do you refuse 
your parole t” 

“ Y es—lI shal] not pledge myself against attempt- 
ing my escape the very first opportunity that offers.” 

“* Indeed,” said he slowly, “indeed. What is to 
become of poor General Oudinot if such a casualty 
take place? But come, sir—I have his majesty’s 
orders to accept your parole; if you refuse it, you are 
then at my disposal. I have received no other in- 
structions about you. 
last time.’ 

** No—distinctly no. 

“© (est bien: holla, 


” 
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occasionally by the ciank of tI 
p sullen thund 
wagons, as the 

the sounds came gra 





joined the clamour w ill » al yn 
the street towards the front of the prison re-e ed 
with the unceasing clatter of troops moving forward 
I could hear the voices of the officers calling to th 


men to move up, ! 
particular regiments, as some distinguished corps 





were passing; the music of the bands was quick and 
inspiriting, and as some popular air was struck up, 
the men would break forth suddenly into the words 


and the rough-voiced chorus rang throngh the narrow 
streets, and fell heavily on my own heart, as I Jay 
there a prisoner. Hour after hour did this continue ; 


but yet the silence behind remained as unbroken as 
Lew ] 


ever; the lonely churchyard, with its dark walks 


and sad-looking trees wa | and deserted. 

By degrees the din inf nt diminished ; r ents 
passed now only at interv ] their pa reas- 
ed to a run, left no time fox BD Is; the cavalry 
too, trotted rapidly at Jast all was !asin 





It was 





the gloomy street re me. now eicht 
clock, and no summons had yet come to me, although 
I had heard myself the order for our marching « 
| Bayonne-road by sunrise ; the prison was sti!] 
grave, nota step could J] hear—not a bolt nor a 


- 
i creaked bs 


Yes or no—I ask you for the | 
| other followed, louder sti 


Two soldiers of the grenadiers, with fixed bayo- 


nets, appeared at the door—a few hurried words 
the only part of which I could catch 
I was at once ordered to 
side of me, and I 


were spoken 
was the word *< 
rise—a soldier walked on either 
was in this way conducted through the city to the 
prison of the gendarmerie, where for the night I was 
to remain, with orders to forward me the next morn- 
ing at daybreak, with some Spanish prisoners, on 
the road to Bayonne. 


hl 


sachot. 





CHAPTER LIV.—Tue Rerrear. 

My cell, for such it was, although dignified with 
the appellation of chamber, 
dow upon a narrow street, the opposite side to which 
was formed by the wall of a churchyard pertaining 
toaconvent. As day broke, I eagerly took my place 
at the casement to watch what was going on without; 
but except some bare-headed figure of a monk gliding 
along between the dark yew avenues, or some female 
in deep mourning passing to her morning’s devotions 
beside the grave of a relative. I could see nothing; 
a deep silence seemed to brood over the city, so late- 
ly the scene of festivity and mirth. ‘Towards four 0’ 
clock, however, I could hear the distant roll of drums, 
which gradually extended from the extreme 


looked out by a small win- | 


right to | breaks ; down come the cavalry, like an eagle 


| it, told me 


;, but the strong iro 
»¢ Yj "_) _* 
wp acct oa My 


re Wa tae mney 


I looked to the window 
grating that defended it left no 
the door was even stronger and th 
Sometimes the thought occurred to me that the party 
had forgotten me, and had gone away ant the other 
prisoners; this thought somehow had its consolati 
but the notion of being left to starve came suddenly 
across me, and I hastened to or » window to try and 
make myself known to some chance passer-by ; just 
then the loud boom of a gun : stewed on ny ear; an- 
ll; and then a long heavy 
; the wind bore 


The 
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crashing noise, which rose and fell 
that the work of death had begun. 
which at first car 





sound of the large guns, ‘ only at 
intervals, now swelled into one |! US roar 
that drowned all other noise; the stro 1es of the 


windows shook, and the very ¢ d be neath my fe et 
seemed to tremble with the dre df 1 nec 
artillery; sometimes the din w ald. die away fora 
few seconé#; and then, as the wind freshened, it would 
swell into a thunder, so loud as to make me almost 
think the battle was close to where I stood. Hour 
after hour did this continue; and now, although the 
little street beside me was thronged with m 
anxious group, I no longer thought of tioni 
them; my whole soul was wr ‘PPS d up in th 
thought, that of the ent; and as | 
listened, my mind Was ca rying on with itself some 
fancied picture of the fight, with no oth 
imaginings than oe distant — ( of the 


ussion of the 





aues oO 
ju ng 


> one 
e one 





dees adful engvagen 


tomy 
> tO my 


rcuide 


battle ; 


now I thought that the French were ¢ incing; that 
their battery of guns had opened ; « al 1 could imag- 
ine the dark mass that moved on, their tall shakos 
and black belts peering amidst the smoke that lay 


On they poured thousand after 
thousand ; ay, there goes the fusi!lade: the platoons 
are firing; but now they halt! the crash of fixing 
bayonets is heard; a cheer breaks forth ; the cloud 
is rent; the thick smoke is severed as if by a light- 
ning flash; the red coats have dashed through at the 
charge; the enemy waits not; the line wavers oa 
on 


densely in the field. 


the left of the plain before the town; then I heard | the swoop; but again the dread artillery opens ; 





veard more than once the names of 
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the French form beneath the lines, and the fight is 
renewed. 

Thé fever of my mind was at its height; I paced | 
my room with hurried steps, and, springing to the 
narrow casement, held my ear to the wall to listen. 
Fr getting where I was, I called out as though at the | 


head of my company, with the wild yell of the battle 
around me, and the foe before me; suddenly the 
crowd beneath the window broke ; the crash of 


cavalry equipments resounded through the street, and 
the head of a squadron of cuirassiers came up at a trot, | 
followed by a train of baggage wagons, with six 
horses to each ; the drivers whipped and spurred their | 
cattle, and all betokened haste. From the strength of 
the guar of, and the appearance of the wagons, | con- 


jectured that they were the treasures of the army; an 


opinion in which I was strengthened by the word 
“ wr tpenadl chalked in large letters on a chest thrown 
on the top ofa carriage. 

Some open wagons followed, in which the invalids 
of the army lay, a pale and sickly mass, their lack- | 
lustre eyes gazed heavily around with a stupid won- 
n musing in a dream—even they ; how- 
ever, had arms given them, such was the dread of 
the hands of the guerilla bands, who in- 

he mountain passes, and never gave quarter, 
even tothe wounded and the dying. The long file 
at length passed, but only to inake way for a still 
longer procession of Spanish prisoners, who, bound 
wrist to wrist, marched between two files of mounted | 
gendarmes, the greater number of these were moun- 
taineers, guerillas of the south, condemned to the 
galleys for life, their bronzed faces and stalwart fig- | 
ures a Striking contrast to their pale and emaciated 
companions, the inhabitants of the towns, who could 
searce drag their weary limbs along, and seemed at 
every step ready to sink between misery and priva- | 
tion. ‘The ribald jests and coarse language of the sol- 
diers were always addressed to these, there seeming 
to be akind of respect for the bolder guerillas, even | 
in the hour of theireaptivity. The tramp of led horses, 
the roll of wagons, the cracking of whips, mingled 
with the oaths of the muleteers, and the fainter cries 
of the sick, now filled the air, and only occasionally 
did the loud cannonade rise above them: from every | 
window faces appeared turned with excited eagerness 
towards the dense crowds; and though I could per- 
ceive that inquiries as to the fate of the day were con- | 
stantly made and answered, my ignorance of Spanish 
prevented my understanding what was said. 

The noise in front of the prison, where the 
thoroughfare was wider and larger, far exceeded that 
around me; and at last I could hear the steps of 
persons marching overhead, and ascending and de- 
scending the stairs. Doors clapped and slammed 
on every side; when suddenly, the door of my own | 
cell was shaken violently, and a voice cried out in| 
F rench—‘ Try this; I passed twice without perceiv- 
ing it.” The next moment the lock turned, and my | 
room was filled with dragoons, their uniforms splash. | 
ed and dirty, and evidently bearing the marks of a | 
long and severe march. 

**Are you the Guerilla Guiposcoa de Condeiga,” | 
said one of the party, accosting me, as I stood wrap- | 
ped up in my cloak. 

“No; I am an English officer.” 

“« Show your epaulettes, then,” said another, who | 
knew that Spanish officers never wore such. 

I opened my cloak. When the sight of my red | 
uniforin at once satisfied them. At this instant a| 
elamour of voices without was heard, and several per- | 
sons called out, “* We have him; here he is.”’” The 
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and, fol- 
w jammed 
nd cais- 


crowd around me rushed forth at the sound ; 
lowing among them, I reached the street, n 
up with horse and foot, wagons, tumbrils, 
|sons—some endeavoring to hasten forward towards 


| the road to Bayonne; others as eage rly turned towards 


the plain of Vittoria, where the deafening rol! of ar- 
| tillery showed the fight was atits fiercest. ‘The dra- 
goons issued forth, dragging aman amongst them, 
whose enormous stature and broad chest towered 


above the others, but who apparently made not the 
slightest resistance as they hurried him forward shout- 
ing as they went, *.4 da grand place !—d /a place!” 
It was the celebrated Guerilla Guiposcoa, who had 
distinguished himself by acts of her oic daring and 
sometimes savage cruelty, towards the French—and 











who had fallen into their hands that morning. Anx- 
ious to catch a glance at one of whom I had heard so 
| often—I pressed forward among the rest and soon 
found myself in the motley crowd of soldiers and 


townspeople that hurried towards the Plaza. 
Scarcely had I entered the square when the move- 


| ment of the multitude was arrested, and a low whis- 


pering murmur succeeded to the deafening shouts of 
vengeance and loud cries of death I had heard before ; 
then came the deep roll of a muffled drum; I made 
a strong e fort to press forward, and at length reached 
the rear of a line of dismounted dragoons, who stood 
leaning on their carbines—their eyes steadily bent on 
a figure some twenty paces in front. He was leis- 
urely employed in divesting himself of some of his 


| clothes; which as he took off, he piled in a little heap 


beside him; his broad guerilla hat, his dark cloak, his 
sheep’s wool jacket slashed with gold, fell one by 
one from his hand; and his broad manly chest at last 


| lay bare, heaving with manifest pride and emotion, 
| as he turned his dark eyes calmly around him 


No- 
thing was now heard in that vast crowd, save » when 
| some low broken sob of grief would burst from the 
close-drawn mantillas of the women, as they offered 
up their heartfelt prayers for the soul of the patriot. 
A low parapet wali, surmounted by an iron railing, 


| closed in this part of the Plaza, and separated it from 


a deep and rapid river that flowed beneath—a branch 
of the Ebro. 

Beyond, the wide plain of Vittoria stretched away 
towards the Pyrenees; and although two leagues dis- 
tant the scene of the battle was discernible, from the 
heavy mass of cloud that lowered over-head, and the 
deep booming of the guns, that seemed to make the 
air tremulous. 

The spaniard turned his calm look towards the bat- 
tle-field, and for an instant his dark eye flashed back 
upon his foes with an expression of triumphant da- 
ring, which seemed as it were to say—I am avenged 
already! A cry of impatience burst from the crowd 
of soldiers, and the crash of their firelocks threatened 
that they would not wait longer for his blood. But 
the guerilla’s manner changed at once; and holding 
up a small ebony crucifix before him, he seemed to 
ask a moment’s respite for a short prayer. 

The stillness showed that his request was com- 
| plied with: he turned his back towards the crowd, 
and placing the crucifix on the low parapet, he bent 
down on both knees, and seemed lostin his devotions. 
As he rose, I thought I could perceive that he threw 
a glance, rapid as lightning, over the wal] towards 
the river that flowed beneath. He now turned fully 


round; and unfastening the girdle of many a gay co- 


| lour that he wore round his waist, he threw it care- 
| lessly on his left arm; and then, baring his breast to 
the full, knelt slowly down, and with his arms wide 
apart called out in Spanish, “ Here is my life—come 
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takeit.” ‘The words were scarcely uttered, when the 
earbines clanked as they brought them to the shoul- 
der; the sergeant of the company called out the 
words, “Don nez”—a pause—* feu!” The fusil- 
lade rang out, and as my eyes pierced the smoke, I 
could see that the guerilla had dilen to the earth, his 
arms crossed upon his bosom. 

A shriek wild and terrific burst from the crowd. 
—The blue smoke slowly rose, and I perceived the 
French sergeant standing over the body of the gue- 
rilla, which lay covered with blood upon the turf. 
A kind of convulsive spasm seemed to twitch the 
limbs, upon which the Frenchman drew his sabre— 
the rattle of the steel scabbard rang through my 
heart; the bright weapon glanced as he raised it 
above his head; at the same instant the guerilla 
chief sprang to his legs: he tottered as he did so, 
for I could see that his left arm hung powerless at 
his side; but his right held a long poniard.—He 
threw himself upon the Frenchman’s bosom—a yell 
followed, and the same moment the guerilla sprang 
over the battlements, and with a loud splash dropped 
into the river beneath. ‘The water had scarce covered 
his body, as the Frenchman fell a corpse upon the 
ground. 

A perfect roar of madness and rage burst from the 
French soldiers as, rushing to the parapet, a hundred 
balls swept the surface of the river; but the tall reeds 
of the bank had already concealed the bold guerilla, 
whose left arm had received the fire of the soldiers, 
who now saw the meaning of that quick movement 
by which he had thrown his girdle around it. The 
incident was but the work of a few brief moments ; 
nor was there longer time to think on it: for suddenly 
a squadron of cavalry swept past, at the full speed of 
their horses, calling out the words, “ Place there— 
make way there in front. The ambulance—the 
ambulance.” 

A low groan of horror rose around; the quick re- 
treat of the wounded betokened that the battle was 
going against the French; the words “beaten and 
retreat” re-echoed through the crowd; and as the 
dark suspicion crept amid the moving mass, the first 
wagon of the wounded slowly turned the angle of 
the square, a white flag hung aboveit. I caught but 
one glance of the sad convoy: but never shall I for- 
get that spectacle of blood and agony. Torn and 
mangled they lay, an indiscriminate heap; their 
faces blackened with powder, their bodies shattered 
with wounds. High above the other sounds their 
piercing cries rent the air—with mingled blasphe- 
mies and insane ravings. Meanwhile, the drivers 
seemed only anxious to get forward ; as, deaf to every 
prayer and entreaty, they whipped their horses, and 
called out to the crowd to make way. 

Escape was now open; but where could I go? 
My uniform exposed me to immediate detection ; 
should I endeavour to conceal myself, discovery 
would be my death. The vast tide of people that 
poured along the streets was a current too strong to 
stem, and I hesitated what course to follow. My 
doubts were soon resolved for me: an officer of Gene- 
ral Oudinot’s staff, who had seen me the previous 
night, rode up close to where I stood, and then turn- 
ing to his orderly, spoke a few hurried words. The 
moment after, two heavy dragoons, in green uniform 
and brass helmets, came up, one at either side of me; 
without a second’s delay one of them unfastened a 
coil of small rope that hung at his saddle-bow, which, 
with the assistance of the other, was passed over my 
right wrist and drawn tight. In this way, secured 
like a malefactor, I was ordered forward. In vain I 
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remonstrated—in vain I told them I was a British 
officer; to no purpose did I reiterate that hitherto I 
had made no effort to escape. It is not in the hour 
of defeat Frenchmen can behave either with huma- 
nity or justice. A volley of “ sacres” was the only 
answer I received, and nothing was left me but to 
ield. 

, Meanwhile the tumult and confusion of the town 
was increasing every minute. Heavy wagons—in- 
scribed in large letters, “‘ Domaine exterieure de sa 
Majesté [ Empereur’’—containing the jewels and 
treasures of Madrid, passed by, drawn by eight, 
sometimes ten horses, and accompanied by strong 
cavalry detachments. Infantry regiments, blackened 
with smoke and gunpowder, newly arrived from the 
field, hurried past to take up positions on the Bay- 
onne road to protect the retreat; then came the nearer 
din and crash of the artillery, as the French army 
were falling back upon the town. 

Scarcely had we issued from the walls of the city, 
when the whole scene of flight and ruin was pre- 
sented to our eyes. The country for miles around 
was one moving mass of fugitives—cannon, wagons, 
tumbrils, wounded soldiers, horsemen, and even 
splendid equipages, were all mixed up together on 
the Pampeluna road, which lay to our right. The 
march was there intercepted by an overturned wagon 
—the horses were plunging, and the cries of wounded 
men could be heard-even where we were. The fields 
at each side of the way were soon spread over by the 
crowd, eager to press on. Guns were now aban- 
doned and thrown into ditches and ravines; the men 
broke their muskets, and threw the fragments on the 
roadside, and vast magazines of powder were ex- 
ploded here and there through the plain. 

But my attention was soon drawn to objects more 
immediately beside me. The Bayonne road, which 
we now reached, was the last hope of the retiring 
army. To maintain this line of retreat, strong de- 
tachments of infantry, supported by heavy guns, 
were stationed at every eminence commanding the 

osition; but the swooping torrent of the retreat had 
fete little time for these to form—many of whom 
were borne along with the flying army. Discipline 
gave way on every side—the men sprang upon the 
wagons, refusing to march—the treasures were bro- 
ken open and thrown upon the road. Frequently 
the baggage-guard interchanged shots and sabre-cuts 
with the infariated soldiers, who only thought of 
escape; and the ladies, who but yesterday were 
the objects of every care and solicitude, were hurried 
along amid that rude multitude, some on foot, others 
glad to be allowed to take a place in the ambulance 
among the wounded—their dresses blood-stained 
and torn, adding to the horror and misery of the 
scene. Such was the prospect before us. Behind, 
a dark mass hovered, as if even yet withstanding the 
attack of the enemy, whose guns thundered clearer 
and clearer every moment. Still the long line of 
wounded came on—some in wide open carts, others 
stretched upon the gun-carriages, mangled and bleed- 
ing. Among these my attention was drawn to one 
whose head, having fallen over the edge of the cart, 
was endangered by every roll of the heavy wheel 
that grazed his very skull. There was a halt, and I 
seized the moment to assist the poor fellow as he 
lay thus in peril. His helmet had fallen back and 
was merely retained by the brass chain beneath his 
chin: his temples were actually cleft open by a 
sabre-cut, and I could see that he had also received 
some shot-wounds in the side, where he pressed his 
hands, the blood welling up between the fingers. 
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As I lifted the head to place it within the cart, the 
eyes opened and turned fully upon me. A faint 
smile of gratitude curled his lip; I bent over him, 
and, to my horror, recognised in the mangled and 
shattered form before me—the gallant fellow with 
whom the very night before I had formed almost a 
friendship. The word “cold,” muttered between 
his teeth, was the only answer I could catch, as I 
called him by his name. The order to march rang 
out from the head of the convoy, and I had barely 
time to unfasten my cloak, and throw it over him, 
ere the wagon moved on. I never saw him after. 

A squadron of cavalry now galloped past, reckless 
of all before them; the traces of the artillery were 
cut, and the men, mounting the horses, deserted the 
guns, and rode for their lives. In the midst of the 
flying mass, a splendid equipage flew past, its six 
horses lashed to madness by the postilions ; a strag- 
gling guard of honour galloped at either side, and a 
grand ecuyer in scarlet, who rode in front called out 
incessantly, ** Place—place; pour sa majesté;” but 
all to no purpose: the road, blocked up by broken 
wagons, dense crowds of horse and foot, dead and 
dying, soon became impassable. An effort to passa 
heavily-loaded wagon, entangled the coach: the axle 
was caught by the huge wagon—the horses plunged 
when they felt the restraint, and the next moment 
the royal carriage was hurled over on its side, and 
fell with a crash into the ravine at the road-side. 
While the officers of his staff dismounted to rescue 
the fallen monarch, a ribald burst of laughter rose 
from the crowd, and a pioneer actually gave the but 
of his carbine to assist the king, as, covered with 
mud, he scrambled up the ditch. 

I had but an instant to look upon his pale counte- 
nance, which even since the night before seemed to 
have grown many years older, ere I was myself 
dragged forward among the crowd. 

Darkness now added its horror to the scene of riot 
and confusion; the incessant cries of the fugitives 
told that the English cavalry were upon them; the 
artillery came closer and closer, and the black sky 
was traversed by many a line of fire, as the shells 
poured down upon the routed army; the English 
guns, regardless of roads, dashed down on the ter- 
rified masses, raining balls and howitzer-shells on 
every side. Already the cheers of my gallant coun- 
trymen were within my hearing, and amid all the 
misery and danger around me, my heart rose proudly 
at the glorious victory they had gained. 

Meanwhile my escort, whose feeling towards me 
became more brutal as their defeat was more percep- 
tible, urged me forward with many an oath and im- 
precation. Leaving the main road, we took the 
fields, already crowded with the infantry. At last, 
as the charges of the English came closer, they 
seemed to hesitate upon being any longer burdened 
by me, and one, after interchanging some angry 
words with his companion, rode off, leaving me to 
the care of him who passed the cord round my wrist. 
For a second or two this fellow seemed to waver 
whether he might not dispose of me more briefly, 
and once he half withdrew his pistol from the hol- 
ster, and turned round in his saddle to regard me 
more steadily; a better feeling, however, gained the 
mastery ; the hope, too, of promotion, could he bring 
in an officer his prisoner, had doubtless its share in 
his decision. He ordered me to jump up behind 
him, and, dashing spurs into his troop-horse, rode 
forward. 

I have, perhaps, lingered too long in my recollec- 
tions of this eventful night; it was, however, the 
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last striking incident which preceded a long capti- 
vity. On the third day of the retreat I was joined 
to a band of Spanish prisoners marching towards 
Bayonne. Of the glorious victory which rescued 
the Peninsula from the dominion of the French, and 
drove their beaten armies beyond the Pyrenees, or 
of the great current of events which followed the 
battle of Vittoria, I do not purpose to speak. Neither 
will I trouble my reader with a narrative of hardship 
and suffering; it is enough to mention that my re- 
fusal to give my parole subjected me in all cases to 
every indignity. 

Wearied out at length, I accepted this only chance 
of rendering life endurable; and on reaching Bay- 
onne, gave my word not to attempt my escape, and 
was accordingly separated from my companions in 
misfortune, and once more treated as a gentleman. 

The refusal to accept “parole,” I learned after- 
wards, was invariably construed by the French au- 
thorities of the day into a direct avowal not only to 
attempt escape by any means that might present 
themselves, but was also deemed a rejection of the 
hospitality of the country, which placed the recusant 
beyond the pale of its courtesy. 

No sooner, then, had I complied with this neces- 
sity—for such it was—than I experienced the i 
kindness and politeness in every quarter. Through 
every village in the south, the house of the most re- 
spectable inhabitant was always open to me; and 
with a delicacy it would be difficult to match else- 
where, although the events of the Spanish war were 
the subjects of general interest wherever we passed, 
not a word was spoken nor a hint dropped before the 
“prisoner,” which could in the slightest degree 
offend his nationality, or hurt his susceptibility as 
an enemy. ° n ° ° - 
* . * * * * * 

I shall now beg of my reader to pass over with me 
a long interval of time, during which my life presen- 
ted nothing of interest or incident, and accompany 
me to the environs of St. Omer, where, in the 
commencement of the year 1814, I found myself 
domesticated as a prisoner of war on parole. During 
the long _— that had elapsed since the battle of 
Vittoria, | had but once heard from home: matters 
there were pretty much as I had left them. My 
father had removed to a colonial appointment, 
whence he transmitted the rich revenues of his office 
to my mother, whose habitual economy enabled her 
to dispense at Bath, much in the same kind of way 
as she had formerly done at London. My lovely 
cousin—in the full possession of her beauty and a 
large fortune—had refused some half-dozen brilliant 
proposals, and was reported to have an unswerving 
attachment to some near relative, which happy 
individual, my mother suggested, was myself. Of 
the Bellews, I learned from the newspapers that Sir 
Simon was dead ; and Miss Bellew having recovered 
most of the great estates of her family through the 
instrumentality of a clever attorney—whom I gues- 
sed to be my friend Paul—was now the great belle 
and fortune of Dublin. I had frequently written 
home, and once or twice to the Rooneys and the 
Major, but never received any answer; so that at 
last I began to think myself forgotten by every one, 
and dreamed away my life in a state of almost apathy 
—dead to the exciting events of the campaign, which, 
even in the seclusion where I lived, were from time 
to time reported. The brilliant march of our victo- 
tious troops through the Pyrenees and the south of 
France, Nivelle, Orthes, and Toulouse, I read of as 
people read of long past events; life to me appeared 
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to have run out; and my thoughts turned ever back- | 
ward to the bright morning of my career in Ireland— 
my early burst of manhood—my first and cnly 


passion. 


The old royalist seigneur upon whom I was| 
billette uld evidently make nothing of the stolid 
indiffers with which [ heard him and his antiqua- | 
ted spor liscuss the glorious prospect of a restora- | 
tion of the Bourbons: even the hope of liberty was 


dying away within me. One ever-present thought 
had damped all ardour and all ambition—I had done 
nothing as a soldier—my career had ended as it 
began—and, while others had risen to fame and 


honour, wy name had won nothing of distinction and | 
repute. Instead of anxiously looking forward toa 
meeting with Louisa Bellew, I dreaded the very | 
thoughts of it. My mother’s fashionable morgue 


» I should now feel as a sarcasm on 
my own failure; and as to my cousin Julia, the idea 
alone of her raillery was insufferable. The only 
plan I could devise for the fature was, as soon as I | 
should recover my liberty, to exchange into some 
regiment in the East Indies, and never to return to | 
England. 

It was, then, with some surprise, and not much 
sympathy, that [ beheld my venerable host appear 
one morning at breakfast with a large white cockade 
in the breast of his frock-coat, and a huge white lily 
in a wine-glass before him. His elated manner and 
joyous looks were all so many riddles to me; while | 
the roll of drums in the peaceful little town, the 
ringing of bells, and the shouts of the inhabitants, 
were al! too much even for apathy like mine. 

“* What is the Tintamarre about ?”’ said I, pettish- 
ly, as I saw the old gentleman fidget from the table 
to the window and then back again, rubbing his 
hands, admiring his cockade, and smelling at the lily, 
alternately.* 

“ Tin 1 
monsieur ? 
restored, sir! 
we are no longer exiles 

** Yes !” said the old lady, bursting into the room, 
and throwing herself into her husband’s arms, and 
then into mine, in a rapture of enthusiasm—“ Yes, 
brave young man! to you and your victorious com- 


and indifference 


marre !”* said he, indignantly, “ savez vous, 
Ce ne’st pas le mot, celui ld. We are 

we have regained our rightful throne ! 
7 


panions in arms we owe the happiness of this 
moment. We are restored.” 
‘Qui! restored! restored !’’ echoed the old gentle- 


man, throwing open the window, and shouting as 
though he woul ld have burst a blood-vessel, while 
the mob without, catching up the cry, yelled it louder 
than ever. 

These people must be all deranged, thought I, 
unable to conjecture at the moment the reasons for 
such extravagant joy. Meanwhile, the room became 
crowded with townspeople, in holiday costume, all 
wearing the white cockade, and exchanging with 
each other the warmest felicitations at the happy 
event. 





I now soon learned that the allies were in the} 
possession of Paris, that Napoleon had abdicated, 
and the immediate return of Louis XVIII. was al-| 
ready decided upon. The trumpets of a cavalry | 
regiment on the march were soon added to the 
uproar without, accompanied by cries of “The | 
English!” “The brave English!” I rushed to the | 
door, and, to my astonishment beheld above the 
heads of the crowd the tall caps of a british dragoon | 


regiment towering aloft. Their band struck up as | 
they approached ; and what a sensation did my heart | 
expericuce as I heard the well-remembered air of | 


| duct had been most conspicuous. 


HE GUARDSMAN. 


‘“‘ Garryowen”’ resound through the little streets of a 
French village. 

“An Irish regiment!” said I, half aloud. 

The word was caught by a bystander, who imme- 
diately communicated it to the crowd, adding by 
way of explanation, * Les Irlandois ; out, ces sont les 
Cossaques d’.Angleterre.”’ 1 could not help laughing 
at the interpretation, when suddenly my own name 
was called out loudly by some person from the 
ranks. TI started at the sound, and, forcing my way 
through the crowd, I looked eagerly on every side, 
my heart beating with anxiety lest some deception 
might have misled me. 

* Hinton! Jack Hinton!’ 


, 


cried the voice again. 


| At the head of the regiment rode three officers, 


whose looks were bent steadily on me, while they 
seemed to enjoy my surprise and confusion. ‘The 
oldest of the party, who rode between the two others, 
was a large swarthy-looking man, with a long droop- 


|ing moustacho—at that time rarely worn by. officers 


of our army. His left arm he wore ina sling; but 
| his right was held in a certain easy, jaunting manner 
I could not soon forget. A burst of laughter broke 
from him at length, as he called out, 

‘Come, Jack, you must remember me. 

** What!” cried 1; * O’Grady !—is it possible?” 

**Even so, my boy,” said he, as, throwing his 
reins on his wrist, he grasped my hand and shook it 
with all his heart. “I knew you were here, and I 
exerted all my interest to get quartered near you. 
This is my regiment—eh !—not fellows to be 
ashamed of, Jack? But come along with us; we 
mustn’t part company now.” 

Amid the wildest cries of rejoicing, and frantic 
demonstrations of gratitude from the crowd, the 
regiment moved on to the little square of the village. 
Here the billets were speedily arranged ;—the men 
betook themselves to their quarters—the officers 
broke into small parties—and O’Grady and myself 
retired to the inn, where, having dined écle-a-tele, we 
began the interchange of our various adventures since 
we parted. 


CHAPTER LV.—Tue Four-1n—wanp. 


My old friend, save in the deeper brown upon his 
cheek, and some scars from French sabres, was 
nothing altered from the hour in which we parted: 
the same bold, generous temperament, the same 
blending of recklessness and deep feeling, the wild 
spirit of adventure, and the gentle tenderness of a 
child—were all mixed up in his complex nature, for 
he was every inch an Irishman. 

While the breast of his uniform glittered with many 
a cross and decoration, he scarcely ever alluded to his 
own feats in the campaign; nor did he more than 
passingly mention the actions where his own con- 
Indeed, there was 
a reserve in his whole manner, while speaking of the 


| peninsular battles, which I soon discovered proceeded 
|} I 


from delicacy towards me, knowing how little I had 
seen of service, from my early imprisonment, and 
fearing lest, in the detail of the glorious career of 
| our armies, he might be inflicting ‘fresh wounds on 
one whose fortune forbade him to share in it. 

He often asked me about my father, and seemed 
to feel deeply the kindness he had received, from him 
when in London. Of my mother, too, he sometimes 
spoke, but never even alluded to Lady Julia; and 
when once I spoke of her as the protector of Corny, 
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he fidgetted for a second or two, seemed uneasy and 
uncomfortable, and gave me the impression that he 
felt sorry to be reduced to accept a favour for his 
servant, where he himself had been treated with 
coldness and distance. 

Apart from this—and it was a topic we mutually 
avoided—his spirits were as high as ever. Mixing 
much with the officers of his corps, he was actually 
beloved by them. He joined in all their schemes of 
pleasure and amusement, with the zest of his own 
buoyant nature; and the youngest cornet in the regi- 
ment felt himself the colonel’s inferior in the gayety 
of the mess, as much as at the head of the squadrons. 

At the end of a few days, I received from Paris 
the papers necessary to relieve me from the restraint 
of my parole, and was concerting with O’Grady the 
steps necessary to be taken to resume my rank in 
the service, when an incident occurred which altered 
all our plans for the moment, and, by one of those 
strange casualties which so often occur in life, gave 
a new current to my own fate forever. 

I should mention here, that amid all the rejoicings 
which ushered in the restoration—amid all the flat- 
tery by which the allied armies were received—one 
portion of the royalists maintained a dogged, unge- 
nial spirit towards the men by whom their cause 
was rendered victorious, and never forgave them the 
honour of reviving a es to which they them- 
selves had contributed nothing. These were the 
old, militaires of Louis XVII1l.: the men who, too 
proud or too good-for-nothing to accept service under 
the emperor, had lain dormant during the glorious 
career of the French armies, and who now, in their 
hour of defeat and adversity, started into life as the 
representatives of the military genius of the country ; 
—these men, I say, hated the English with a vin- 
dictive animosity which the old Napoleonist could 
not equal. Without the generous rivalry of an open 
foe,‘ they felt themselves humbled by comparison 
with the soldiers, whose weather-beaten faces and 
shattered Jimbs bore token of a hundred battles, and 
for the very cause, too, for which they themselves 
were the most interested. This ungenerous spirit 
found vent for itself in a thousand petty annoyances, 
which were practised upon our troops in every town 
and village of the north of France; and every officer 
whose billet consigned him to the house of a royalist 
soldier, would gladly have exchanged his quarters 
for the companionship of the most inveterate follower 
of Napoleon. To an instance of what I have men- 
tioned was owing the incident which I am about to 
relate. 

To relieve the ennui of a French village, the offi- 
cers of the eighteenth had, with wonderful expendi- 
ture of skill and labour, succeeded in getting up a 
four-in-hand drag, which to the astonishment and 
wonder of the natives, was seen daily wending its 
course through the devious alleys and narrow streets 
of the little town, the roof covered with dashing 
dragoons, whose laughing faces and loud-sounding 
bugles were all deemed so many direct insults by 
the ill-conditioned party I have mentioned. 

The unequivocal evidences of dislike they exhi- 
bited to this dashing “turn out” formed, I believe, 
one of its great attractions to the eighteenth, who 
never omitted an occasion, whatever the state of the 
weather, to issue forth every day, with all the noise 
and uproar they could muster. 

At last, however, the old commissaire de police, 
whose indignation at the proceeding knew no bounds, 
devised an admirable expedient for annoying our fel- 
lows—one which, supported as it was by the law of 
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the country, there was no possibility of evading. 


This was, to demand the passport of every officer who 
passed the “ barriere,” thus necessitating him to get 


| down from the roof of the coach, present his papers, 


and have them carefully conned and scrutinized, their 
visée looked into, and all sorts of questions propoun- 
ded. 

When it is understood that the only drive led 
through one or other of these barriers, it may be 
imagined how provoking and vexatious such a course 
of proceeding became. Representations were made 
to the mayor ever and anon, explaining that the pass- 
ports once produced, no further inconvenience should 
be incurred—but all to no purpose. Any one who 
knows France will acknowledge how totally inade- 
quate a common-sense argument is in the decision of 
a question before a government functionary. The 
mayor too was a royalist, and the matter was decided 
against us. 

Argument and reason having failed, the gallant 
eighteenth came to the resolution to try force, and 
accordingly it was decided that next morning we 
should charge the barriere in full gallop, as it was 
rightly conjectured that no French employé would 
feel disposed to encounter the rush of a four-in-hand, 
even with the law on his side. 

To render the coup-de-main more brilliant, and 
perhaps, too, to Ses an air of plausibility to the 
infraction, four dashing thorough-bred light chest- 
nuts—two of the number having never felt a collar 
in their lives—were harnessed for the occasion. A 
strong force of the wildest spirits of the regiment 
took their places on the roof; and-amid a cheer that 


‘actually made the street ring, and a tantarara from 


the trumpets, the equipage dashed through the town, 
the leaders bounding with the swingle bars every 
moment over their backs. Away we went, the 
populace flying in terror on every side, and every 
eye turned towards the barriere, where the dignified 
official stood, in the calm repose of his station, as if 
daring us to transgress his frontier. Already had he 
stepped forward with his accustomed question. The 
words—** Messteurs, je vous demande ”’ had esca- 
ped his lips, when he had barely time to spring into 
his den, as the furious leaders tore past, the pave- 
ment crashing beneath their hoofs, and the shouts of 
laughter mingling with the uproar. Having driven 
for a league or so at a slow pace, to breathe our cat- 
tle, we turned homewards, rejoicing in the success 
of our scheme, which had fully satisfied our expecta- 
tions. What was our chagrin, however, as we 
neared the barriere, to discover that a strong force of 
mounted gensdarmes stopped the way, their drawn 
sabres giving us plainly to understand the fate that 
awaited our horses if we persisted in our plan! 
What was to be done? To force a passage under 
the circumstances was only to give an opportunity to 
the gensdarmerie, they were long anxious for to cut 
our whole equipage in pieces. To yield was the 
only alternative; but what an alternative!—to be 
laughed at by the whole town on the very day of 
our victory ! 

“JT have it!” said O’Grady, whose left arm 
being wounded, sat on the box beside the driver; 
“‘T have it, lads. Pull up when they tell you, and do 
as they direct.” 

With some difficulty, the four dashing nags were 
reined in, as we came up to the barriere; and the 
commissaire, bursting with passion, appeared at the 
door of the lodge, and directed us to get down. 

“Your passports will avail little on the present 
occasion,” said he insolently, as we produced our 
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papers. ‘+ Your carriage and horses are confiscated. 
St. Omer has now privilege as a fortified town. 
The fortresses of France enforce a penalty of forty 
thousand frances ” A burst of laughter from 
the bystanders at our rueful faces prevented us hear- 
ing the remainder of the explanation. Meanwhile, 
to our horror and disgust, some half-dozen gens- 
darmes, with their long caps and heavy boots, were 
crawling up the sides of the drag, and taking their 
seats upon the top. Some crept into the interior, 
and showed their grinning faces at the windows; 
others mounted into the rumble; and two more 
aspiring spirits ascended to the box, by one of whom 
O’Grady was rudely ordered to get down, a summons 
enforced by the commissaire himself in a tone of 
considerable insolence. O’Grady’s face for a minute 
or two seemed working with a secret impulse of fun 
and devilment, which I could not account for at such 
a moment, as he asked, in a voice of much humility— 
** Does monsieur the commissaire require me to come 
down?” 

‘Instantly !’’ roared the Frenchman, whose pas- 
sion was now boiling over. 

“In that case, gentlemen, take charge of the 
team.” So saying, he handed the reins to the pas- 
sive gensdarmes, who took them, without well 
knowing why. ‘I have only a piece of advice,”’ 
continued Phil, as he slowly descended the side— 
‘*keep a steady hand on the near-side leader, and 
don’t let the bar strike her; and now, good-bye.” 
He flourished his four-in-hand whip as he spoke, and 
with one tremendous cut came down on the team, 
from leader to wheeler, accompanied the stroke with 
a yell there was no mistaking. The heavy carriage 
bounded from the earth, as the infuriated cattle broke 
away at full gallop; a narrow street and a sharp 
angle lay straight in front; but few of those on the 
drag waited for the turn: as at every step some bear- 
skin shako shot into the air, followed by a tall figure, 
whose heavy boots seemed ill adapted for flying in. 

The corporal himself had abandoned the reins, 
and held on manfully by the rail of the box. On 
every side they fell, in every attitude of distress. 
But already the leaders reached the corner, round 
went the swingle-bars, the wheelers followed, the 
coach rocked to one side, sprang clean off the pave- 
ment, came down with acrash, and then fell right 
over, while the maddened horses, breaking away, 
dashed through the town, the harness in fragments 
behind them, and the pavement flying at every step. 

The immediate consequences of this affair were 
some severe bruises, and no small discouragement to 
the gensdarmerie of St Omer; the remoter ones, an 
appeal from the municipal authorities to the com- 
mander-in-chief, by whom the matter was referred 
for examination to the adjutant-general. O’Grady 
was accordingly summoned to Paris, to explain, if 
he could, his conduct in the matter. The order for 
his appearance there came down at once, and I, 
having nothing to detain me at St. Omer, resolved 
to accompany my friend for a few days at least, 
before I returned to England. Our arrangements 
were easily made; and the same night we received 
the adjutant-general’s letter, we started by post for 
Paris. 








CHAPTER LVI.—Sr. Denis. 


We were both suddenly awakened from a sound 
sleep in the caléche, by the loud cracking of the 
postillion’s whip, the sounds of street noises, and 





the increased rattle of the wheels over the unequal 
pavement. We started up just as, turning round in 
his saddle, and pointing with his long whip to 
either side of him, the fellow called out— 

“‘ Paris, Messieurs, Paris! ‘This is Faubourg St. 
Denis ;—there before you lies the Rue St. Denis. 
Sacristi, the streets are as crowded as at noon-day.” 

By this time we had rubbed the sleep from our 
eyelids and looked about us, and truly the scene 
before us was one to excite all our astonishment. 
The Quartier St. Denis was then in the occupation 
of the Austrian troops, who were not only billetted 
in the houses, but bivouaced in the open streets— 
their horses picquetted in long files along the pavé, 
the men asleep around their watch-fires, or burnish- 
ing arms and accoutrements beside them. The 
white-clad cuirassier from the Danube, the active 
and sinewy Hungarian, the tall and swarthy Croat, 
were all there, mixed up among groups of peasant 

irls coming in to market with fowls and eggs. 

arts of forage and wagons full of all manner of pro- 
visions were surrounded by groups of soldiers and 
country people, trading amicably together, as though 
the circumstances which had brought them together 
were among the ordinary events of commerce. 

Threading our way slowly through these, we 
came upon the Jager encampment, their dark-green 
uniform and brown carbines giving that air of sombre 
to their appearance, so striking after the steel-clad 
cuirassier and the bright helmets of the dragoons. 
Farther on, around a fountain, were a body of dis- 
mounted dragoons, their tall calpacks and scarlet 
trowsers bespeaking them Polish lancers—their 
small but beautifully formed white horses pawed the 
ground, and splashed the water round them, till the 
dust and foam arose high above them. But the 
strangest of all were the tall, gigantic figures who, 
stretched alongside of their horses, slept in the very 
middle of the wide street. Lifting their heads lazily 
for a moment, they would gaze on us as we passed, 
and then lie down again to sleep. Their red beards 
hung in masses far down upon their breasts, and 
their loose trowsers of a reddish dye but half con- 
cealed boots of undressed skin. ‘Their tall lances 
were piled around them; but these were not wanting 
to prove that the savage, fierce-looking figures before 
us were the Cossacks of the Don, thus come, for 
many a hundred mile, to avenge the slaughter of 
Borodino and the burning of Moscow. As we pen- 
etrated farther into the city, the mixture of nation 
and costume became still more remarkable. The 
erect and soldier-like figure of the Prussian—the 
loose, wild-eyed Tartar—the brown-clad Russian, 
with russet beard and curved sabre—the stalwart 
Highlander, with nodding plume and waving tartan 
—the Bashkir, with naked scimitar—the gorgeous 
hussar of Hungary—the tall and manly form of the 
English guardsman—passed and repassed before us, 
adding, by the babel of discordant sound, to the wild 
confusion of the scene. 

It was a strange sight to see the savage soldier 
from the steppes of Russia—the dark-eyed, heavy- 
browed Gallician—the yellow-haired Saxon—the 
rude native of the Caucasus—who had thus given 
themselves a “rendezvous” in the very heart of 
European civilization, wandering about—now stop- 
ping to admire some magnificent palace, now gazing 
with greedy wonder at the rich display of some 
jeweller, or the costly and splendid dresses which 
were exhibited in the shop-windows; while here 
and there were gathered groups of men whose looks 
of undisguised hate and malignity were bent unceas- 
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ingly upon the moving mass—their “bourgeois” 
dress could not conceal that they were the old sol- 
diers of the empire—the men of Wagram, of Auster- 
litz, of Jena, and of Wilna—who now witnessed 
within their own capital the awful retribution of 
their own triumphant aggressions. 

As the morning advanced the crowds increased, 
and as we approached the “ Place Carousel,” regi- 
ments poured in from every street to the morning 
parade. Among these, the Russian garde—the Bon- 
nets d’or—were conspicuous for the splendour of 
their costume and the soldier-like precision of their 
movements; the clash of their brass cymbals, and 
the wild strains of their martial music, adding indes- 
cribably* to their singular appearance. As the 
infantry drew up in line, we stopped to regard them, 
when, from the place Louis Quinze, the clear notes 
of a military band rang out a quick step, and the 
twenty-eighth British marched in to the air of * The 
Young May Moon.” O’Grady’s excitement could 
endure no longer. He jumped up in the caleche, and, 
waving his hat above his head, gave a cheer that 
rang through the long corridor beneath the Louvre. 
The Irish regiment caught up the cry, and a yell as 
wild as ever rose above the din of battle shook the 
air. A Cossack picquet then cantering up, suddenly 
halted, and, leaning down upon their horses’ manes, 
seemed to listen; and then dashing spurs into their 
flanks, made the circuit of the place at full gallop, 
while their “‘ Hurra!” burst forth with all the wild 
vehemence of their savage nature. 

** We shall get into some precious scrape with all 
this,” said O’Grady, as, overcome with laughing, he 
fell back into the caléche. 

Such was my own opinion; so, telling the postil- 
lion to turn short into the next street, we hurried 
away unperceived, and drove with all the speed we 
could muster, for the Rue St. Honoré. The Hotel 
de la Paix fortunately had room for us; and, order- 
ing our breakfasts, we adjourned to dress, each 
resolving to make the most of his few hours at Paris. 

I had just reached the breakfast-room, and was 
conning over the morning papers, when O’Grady 
entered, in full uniform, his face radiant with plea- 
sure, and the same easy, jaunty swagger in his walk 
as on the first day I met him. 

‘When do you expect to have your audience, 
Phil?” said I. 

“I have had it, my boy. It is all over, finished, 
completed. Never was any thing so successful. I 
talked over the old adjutant in such a strain, that, 
instead of dreaming about a court martial on us, the 
worthy man is seriously bent on our obtaining com- 
pensation for the loss of the drag. He looked some- 
what serious when I entered; but when once I made 
him laugh, the game was my own. I wish you saw 
him wiping his clear old eyes as I described the 
covey of gensdarmes taking the air. However, the 
main point is—the regiment is to be moved up to 
Paris, the commissaire is to receive a reprimand, our 
claim for some ten thousand frances is to be consi- 
dered, and I am to dine with the adjutant to-day, 
and tell the story after dinner.” 

‘Do you know, Phil, I have a theory, that an 
Irishman never begins to prosper but just at the 
moment that any one else would surely be ruined.” 

“Don’t make a theory of it, Jack, for it may turn 
out unlucky. But the practice is pretty much what 
you represent it. Fortune never treats people so 
well as when they don’t care a fig about her. She’s 
exactly like a lady patroness—confoundedly imper- 
tinent, if you’ll bear it; but all smiles, if you won’t. 
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Have you ever met Tom Burke Burke of ours," 
as they called him, I believe, in half the regiments 
in the service ?”’ 

‘*No; never.” 

“* Well, the loss is yours. Tom’s a fine fellow in 
his way; and if you could get him to tell you his 
story—or rather one of his stories, for his life is a 
succession of them—perhaps you would find that 
this same theory of yours has some foundation. 
We'll pick him up one of these days, and I’l1 intro- 
duce you. But now, Jack, I have a piece of news 
for you. What do you think of it, my lad !—Lady 
Charlotte Hinton’s at Paris.” 

“My mother here ? Is it possible ?”’ 

“Yes. Her ladyship resides at No. 4, Place 
Vendommes, opposite the Hotel de Londres. There’s 
accuracy for you.” 

“And who is with her? My father?” 

“No. The general is expected in a few days. 
Lady Julia, I believe, is her only companion.” 

There was a kind of reserve suddenly in his man- 
ner, as he mentioned this name, which made us both 
pause for a few seconds. 

At length O’Grady broke the awkwardness of the 
silence by saying, in his usual laughing way— 

‘I contrived to pick up all the gossip of Paris in 
half an hour. The town is full of English—and 
such English too !—the Cossacks are civilized peo- 
ple, of quiet, retiring habits, compared tothem. I 
verily believe the French are more frightened by our 
conviviality than ever they were by the bayonets of 
the allies. I’m dying to hear your lady mother’s 
account of every thing here.” 

«* What say you, then, if you come along with me? 
I’m becoming very impatient to see my people once 
more. Julia will, I’m certain, be very amusing.” 

“Ah! and I have a debt of gratitude in that quar- 
ter,” said O’Grady, hesitatingly. ‘Lady Julia was 
so very kind as to extend her protection to that old 
villain, Corny. I cannot for the life of me under- 
stand how she endured him.” 

*As to that,”? said I—* Julia has a taste for 
character; and not even the Chevalier Delany’s ec- 
centricity would pain her. So let’s forward.’ 

“Did I tell you that De Vere is here?’ said 
O’Grady. 

‘No; not with my friends, I trust?’ 

‘On the contrary, I ascertained that he does not 
visit at Lady Charlotte’s. He is attached to Lord 
Cathcart’s embassy ; he’s very little in society, and 
rarely to be seen but at the salon, where he plays 
tremendously high, loses every night, but reappears 
each day with a replenished pocket. But I intend 
to know the secret of all this, and many other mat- 
ters, ere long. So now let us proceed.” 





CHAPTER LVII.—Panris tm 1814. 


Ir the strange medley of every nation and costume 
which we beheld on entering Paris surprised us, how 
much ter was our astonishment when, having 
finished a hurried breakfast, we issued forth into the 
crowded streets. Here were assembled among the 
soldiers of every country, visiters from all parts of 
Europe, attracted by the novel spectacle thus pre- 
sented to them; and eager to participate in the plea- 
sures of a capital whose rejoicings, so far from being 
checked by the sad reverse of fortune, were now at 
the highest pitch; and the city much more resem- 
bled the gay resort of an elated people than a town 
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occupied by the troops of conquering enemies. The | ceased entirely at the corner of the palace, where a 
old soldier of the empire alone grieved in the midst | considerable crowd was now collected. Although 
of this general joy; with the downfall of Napoleon | we asked of the by-standers, no one could tell what 
died his every hope. ‘The spirit of conquest, by | was going forward; but the incessant roars of laugh- 
which for so many years the army had been intoxi- \ter showed that something droll or ridiculous had 
cated, was annihilated by the one line that signed the | occurred. O’Grady, whose taste in such matters 
treaty of Fontainebleau; and thus among the gay | would suffer no denial, elbowed his way through the 
and laughing groups that hurried onward, might now | mob, I followed as well as I was able. When we 
and then be seen some veteran of the old guard | reached the first rank of the spectators, we certainly 
scowling with contemptuous look upon that fickle | needed no explanation of the circumstances to make 
populace, as eager to celebrate the downfall, as ever | us join the mirth about us. 
they had been to greet the glory of their nation. | It wasa single combat of a very remarkable des- 
Nothing more strikingly marked the incongruous | cription. A tall Cossack, with a long red beard now 
host that filled the city, than the different guards of | waving wildly on every side, was endeavouring to 
honour which were mounted at the several hotels| recover his mutcka cap from a little deerepid old fel- 
where officers and generals of distinction resided. | low, from whom he had stolen a basket of eggs. 
At this time the regulation was not established | The eggs were all broken on the ground; and the 
which prevailed somewhat later, and gave to the | little man danced among them like an infuriated 
different armies of the allies the duty of mounting ail | fiend, flourishing a stick all the while in the most 
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the guards in rotation: and now at one door might 
be seen the tall cuirassier of Austria, his white | 
cloak falling in heavy folds over the flank and | 
haunches of his coal black horse, looking like some 
Templar of old; at another the plumed bonnet of a | 
Highlander fluttered in the breeze, as some hardy 
mountaineer paced to and fro; his gray eye and 
stern look unmoved by the eager and prying gaze of 
the crowd that stopped to look upon so strange and | 
singular a costume; here was the impatient schim- 
mel of some Hungarian hussar, pawing the ground 
with restless eagerness, as his gay dolman slashed 
with gold glittered in the sun. The jager from 
Bohemia—the deadly marksman with the long rifle; 
the savage Tartar of the Ukraine, devouring his meal 
on his guard, and turning his dark suspicious eye 
around him, lest every passer by might mean some 
treachery—all denoted that some representative of 
their country dwelt within, while every now and then 
the clank of a musket would be heard, as a heavy 
porte cochére opened to permit the passage of an equi- 
age, as strange and as characteristic as the guard 
fimself. Here would issue the heavy “ wagon” of 
some German prince, with emblazoned panels and 
scarlet hammercloth ; the horses as fat and lethargic 
as the smoking and moustached figure they were 
drawing; there was the low droschki of a Russian— 
three horses abreast—their harness tinkling with 
brass bells as the spirited animals = and cur- 
veted along; the quiet and elegant-looking pheton 
of English build, with its perfection of appointment, 
rolled along with its deep woody sound beside the 
quaint, old-fashioned caleche of Northern Germany, 
above whose cumbrous side-panels the heads of the 
assengers were visible only; nor were the horsemen 
ess dissimilar—the stately Prussian, with his heel 
aplomb beneath his elbow; the Cossack with short 
stirrups, crouched upon his horse’s mane; the English 
horse artilleryman powdering along with massive 
accoutrements and gigantic steed; the Polish light- 
cavalry soldier, standing high in his stirrups, and 
turning his restless eye on every side, were all sub- 
jects for our curiosity and wonder. 

The novelty of the spectacle seemed, however, to | 
have greatly worn off for the Parisians; who rarely 
noticed the — and uncouth figures that every 
moment passed before their eyes, and now talked 
away as unconcernedly amid the scene of tumult and 
confusion, as though nothing new or remarkable was 
going on about them; their very indifference and in- 
souciance one of the strangest sights we witnessed. 





Our progress, which at the first was a slow one, 


fearful fashion. The Cossack, whose hand at every 
moment sought the naked knife that was stuck in 
his girdle, was obliged to relinquish his weapon by 
the groans of the mob, who unequivocally showed that 
they would not permit foul play; and being thus 
unarmed, could make nothing of an adversary whose 
contemptible appearance caused all the ridicule of 
the scene. Meanwhile the little fellow, his clothes 
in rags, and his head surmounted by a red Cossack 
muteka, capered about like nothing human, uttering 
the most frightful sounds of rage and passion. At 
length in a paroxysm of fury, he dealt the tall Cos- 
sack a rap over the temples which made him reel 
again. Scarcely had the blow descended, when, 
stung by the insult and the jeers of the mob, the 
enraged savage grasped his knife. With one spring 
he pounced upon the little man; but as he did so, a 
strong hand from behind seized him by the collar, 
and with one tremendous jerk hurled him back upon 
the crowd, where he fell stunned and senseless. 

I had only time to perceive that it was O’Grady 
who had come to the rescue, when the old fellow, 
turning fully round, looked up in his face, and, 
without evincing any emotion of surprise, or won- 
der, or even of gratitude, croaked out— 

“ And it’s standin’ ]voking on ye wor all the time, 
and I fighting my sowle out! Ugh! bad luck to 
sarvice! look at my coat and small clothes! Ay, 
you may laugh, ye grinning bastes as ye are—and a 
basket of fresh eggs in smithereens, and this Friday !” 

The convulsions of laughter which this apparition 
and the speech excited prevented our hearing more. 
The mob, too, without understanding a word, were 
fully sensible of the absurdity of the scene, and a 
perfect chorus of laughter rang through the street. 

“And my elegant beaver—see it now!” said 
Corny—for we hope our reader recognises him—as 
he endeavoured to empty the batter from his head- 
piece, and restore it to —— “Ugh! the haythens 
—the Turks! See now Master Phil, it’s warning 
I’m giving you this minit—here, where I stand. 
May the divil——Ah! if ye dare, ye eternal robber !”’ 
This elegant exordium was directed to the poor 
Cossack, who, having regained his feet, was skulk- 
ing away from the field, throwing as he went a 
lingering Jook at his red cap, which Mr. Delany atil! 
wore as a spoil of his victory. 

We now made our way through the crowd, fol- 
lowed by Corny, whose angry looks on every side 
elicited peals of laughter; and thus accompanied we 
approached the massive porte cochére of a large hotel 
in the Place Véndomme, where a “‘ Swiss,” in full 
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costume of porter, informed us that Lady Charlotte 
Hinton resided. 

While I endeavoured to pass on, he interposed his 
burly person, informing me, in very short phrase, 
that her ladyship did not receive before four o’clock. 

** Arrah, hould you’re prate!” cried Corny; “sure 
it’s the woman’s son you're talking to.—T wo pair of 
stairs to your left hand, and the first doore in the 
passage.—Look at the crowd there, the lazy cray- 
tures! that has nothing better to do than follow a 
respectable man. Be off! Bad luck to yez! ye 
ought to be crying over the disgrace ye’re in. Be 
the light that shines! but you desarved it well.” 

Leaving Corny to his oration before the mob, of 
which, happily for the safety of his own skin, they 
did not comprehend one word, I took the direction 
he mentioned, and soon found out the door, on 
which a visiting card with my mother’s name was 
fastened. 

We were now introduced into a large and splen- 
didly-furnished saloon, with all that lightness and 
elegance of decoration which in a foreign apartment 
is the compensation—a poor one sometimes—for the 
more comfortable look of our English houses; the 
room was empty, but the morning papers and-all the 
new publications of the day were scattered about 
with profusion; consigning my friends for a short 
time to these, I followed the femme de chambre who 
had already brought in my card to my mother, to her 
ladyship’s dressing-room. The door was opened 
noiselessly by the maid, who whispered my name; a 
- “Jet him come in*’ followed, and I entered. 

fy mother was seated before a glass, under the 
hands of a coiffeur, and dared not turnher head. As 
I approached she reached me her hand, however, 
which having kissed dutifully, I drew my chair, and 
Sat down beside her. ‘ My dear boy,” said she, as 
her eyes turned towards me, and a tear fell from the 
lid and trickled down her cheek; in spite of the 
unnatural coldness of such a meeting, the words, the 
accents, and the look that accompanied them, came 
home to my heart, and I was glad to hide my emotion 
by again pressing my lips to her hand. Having 
kindly informed me that the ceremony she was then 
submitting to, was imperative, inasmuch as if she 
had not M. Dejoncourt then, she could not have him 
at all—that his time was so filled up, every moment 
of it, from eight in the morning till eleven at night, 
that the emperor Alexander himself couldn’t obtain 
his services, if he wished for them—she proceeded to 
give me some details of my father, by which I could 
learn that the change in his circumstances had never 
been made known to her, and that she had gone on 
since we last met, in her old career of extravagance 
and expense—the indulgence of which, and the cares 
of her ever-declining health, had given her abundant 
occupation. 

As I looked at her beautiful features and delicately 
fair complexion, upon which time had scarcely laid a 
touch, I sighed to think at what a frightful sacrifice 
of feeling, of duty, and of happiness too, such 
loveliness had been purchased. If the fine pencil- 
ling of that brow had. never known a wrinkle, the 
heart had never throbbed to one high or holy thought 
— if the smile sat easily on the lip, it was the habit- 
ual garb of fashionable captivation, and not the 
indication of one kind thought, or one affectionate 
feeling ; I felt shocked, too, that I could thus criticise 
my mother, but in truth for a minute or two I forgot 
she was such. 

“And Julia,” said I, at length—“what of 
her?” 


“Very handsome indeed—strikingly so. Boul- 
witz, the emperor’s aid-de-camp admires her im- 
mensely. I am sincerely glad that you are come, 
dear John. You know Julia’s fortune has all been 
saved; but of that another time: the first point now 
is to secure you a ticket for this ball, and how to do 
it, I’m sure I know not.” 

“My dear mother, believe me I have not the 
slightest desire * 

“How very unkind you are, to think we could 
separate from you after such an absence; besides, 
Julia would be seriously offended, and I think with 
cause :—but the ticket—let’s consider about that. 
Dejoncourt, is it true that the Princess de Nassau was 
refused a card for the ball ?” 

“Oui, mi ladi. The King of Prussia has sent 
her one of his, and is to take her; and Madame la 
Duchesse de St. Bieve is so angry at being left out, 
that she tried to get up an alarm of conspiracy in the 
faubourg, to prevent the sovereigns from going.” 

‘¢ But they will go, surely—won’t they ?” 

“Ah, to be sure. Pardieu, they would say to- 
morrow that they had been omitted too, if they didn’t 
appear.” 

‘What are we to do?” said her Jadyship, with 
energy. ‘Grammont can be of no use here; for, 
unfortunately, these people are not French.” 

** What then?” said1; ‘it issome of the crowned 
heads who are the entertainers.”’ 

«“ Oh, no; indeed I don’t know who they are; nor 
do I know any body who does. The only fact of 
importance is, that this is their third féfe; the first 
two were the most brilliant things ever given in 
Paris—that the Emperor of Russia always dances 
there—the King of Prussia makes his whist party— 
that Blucher takes the head of one of the supper- 
tables,—and, in a word, Talleyrand himself has 
employed more diplomacy to secure an extra ticket 
than he has often dispensed in carving out a new 
monarchy.” 

My mother handed me a splendidly embossed card, 
as she spoke, upon which, in Jetters of pale burnished 
gold, were inscribed the following words— Madame 
de Roni, née Cassidy de Kilmainham, prie honneur,” 
&c.; a burst of laughing at the absurdity of the title 
stopped my reading further. 

“ She’s an Italian, possibly,” said my mother. 

 [ should think not,” I replied ; the née Cassidy 
de Kilmainham smacks of something nearer home— 
what think you of Ireland ?” 

“Treland! Are these people Irish?” said she, 
starting with horror at the thought. “J trust, my 
dear John, you would not think proper to jest on 
such a subject.” 

** My dear mother, I never heard of them before ; 
the only thing that strikes me is thename. Cassidy 
is assuredly more Milesian than Roman.” 

“ But she has birth; that’s certain,” replied my 
mother, proudly. Not caring to argue the point, which, 
after all, resolved itself into the question that the lady 
was the child of somebody, and that somebody was 
called “Cassidy.” 1 began to meditate on the sin- 
gularity of such a phrase in life as the entertainer of 
sovereigns, kaisers, kings, princes, archdukes, and 
ambassadors, being a person utterly unknown. 

“But here’s Grammont,” said my mother, as a 
gentle tap was heard at the door, and the count en- 
tered; the only change in his appearance since I last 
saw him, being the addition of another cordon to his 
blue coat, and a certain springiness in his walk, which 
I afterwards remarked as common among all the re- 
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* Que diable faut il faire,” said the count, entering, 
“‘with this Madame de Roni? she refuses all the 
world. Ah, Jack, mon cher, how do you do t—safe 
and sound from all the perils of these terrible French, 
that cut you all to pieces inthe Peninsula. But only 
think, mi /adi, no card for la Dachesse de Tavanne ; 
Madamme de Givry left out! Saeristi! Ihope there 
is nothing against ce pauvre Roi de Prusse.” 

** Well, and here is John,” said my mother: “ what 
are we to do about him ?” 

My renewed disclaimer of any wish in the matter 
was cut short by a look of reproof, and I waited the 
whole discussion with patience. 

“Never was there such a difficulty,” said the 
count, musing. 

“* There is certainly nothing to be done through 
the worthy husband of madame. Dejoncourt and 
two or three more gave him a diner en gourmande 
at Very’s, to seduce him; and after his fifth flask of 
champaigne, he frankly confessed he was sorry he 
could not return their civilities as he wished. ‘Ill 
entertain you here, and have Blucher, and Platoff, 
Fouché, and any one else you like to meet you. I'll 
introduce you to old Prussia and the Czar whenever 
= please ; you shall have permission to shoot at 

“ontainebleau any day you mention; but as to Madame 
de Roni, she is devilish exclusive; I really cannot 
manage that for you.” 

“*] wish you could prevail on yourself to be seri- 
ous,” said my mother, in nowise pleased with the 
jocular spirit the count’s anecdote had excited ; “ but 
here is Julia—what does she advise ?” 

As my mother spoke, the door opened, and my cousin 
appeared. Her figure had more of the roundness of 
womanhood, and her face, though paler, was fuller, 
and its expression had assumed a more decided char- 
acter than when I last saw her. Her winning smile 
and her graceful carriage were all unchanged; and 
her low soft voice never struck me as more fascinating 
than when she held out her hand, and said,— 

** My dear cousin, how happy it makes me to see 
you again!” 

Her dark blue eyes were tearful as she spoke, and 
her lip—that haughty lip—trembled. A strange wild 
thrill crept through my heart as I pressed her hand 
within both of mine; a vague feeling which I dared 
not suffer to dwell in my mind, and yet feared lest 
when it should depart, that.I had lost my chance of 
happiness. Yes! there are times when a man, with- 
out the admixture of any coxcombry in the feeling— 
without a particle of vanity—nay, with a deep sense 
of his own unworthiness, can ask himself—Does this 
woman like me? And at such moments, if his own 
heart give not the ready answer, it were far better 
that he sought not the reply from his reason. 

It was only when my mother asked, for the second 
time, what was to be done about John’s ticket, that 
Julia seemed aware of the question, a slight, a very 
slight curving of her lip, showing the while the sense 
she entertained of such an inquiry, after long years 
of separation; and at last, as if unable to repress the 
indignation of the moment, she said, abruptly — 

“ Bat, of course, as we shall not think of going 
to-night” 

“ We not go! 
count. 

* The Colonel, below stairs, begs to say that he 
will call somewhat later,” said the femme-de-chambre, 
at this juncture. 

“ The Colonel! Whom does she mean ?” 

“Oh, my friend O’Grady. Poor fellow! 1 have 
been forgetting him all this while. So, allow me to 


Eh, pardieu ! why not?” said the 
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join him, and we will wait for your appearance in the 
drawing-room.” 

“1 remember him perfectly,” said my mother; 
“an agreeable person, I think. So, take Julia and 
the count with you, and I'll follow as soon as I can.” 

Julia blushed deeply, and as suddenly grew pale 
—_ as my mother spoke. I knew that she had 
always treated my friend with hauteur and reserve, 
without any assignable reason, and had long deter- 
mined that when an opportunity arose, I would en- 
deavour to get rid of the unjust impression she had 
somehow conceived of my warmest, truest friend. 
This was not, however, the time for explanations ; 
and I merely said, as I offered my arm— 

* Poor O’Grady has been badly wounded; but I 
think he’s getting on favourably.” 

She said something in reply, but the words were 
lost in the noise of descending the stairs. Just as we 
reached the landing, I caught a glimpse of my friend 
just issuing from the porte cochere, and only in time 
to call him by his name— 

* Hilloa, Phil! Don’t go away.” 

As he turned back towards the drawing-room, he 
cried out— 

“It’s only this instant, Jack, 1 remembered how 
awkward it was for me to come here with you at 
this hour. You have, of course,so much to say 
and hear after your absence 

The sight of my fair cousin cut short his speech, 
as she stood near the door, with her hand out to 
receive him. As O’Grady took her taper fingers 
within his own, there was an air of cold distance in 
his manner that actually offended me; bowing 
deeply, he said a few brief words in a tone of gravi- 
ty and stiffness quite unusual with him; and then, 
turning to Grammont, shook his hand with a warmth 
and cordiality most markedly different. I only dared 
to glance at Julia, but as I did so I could mark an 
expression of haughty displeasure that settled on 
her brow, while her heightened colour made her 
turn away towards the window. 

I was myseif so much annoyed by the manner in 
which O’Grady had received advances which I had 
never seen made to any one before, that I was silent. 

Even Grammont saw the awkwardness of all par- 
ties so much in need of his intervention, that he at 
once opened the whole negotiation of the ball to 
O’Grady, describing with a Frenchman’s volubility 
and sarcasm the stratagems and devices which were 
employed to obtain invitations—the triumph of the 
successful, the despairing malice of the unfortunate 
—heightening his narrative by the mystery of the 
fair hostess, who—herself unknown, unheard of till 
now—was at this moment at the pinnacle of fashion, 
dictating the laws and distributing the honours of the 
beau monde to the greatest sovereigns of Europe. 

“ She is very beautiful, no doubt?” asked O’Gra- 
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ve Qui—pas mal,” said Grammont, with that all- 
explaining — the shoulders by which a foreigner 
conveys so much. 

“ Very rich, perhaps?” 

** Millionarie !”’ said the Frenchman, in a tone of 
exultation that bespoke his full acquiesence in that 
surmise at least. 

“ And her rank ?” 

“ Ah! I don’t read riddles. All I know is, her 
house is the best thing at Paris; she has secured old 
Cambacere’s chef de cuisine; has bought up the 
groom of the chambers of the ex-emperor; keeps an 
estafette going on the Strasbourg road for patés de fois 
gras; and is on such terms with the sovereigns, that 
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she has their private bands to play at all her parties. | 
Que voulez-vous 2” 

** Nothing more, indeed!’ said O’Grady, laugh- | 
ing. ‘Such admirable supremacy in the world of | 
bon ton it would be rank heresy to question farther, | 
and I no longer wonder at the active canvass of her| 
invitations.” | 

Qui parbleu !”’ said the Frenchman gayly. “If | 
Monsieur the Comte d’Artois does not exert himself, | 
people will be more proud of a ticket to these balls | 
than of the Croix de St. Louis. For my own part, | 
I think of wearing mine over the cordon.” 

As he spoke, he flourished his card of invitation in | 
the air, and displayed it in his bosom. 

** Madame de Roni, née Cassidy de Kilmainham,” | 
said O’Grady, bursting into a perfect roar of laugh. | 
ing. “This is glorious,Jack. Did you see this?” | 

“* See—eh !—to be sure; and what then ?” 

But O’Grady’s mirth had burst all bounds, and he | 
sat back in an arm-chair laughing immoderately. | 
To all our questions he could give no other reply 
than renewed bursts of meriment, which, however 
enjoyed by himself, were very provoking to us. 

‘‘He knows her,’ whispered Grammont in my | 
ear,”” “be assured he knows madame.” 

“‘ Jack, where shall we meet in half an hour?’’| 
said Phil, at length, jumping up and wiping his 
eyes. 

" Here, if you like,” said 1; “I shall not leave 
this till you return,” 

* Be it so,”’ said he; and then with a bow to my 
cousin and an easy nod to Grammont, O’Grady took 
his hat and departed. 

Grammont now looked at his watch, and remem- 
bering some half-dozen very important appointments, 
took his leave also, leaving me once more, after so 
long an interval, /éte-d-téte with Julia. 

There were so many things to talk over since we 
had met, so many reminiscences which each moment 
called up, that I never thought of the hours as they 
ran over ; and it was only by Lady Charlotte’s appear- 
ance in the drawing-room that we were apprized that 
it was already past four o’clock, and that the tide of 
her morning visiters would now set in, and break up 
all hopes of continuing our colloquy. 

«‘ Where is your friend?” said my mother, as she | 
carried her eyes languidly round the spacious apart- | 
ment. 

‘“* Gone some hours ago: but he promised to take | 
me up here. We shall see him soon, I suspect.” | 

“Colonel O’Grady,” said a servant; and my| 
cousin had just time to leave the room by one door, | 
as he entered by another. 

Advancing to my mother with a manner of respect- 
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‘* My mother would like to know your secrets about 
these same cards, O’Grady, for they have been a per- 
fect subject of contention here for the last three 
weeks.” 

‘“* Her ladyship must excuse me—and at least for 
the present—if I have one secret I cannot communi- 
cate to her,” said O’Grady, smiling. “ Let me only 
assure her, no one shall only know it before she her- 
self does.” 

‘** And there is a secret?’’ said Lady Charlotte, 
eagerly. 

** Yes, there is a secret,”’ replied O’Grady with a 
most ludicrous gravity of tone. 

‘“* Well, at least we have profited by it, and so we 
may waitin patience. Your friend Colonel O’Grady 
will give us the pleasure of his company at dinner, I 
hope,” continued my mother with her most winning 
smile. 

O’Grady declined, having already accepted the 
invitation of the adjutant-general, but begged he 


| might be permitted to join our party at the ball; 


which being graciously acceded to by my mother, 
we both made our bows and sauntered out to see 
more of the sights of Paris. 

* Come Phil,” said I, when we were once more 
Who is Madame de 
Roni ?”” 

“‘ Not evento you, Jack,” was his answer, and we 
walked on in silence. 





CHAPTER LVIII.—Tue “ Roni Fete.” 


Tuere is no epidemic more catching than excite- 
ment. The fussy manner and feverish bustle of the 
people about you, are sure, after a time, to commu- 
nicate themselves to you—the very irritation they 
create being what the physicians call a predisposing 
cause. I became an illustration in point, as the hour 
of this ball drew nigh. At first I could not but 
wonder how, in the midst of such stupendous events 
as were then taking place—in the heart of a city 
garrisoned by an enemy—with every thing that 
could wound national pride and offend national 
honour—even French levity could raise itself to 
the enjoyment of fashionable frivolity; but, by 
degrees, the continual recurrence of the subject 
familiarized my mind to it, wore off my first and 
more natural impressions, and at last I began, like 
my neighbours, not only to listen with patience, but 
even to join in the various discussions with animation 
and interest. 

No sooner had the report gained currency that 


ful ease, which he possessed in perfection, O’Grady | Lady Charlotte was in possession of blank invita- 
contrived in a few brief words to resume the ground | tions, than our hotel was beseiged by half Paris— 
he had formerly occupied in her acquaintance, throw- the unfortunate endeavouring, by every species of 
ing out as he went an occasional compliment to/ flattery, and every imaginable stratagem, to obtain 
her looks, so naturally and unaffectedly done as not | tickets; the lucky ones all anxious to find out the 
to need acknowledgment or reply, but yet with suffi- | mystery of her ladyship’s success, which at first 
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cient empressement to show interest. 

‘**T have heard since my arrival that you were inte- | 
rested about this ball, and took the opportunity to 
secure you some tickets, which, though late, some 
of your friends may care for.’’ 

He presented my mother as he then spoke with 
several blank cards of invitation, who, as she took 
them, could not conceal her astonishment, nor repress 
the look of curiosity, which she could scarcely repel 
in words, as to how he had accomplished a task 
the highest people in Paris had failed in. I saw what 
was passing in her mind, and immediately said— 





seemed almost incredible. The various surmises, 
uesses, hints, allusions, and subterfuges, which 
ollowed each other in rapid succession, as this 
motly mob of fashionables came and went, and 
went and came again, amused me considerably— 
the more so, perhaps, as the occasion called ito 
full play all my cousin Julia’s powers of flippant 
raillery and sarcasm, both of which she exercised 
without scruple, but never within range of discovery 
by any of her victims. 

Every thing gave way to the convenience of this 
splendid fete. The eight o’clock dinner was antici- 
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pated by full two hours—no other subject of con- 
versation was ever broached by the company—and at 
nine the carriages were ordered to the door, it being 
wisely calculated that if we reached our destination 
at eleven we should esteem ourselves fortunate. 

How often, as the dashing equipage whirls past 
to some scene of pleasure, where beauty, and rank, 
and riches awaited the sated votary of fashion, will 
the glare of the carriage-lamps fall upon the gloomy 
footway, where, wet and weary, some melancholy 
figure steals along with downcast head and plodding 
step—his thoughts turned ever to some accustomed 
scene of wretchedness, where want and misery, 
disease, neglect, decay, all herd together, and not 
even hope ean enter. The poor man, startled, looks 
up—the rich one, lolling back upon his easy cushion, 
casts a downward glance—their eyes meet—it is but 
a second—there is no sympathy between them—the 
course of one lies north, the other south. Thus at 
each moment did my sad heart turn away from all 
the splendour of the preparation about me, to wonder 
with myself how, even for an instant, I could forget 
my own path in life, which, opening with every 
prospect of happiness, yet now offered not a hope 
for the future. Between these two alternate states 
the hours crept on. As I sat beside Julia in the 
carriage, I couldn’t but mark that something weighed 
also on her spirits. More silent than usual, she re- 
plied, when spoken to, with effort, and more than 
once returned wrong answers to my mother, who 
talked away unceasingly of the ball and the guests. 

It was near midnight when we drove into the large 
archway of the Hotel de Rohan, where Madame de 
Roni held her court. Brilliantly lighted with lamps 
of various colours, the very equipages were made a 
part of the spectacle, as they shone in light and 
changeful hues, reflecting from gorgeous housings, 
gilded trappings, and costly liveries. A large, dark- 
coloured travelling carriage, with a single pair of 
horses, stood in the corner of the court, the only thing 
to distinguish it being two mounted light-dragoons, 
who waited beside it, and a chasseur in green and gold 
uniform, who stood at the door. This simple equi- 
page belonged to the King of Prassia. Around on 
every side were splendidly appointed carriages, 
glittering with emblazonry and gilding, from which, 
as the guests descended and entered the marble ves- 
tibule, names of European celebrity were called cut, 
and repeated from voice to voice along the lofty cor- 
ridors. Le Prince de Schwartzenberg, Count Pozzo 
di Borgo, Le Duc de Dalberg, mi Lord Cathcart, le 
Comte de Nesselrode, Monsieur Talleyrand de Peri- 
gord, with others equally noble and exalted, followed 
in rapid succession. 

Our turn came at last; and as we reached the hall 
we found O’Grady waiting for our arrival. 

“There’s no use in attempting to get forward for 
some time,” said he; “so follow me, and I’ll secure 
you a more comfortable place to wait in.” 

As he spoke, he passed through the hall, and 
whispering a few words to a servant, a door was 
opened in the wainscot, admitting us to a small and 
neatly fitted up library, where a good fire and some 
easy chairs awaited us. 

“I see your surprise,” said O’Grady, as my 
fnother looked about her with astonishment at his 

rfect acquaintance with the whole locality; “ but 

can’t explain—it’s part of my secret: meanwhile, 
Jack, I have another for your ear,”’ said he, in a low 
whisper, as he drew me aside intoacorner. “I 
have mede a very singular discovery, Jack, to-day, 





and I have a notion it may lead to more. I met, by 
accident, at the adjutant-general’s table, the brother 
of a French officer whose life I saved at Nivelle; he 
remembered my name in a moment, and we became 
sworn friends. I accepted his offer of a seat in his 
carriage to this ball, and on the way he informed me 
that he was the chief of the secret police of Paris, 
whose business it is to watch all the doings of the 
regular police and report upon them to Fouché, 
spies are in every salon and at every dinner-table in 
the capitol. I have no time at present to repeat any 
of the extraordinary stories he told me of this horri- 
ble system; but just as we entered the court-yard of 
this hotel, our carriage was jammed up in the line, 
and detained for some minutes. Guillemain sud- 
denly let down the glass, and gave a low, peculiar 
whistle, which, if I had not been paying consider- 
able attention to every thing him, might have escaped 
my notice. In about a minute after,a man with a 
hat slouched over his face, and a large cravat cover- 
ing his mouth, approached the carriage. They con- 
versed together for some time, and I could perceive 
that the new-comer spoke his French ina broken 
manner aud with a foreign accent. By a slight 
movement of the horses one of the lamps threw the 
light full upon this man’s face; I fixed my eyes 
rapidly on him, and recognised—whom, think you? 
—but you’d never guess—no other than your old 
antagonist Ulick Burke !” 

« Ulick Burke! You must have been mistaken.” 

«No, no. I knew him at once: the light rested 
on him for full five minutes, and I had time enough 
to scan every feature of his face. | could swear to 
the man now. He left us at last, and I watched 
him till he disappeared among the crowd of servants 
that filled the court-yard.”’ 

“‘¢That’s one of your people,’ said I carelessly, 
as Guillemain drew up the glass, and sat back in 
the carriage. 

«© ¢« Yes, and a thorough scoundrel he is—capable 
of any thing.’ 

© ¢He’s not French,’ said I, with the same 
indifference of manner I had feigned at first. 

«‘ Guillemain started as I spoke ; and I half feared 
I had destroyed all by venturing too much; at length 
after a short pause he replied —‘ You're right, he’s 
not French; but we have them of all nations—Poles, 
Swedes, Germans, Italians, Greeks——that fellow 
is Engiish.’ 

« ¢ Say Irish, rather,’ said I, determining to risk 
all—to know all. 

«¢You know him then!’ said Guillemain, hur- 
riedly ; ‘where did you see Fitzgerald ?’ 

“+ Fitzgerald!’ said I, repeating the name after 
him; and then affecting disappointment, added— 
‘that’s not the name.’ 

«“¢Ha! I knew you were mistaken,’ said Guil- 
lemain with animation; ‘the fellow told me he 
defies recognition; and I certainly have tried him 
often among his countrymen, and he has never been 
detected ; and yet he knows the English thoroughly 
and intimately. It was through him I first found 
out these very people we are going to.’ 

‘Here, Jack, he entered upon a long account of 
our worthy host, who, with great wealth, great pre- 
tensions, and as great vulgarity, came to Paris 
some weeks ago in that mighty flood of all sorts of 
people that flocked here since the peace. Their 
desire to be ranked among the fashionable enter- 
tainers of the day was soon reported to the minister 
of police, who, after considering how far such a 
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house might be useful, where persons of all shades| arm. A group of Cossack officers in full scarlet 
of political opinion might meet—friends of the| costume, their loose trowsers slashed with gold 
Bourbons, Jacobites, Napoleonists, the men of ’88,| embroidery, and thrust into wide boots of yellow 
and the admirers of the old regime—measures were | leather, stood in a circle round a person whom we 
accordingly taken that their invitations should go| could not yet perceive; but who, we were enabled 
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out to the first persons in Paris, and more still, 
should be accepted by them. 

‘‘While these worthy people are, therefore, dis- 
tributing their hospitalities with all the good faith 
imaginable, their hotel is nothing more nor less than 
a cabinet du police, where Fouche and his agents are 
unravelling the intrigues of Paris, or weaving fresh 
ones for their own objects.” 

“Infamous system! but how comes it, Phil, that 
they have never discovered their anomalous posi- 
tion ?” 

“ What a question, Jack! Vulgar pretension is a 
triple shield that no eye can pierce; and as you 
know the parties 

** Know them! no, I never heard of them before.”’ 

“* What, Jack! Is your memory so short-lived ? 
and yet there wasa pretty girl in the house who 
might have rested longer in your memory.” 

The announcement of Lady Charlotte and my 
cousin’s names by the servant at the foot of the 
stairs, broke up our conference; and we had only 
time to join our party, as we fell into that closely 
wedged phalanx that wound its slow length up the 
spacious staircase. O’Grady’s last words had ex- 
elted my curiosity to the highest pitch; but as he 
preceded me with my mother on his arm, I was 
unable to ask for an explanation. 

At last we reached the artechamber, from which a 
vista of salons suddenly broke upon our view; and 
although anticipating much, I had formed no concep- 
tion whatever of the splendour of the scene before 
me. More brilliant than noonday itself, the room 
was a blaze of wax lights; the ceilings of fretted 
gold and blue enamel, glittering like a gorgeous 
firmament; the walls were covered with pictures in 
costly frames of Venetian taste; but the decorations, 
magnificent and princely as they .were, were as 
nothing to that splendid crowd of jewelled dames 
and glittering nobles; of all that was distinguished 


to discover, was exercising his powers of amusement 
| for this semi-savage audience, whose wild shouts of 
laughter broke forth at every moment. We made our 
way at length through the crowd, and my eyes at last 
fell upon the figure within. I started—I rubbed my 
| eyes—I actually began to doubt my very senses, when 
| suddenly turning his joyous face, beaming with good 
| humour towards me, he held forth his hand and called 
| out, * Captain, my darling, the top of the morning 
to you. This beats Stephen’s Green, doesn’t it ?”’ 
| Mr. Paul Rooney,” said I. 

‘No, no, Monsieur de Roni, if you please,” said 
| he, again breaking out in a fit of laughing. * Lord 
|help you, man, I’ve been christened since I came 
|abroad. Let me present you to my friends.” Here 

Paul poked a tall Cossack in the ribs to attract his 
| attention, and then pointing to me, said—* This is 
| Captain Hinton; his name’s a poser ; a cross between 
| chincough and a house key. Eh, old fellow ?” 

“A tartar grin” was the reply to this very intelligi- 
| ble speech; but a bumper of champaigne made every 

thing comprehensible between them. Mr. Rooney's 

hilarity soon showed me that he had not forgotten his 
| native habits; and was steadily bent upon drinking 
glass for glass with his company, even though they 
}only came in detachments; with Bashkir chiefs, 

Pomeranian barons, Rhine graafs, as much of his 
| time in the Caucasus as the Four Courts; and was 
| as familiar with the banks of the Don as ever he had 
| been with those of the Dodder. 
| And is it really our old friend Mrs. Paul who 
| entertains this host of ezars and princes ?” 

“Is it really only that you have guessed it?” said 
| O’Grady’, as he carried me away with him through 
ithe saloon. ‘ But I see Lady Charlotte is amongst 
| her friends, and your cousin is dancing, so now let's 

make the most of ourtime. I say, Jack, your lady 
| mother scarcely supposes that her host ts the same 
| person she once called on for his bill. By Jove, what 


in beauty, in rank, in military glory, or in the great | a discovery it would he to her; and the little girl she 
contest of political life. Here were the greatest| had such a horror of is now the belle of Paris. You 
names of Kurope—the kings and princes of the | remember Louisa Bellew, don’t you? Seven thou- 
earth, the leaders of mighty armies, the generals of a| sand a year, my boy, and beauty worth double the 
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hundred battles—here was the collective greatness 
of the world—all that can influence mankind, heredi- 
tary tank, military power, stupendous intellect, 
beauty, wealth—mixing in the vast vortex of fash- 
ionable dissipation, and plunging into all the ex- 
cesses of vakigtenes pleasure. The Band of the 


imperial Guard, stationed near the staircase, were | 


playing with all the delicious softness of their 
national instrament—the Russian Hom—a favourite 
mazurke of the emperor’s as we entered; and a 
partial silence reigned among the hundred listeners. 

O’Grady conveyed my mother through the crowd 
to a seat, and, having placed my cousin beside her, 
once more came near me. 

“ Jack,” whispered he, “come alittle this way.” 
He drew aside a curtain as he spoke, and we entered 
a boudoir, where a buffet of refreshments was placed ; 
here the scene was ludicrous in the extreme, from the 
incongruous mixture of persons of so many nations 
and languages, who were chatting away and hob- 
nobbing to each other in alJl the dismembered 
phrases of every tongue of Europe; roars of laugh- 
ter, however, poured from one corner of the room, 


| money ; but there she is, and how handsome.” 

| As he spoke, a lady passed us leaning on her 
|partner’s arm, her head turned slightly over her 
‘shoulder. I caught but one glance, and as I did so, 
| the rushing torrent of blood that mounted to my 
| face made my very brain grow dizzy. I knew not 
| where I stood—I sprang forward to speak to her, 
and then became rooted to the ground. It was she, 
| indeed—beautiful as ever I had seen her: her pale 
| face wore the very look I had last seen the night | 
saved her from the flood. 

«Did you observe her companion?” said O’Grady, 
who fortunately had not noticed my confusion. “ It 
was De Vere. I knew he was here; and I suspect 
| I see his plans.” 
| «De Vere!” said I, starting. 
| Miss Bellew! Are you certain?” 

« Quite certain, I seldom mistake a face, and his 
'T can’t forget. But here’s Guillemain. I’ll join 
you in a moment.” 

So saying, O’Grady left my side, and I saw him 
| take the arm of a small man in black, who was 
| standing at the doorway. The rush of sensations 


“ De Vere with 


whither O’Grady directed his steps, still holding my | that crowded on me as I stood there alone, made 
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me forget the time, and i knew not that O’Grady | de Roni? she is very pretty, and they speak of her 

had been above half an hour away when he again | as a very suitable person,” (this phrase was a kind 

came to my side. 'of cant with my mother and her set, which ex 
“« How the plot thickens, Hinton,” said he, in a! pressed in brief that a lady was enormously rich 

low whisper. “Only think, the villain Burke has and a very desirable match for a man worth no 

actually made the hand and fortune of that lovely | thing.) “I forget the name?” 

girl the price of obtaining secret information from| ‘‘ Miss Bellew, perhaps,” said I, trembling lest 

De Vere of the proceedings of the British embassy. | any recollection of ever having heard it before 

Guillemain did not confess this to me, but he spoke | should cross her mind. 

in such a way, that with my knowledge of all| “Yes, that’s the name: somehow it seems fa 

parties, [ made out the clue.” | miliar to me. Do you know her yet? for my friend 
« Burke! but what influence has he over her?’ Lady Middleton knows every one, and will intro- 
“* None over her, but much over the Rooneys, | duce you.” 

whom independent of threats about exposing their} “Oh, I have the pleasure of being acquainted 

real condition in life, he has persuaded that | with her already,” said I, turning away to hide my 

such a marriage for their ward secures them in | confusion. 

fashionable society forever. This with Paul would! ‘‘ That’s quite proper,” said her ladyship encour- 

do nothing; but Madame de Roni, as you know, | agingly. “ But here she comes: I think you must 

sets a high price on such a treasure; besides, he is | introduce me, John.” 

in possession of some family secret about her mo-| As my mother spoke, Louisa Bellew came up, 

ther, which he uses as a means of intimidation to | leaning on a lady’s arm. A moment’s hesitation 


Paul, who would rather die than hurt Miss Bellew’s 
feelings. Now, Jack, De Vere only wants intellect 
to be as great a scoundrel as master Ulick; so we | 


on my part would have only augmented the embar 
rassment which increased at every instant; so I 
stepped forward and pronounced her name. No 
| sooner had the words “‘ Miss Bellew” escaped my 


must rescue this pe girl, come what will.” 
«« We must and we will,” said I, with a tone of | lips, than she turned round, her large full eyes were 


eagerness that made O’Grady start. | fixed upon me doubtingly for a second, and her 
“Not a moment is to be lost,” said he, after a | face grew deep scarlet, and then as suddenly pale 
brief pause. “I'll try what can be done with | again. She made an effort to speak, but could not: 
Guillemain.” | a tottering weakness seemed to creep over her frame ; 
An opening of the crowd as he spoke compelled | and as she pressed her companion’s arm closely | 
us to fall back, and as we did so, I could perceive | heard her mutter— 
that an avenue was made along the room. “Oh, pray move on!” ; 
** One of the sovereigns,” whispered O’Grady. * Lady Charlotte Hinton—Miss | Bellew,” said 
I leaned forward, and perceived two aid-de-camps the lady at her side, who had paid no attention 
in green uniform, who were retreating step by step, | Whatever to Louisa Bellew’s agitated manner. 
slowly before some persons further back. My mother smiled in her sweetest manner; 
“The Emperor of Russia,” whispered a voice while Miss Bellew’s acknowledgements were made 
near me; and the same instant I saw the tall and | with the most distant coldness. 
fine-looking figure of Alexander, his broad massive | “My son had deemed himself fortunate enough 
forehead, and frank, manly face turning from side | to be known to you,” said Lady Charlotte. 
to side, as he acknowledged the salutations of the| Miss Bellew became pale as death; her very lips 
room. On his arm he supported a lady, whose | were bloodless, as, with a voice tremulous with 
nodding plumes waved in concert with every incli- | emotion, she replied— 
nation of the Czar himself. Curious to see what| ‘We were acquainted once, madam — but 
royal personage shared thus with him the homage “4 “ 
of the assembly, I stooped to catch a glance—the | What was to be the remainder of the speech I 
lady turned—our eyes met—a slight flush coloured | know not; for as the crowd moved on she passed 
her cheek, as she quickly moved her head away— | with it, leaving me like one whose senses were for 
it was Mrs. Paul Rooney herself! yes, she whom 1 | saking him one by one. I could only hear my mo 
had once seen with an effort to subdue her pride of | ther say, ““ How very impertinent!” and then my 
station, when led in to dinner by some Irish attor- | brain became a chaos. A kind of wild reckless 
ney-general, or some going judge of assize, now | feeling, the savage longing that in moments of dark 
leaned on the arm of an emperor, and divided with | passion stirs within a man for some act of cruelty, 
him the honours of the moment. some deed of vengeance, ran through my breast. I 
While O’Grady sought out his new friend, the | had been spurned, despised, disowned by her of 








minister of police, { went in search of my mother 
and Lady Julia, whom I found surrounded by a 
knot of their own acquaintances, actively engaged 
in surmises as to the lady of the house—her rank, 
fortune, and pretensions. For some time I could 
not but feel amused at the absurd assertions of 
taany of the party, who affected to know all about 
Madame de Roni and her secret mission at Paris. 
**My dear John,” said my mother in a whisper, 
*‘ you must find out all about her. Your friend, the 
colonel, is evidently in the secret. Pray now, don’t 
forget it. But really you seem in a dream. There’s 
Beaulwitz paying Julia all the attention imagina- 
ble the entire evening, and you’ve never gone near 
her. Apropos, have you seen this ward of Madame 


whom, through many a weary month, my heart 
alone was full. I hurried away from the spot, my 
| brain on fire. I saw nothing, I heeded nothing of 
the bright looks and laughing faces that passed me ; 
scornful pity and contempt for one so low as | was 
seemed to prevail in every face I looked at. A 
strange impulse to seek out Lord Dudley de Vere 
Was uppermost in my mind; and as I turned on 
every side to find him, I felt my arm grasped 
tightly, and heard O’Grady’s voice in my ear— 

* Be calm, Jack, for heaven’s sake! Your dis 
turbed looks make every one stare at you.” 

He drew me along with him through the crowd, 
and at length reached a card-room, where, except 





the players, no one was present. 
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“Come, my dear boy, I saw what has annoyed | attentions to the emperor and the king? and look at 


you.” the hauteur of her bearing to old Blucher. But 
“You saw it!’’ said J, my eye-balls straining as | hush—what’s coming ?” 
I spoke. A kind of suppressed murmur buzzed along the 


_ “Yes, yes; and what signifies it? So very! crowded room, which subsiding into a dead silence, 
handsome a girl, and the expectation of a large| the Emperor Alexander rose, and addressing the 
fortune, must always have followers. But you | guests in a few but well chosen wards in English, 
kaow Lady Julia weil enough r informed them that he had received permission 

‘“* Lady Julia!’ repeated I, in amazement. from their amiable and captivating hostess to pro- 

“Yes. I say you know her well enough to be-| pose a toast, and he took the opportunity with un- 
lieve that Beulwitz is not exactly the person——” | qualified delight to give the health of “the Prince 

A burst of laughter at his mistake broke from me} Regent.” A perfect thunder of applause acknow- 
at the moment; but so wild and discordant was it, | ledged this piece of gracious courtesy, and a *‘ hip! 
that O’Grady misconstrued its meaning, and went} hip! hurra!”’ which astonished the foreigners, shook 
at some length to assure me that my cousin’s af-| the very roof. While the deafening shouts rose on 
fection for me was beyond my suspicion. every side, Mrs. Paul wrote a line with her pencil 

Stunned by my own overwhelming sorrow, I felt | hastily on her card, and turning round gave it to a 
no inclination to undeceive him, and let him persist | Cossack aid-de-camp of the emperor to deliver into 
in his error without even a word of reply. Mr. Rooney’s hands. Either from the excitement 

‘Rouse yourself, Jack,” said he at length.| of the moment, or his imperfect acquaintance with 
‘* This depression is unworthy of you, had you even | English, the unlucky Cossack turned towards the 
cause for grief. There’s many a heart heavier first British officer near him for an explanation, 
than your own, my boy, where the lip is smiling! who happened to be O’Grady. 
this minute.” ** What does this mean?” said he in French. 

_There was a tone of deep affliction inthe cadence} Ah!” said Phil, looking at it, “ this is intended 
of his voice as these words fell from him, and he for that gentleman at the foot of the table.  Yousee 
turned away his head as he spoke. Then rallying | him yonder—he’s laughing now. Come along, I'll 
in an instant, he added— | pilot you towards him.” 

“Do you know, our dear friend Mrs. Paul has} Suspecting that O’Grady’s politeness had some 
scarcely ventured to acknowledge me to-night? and | deeper motive than mere civility, | leaned over his 
I feel a kind of devilish spirit of vengeance working | shoulder and asked the reason of it. 
within me in consequence. To cut me!—I that} “Look here’” said he, showing me the card as he 
trained her infant mind to greatness—that actually | spoke, on which was written the following words— 
smuggled for her a contraband viceroy, and brought | “ Make the band play ‘ God save the king ;’ the em- 
him alive into her dominions! What dire ingrati- | peror wishes it.” ; 
tude! Come, what say you to champagne ?” | Come with us, Jack,” whispered O’Grady, “ we 

ry a me out —— — as he spoke, | ~ —_ a _ a ap ASS 
ind, filling his own, called out laughing— ollow em through the den yd, Ww 

“Here—I give you a toast. ‘La Vendetia!’| were still cheering with all their might, and at last 
Kh, Jack? Corsican vengeance on all who mal-| reached the end of the table, where Paul himself was 
treat us!” amusing a select party of Tartar chiefs, Prussian 

Glass after glass followed ; and I felt my brain, | colonels, Irish captains, and Hungarian nobles. 
instead of being excited, grow calmer, steadier; a| ‘Look here,” said Phil, showing me the card, 
tirm and determined resolution usurped the flitting | which in his passage down the room he had contrived 
= and wandering ee wl before. Me | to alter, by vag 94 perch arse er ee I 

ey’re moving towards the supper-room,’ | 4 passage of his own; makin y 

said O’Grady, who for some time oak hed talked | “ Bing the ‘Cruiskeen Lawn ; the emperor wishes it.” 
away, without my paying any attention to what he I had scarcely time to thrast my handkerchief to 
said. : F |my mouth, and prevent an outbreak of laughter, 
As we descended the stairs, I heard my mother’s | when I saw the Cossack officer, present the card to 
carriage announced, and could just see her and my | Paul with a deep bow. Mr. —— tour 
ae hae to it by some Austrian officers as we — pepe a te. pin mat ieepaet tt 
entered the supper-room. , . : “a 

The sasneeliek eoualh and din of the enormous ban- | better; and then directing a look to the opposite ex- 
queting-room, its crowd and heat, its gorgeous table | tremity of the table, exchanged glances with his 
equipage and splendid guests, were scarce noticed by Spouse, as if interrogating her waren a the more. 
me, as I followed O’Grady half mechanically towards | A “— sharp — or aren’ ys ap the Fs 
the end of the room. For some time I remained | tion thus tacitly asked; and Faul, clearing 
stupidly unconscious of all around ; and it was only tumbler of er — ppt oe 
after a very considerable time I descried that imme- devil a the *Uruiskeen Lawn in * 1s majesty 
diately in front of where we stood, Mrs. Paul | — cant think; but I suppose there 1s no re- 
Rooney was seated—the Emperor of Russia on | fusing. a 
her right, the King of Presid on her left hand ; | A very spirited ——— = handle — _ 
Swart: . was now heard to mix with the other convivial sounds, 

Senate, Sa, Foe ntdaceres prcasers: | and soon indeed to overtop them, as Paul, anxious to 
and many others equally distinguished, occupying | 224 800 ‘ ie 4 his th ny le of 
places along the board. Her jocund laugh and | fulfil the royal be ere a . a “hes. ~ 
merry voice indeed first attracted my attention. times, and called out, “ T°ll et the best 1 can, y 

“* By Jove, she does it admirably,” said dieser? L majesty ;” and at once struck up— 
who for full five minutes had been most critical y| AP vt 
employed scrutinizing Mrs. Paul’s manner. “ Do} « Let the farmer praise his grounds, 
you remark the tact with which she graduates her! Let the huntsman praise his hounds, 
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And talk of the deeds they have done ; 
But I more blest than they ——” 


Here Paul quavered, and at last the pent-up mirth of 
the whole room could endure no more, but burst forth 
into one continuous shout of laughter, in which 
kings, dukes, ambassadors, and field-marshals joined 
as loudly as their neighbours. To hear the song | 
was utterly impossible ; and though from Mr. Paul’s 
expanded cheeks and violent gesticulation it was | 
in full chant, nothing could be heard save the scream | 
of laughing which shook the building—an emotion | 
certainly not the less difficult to repress as Mrs. Paul, 
shaking her hand at him with passionate energy, 
ealled out— | 

“Oh, the baste!—he thinks he’s on circuit this 
minnit !” 

As for myself, half-choking, and with sore sides, I 
never recovered till I reached the street, when 
O’Grady dragged me along, saying as he did so— 

“ We must reach home at once. Nothing but a 
strong ali/i will save my character for this in the 
morning.” 


| 
| 


CHAPTER LIX.—* rrescati.” 


I was not sorry when I heard the following morn- : 
ing that my mother would not appear before dinner- 
hour. I dreaded the chance of any allusion to Miss | 
Bellew’s name requiring explanation on my part; | 
and the more so, as I myself was utterly lost in con- | 
jectures as to the reason of her singular reception | 
of me. 

Julia, too appeared more out of spirits than usual. 
She pleaded fatigue; but I could see that something | 
lay heavily on hermind. She conversed with evident | 
effort, and seemed to have a difficulty in recalling her | 
faculties to the ordinary topics of theday. A thought | 
struck me that perhaps De Vere’s conduct might 
have given cause for her depression ; and gradually I | 
drew the conversation to the mention of his name, | 
when I soon became undeceived on this point. 

She told me with perfect unconcern how my father 
had tracked out the whole line of his duplicity and 
calumny regarding me, and had followed the matter 
up by a representation to the duke at the head of the 
army, who immediately commanded his retirement 
from the the Guards. Liter on, his family influence 
had obtained his appointment as attaché to the em- | 
bassy at Paris; but since their first rupture he had 
discontinued his visits, and now had ceased to be ac- | 
knowledged by them when they met. 

My cousin’s melancholy not being then attributa- 
ble to any thing connected with De Vere, I set my- 
self to work to ascertain whence it proceeded ; and | 
suddenly the thought struck me that perhaps my | 
mother’s surmise might have some foundation, and | 
that Julia, feeling an affection for me, might have | 
been hurt at my evident want of attention towards her | 
sin@® we met. 

I have already begged of my reader to separate | 
such suspicions from the coxcombry of the lady- | 
killer, who deems every girl he meets his victim. 

‘If Idid for a moment imagine that my cousin liked | 
me I did so with a stronger sense of my own un- | 


| tions. 
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the weaknesses of the boy, was little likely to forget 
them in reflecting over the failures of the man; and 
thus if she did care for me, I weil knew that her 
affection must be checkered by too many doubts and 
uncertainties to give it that character of abiding love 
which alone could bring happiness. 

I perceived clearly enough that she disliked 
O’Grady. Was it, then, that being interested for 
me, she was grieved at my great intimacy with one 
she herself did not admire, and who evidently 
treated her with marked coldness and reserve ? 

Harassed with these suspicions, and annoyed that 


| those I had hoped to see regard each other as friends 


avoided every opportunity of intimacy, I strolled 
forth to walk alone, my mind brooding over dark and 
disagreeable images, and my brain full of plans all 
based upon disappointed hopes and blighted expecta- 
To my mother’s invitation to dinner for thas 
day O’Grady had returned an apology—he was en- 
gaged to his friend M. Guillemain, with whom he 
was also to pass the morning; so that 1 was abso- 
lutely without a eompanion. 

When first I issued from the Place Véndome, I 
resolved at all hazards to wait on the Rooneys, and 
at once see Miss Bellew, and seek an explanation, if 
possible, for her manner towards me. As I hastened 
on towards the Chaussée, however, I began to reflect 
on the impropriety of such a course, after the evident 
refusal she had given to any renewal of acquaintance. 
**I did know Mr. Hinton,” were the words she used 
—words which considering all that had passed 
between us, never could have been spoken lightly or 
without reason. A hundred vague conjeetures as to 
the different ways in which my character and motives 
might have been slandered to her occupied me as I 
sauntered along. De Vere and Burke were both my 
enemies, and I had little doubt that with them origi- 
nated the calumny from which I now was suffering ; 
and as I turned over in my thoughts all the former 
passages of our hatred, I felt how gladly they would 
embrace the opportunity of wounding me where the 
injury would prove the keenest. 

Without knowing it I had actually reached the 
street where the Rooney’s lived, and was within a 
few paces of their house. Strange enough, the 
same scene I had so often smiled at before their 
house in Dublin was now enacting here: the great 
difference being, that instead of lounging subs of 
marching regiments, the swaggering cornets of 
dragoons, the over-dressed and under-bred crowds of 
would-be fashionables who then congregated before 
the windows or curveted beneath the baleony—were 


|now the generals of every foreign service, field- 


marshals glittering with orders, powdered diplomates, 
cordoned political writers, savans from every country 
in Europe, and idlers whose bon mots and smart 
sayings were the delight of every dinner-table in the 
capita] ;—all happy to have some neutral ground 
where the, outposts of politics might be surveyed 
without compromise or danger, and where, amid the 
excellencies of the table and the pleasures of society, 
intrigues could be fathomed or invented, under the 
auspices of that excellent attorney’s wife, who 
deemed herself meanwhile the great attraction of her 
courtly visitors and titled guests. 

As I drew near the house, I scarcely ventured to 





worthiness to merit her love, than if I myself had | look towards the balcony in which a number of well- 
sought her affection. I had felt her superiority to | dressed persons were now standing chatting together. 
myself too early in life, to outlive the memory of it | One voice I soon recognised, and its every accent cut 
as we grow older. The former feeling of dread | my very heart asI listened. It was Lord Dudley 
which I entertained of Julia’s sarcasm still lived | de Vere, talking in his usual tone of loud assump- 
within me; and I felt keenly, that she who knew! tion. I could hear the same vacant laugh which had 
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so often offended me; and I actually dreaded lest | lights, peering with eagerness, and tremulous from 
some chance allusion to myself might reach me | age and excitement as the cards fell from the banker’s 
where I stood. ‘There must be something intensely | hands, his blanched lips muttering each word after 
powerful in the influence of the human voice, when the croupier, and his wasted cheek quivering as the 
its very cadence alone can elevate rapture or sting to | chances =e against him. Here was a bold and 
madness. Who has not felt the ecstasy of some one | manly face, flushed and heated, whose bloodshot eye 
brief word from “lips beloved,” after long years of | ranged quickly over the board, while every now and 
absence ? and who has not experienced the tumultu- | then some effort to seem calm and smile, would cross 
ous conflict of angry passions that rise unbidden at| the features, and in its working show the dreadful 
the mere sound of speaking from those we like not? | struggle that was maintained within. And then 
My heart burned within me as I thought of her who | again a beautiful girl, her dark eye dilated almost to 
doubtless was then among that gay throng, and for|a look of wild insanity, her lips parted, her cheek 
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whose amusement those powers of his lordship’s wit | marked with patches of white and red, and her fair 


were in all likelihood called forth; and I turned away | 
in anger and in sorrow. 

As the day wore on, I could not face towards home. | 
1 felt I dare not meet the searching questions my | 
mother was certain to ask me; nor could I endure the 
thought of mixing with a crowd of strangers, when 
my own spirits were hourly sinking. I dined alone 
at a small café in the Palais Royal, and sat moodily 
over my wine till past eleven o'clock. The stillness 
of the room startled me at length, and I looked up 
and found the tables deserted; a sleepy waiter 
Jounged lazily on a bench, and the untrimmed candles 
and disordered look of every thing indicated that no 
other guests were then expected. 

‘*Where have they gone to?” said I, curious 
to know what so suddenly had taken the crowd 
away. 

‘To Frescati, monsieur.” said the waiter; “the 
salon is filling fast by this time.” 

A strange feeling of dislike to being alone, had 
taken hold on me; and having inquired the way to 
the Rue Richelieu from the servant, Lissued forth. 

What a contrast to the dark and gloomy streets of 
Paris, with their irregular pavement, was the bril- 
liantly-lighted vestibule, with its marble pillars and 
spacious stair rising gracefully beyond it, which met 
my eye as [ entered Frescati’s. Following in the 
crowd of persons who pressed their way along, I 
reached a large ante-chamber, where several servants 
in rich liveries received the hats and canes of the 
visitors who thronged eager}y forward, their merry 
voices and gay laughter resounding through the 
arched roof. 

As the wide doors were thrown noiselessly, I was 
quite unprepared for the splendour of the scene. 
Here were not only officers of rank in all the gala of 
their brilliant uniform, and civilians in full dress 
shining in stars and decorations, but ladies also with 
that perfection of toilette only known to Parisian 
women, their graceful figures scattered through the 
groups, or promenading slowly up and down, con- 
versing in a low tone; while servants passed to and 
fro with champagne and fruit ices on massive silver 
salvers, their noiseless gesture and quiet demeanour 
in perfect keeping with the hushed and tranquil look 
of all around. As I drew closer to the table, I could 
mark that the stillness was even more remarkable : 
not a voice was heard but that of the croupier of the 
table, as with ceaseless monotony he repeated— 
‘* Failes le jeu, messieurs !—Le jeu est fait. Noire 
perd—et couleur gagne. Rouge perd—et le cou- 
leur ; the rattle of the rake and the chink of the 
gold followed, a low muttered “ Sacre!” being the | 
only sound that mingled with them. But I could | 
mark that, although the etiquette of ruin demanded | 
thic unbroken silence, passion worked in every | 
feature there. 

On the one side was an old man, his filmy eyes | 
shaded by his hand from the strong glare of wax | 








hands clenched, while her bosom heaved and fell as 
though some pent-up agony was eating within her 
very heart. 

At the end of the table was a vacant chair, beside 
which an officer in a Prussian uniform was standing, 
while before him was a small brass-clasped box. 
Curious to know what this meant, I turned to see to 
which of those about me I might venture to address a 
question, when suddenly my curiosity became satis- 
fied without inquiry. A loud voice talking German 
with a rough accent—the heavy tramp of a cavalry 
boot, clanking with large spurs, announced the ap- 
proach of some one, who cared little for the conven- 
tional silence of the rooms ; and as the crowd opened, 
I saw an old man in blue uniform, covered with stars, 
elbow nis way towards the chair; his eyebrows of 
shaggy gray almost concealed his eyes as effectually 
as his heavy moustache hismouth. He walked lame, 
and leaned ona stick, which, as he took his place 
in the chair, he placed unceremoniously on the table 
before him. The box, which, was opened the mo- 
ment he sat down, he now drew towards him, 
and plunging his hand into it, drew forth a hand- 
ful of “Napoleons,” which without waiting to 
count, he threw on the table, uttering, in a thick, 
guttural voice, the one word “rouge.” The im- 
passive coldness of the croupier, as he pronounced 
his habitual exordium, seemed to move the old man’s 
impatience, as he rattled his fingers hurriedly among 
the gold, and muttered some broken words of Ger- 
man between his teeth. The emormous sum he 
betted drew every eye towards his part of the table, 
of all which he seemed totally regardless, as he 
raked in his winnings, or frowned with a heavy 
lowering look as often as fortune turned against him. 
Marshal Blucher—for it was he—was an impassioned 
gambler, and needed not the excitement of the cham- 
pagne, which he drank eagerly from time to time to 
stimulate his passion for play. 

As I turned from the rouge et noir table, I remarked 
that every now and then some person left the roqm 
by a small door, which, concealed by a mirror, had 
escaped my attention when I entered. On inquiry, I 
found that this passage led to a secret part of the es- 
tablishment, which only a certain set of players fre- 
quented, and where the tables were kept open during 
the entire day andnight. Curious to see the interior 
of this den of greater iniquity, I presented myself at 
it, and on opening found myself in a narrow corridor, 
where a servant demanded my billet. Having in- 
formed him that I was merely there from motives of 
curiosity, I offered him a Napoleon, which speedily 
satisfied his scruples. He conducted me to the end 
of the gallery, where, touching a spring, the door 
opened, and I found myself in a room considerably 
smaller than the salon, and, with the exception of 
being less brilliantly lighted, equally splendid in its 
decorations. Around on all sides were small parti- 
tions, like the cells in a London coffee-house, where 
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tables were provided for parties to sup at. These 
were now unoccupied, the greater attraction of high 
play having drawn every one around the table, where 
the same monotonous sounds of the croupier’s voice, 
the same patter of the cards, and the same clinking 
of the gold, continued unceasingly. The silence of 
the salon was as nothing to the stillness that reigned 
here. Nota voice save the banker’s was ever heard 
—each better placed his money on the red or black 
square of the table without speaking—and the mas- 
sive rouleaus were passed backwards and forwards 
with no other sound save the noise of the rake. I} 
emarked, too, that the stakes seemed far heavier; 
crumpled rolls of billets de banque were often thrown 
down; and, from the muffled murmur of the banker, 
I could hear such sums as ** seven thousand,” “ ten 
thousand francs,” called out. 

It was some time before I could approach near | 
enough to see the play; at last I edged my way to} 
the front, and obtained a place behind the croupier’s | 
chair, where a good view of the table was presented | 
to me. The different nations, with their different 
costumes, tongues, and expressions, so strangely con- 
gregated, were a study that might have amused ae 
for a long time, had nota chance word of English spo- 
ken close by me drawn off my attention. Immedi- | 
ately in front, but with their backs toward me, sat 
two persons, who seemed, as was often the habit, to | 
play in concert. A large heap of gold and notes lay 
before them, and, several cards, marked with pin 
holes to chronicle the run of the game, were scattered 
about. Unable to see their faces, I was struck by 
one singular but decisive mark of their difference in 
condition and rank :—the hands of one were fair and 
delicate almost as a woman’s—the blue veins cireled 
clearly through them, and rings of great price aud 
brillianey glittered on the fingers ; those of the other 
were coarse, brown-stained, and ill cared for; the 
sinewy fingers and strong bony knuckles denoting 
one accustomed to laborious exertions. It was 
strange that two persons, evidently so wide apart in 
their walks in life should be thus associated; and 
feeling a greater interest, from the chance phrase of 
English one of them had dropped, 1 watched them 
closely. By degrees I could mark that their differ- 
ence in dress was no less conspicuous ; for although 
the more humble was well, even fashionably attired, 
he had not the same distinctive marks which charac- 
terized his companion as a person of class and condi- 
tion. While | looked, the pile of gold before them | 
had gradually melted down to some few pieces; ané 
as they bent down their heads over the cards, and con- 
certed as to their play, it was clear that by their less 
frequent ventures they were becoming more cautious, 

* No, no,’’ said he who seemed the superior, * I’il 
not risk it.” 

“T say yes, yes,’ muttered the other, in a deeper 
voice; “the rouge can’t go on for ever: it has 
passed eleven times.” 

“I know,” said the former bitterly ; ‘*and I have 
lost seventeen thousand francs.” 

** You have lost!”’ retorted the other savagely, but 
in the same low tone; “why not we? Am I for 
nothing in all this ?” 

** Come, come, Ulick, don’t be in a passion.” 

The name and the tone of the speaker startled me; 
I leaned forward ; my very head reeled as I looked. 
It was Lord Dudley de Vere and Ulick Burke. The! 
rush of passionate excitement that ran through me for 
a minute or two, to be thus thrown beside the two 
only enemies I had ever had, unnerved me so far that 
I could not collect myself. ‘To call them forth at 
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once, and charge them with their baseness towards 
me, was my first rapid thought; to dare them openly, 
and denounce them before that crowded assembly ; 
but from this wild thrill of anger 1 was soon turned, 
as Burke’s voice, elevated to a tone of passion, called 
out— 

“Hold! I am going to bet!” 

The banker stopped—the cards still rested in his 
hands. 

“I say, sir, I will do it,” said Burke, turning to De 
Vere, whose cheek was now pale as death, and whose 
disordered and haggard air was increased by his having 
torn off his cravat and opened the collar of his shirt. 
“* Tsay I will—do you gainsay me?” continued he, 
laying on the words an accent of such contemptuous 
insolence that even De Vere’s eye fired atit. “ Vingt 
mille francs, noir,” said Burke, placing his last 
billet on the table; and the words were scarce spoken, 
when the banker cried out— 

“ Noir perd et passe.” 

A horrible curse broke from Burke as he fixed his 
staring eyeballs on the outspread cards, and counted 
over the numbers to. himself. 

* You see, Burke,” said De Vere. 

“Don’t speak to me now, d n you,” said the 
other, with clenched teeth. 

De Vere pushed back his chair, and rising, moved 
through the crowd towards an open window. Burke 
sat with his head buried between his hands for some 
seconds, and then ‘starting up at the banker’s call, 
cried out—“ Diz mille, notr !”’ 

A kind of half-suppressed laugh ran round the 
table, at seeing that he had no funds, while he still 
offered to bet. He threw his eyes upon the board ; 
and then as quickly turned them on the players. One 
by one his dark look was bent on them, as if to 
search out some victim for his hate; but all were 
hushed. Many as reckless as himself were there— 
many as utterly ruined—but not one so lost to hope. 

** Who laughed ?”’ said he in French, while the 
thick veins of his forehead stood out like cordage; 
and then, as none answered to his challenge, he rose 
slowly, still scowling with the malignity of a demon. 

“ May I have your seat, monsieur?” said a dapper 
little Frenchman, with a smile and a bow, as Burke 
moved away. 

“Yes, take it,” said he, as lifting the strong chair 
with one hand he dashed it upon the floor, smashing 
it to pieces with a crash that shook the room. 

The crowd which made way for him to pass out, 
as speedi!y closed again around the table, where the 
work of ruin still went forward ; not a passing glance 
was turned from the board to look after the beggared 
gambler. 

The horrible indifference the players had shown to 
the sufferings of this wretched man so thoroughly 
disgusted me, that I could no longer bear even to look” 
on the game; the passion of play had shown itself 
to me now in all its most repulsive forms, and I 
turned with abhorrence from the table. 

My mind, agitated by a number of emotions, and 
my heart now swelling with triumphant vengeance, 
now filled with pity for the sake of him who had 
ruined my fortunes forever, I sat in one of the small 
boxes I have mentioned; which, dimly lighted, had 
not yet been sought by any of the players to sup in. 
A closely drawn curtain separated the little place I 
occupied from the adjoining one, where from time to 
time I heard the clink of glasses, and the noise of 
champagne corks. At first 1 supposed that some 
other solitary individual had established himself there 
to enjoy his winnings, or brood over his losses ; when 
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at last I could hear the low muttering of voices, | secret police; devilish green I may be, but not so 
which ere long I recognised as belonging to Burke | green as that, Master Burke.” 
and De Vere. “Guillemain will give us forty thousand francs. 
Burke, who evidently from his tone and manner | Forty thousand! with half that and your luck, De 
possessed the mastery over his companion, nolonger | Vere, we'll break every banque in Paris. I know 
employed the insulting accents I had witnessed at | you don’t wish to marry Louisa.” 
the table; on the contrary, he condescended to flatter} ‘* No; hang it, that’s always the wind up. Keep 
—affected to he delighted with De Vere’s wit and | that for the last throw—eh! ‘T'here’s heavy play 
sharpness; and more than once insinuated, that with | there—see how silent they are.” 
such an associate he cared little what tricks fortune; ‘Ay; and with forty thousand francs we might 
played them; or to use his own phrase, “they were | join them,” said Burke, as if musing; “and so safely 
sure to come round.” it may be done.” 
De Vere’s voice, which I could only hear at rare} ‘1 say, no!” replied De Vere, resolutely. 
intervals, told that he had drank deeply ; and that be-} “* What do you fear? is it me?” 
tween wine and his losses, a kind of reckless despe-| “No, not you; I believe you are true enough— 
ration had seized him, which gave to his manner and | your own neck will be in the rope, too; so you'll say 
words a semblance of boldness which his real charac-| nothing ; but I won’t do it—pass the champagne— 
ter lacked completely. there’s something so devilish blackguard in stealing 
When I knew that Burke and De Vere were the | a man’s papers.” 
persons near me, I rose to leave the spot. The fear; Burke started, as if the tones of his companion’s 
of playing the eaves-dropper forbade my remaining; | voice had stung him like an adder. 
but as I stood up, the mention of my own name, ut-| ‘ Have you thought over your present condition ?” 
tered in a tone of vengeance by Burke, startled me, | said Burke, firmly; “* You have not a guinea left; 
and I listened. your debts in Paris, alone, to my knowledge, are 
** Yes,” said he, striking his hand upon the table, | above forty thousand francs.” 
and confirming his assertion with a horrible oath.| “I’ll never paya livre of them—damned swindlers 
“Yes; for him and through him my uncle left me a| and Jew money-lenders,”’ was the cool reply. 
beggar. Butalready I have had my revenge; though| ‘Might not some scrupulous moralist hint there 
it shan’t end there.” was something blackguard in that?” said Burke, 
** You don’t mean to have him out again: confound | with slow and distinct articulation. 
him, he’s a devilish good shot—winged you already.| ‘ What!” replied De Vere; ** do you come here to 











Eh?” tutor me—a low-bred horse-jockey—a spy? take off 
Burke, unmindful of the interruption, conti-| your hands, sir, or I'll aiarm the room; let loose my 
nued— collar.” 


‘It was I that told my uncle how this fellow was ** Come, come, my lord, we’re both in fault,’’ said 
the nephew of the man that seduced his own wife. | Burke, smothering his passion with a terrible effort ; 
I worked upon the old man so, that he left house and | “ we, of all men, must not quarrel. Play is to us the 
home, and wandered through the country till mental | air we breathe, the light we live in. Give me your 
irritation, acting on a broken frame, became fever, and | hand.” 
then death?” “« Allow me to draw on my glove first,” said De 

**Died—eh? glorious nephew you are, by Jove. | Vere, in a tone of incomparable insolence. 

What next ?” «« Champagne here,”’ said Burke, to the waiter as 

«T’ll tell you: I forged a letter in his handwriting | he passed, and for some minutes neither spoke. 
to Louisa, written as if on his death-bed, command-| The clock chimed a quarter to two, and Burke 
ing as his last prayer that she should never see Hin- | started to his feet. 
ton again ; or if by any accident they should meet, that} “I must be going,” said he hastily; “I should 
she should not recognise him nor know him.” have been at the Porte St. Martin by half-past one.” 

“ Devilish clever, that; egad, a better martingale “Salute the Jacobite Club, de ma part,” said 
than that you invented a while ago. I say, pass the | De Vere, with an insulting laugh, “and tell them 
wine—red fourteen times—wasn’t it fourteen !—and | tocut every body’s throat in Paris, save old Lafitte’s ; 
if it had not been for your cursed obstinacy, I’d have | he has promised to do a bill for me in the <p 4 
backed the red. See, fifty Naps.—one handred—j{ ‘You'll not need his kindness so soon,” replied 
four—eight—sixteen—thirty-four—or six—which is | Burke, “ if you are willing to take my advice—forty 
it ’—oh, confounded stupidity !’’ thousand franes——” 

** Come, come, Dudley, better luck another time. * Would he make it sixty, think you ?” 

Louisa’s eyes must have been too kindly bent upon| “Sixty !”’ said Burke, with animation; “I’m not 
you, or you'd have been more fortunate.” sure, but shall I say for sixty — do it?” 

“Eh? you think she likes met—capital cham-| ‘No, I don’t mean that; I was only anxious to 
pagne that—I always thought she did from the first. | know if these confounded rigmaroles I have to copy 
That’s what I call walking inside of Hinton. How| sometimes could possibly interest any one to that 
he’ll look—ha! ha! ha!’ amount.” 

“Yes, how he’ll look,” echoed Burke, endeavour-| Burke tried to laugh, but the hollow chuckle 
ing to join the laugh. ‘ But now one thing is yet | sounded like the gulping of a smothering man. 
wanting.” *“* Laugh out,” said De Vere, whose voice became 

** You mean those despatches,” replied De Vere,| more and more indistinct, as his courage became 
suddenly; ‘ you always come back to that. Well, | stronger; “ that muttering is so devilish like a spy 
once for all, I say, no!” —a rascally, low-bred aa 

“Just hear me, Dudley; nothing is easier—no-| A heavy blow—a half-uttered cry followed, and 
thing incurs less risk.” De Vere fell with a crash to the floor, his face and 

“Less risk! what do you mean? No risk for me| temples bathed with blood; while Burke, springing 
to steal the papers of the embassy, and give them to | to the door, darted down stairs, and gained the street 
you to hand over to that scoundrel at the head of the | before parsuit was thought of. A few of the less 
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interested about the table assisted me to raise the | 


fallen man, from whose nose and mouth the blood 


“« By-the-by, it’s rather awkward my being here j 


| you know your people have cut me: don’t you think 
flowed in torrents. He was perfectly senseless, and | 


I might get a cab to bring me over to the Rue 


evinced scarcely a sign of life, as we carried him | D’Alger?” 


down stairs, and placed him in a carriage. 

+‘ Where to ?”’ said the coachman, as I stood beside 
the door. 

I hesitated for a second, and then said, * No. 4, 
Place Véndome.”” 





CHAPTER LX.—piscwosures. 


l wave more than once heard physicians remark 
the singular immunity a fool’s scull seems to possess 
from the evil effects of injury, as if nature when de- 
nying a governing faculty, had, in kind compensation, 
imparted a triple thickness to the head thus exposed. 
It is well known how among the educated and 
thinking classes, many maladies are fatal, which are 
comparatively innoxuous among those whose hands 
alone are called on to labour. A very ingenious 
theory might be spun from this fact, to the manifest 





self-gratulation of fox-hunters, sailors, gentlemen 
who assault the new police, tithe proctors, and others ; | 
for the present I have no further use for the remark, | 
than as it bore upon the head-piece of Lord Dudley 
de Vere, whose admirable developments had received 
little or no damage from the rude assault of his com- 
panion. When he awoke the next morning, he was 
only aware that something unusual had occurred ; 
and gradually by “ trying back” in his sensations, 
ke remembered every particle that took place—had 
the clearest recollection of the “run upon red”— 
knew the number of bottles of champagne he had 
partaken of, and was only puzzled by one thing— 
what could possibly have suggested the courage with 
which he confronted Burke, and the hardihood that 
led him to insult him. 

As to any awkwardness at being brought home to 
the house of the person he had himself so ill-treated, 
he never felt any thing approaching to it; the extent 
of his reasoning on this point only went to his satis- 
faction, that ** some one”’ took care of him, and that 
he was not left to lie on the floor of the “ salon.” 

This admirable philosophy of his served in a great | 
measure to relieve me from the constraint 1 felt in| 
presenting myself before him, and soon put me per- 
fectly at my ease in our interview. After learning 
that, except some head-aching sensations, the only 
inconvenience he experienced was an inconquerable 
thirst, | touched slightly on the cause of his misfor- 





tune, when, what was my astonishment to discern 


There was something which touched me in the 
simplicity of this remark, and I proceeded to assure 
him that any former impressions of my friends would 
not be remembered against him at that moment. 

“Oh! that I’m sure of. No one ever thinks it 
worth while to bear malice against a poor devil like 
me; butif I’d have backed the red P 

* Colonel O’Grady is in the drawing room,”’ said 
a servant in a low voice to me at this instant; and 
leaving Lord Dudley to speculate on the contingen- 
cies of his having “ backed the red,” 1 joined my 
friend, whom I had not seen on the previous day. 

We were alone, and in ten minutes I explained to 
him the entire discovery I had fallen upon, concealing 
only my affection for Louisa Bellew, which I could 
not bring myself even to allude to. 

“J see,” said Phil, when I concluded—“I see 
you are half disposed to forgive De Vere all his ras- 
cality. Now, what a different estimate we take of 
men; perhaps—I can’t say—it is because I’m an 
Irishman—but I lean to the bold-faced villain Burke ; 
the miserable, contemptible weakness of the one is 
far more intolerable to me than the ruffian effrontery 
of the other. Don’t forget the lesson I gave you 
many a year ago: a fool is always a blackguard. 
Now, if that fellow could see his companion this 
minute, there is not a circumstance he has noticed 
here that he would not retail, if it bore to your disad- 
vantage. Untouched by your kindness to him, he 
would sell you, ay, to the very man you saved him 
from. But after all, what have we todo with him? 
Our first point is to rescue this poor girl’s name 
from being ever mixed with his ; any thing further is 
of course out of the question. ‘The Rooneys are going 
back—I saw Paul this morning—‘the Cruiskeen 
Lawn’ has been their rain—all the Irish officers who 
had taken Madame de Roni for an illustrious stranger 
have found out the true scent; and so many distin- 
guished persons are involved in the ridicule of their 
partiés, that the old chef de police, my friend, has sent 
them a private order to leave Paris in a week. Pau! 
is in raptures at it—he has spent eighteen thousand 
in two months—detests the place—is dying to be 
back in Dublin—and swears that except one Cossack 
officer he hasn’t met a pleasant fellow since he came 
abroad.” 

“* And Mrs. Paul?” 

“Oh! the old story. I put Guillemain up to it, 
and he has hinted that the Empress of Russia has 
heard of the Czar’s attentions—that there’s the devil 








that he not only did not entertain a particle of ill-will | to pay in St. Petersburgh—and that if she doesn’t 
towards the man who had so brutally ill-treated him, | manage to steal out of Paris slyly, some confounded 
but actually grew warm in his panegyric of Burke’s | boyard or other will slip a sack over her head and carry 
eonsummate skill and address at play—such qualities | her off to Tobolsk. Elizabeth and the Exiles has 
in his estimation being well worthy to coverany small | formed part of her reading, and Madame de Roni will 
blemishes of villany his character might suffer under. | dream every night of the knout till she reaches her 
“I say, don’t you think Burke a devilish sharp| dear native land. But now to business. I, too, 
fellow t he’s up to every thing, and so cool—so con- | have made my discoveries since we met. De Vere’s 
foundedly cool; not last night though: no, by Jove! | high play has been a matter of surprise to all who 
he lost temper completely. I shal] be marked with | know him. I have found out his secret—he plays 
that knock, eh? Damn me, it was too bad; he must| with forged billets de banque.” 
apologize for it. You know he was drunk, and| ‘And has the wretched fellow gone so far as 
somehow he was all wrong the whole evening; he | this !”’ 
wouldn’t let me back the ‘rouge,’ and such a run| ‘“ He doesn’t know it—he believes that the money 





—you saw that, I suppose.” 

I assented with a nod, for I still hesitated how far 
T should communicate to him my knowledge of 
Burke’s villany towards myself. 





is the proceeds of bills he has given to Burke, who 
effects to get them discounted. See here—here are 
a handful of their notes—Guillemain knows all, 
and retains the secret as a hold over Burke, whose 
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honesty to himself he already suspects. If he catch 
him trippin ~ 

“ Then 

“Why, then, the galleys for life. Such is the 
system—a villain with them is worthless if his life 
isn’t at their disposal—Satan’s bond completely—all, 
all. But show me De Vere’s room, and leave. me 
alone with him for half anhour. Let us then meet 
at my hotel, and concert future measures.” 

Having left O’Grady with De Vere, I walked out 
upon the boulevards, my head full of the extraordi- 
nary facts so suddenly thronging one upon the other. 
A dash of hope, that for many a day had not visited 
me, was now mingled through all my meditations, 
and | began to think that there was yet a chance of 
happiness for me. 

I had not gone many paces when an arm was 
thrust into mine, and a hearty chuckling laugh at the 
surprise rang in my ear. I turned—it was Mr. 
Paul Rooney, taking his morning’s promenade of 
Paris, and now on his way home with an enormous 
bouquet for Madame, which she had taught him to 
present to her each day on her appearing in the draw- 
ing-room. 

‘*Ah! captain, the very man I wanted. We 
haven't had a momer:.* to ourselves since your ar- 
rival. You must come and take a bit of dinner with 
us to-day—thank heaven we’ve no company. I 
have a leg of pork, smuggled into the house as if it 
was a bale of goods from Alexandria. Nobody 
knows of it but myself and Tim.” 

‘‘Tim! why, have you brought Tim to Paris t” 

‘Hush !”’ said he in a low cautious voice; “I'd 
be ruined entirely if madame was to find him out. 
Tim is dressed like a Tartar, and stands in the hall; 
and Mrs. Rooney believes that he never heard of a 
civil bill in his life. But here we are.” 

So saying, he opened a small wicket with a latch 
key, and led me into a Jarge and well-trimmed garden, 
across which we walked at a rapid pace ; Paul specu- 
lating from the closed shutters of his wife’s room 
that he needed not have hurried home so fast. 

“ She’s not down yet—one o’clock as I’m a sinner. 
Come along and sit down in the library; I'll join 
you presently.” 

Scarcely had Paul left the room, when I began to 
think over the awkwardness of my position should I 
meet Miss Bellew; what course to follow under the 
circumstances I knew not; when just at the moment 
the door opened, and she entered. Not perceiving 
me, as I stood in a deep window recess, she drew a 
chair to the fire and sat down. I hardly ventured to 
breathe—lI felt like one who had no right to obtrude 
himself there, and become, as it were, a spy upon 
her. A long drawn breath burst from me; she 
started up; I moved slightly forward, and stood be- 
fore her. She leaned her hand upon the arm of the 
chair for support, her cheek grew deadly pale; and a 
tremulous quiver shook her lip. 

‘*Mr. Hinton,’ she began; and then, as if the 
very sound of her voice had terrified her, she paused. 
“‘Mr. Hinton,” resumed she, “I am sure—nay, I 
know—if you were aware of the reasons of my con- 
duct towards you, you would not only acquit me’ of 
all blame, but spare me the pain of our ever meeting.”’ 

“I know then—I do know then,” said I passic,n- 
ately; “I have been slandered.” 

‘No, you do not, cannot know what I mean,” in- 
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| Single tear rolled from her eyelid, and trickled along 
| her cheek. 

| * Yes, yes, Louisa, 1 do know it—I know all; a 
| chance has told me how your dear father's name has 
| been used to banish me for ever from your sight— 
| how a forgery of his hand-writing 7 

“What! who could have told you what my father’s 

last note contained ?”’ 

‘‘He who wrote it confessed it in my hearing— 
| Ulick Burke: nay, I can even repeat the words 
” But as I spoke, a violent trembling seized 
| her, her lips became bloodless, she tottered, and sank 
}upon the chair. I had only time to spring forward 
|} and catch her in my arms, and her head fell heavily 
| back, and dropped on my shoulder. 

I cannot, if 1 would, repeat the words which, in all 
| the warm eloquence of affection I spoke. I could 
| mark by her heightened colour that the life’s blood 
again coursed freely in her veins; and could see that 
she heard me. I told her how through every hard- 
ship and suffering, in all the sorrow of disappointed 
ambition, in the long hours of captivity, my heart 
had ever turned to her: and then, when we did meet, 
| to see her changed ! 

** But you do not blame—you cannot blame me, if 
| I believed—”’ 

| **No, if you tell me now that but for this false- 
hood you have not altered—that your heart is still as 
much my own as I once thought it.” 

A faint smile played on her lips as her eyes were 
; turned upon me; while her voice muttered — 

«* And do you still love me ?”’ 

I pressed her hand to my lips in rapture, when 
suddenly the door opened, and Paul Rooney rush- 
ed in. 

‘«‘ Another candidate for the leg of Eh? 
| what's this ?”? said he, as I rose and advanced to 
meet him. While Louisa, blushing deeply, buried 
| her head in her hand; and then starting up, left the 
room. 

“Captain, captain,” said Paul gravely, “ what 
does this mean? Do you suppose that because there 
is some difference in our rank in life, that you are 
privileged to insult one who is under my proteetion ? 
Is it because you.are the guardsman, and [| the attor- 
ney, that you have dared to take a liberty here, which 
in your own walk you couldn’t venture on ?” 

“ My dear Mr. Rooney, you mistake me sadly.” 

“Tf I do not mistake you, I’ll puta hole in your 
body, as sure as my bame’s Paul,” was the quick 
reply. 

** You do, then, and wrong me to boot. I have 
been long and ardently attached to Miss Bellew. 
| From the hour I met her at your house, I loved her. 
It is the first time we have met since our long 
separation; | determined it should not be lost. I've 
asked her to be my wife.” 

“You ‘nave! And what does she say *” 

“‘ She has consented.” 

“ P.am-ti-iddity. iddity,” said Paul, snapping his 
fingers, and capering about the room like a man de- 
'taaged. “Give me your hand, my buck. I'd 
| rather draw the settlements, so help me, than I’d see 

the warrant to make me master of the rolls. Who'd 
say there isn’t luck inaleg of pork? She’s adarling 
girl; and beautiful as she is, her looks isn’t the 

best of her—an angel, as sure as I’m here. And look 
| here,”"—here he dropped his voice,—‘‘ seven thousand 




















terrupted she. “It is a secret between my own/a year, that may be made nine. Hennessy’s farm is 


heart and one who is now no more.” 


out of lease in October; and the Cluangoff estate is 


The last words fell from her one by one, while a| let at ten shillings an acre. Hurroo! maybe I won't 
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be drunk to-night ; and bad luck to the Cossack, Tar- | 
tar, Bohemian, or any other blackguard I’l! let into | 
| Others, equally well informed, alleging it was the 


the house this day or night. Sworn, my lord.” 

After some little discussion, it was arranged that 
if Louisa would give her consent to the arrangement, | 
the marriage should take place before the Rooneys 
left Paris. Meanwhile, Baul agreed with me in 
keeping the whole matter a perfect secret from every | 
body, Mrs. Rooney herself included. Our arrange- | 
ments were scarcely concluded when O’Grady ap- | 
peared. Having waited for me some time at his | 
hotel, he had set out in search of me. | 

“I’m your man to-day, Paul,” said he. “ You| 
got my note, I suppose ?”’ 

* All right,” a Mr. Rooney, whose double secret 
of the marriage and the leg of pork seemed almost 
too much for him to bear. 

** 1 suppose I may tell Phil,’’ said I in a whisper. 

**No one else,” said Paul as we left the house, 
and I took O’Grady’s arm down the street. 

“ Well, I have frightened De Vere to some pur- 
pose,” said O’Grady. “He has made a full confes- 
sion about Burke, who was even a deeper villain 
than we supposed. What do you think '—he has 
been the spy of the Bonapartist faction all this time, 
and selling old Guillemain as regularly as the others. 
To indulge his passion for play, he received the pay 
of four different parties, whom he pitted against each 
other exactly as he saw proper Consummate, 
clever scoundrel! he had to deal with men whose | 
whole lives are passed in the very practice of every | 
chicanery and deceit, and yet he has jockeyed them | 
all! What asad thing to think that abilities and | 
knowledge of mankind should be prostituted to the | 
lowest and most debasing uses; and that the sole 
tendency of talent should be to dishonour and dis- | 
grace its possessor! Some of his manufactured des- | 
patches were master pieces of cleverness.”’ 

“ Well, where is he now? Still in Paris?” 

“No. The moment he had so far forgotten him- 
self as to strike De Vere, he forged a passport, and | 
returned to London, carrying with him hosts of papers | 
of the French authorities, which to our Foreign Office 
will be very acceptable. De Vere meanwhile feels 
quite at ‘his ease. He was always afraid of his com- 
panion, yet can’t forgive him his last indignity.” 

“No! a blow!” 

“ Not at all; you mistake—his regrets have a dif- 
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some asserting that Monsieur de Roni’s song was a 
violent pasquinade against the Emperor Alexander. 


concerted signal for a general massacre of the allies, 
which was to have begun at the same moment in the 
Rue Montmartre. “She is a Bonapartist—a Legiti- 
miste—a Neapolitane—an Anversoise,” contended 
one after another; my Only fear being that some one 
would enlighten the party by saying she was the 
wife of an Irish attorney. All agreed, however, she 
was “ bien mauvais ton ;”” that her fete was, with all 
its magnificence, any thing but select; her supper 
superb, but too crowded by half; and, in fact, that 
Madame Roni had enjoyed the pleasure of ruining 
herself to very little other purpose than that of being 
generally ridiculed and laughed at. 

** And this niece, or ward, or whatever it is—who 
can tell any thing of her?’’ said my mother. 

“* Ah, pardieu! she’s very handsome,” said Gram- 
mont, with a malicious smile. 

“ Perfect,” said another, ‘quite perfect ; bat a lit- 
tle—a very little too graceful. Don’t you think 
so?” 

«¢ Why, what do you mean?” said Lady Charlotte, 
as her eyes sparkled with animation at the thought of 
a secret. 

“Nothing,” replied the last speaker, carelessly, 
‘except that one always detects the ‘* danseuse .’ she 
was thinner when I saw her at Naples.” 

I whispered one word—but one—in his ear, and 
his face hecame purple with shame and confusion. 

“ Eh, what is it ?”’ said my mother eagerly. “John 
knows something of her too. John, dearest, let us 
hear it.’ 

“I am in your ladyship’s debt as regards one se- 
cret,”’ said O’Grady, interrupting, “* perhaps I may 
be permitted to pay it on this occasion. The lady in 
question is the daughter of an Irish baronet, the de- 
scendant of a family as old as any of those who now 
hear me. That baronet would have been a peer of 
the realm, had he consented to vote once—but once— 
with the minister, on a question where his conscience 
told him to oppose him; his refusal was repaid by 
neglect; others were promoted to rank and honours 
before him; but the frown of a minister could neither 
take away the esteem of his country, nor his own 
self-respect. He is now dead; but his daughter is 
| the worthy inheritor of his virtues and his name: per- 





ferent origin. It is for not backing the ‘rouge’ that | haps Imight interest the present company as much 
he is inexorable towards him. Besides, he is under | in her favour by adding, she possessed something like 
the impression that al] these confessions he has been | eight thousand per annuin.” 
making, establish for him a kind of moral insolvency “Two hundred thousand livres de rent !” said 
act, by which he is to come forth irresponsible for the | Grammont, smacking his lips with astonishment, and 
past, and quite ready to contract new debts for the fu- | perfectly insensible to the tone of mockery in which 





ture At this moment his greatest point of doubt con- | 
sists in whether he should marry your cousin Lady 
Julia or Miss Bellew; for, in his own phrase, ‘he | 
must do something in that way tocome round.”” =| 

‘* Impudent scoundrel !”” 

“Fact, I assure you: and so easy, so unaffected, 
so free from embarrassment of any kind is he, that I 
am really quite a convert to this modern school of 
good manners, when associating with even such as 
Burke conveys no feeling of shame or discomfort. 
More than could be said some forty years ago, I 
fancy.” 

It was the hour of my mother’s morning reception, 
and we found the drawing-room crowded with loungers 
and fashionable idlers, discussing the news of the 
day, and above all the Roni fete—the extraordinary 
finale to which gave rise to a hundred conjectures ; 


O’Grady’s last words were spoken. 
* And you are sure of all this ?” said my mother, 
O’Grady bowed deeply, but without speaking, 
while his features assumed an expression of severe 
determination I had never witnessed before. I could 


not help remarking, that amid the dismay such an 
| announcement created amid that gossiping and ea- — 


lumnioas assembly, my cousin Julia’s eyes shone 
with an added lustre, and her whole face beamed 
with a look of proud and exalted beauty. 

This was now the time to tell O’Grady my secret; 
and, drawing him towards a window, I said— 

* Phil, I can wait no longer, you must hear it. I’m 
going to be married.” 

The words had not left my lips, when O’Grady 
started back, his face pale like a corpse, and his 
whole frame trembling with eagerness. By a violent 
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effort, however, he rallied; and as he clutched my 
arm with his fingers, he said. 

“I must be going: these good Uggs have made 
ine forget an appointment. Make my respectful 
homage to her ladyship—and the bride. I shall see 
you before I leave.” 

‘Leave! why, where are you thinking of going ?”’ 

** To India.” 

“To India!” said Julia, starting round as he 
spoke. 

To India!’ said I, in amazement. 

He nodded, and, turning quickly round, left the 
room. 

I hastened after him with all my speed, and, dash- 
ing down stairs, was making for the porte cochere, 


when a shadow beside the door-way caught my eye, 


I stopped. It was O’Grady: he was leaning against 
the wall, his head buried in his hands. A horrible 
doubt shot through my heart; I dared not dwell upon 
it, but, rushing towards him, I called him by his 
name. He turned quickly round, while a fierce, 
wild look glistened in his eyes. 

** Not now, Hinton; not now,” said he, motioning 
me away with his hand ; and then, as a cold shudder 
passed over him, he drew his hand across his face, 
and added, in a lower tone, ‘*I never thought to have 
betrayed myself thus. Good-by, my dear fellow, 
good-by! It were better we shouldn’t meet again.” 

«My dearest, best friend! I never dreamed that 
the brightest hour of my life was to throw this gloom 
over your heart.” 

*¢ Yes, Jack,” said he, in a voice low and broken, 
“from the first hour I saw her, I loved her. The 
cold manner she maintained towards me at your 
father’s house a 

‘In my father’s house? What do you mean?” 

**When in London, I speak of—when I joined 
first. Your cousin 2 

“ My cousin!” 

“Yes, Lady Julia. Are you so impatient to call 
her wife, that you will not remember her as cou- 
sin?” 

“Call her wife! 
It’s Louisa Bellew.” 
“ What! is it Miss Bellew you are to marry ?” 

“To be sure a 

But I could not finish the sentence, as he fell upon 
my shoulder, and his strong frame was convulsed 
with emotion. In an instant, however, I tore myself 
away; and calling out, “ Wait for me, O’Grady !” 
rushed up stairs. J peeped hastily into the drawing- 
room, and then hurrying along a corridor, opened a 
door at the end. The blinds of the windows were 
down, and the room so dark that I could scarcely 
perceive if any one were there, had not my steps heen 
guided by a low sob which I heard issue from the 
end of the sofa. 

** Julia,” said I, rushing forward, “Julia, my 
dearest cousin! this is no time to deceive ourselves : 
he loves you—loved you from the first hour he met 
you. Let me have butone word. Can he—dare he 
hope that you are not indifferent to him? Let him 
but see you—but speak to you. Believe me, you 
have bent a heart as proud and haughty as your own; 
and you will have broken it, if you refuse him. 
There, dearest girl ! ‘Thanks—my heart’s thanks 
for that!’ 

The slightest pressure of her taper fingers sent a 
thrill through me, as I sprang up and dashed down 
the stairs. In an instant I had seized O’Grady’s 
arm, and the next moment whispered in his ear— 

** You’ve won her!” 








My dear boy, you're raving. 








‘CHAPTER LXI.—new arriva.s. 


Mr. Paut Rooney’s secret was destined to be in- 
violable, as regarded his leg of pork; for Madame de 
Roni, either from chagrin or fatigue, did not leave her 
room the entire day ; Miss Bellew declined joining 
us; and we sat down, a party of three, each wrapped 
up in his own happiness in a degree far too great 
to render us either social or conversational. It is 
true, the wine circulated briskly, we nodded plea- 
santly now and then to each other ; but all our efforts 
to talk led to so many blunders and cross answers, 
that we scarcely ventured on more than a chance 
phrase, or a good-humoured smile. There were cer- 
tainly several barriers in the way of our complete 
happiness, in the innumerable prejudices of my lady 
mother, who would be equally averse to O’Grady’s 
project as to my own; but now was not the time to 
speculate on these; and we wrapped ourselves up in 
the glorious anticipation of our success, and cared 
little for such sources of opposition as might now 
| arise. Meanwhile, Paul entered into a long and 
| doubtless very accurate statement of the Bellew pro- 
perty, to which, I confess, I paid little attention, 
save when the name of Louisa occurred, which mo- 
mentarily aroused me from my dreaminess. Al] the 
wily stratagems by which he had gained his points 
with Galway juries—all the cunning devices by 
which he had ‘vircumvented opposing lawyers and 
obtained verdicts in almost hopeless cases, however 
I might have relished another time, I only now lis- 
tened to without interest, or heard without under- 
standing. 

Towards ten o’clock I received more than one hint 
from O’Grady that we had promised to take tea at the 
Place Vendome; while I myself was maneuvring 
to find out, if we were to adjourn for coffee, what 
prospect there might be of seeing Louisa Bellew in 
the drawing-room. 

It was in that dusky twilight we sat, which some- 
how seems so suited to the quiet enjoyment of one’s 
claret with a small and chosen party ; where intimacy 
prevails sufficiently to make conversation more a 
thing of choice than necessity ; where each man can 
| follow out his own path in thought, and only let his 
| neighbour have a peep here and there into his dream- 
| ings, where some vista opens, or some bold prospect 

stretches away : next to the blazing fire of a winter’s 
| hearth, this is the pleasantest thing | know of. Thus 
was it—when the door opened, and a dusky outline 
of a figure appeared at the entrance. 

‘Is Master Phil here?” said a cranky voice there 
was no mistaking as Mr. Delany’s. 

“Yes, Corny. What’s wrong !—any 
new ?”” 

“ Where’s the captain?” said he in the same 
tone. 

“I’m here, Corny,” said I. 

** Well; there’s them looking for you without,” 
said he, ‘‘that’ill maybe surprise you, pleasant as 
you are now.” 

A detestable effort at a Jaugh here brought on a fit 
of coughing that lasted a couple of minutes. 

“ Who is it?” said I. ‘ Where are they ?” 

A significant gesture with his thumb over his 
shoulder was the only reply to my questions, while 
he barked out— Don’t you see me coughing the 
insides out o’ me ?” 

I started up, and—without attending to Paul’s sug- 
gestion to bring my friends in, or O’Grady’s advice to 
be cautious if it were Burke—hurried outside, where 
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a servant of the house was in waiting to conduct | 
me. 

“Two gentlemen in the drawing- 
he, as he preceded me down the corridor. 

The next instant the door opened, and I saw my | 
father, accompanied by another person, who, being | 
wrapped up in travelling equipment I could not re- | 


cognise. 
** My dear Father!” said I, rushing towards him; | 


room, sir,”’ said | 
' 
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“Do you say so? ‘Is that your word as a gentle- 
man?” 

“[tis,” said I firmly. ‘This day—this very day, 
I have asked Miss Bellew to be my wife, and she 
has consented.” 

Before my father could seize my hand, the good 
priest had thrown his arms round my neck, and given 
me an embrace a bear might have envied. The scene 
that followed I cannot deseribe. My poor father, 


when suddenly I stopped short, as I perceived that, | quite overpowered, sat dowu upon a chair, holding 
instead of the affectionate welcome I looked for, he | my hand within both his; while Father Tom bustled 
had crossed his hands behind his back, and fixed on! about the room, looking into all the glass and china 





me a look of stern displeasure. 
** What does this mean!” said I, in amazement; | 
‘it was not thus I expected 5 
“It was not thus I hoped to have received my 
son,” said he, resolutely, “after a long and eventful | 
separation. But this is too painful to endure longer. | 


Answer me, and with the same truth I have always 








found in you—Is there a young lady in this house ; 


called Miss Bellew ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir,” said I, as a cold perspiration broke 
over me, and I could scarcely support myself. 

“ ae you make her acquaintance in Ireland?” 

** Yes, sir.” 


affections, and give herto understand that she had 
yours ?” 

* Yes, sir,” said I, more faintly than before; for | 
already some horrible doubt was creeping on my | 
mind, 

“* And have you now, sir,” continued he, in a voice | 
elevated to a higher pitch—* have you now, sir, when | 
a prospect of a richer alliance presents itself, dis- 
honoured yourself and my name by deserting the girl 
whose affections you have so gained ?” 

“No, sir—that is untrue.” 

“Stop, young man! I have one at hand this 
moment who may compel you to retract your words 
as shamefully as you have boldly said them. Do 
you know this gentleman?” 

* Father Loftus!” said I, starting back with aston- 
ishment, as the good priest unfolded a huge comforter 
from his throat, and stood forth. 

“Yes, indeed—no other,” said he, in a voice of 
great sadness; “and sorry am I to see you this way.” 

“You, surely, my dear friend,” said 1—* You 
cannot believe thus harshly of me?” 

“If it wasn’t for your handwriting, I'd not have 


“Did you at that time, use every effort to win wf 








believed the pope of Rome,’ was his reply, as he 





wiped his eyes. ‘But there it is.” 

So saying, he handed to me, with trembling fingers, 
a letter bearing the Paris post-mark. 

I tore it open, and found it was written in my own 
name, and addressed to Father Loftus, informing him 
of my deep regret that, having discovered the unhap- 
py circumstance of her mother’s conduct, 1 was 
obliged to relinquish all thoughts of an alliance with 
Miss Bellew’s family, whose connection with my 
own had been so productive of heavy misfortune. 
This also contained an open note, to be handed by the 
priest, to Miss Bellew, in which | was made formally 
to renounce her hand, for reasons in the possession 
of Father Loftus. 

In a second the truth flashed across me, from 
whom this plot proceeded; and scarcely permitting 
myself time to read the letter through, I called out— 

“ This is a forgery! 1 never wrote it—never saw 
it before.” 

*“ What!” said my father, starting round, and fix- 
ing his eye on the priest. 





“You never wrote it?” echoed Father Tom.— 


ornaments for something to drink, as his mouth, he 
said, was like a lime-burner’s hat. The honest fel- 
low, it appeared, on receiving the letters signed with 
my name, left his home the same night, and traveiled 
with all speed to London, where he found my father 
just on the eve of leaving for Paris. Very little per- 
suasion was necessary to induce him to continue his 
journey further. On their arrival at Paris, they had 
gone to O’Grady’s hotel, where securing Corny’s 
services, they lost not a moment in tracking me out 
in the manner | have mentioned. 

O’Grady’s surprise was little inferior to my own, 
as I introduced General Hinton and Father Loftus ; 
but as to Mr. Rooney, he actually believed the whole 
to be a dream, and even when candles were brought, 


| and he had taken a patient survey of the priest, he 


was far from crediting that my parent was not per- 
formed by deputy, till my father’s tact and manner 
convinced him of his mistake. 

While the priest was recounting some circumstances 
of his journey, I took occasion to tell my father of 
O’Grady’s intentions regarding Julia, whieh with all 
the warmth of his nature he at once responded to; 
and touching his glass gaily with Phil’s, merely 
added—** with my best wishes.” Poor O'Grady 
caught up the meaning at once, and grasped his hand 
with enthusiasm, while the tears started to his 
eyes. 

It would lead me too far—and perhaps where the 
good-nature of my reader might not follow me—were 
I to speak more of that happy evening. It is enough 
to say, that Father Loftus won every moment on my 
father, who also was delighted with the hearty raci- 
ness of honest Paul. ‘Their stores of pleasantry anc 
fun—so new to him—were poured forth with pro- 
fusion; and a party,every member of which were 
more disposed to like each other, and be pleased, 
never met together. 

I myself, however, was not without my feeling of 
impatience to reach the drawing-room, which I took 
the first favourable opportunity of effecting; only then 
perceiving that O’Grady had anticipated me, having 
stolen away some time before. 


CHAPTER LXII.—conctvsron. 


Ir would be even more wearisome to my reader. 
than the fact was worrying to myself, were I to re- 
count the steps by which my father communicated to 
Lady Charlotte the intended marriages, and finally 
obtained her consent to both. Fortunately, for some 
time previous she had been getting tired of Paris, and 
was soon brought to suppose that these little family 
arrangements were as much “got up” to afford her 
an agreeable surprise, and a healthful stimulant to 
her weak nerves, as for any other cause whatever. 
With Mrs. Rooney, on the other hand, there was 
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considerable difficulty. The holy alliance she had 
contracted with the sovereigns, had suggested so 
much of grandeur to her expectations, that she dreamed 
of nothing but archdukes and counts of the empire ; 
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lady mother proceeded in all state to wait on Mrs. 
Rooney herself, who, whatever her previous pre- 
tensions, was so awed by the condescension of her 
ladyship’s manner, that she actually struck hex 


and was at first quite inexorable at the bare idea of| colours at the first broadside. 


the **mesalliance”’ that awaited her ward. A chance 


decided what resisted every species of argument. | paper they are detestable. 


Corny Delany, who had been sent with a note to Post can give them a touch of interest. 


Mr. Rooney, happened to be waiting in the hall while 
Mrs. Rooney passed out to her carriage, escorted by 





Weddings are stupid things in reality, but on 
Not even the Morning 
I shall not, 
then, trouble my reader with any narrative of white 
satin and orange-flowers, bouyuets, breakfasts, and 


the “ Tartar”? of whom we have already made men-| Bishop Luscombe ; neither shall I entertain him with 


tion. 


Mrs. Rooney was communicating her orders | the article inthe French Feuz/leton, as to which of the 


to her bearded attendant, by a code of signals on her two brides was the more strictly beautiful, and which 
fingers, when Corny, who watched the proceeding | more lovely. 


with increasing impatience, exclaimed— 

“ Arrah, can’t you tel] the man what you want! 
Sure, though you have him dressed like a wild baste, 
he dosen’t forget English.” 

“It is a Tartar!” said Mrs. Rooney with a con- 


| Mr. Ulick Burke escaped to America, where, by 


Having introduced my reader to certain acquaint- 


| anees—some of them rather equivocal ones, I con- 
| fess—I ought perhaps to add a word of their future 


fortunes. 


temptuous sneer at Corny, and a forbidding wave of} the exercise of his abilities and natural sharpness, he 


her hand ordaining silence. 

‘A Tarthar! Oh, blessed Timothy, there’s a name 
for one that comes of dacent people. He’s a county 
Carlow man, and well known he is in the same parts. 
Many a writ he served—eh, Tim ?” 

Tim !”’ said Mrs. Rooney in horror, as she beheld 
her wild looking friend grin from ear to ear, with a 
most fearful significance of what he heard. 

“ Tt wasn’t my fault, ma’am, at all,”’ said the Tar- 
tar with a very Dublin accent in the words—* it was 
the master made me.” 

What further explanation Tim might have afforded 
it is difficult to say, for Mrs. Rooney’s nerves had re- 
ceived too severe and too sudden a shock. A horri- 
ble fear lest all the kingly and royal personages by 
whom she had been for some weeks surrounded 
might only turn out to be Carlow men, or something 
as unsubstantial, beset her—a dreadful unbelief of 
every thing and every body seized upon her, and, 
quite overcome, she fainted. O’Grady, who hap- 
pened to come up at the instant, learned the whole 
secret at once, and with his wonted readiness re- 
solved to profit by it. Mrs. Paul returned to the 


drawing room, and ere half an hour was fully per- | 


suaded that as General Hinton was about to return 
to Ireland as commander of the forces, the alliance 
was, on the whole, not so deplorable as she had 
feared. 

To reconcile so many conflicting interests, to con- 
ciliate so many totally opposite characters, was a 
work I should completely have failed in without 
O’Grady’s assistance. He, however, entered upon 
it con amore ; and under his auspices, not only did 
Lady Charlotte receive the visits of Father Tom 
Loftus, but Mr. Paul became actually a favourite 
with my cousin Julia; and finally the grand catas- 
trophe of the drama was accomplished; and my 


| accumulated a large fortune; and, distinguished by 
| his anti-English prejudices, became a leading mem- 


| ber of Congress. 

| Of Lord Dudley de Vere I only know that he has 

| lived long enough, if not to benefit by experience, to 

|take advantage of Lord Brougham’s change in the 

| law of imprisonment for debt. I saw his name in a 
late number of The Times, with a debt of some 

| fifteen thousand annexed to it, against which his 

| available property was eleven pounds odd shillings. 

| Father Loftus sleeps in Murranakilty. No stone 

|marks his resting-place: but not a peasant’s foot, 

| for many a mile round, has not pressed the little path- 
way that leads to his grave, to offer up a prayer for a 
good man, and a friend to the poor. 

Tipperary Joe is to be met on the Kilkenny road. 
His old red coat, now nearly russet colour, is torn 
and ragged ; the top-boots have given place to bare 
legs, as well tanned as their predecessors: but his 
merry voice and cheerful “ Tallyho!” are still as 
rich as of yore, and his heart, poor fellow! as light 
as ever it was. 

Corny Delany is the amiable proprietor of a hotel 

in the neighbourhoodof Castlebar, where his habitual 

courtesy and amenity are as conspicuous as of yore. 

He has requested me to take this opportunity of 

recommending his establishment to the ** Haythens 

and Turks” that yearly perform tours in his vicinity. 

The Rooneys live, and are as hospitable as ever. 
I dare not venture to give their address, lest you 
should take advantage of the information. 

O’Grady and his wife are now at Malta. 

Jack Hinton and his are, as they have every right 
to be— 


Your very grateful and obedient Servants. 








CUVOD. 


My pear Frienps— 


You must often have witnessed in the half-hour 
which preludes departure from a dinner-party, the 
species of quiet bustle leave-taking produces. The 
low-voiced announcement of Mr. Somebody’s car- 
riage—the whispered good-night, the bow, the slide, 
the half-pressed finger, and he is gone. Another and 
another succeed him, and the few who linger on turn 
ever towards the opening door, and while they effect 


to seem at ease, are cursing their coachman and 
wondering at the delay. 

The position of the host on such an occasion, is 
precisely that of the author at the close of a volume: 
the same doubts are his, whether the entertainment 
he has provided has pleased his guests; whether the 
persons he has Avnet ssa to each other are mutually 
satisfied ;—and, finally, the same solitude which 





visits him who “treads alone some banquet-hal] 
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deserted,” settles down upon the weary writer, who 
watches’ one by one the spirits he has conjured up 
depart forever; and, worse still, sees the tie snapped 
that for so long a period has bound him to his readers, 
and while they have turned to other and newer 
sources of amusement, he is left to brood over the 
time when they walked together, and his voice was 
heard amongst them. 

Like all who look back, he sees how much better 
he could have done, were he again to live over the 
past. He regrets many an opportunity of interesting 
you lost forever—many an occasion to amuse which | 
may never occur again. It is thus that somehow— | 
insensibly, I believe—a kind of sadness creeps over 
one at the end of a volume: misgivingsas to success, 
mingle with sorrows for the loss of our accustomed 
studies; and altogether, the author is little to be 
envied, who, having enjoyed your sympathy and good 
wishes for twelve moths, finds himself at last at the 





close of the year—at the limit of your kindness, and | 
obliged to say ‘* Good-bye!” even though it con-| 
demns him to solitude. 

I did wish, before parting with you at this season, 


RECIPES. 


How To Make AN Irish Story.—Lay your scene 
principally in Galway, and Jet your chief characters 
- the officers of a regimentof Dragoons. Represent 
them as habitual drunkards, as duellists, and as 
practical jokers; but take care to exclude from their 
tricks every thing like wit. Introduce as frequently 
as possible, with the necessary variation only of time, 
place, and circumstance, a tipsy brawl, with a table 
oversetting in the midst of it, and a ragmuffin with a 
great stick in his hand, ary thereon. Do not 
omit to mention the bottles and glasses that whistle, 
during this performance, about his ears, nor the chairs 
and fire-irons which are used by the surrounding 
combatants; and under the table fail not to place 
your comic character; for instance, your priest. 
Upset mail-coaches, and make horses run away with 
their riders continually: and be careful, having 
bribed some clever artist to prostitute his talents, to 
have all these intellectually humorous scenes illus- 
trated, in order that your readers may fully appre- 
ciate the only jokes they are likely to understand. 
Put “an affair of honour” into about every other 
chapter; and for the credit and renown of your 
country, you being an Irishman, exhibit it as con- 
ducted with the most insensate levity. Indeed, in 
furtherance of this object depict your countrymen in 
general as a set of irrational, unfeeling, crazy block- 
heads; only not having sense enough to be selfish, 
as lavish and prodigal in the extreme. Never mind 
your plot, but string adventure upon adventure, with- 
out sequence or connexion; just remembering to 
wind up with a marriage. For example, your | Fam 
may shoot some old gentleman through the head—or 
hat—and run away with his niece, an heiress. 
Whenever you are at a loss for fun—that is when 
you find it impracticable to tumble or knock one 
another down—throw yourself on your brogue, and 
introduce—* Arrah! now, honey, be aisy.” “Long 
life to yer honour, sure, and didn’t [?” «Is it pra- 
ties ye mane?” “Sorrow a bit.” “ Musha!” 
«* Savourneen !”’ and the like phrases (having the in- 
terjectional ones printed in italics, that their point 
may be more obvious,) which you will find excellent 
substitutes for wit. Your tale, thus prepared, take it 





JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 


to justify myself before you, for certain things which 
my critics have laid to my charge: but, on second 
thoughts, I have deemed it better to say nothing, lest, 
by my defence against manslaughter, a new indict- 
ment should be framed, and convict me of murder. 

Such is the simple truth. The faults—the very 
great faults of my book I amas well aware of, 
as I feel myself unable to correct them. But, in 
justice to my monitors, I must say, that they have 
less often taken me up when tripping, than when I 
stood erect upon good and firm ground. Yet, let me 
be grateful for all their kindness, which, for critics, is 
certainly long-lived, and that I may stil] continue for 
a season to enjoy their countenance and yours, is 
the most sincere desire of 


Your very devoted servant, 
HARRY LORREQUER. 


P. S.—A bashful friend desires an introduction to 
you. May I present “ Tom Burke, of ours ?” 


H. L 


the unintelligent portion of the public with Puff 
Sauce. 


How To make A Macazine Seit.—Let the editor, 
or, if he is ashamed of the job, the publisher, write 
as follows :— 

“« Seriblescrable’s New Repository.—We have pe- 
rused this talented periodical, with more than our usual 
amusement. ‘Tompkins’ is as laudable as ever. 
The ‘ Twopenny Twist,’ is replete with fun, and the 
hero, ‘ Bill Sniggens,’ is this month extraordinarily 
facetious. We should say that Smollett, perhaps 
Fielding, never portrayed humble life with the com- 
bined truth and humour which this comically inte- 
resting tale gives promise of continuing to afford, 
the action is this month carried into the * Rookery,” 
and the picturesque poverty of that far-famed locality 
is very graphically depicted. The ‘Twopenny 
Twist,’ we doubt not, will become a standard work. 
The ‘ Squnjee-Bosh’ is a pleasing picture of Life in 
Hindostan, and the description of the * Tiger Hunt’ 
which it contains, will be perused with fearful in- 
terest. The subject is . original, and powerfully 
treated. The ‘ Lines to a Snow Drop’ may vie with 
the happiest efforts of Wordsworth or Byron. 
*Tiddy Widdy’ is fraught with the most killing hu- 
mour. The ‘ Confessions of a Coxcomb’ are 
characterized by comic candour. ‘Continental 
Cookery’ will be devoured by the bon vivant. ‘Tai- 
lors and Things,’ ‘ An Hour in an Eating House,’ 
‘A Brush with the Brigands,’ are all first-rate in their 
way.” ‘ 

Send the above piece of humbug, or one still more 
clumsy if you like, to one of the newspapers ; (not the 
“Times,” because therein it will be printed with the 
heading “ Advertisement”) and pay the requisite fee 
for its insertion as an editorial review. By this 
means you will obtain all the advantage which pub- 
licity can afford, coupled with what the undiscerning, 
to whose capacity your periodical is studiously to be 
adapted, will regard as respectable criticism. Get 
as many other papers as are sufficiently venal and 
unprincipled, to copy, for a “consideration,” the 
paragraph out, and you will speedily obtain an in- 
crease in the sale of your Magazine, proportionate to 
the number of fools whom you take in, and who in 





to some publisher, and let him serve it up monthly to 


in return, will take in you.—Charivari. 
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From the London Spectator of September 24. 
AMERICAN STATE STOCKS. 


Tue political intelligence by the last arrival from 
the United States is unaccompanied by any thing to 
warrant a belief in any improvement in their finan- 
cial condition. Every account seems to indicate that 
the prostration of credit is more general at the present 
moment than at any preceding time, and that the re- 
action so eagerly foretold during each month of the 


past three years has yet tobe commenced. Discredit | 


has extended from individuals to corporations, from 
corporations to State Governments, until all confi- 
dence bétween man and man appears to have been 
entirely destroyed. Not only have nine out of ten 
of the banks, and other establishments with which 
the country was overrun during the period of infla- 
tion, ‘burst up” in utter insolvency, but each catas- 
trophe has usually been attended with revelations of 
long continued fraud upon the part of presidents, cash- 
iers, or secretaries; and as these events daily take 
place, the few institutions that survive the wreck are 
looked upon with suspicion as the next who are to 
fall. Hente the prices of stocks and shares that may 
really possess intrinsic value, are reduced to the 
lowest point; and personal property of most kinds— 
if we are to adopt the sound rule that the value of a 
thing is just what it will bring—may be regarded as 
almost entirely worthless. ‘To add to the evils of the 
time, every new law that is passed by the various 
State Legislatures appears to have its origin in the 
desire to protect improvident, not to say fraudulent 
debtors; and even the ordinary transactions of the 
police and criminal courts daily denote the existence 
of something like a popular sympathy for rogues. 
For this state of things time alone can bring the 
remedy. The Americans themselves adopt the ap- 
proved custom of attributing it to improper legislation ; 
and each man may be heard to say, “If Congress 
would only pass such and such alaw,” every thing 
would come right; just as, during the anarchy of the 
French Republic, each man had his favourite “ con- 
stitution” that was to be the panacea for all existing 
ills. They will find, however, that disorders which 


arise from a corrupt state of the national mind are not | 


to be cured by the magic of a few words engrossed 
upon a roll of parchment; and that it is only through 
the slow experience of suffering that they can rise to 
a better condition. During the last five years, the 
simple lesson that “honesty is the best policy” has 
been forced upon them by the bitter consequences of 
an opposite course; and although the lesson is not 
yet complete, there are indications, even during the 
present deplorable state of affairs, that it has not been 
read in vain, 

In looking upon these results, we complacentl 
trace the operation of the law by which suffering fol- 
lows as the consequence of a wrongful course. The 
American characters are universally denounced, and 
the people whom a short time back it would have 
been “ preposterous” to distrust, are now without 
even the shadow of credit in any Europeancity. But 
the distress which has fallen upon them, and which 
we so distinctly discover to be the appropriate fruit 
of their misdoing, has been shared by us, although in 
a different way, to a very considerable extent; and 
the question occurs, has the proportion of the suffering 
which we have been called upon to bear arisen from 
a participation in the evil courses whence it had its 
origin ; or is it as regards ourselves only an “ inscru- 
table,” and, as far as human observation goes, an un- 


deserved infliction? The former is palpably the case ; 
and although we may denounce the career of the 
United States for the past five years as an opprobrium 
to civilization, we are bound before we cast a stone 
at them to moderate our indignation by the reflection 
that we ourselves are not without sin. 

No one meets with less sympathy than the experi- 
enced man of business by whom a young and unscru- 
pulous prodigal is tempted to draw upon deferred re- 
sources, and who at length, through defect in his 
own calculations, becomes involved in the embarrass- 
ment which ensues. He may have exacted no more 
| than a lawful rate of interest; but if he be found to 
have placed unlimited means in the hands of a young 
adventurer without due inquiry into character or as 
to the uses to be made of them—if he has looked to 
nothing else than that by thus lending his money he 
could obtain a good rate of interest, and that the bor- 
rower had “ good prospects”—we feel entitled to re- 
proach him for the selfishness of his course. There 
is no reason in all this that he should be cheated ; 
but if the party whom he has so imprudently trusted 
turns out to be improvident and unconscientious, he 
must not forget that an undue command of money is 
apt to beget these characteristics, and that, having 
fostered to some extent the very tendencies of which 
he is the victim, he is bound to exercise in his esti- 
mate of them no slight degree of forbearance. 

In this relation stands England to America. Six 
years ago, in our eager pursuit of gain, unlimited 
credits were not only offered but pressed upon her 
merchants, and loans to any amount could at once be 
negotiated on behalf of her rising States. All this 
went on without any inquiry on our part other than 
that which was involved in the Lombard street me- 
thod of estimating the ‘‘ resources of the borrowing 
party. Your man of business is not prone to indulge 
in metaphysical subtleties. He divides mankind into 
two classes—the poor and the rich, the “ safe” 
and the “ unsafe’—and it is not very easy to teach 
him that a better mode of classification might be 
adopted. Experience of the American character 
was not wanting. A people among whom it had be- 
come necessary to stimulate public men of both par- 
ties by the axiom, “to the victors belong the spoils,” 
and whose watchword among the nations had long 
been recognized in the phrase, “our country, right 
or wrong,” were not likely to exhibit any great 
amount of self-denial in those times of financial diffi- 
culty to which every country must be occasionally 
liable. If those who pressed forward to offer loans 
dazzled especially by the productive capabilities 
of the States in the far West, had paused to in- 
quire to what extent these Governments, called into 
life from the outpourings of Europe and the Atlantic 
cities, might fairly have been expected to develop 
that nice sense of morality, or even that true percep- 
tion of their own permanent interests, which could 
alone render them worthy of confidence, it is certain 
that the “* securities” with which we have since been 
flooded would never have attained a very high appre- 
| ciation. 
| ‘The great error of our capitalists, then, appears to 
| have been, that they estimated only the physical con- 
| dition and prospects of the country, overlooking en- 
| tirely all considerations regarding the moral influences 
| daily operating upon its inhabitants. As regards 
State stocks, it may be affirmed that the value of them 

is intrinsically ~~ at the present than at any pre- 
| vious time. The internal resources of the country 
| are undiminished ; no convulsion has occurred to de- 
| stroy the mines of Pennsylvania or the prairies of 
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wanes, we may feel assured that the People will 
| never rest until they have succeeded in regaining 
their lost position. Towards this object they will 
probably try all sorts of expedients—many tricky 
| maneuvres—but all these failing, one by one, they 
| will find themselves forced at last into the rigid 


I}linois ; the value of this wealth has been increased | 
by a rapid extension of population; and, above all, 
the people have undergone the salutary discipline of | 
five years of suffering, and are now sadder, wiser, 
and, consequently, more honest than before. If, 
under this aspect of things, the bonds of some of the 
States are now regarded as worth only 16 per cent. | 
of the amount for which they were originally issued, | 
what a satire does it present upon the eager credulity 
of our lamenting capitalists! 

It is not, however, our purpose merely to utter re- | 
proaches for folly which every one can now perceive, 
but rather to say a few words regarding the prospects 
of those who are suffering from its effects. The total 
of the debts of the varions States of the Union| 
amounts to upwards of $200,000,000 ; and although | 
no estimate can be legitimately formed of the propor- 
tion held in this country, it is well known to be large, 
and that unfortunately it chiefly consists of the bonds | 
most in disrepute, those of the better class having 
been pretty extensively adopted for home investment. 

It may be urged that it is unfair to charge the Peo- 
ple of the United States collectively with a want of 
integrity, when, although a large portion of the States 
have become defaulters, three ot them only can be 
accused of an atiempt at dishonorable repudiation; 
that these three—Arkansas, Michigan, and Missis- 
sippi—are among the youngest and most remote ; and 
that not one of them has so many white inhabitants 
by more than 100,000 as the city of New York alone, 
while all of them put together have only about the 
same number as one of the eight Senate districts of 
the “ Empire State.” But although repudiation has 
not been put forward openly in the other States, the | 
general conduct of individuals and of corporate insti- 
tutions has been such as to intimate that the people 
have been nearly ripe for a declaration of the kind ; 
while the indifference every where manifested toward | 
any serious effort to provide for the payment of divi- | 
dends, shows a passive dishonesty, very little re-| 
moved in point of moral turpitude from the unsophis- | 
ticated repudiation of the far West. There is not| 
a State in which the imposition of a trifling tax | 
would not be sufficient for the maintenance of public 
fidelity. The delay in adopting it, and the shameless | 
evasion on the part of the assessors and others by | 
which it was met in one instance where it was at- | 
tempted, must certainly be allowed to reflect upon a | 
country which boasts of having “no poor” disgrace | 
of the deepest kind. 

But, although it is clear that the people of the 
United States are deficient in the feeling of conscien- | 
tiousness, and that the chance of a liquidation of | 
their obligations from an intuitive sense of right is | 
somewhat weak, there are other peculiarities of the | 
national mind which may be regarded as likely to | 
impel them to aproper course. The pride which has | 
prompted them ever since their existence as an inde- 
pendent community to put themselves forward as the 
leaders of modern civilization, too deeply seated to be 
extinguished by temporary disasters, will still seek 
for gratification, and will induce sacrifices which we 
might in vain look for at the shrine of duty. 

The dream of every American from infancy to old 
age is to see his country “go ahead” of all other 
nations of the earth. He possesses, moreover, quali- 


fications which give some colour of reason to the as- | 
piration.” Puta check upon his ‘ progress” and you | 
destroy for him all the charm of existence ; and since 
in these days, when the destinies of nations depend 
no longer on war but the healthfulness of their eco- 
nomical relations, al] progress must cease when credit | 








| drive them to an honourable arrangement. 


course, the adoption of which at the beginning would 
have saved them from years of humiliation. 

Another source of encouragement is to be found in 
the circumstance that the defaulting States are daily 
shamed and stimulated to honest efforts by the neigh- 
bourhood of Governments which still maintain their 
faith. The spirit of self-exaggeration which induces 
the people of the Union to aspire to superiority over 
the countries of the old world, exhibits itself to a 
modified degree in creating a strong feeling of rivalry 


| between their separate States; and hence the fact 
| that some States have continued up to the present 


time in the faithful discharge of their obligations, 
presents the best guaranty that the others will ulti- 
mately be roused to vigorous efforts. The competi- 
tion, for instance, existing between New York and 
Pennsylvania is well known; and when we observe 
that the former has not oniy hitherto been her course, 
but that, with the increasing revenues of her gigantic 
public works, she is likely to sustain herself, we can 
understand that the humiliation of the latter must be 
rendered more severe by contrast with the position of 
her rival. Thus, for the future, the struggle—per- 
haps, speaking of excitable People, we might say 


| the fashion—wil! be to regain lost credit ; and as, one 


by one, the soundest States recover, an immense 
force of public opinion will be brought to bear upon 
the few remaining delinquents, which must inevitably 
In these 
considerations we do not forget the extent to which 
the half-yearly accumulation of overdue interest 
must aggravate the existing difficulties and augment 
the incentives to repudiation. It is evident that the 
increasing power of the various States will more 
than keep pace with any additional liability to be ap- 
prehended from this source. 

Among the panaceas proposed by the holders of 
State stocks, the one most in favour appears to be an 
issue of bonds by the Federal Government, to be se- 
cured by the public lands, and to be distributed in 
due proportion to the respective States, by whom 
they might be offered to creditors in exchange for 
bonds at present held. There is little probability 
that this will ever be adopted, and to us it appears by 
no means a desirablescheme. ‘The Federal Govern- 
ment is at this moment in a bankrupt condition; and 
if the debt of two hundred millions had been due 
from the Union instead of from a variety of States, 
the result would have been that long before this the 
dividends would have been suspended on the entire 
amount. A similar state of things might recur at a 
future time; and when it is remembered also that the 
engagements of the General Government would be 
rendered insecure by the possibility of a dissolution 
of the Union, and by one or two other causes to 
which the securities of an individual State would 
not necessarily be obnoxious, we shall arrive at the 
conclusion that the proposed arrangement would not 
add to the value of the pending claims. It is in vain 
to look for permanent relief from any sweeping 
measure of the kind. We have attempted to point 
out the sources whence it must be anticipated ; and al- 
though we believe that it will eventually ariee, and 
that it will be accelerated by the effect of the Ash- 
burton treaty and by the operation of our new tariff, 
it is to be feared that it must nevertheless be pre- 
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ceded by a severe trial of the patience of those who | and to obtain, if possible, an interview with the 
have been so rudely aroused by the events of the | prophet himself. Accordingly, on Friday evening, 
last few years from golden dreams of results to be | April 15th, I embarked on board the fine steamer 
obtained by the development of American “re- | ‘Republic,’ bound, as her advertisement assured 


sources.” 


From the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal. 


The City of the Mormons; or, Three Days at | 


/Vauvoo, in 1842. By the Rev. Henry Caswall, 


M. A. 


Tue readers of this Journal have already in a 
former number (vol. i. p. 184) been presented with 
a considerable quantity of information respecting 
this most extraordinary heresy and its vile founder, 
Joseph Smith, Mr. Caswall’s litle pamphlet, “The 
City of the Mormons; or, Three Days at Nauvoo, 
in 1842,” is so fresh, and contains information so 
surprising, that the editor feels he cannot present 
any thing more curious to his readers than some 
extracts from its pages. 
of Divinity in Bishop Kemper’s College, St. Louis, 
Missouri, and gives the following accouat of the 
occasion of his visit: 

“The immediate cause of my visit to Nauvoo 
was the following. Early in April, 1842, business 
took me to St. Louis, a city of thirty thousand in- 
habitants, situated on the western bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, from which Kemper College is six miles 
distant. Curiosity led me to the river’s side, where 
about forty steamboats were busily engaged in re- 
ceiving or discharging their various cargoes.””—p. 3. 


Amongst these vessels, 


‘© A large steam-boat from New Orleans, crowded 
with passengers from the South, having completed 
her voyage of twelve hundred miles, was blowing 
off the steam from her high pressure engines with 
a noise like thunder. Desiring to know something 
respecting the passengers in the last boat, I pro- 
ceeded on board; and as soon as the stoppage of the 
steam permitted me to be heard, I inquired of the 
clerk of the boat how many persons he had brought 
from New Orleans. ‘ Plenty of live stock,’ was his 
reply, ‘ plenty of live stock ; we have three hundred 
English emigrants, all on their way to join Joe 
Smith, the prophet at Nauvoo.’ 1 walked into 
that portion of the vessel appropriated to the poorer 
class of travellers, and here I beheld my unfortu- 
nate countrymen crowded together in the most 
comfortless manner. I addressed myself to some 
of them, and found that they were from the neigh- 
bourhood of Preston, in Lancashire. They were 
decent-looking people, and by no means of the 
lowest class. I took the liberty of questioning them 
respecting their plans, and found that they were in- 
deed the dupes of the missionaries of Mormonism. 
I begged them to be on their guard, and suggested 
to them the importance of not committing them- 
selves and their property to a person who had long 
been known in that country as a deceiver. They 
were, however, bent upon completing the journey 
which they had designed, and although they civilly 
listened to my statements, they professed to be 
guided in reference to the prophet by that ee 
precept of Scripture: ‘Prove all things, hold fast 
that which is good.” From this moment | deter- 
mined to visit the stronghold of the new religion, 
Dec., 1842.—Musgum 114 


Mr. Caswall is Professor | 


me, * for Galena, Dubuque, and Prairie du Chien.’ 
| I had laid aside my clerical apparel, and had as- 
| sumed a dress in which there was little probability 
of my being recognized as a ‘ minister of the Gen- 
tiles.’ In order to test the scholarship of the pro- 
phet, I had further provided myself with an ancient 
Greek manuscript of the Psalter written upon 
| parchment, and probably about six hundred years 
| old.”—p. 4-5. 


| On Sunday morning Mr. Caswall arrived at Iowa, 
| and crossed the river in “a long and narrow canoe, 
| hewed from the trunk of a tree,” in company with 
| thirteen Mormons on their way to the meeting in 
Nauvoo.” The account of this meeting is so ex- 
traordinary that one cannot avoid extracting the 
| greater part of it: 


| The temple being unfinished, about half-past 
ten o’clock a congregation of perhaps two thousand 
| persons assembled in a grove, within a short dis- 
|tance of the sanctuary. Their appearance was 
quite respectable, and fully equal to that of dissent- 
ing meetings generally in the western country. 
Many gray-headed old men were there, and many 
well-dressed females. I perceived numerous groups 
of the peasantry of old England; their sturdy forms, 
their clear complexions, and their heavy move- 
ments, strongly contrasting with the slight figure, 
the sallow visage, and the elastic step of the Ame- 
rican. There, too, were the bright and innocent 
looks of little children, who, born among the privi- 
leges of England’s Church, baptized with her con- 
secrated waters, and taught to lisp her prayers and 
repeat her catechism, had now been led into this 
den of heresy, to listen to the ravings of a false 
prophet, and to imbibe the principles of a semi- 
pagan delusion. 

**The officiating elders not having yet arrived, 
the congregation listened for some time to the per- 
formances of a choir of men and women, directed 
by one who appeared to be a professional singing- 
master. At length two elders came forward, and 
ascended a platform rudely constructed of planks 
and logs. One wore a blue coat, and his com- 
panion, a stout intemperate looking man, appeared 
in a thick jacket of green baize. He in the blue 
coat gave out a hymn, which was sung, but with 
little spirit, by the congregation, all standing. He 
then made a few common-place remarks on the 
nature of prayer; after which, leaning forward on 
a railing in front of the platform, he began @ pray. 
Having dwelt for a few minutes on the character 
and perfections of the Almighty, he proceeded in 
the following strain :— 

“* We thank Thee, O Lorp, that Thou hast in 
these latter days restored the gifts of prophecy, of 
revelation, of great signs and wonders, as in the days 
ofold. We thank Thee that, as Thou didst formerly 
raise up Thy servant Joseph to deliver his brethren 
in Egypt, so Thou hast now raised up another Jo- 
seph to save his brethren from bondage to sectarian 
delusion, and to bring them into this great and good 
land, a land flowing with milk and honey, which is 
the glory of all lands, and which Thou didst promise 
to be an inheritance for the seed of Jacob for evermore. 
We pray for Thy servant and prophet Joseph, that 








thou wouldst bless him and prosper him, that although 
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the archers have sorely grieved him, and shot at him,  pinewood for the edifice. We have a crew engaged, 
and hated him, his bow may abide in strength, and | and all ready to start; but we cannot send out the 
the arms of his hands may be made strong by the | expedition without money. The committee have 
hands of the mighty God of Jacob. We pray also/| made great personal sacrifices to fulfil the command- 
for Thy holy temple, that the nations of the earth may | ment of the Lorp: I myself came here with seven 
bring gold and incense, that the sons of strangers | thousand dollars, and now I have only two thousand, 
may build up its walls, and fly to it as a cloud, and | having expended five thousand upon the work of the 
as doves to their windows. We pray Thee also to| Lorp. But we cannot go on in this way any longer. 
hasten the ingathering of Thy people, every man to| I call on you, brethren, to obey Gop’s command, and 
his heritage and every man to his land. We pray | take stock, even though you may not dress so finely 
that as Thou hast set up this place as an ensign for | as you do now, or build such fine houses. Let not 
the nations, so Thou wouldst continue to assemble | the poor man say, I am too poor; but let the poor 
here the outcasts, and gather together the dispersed | man contribute out of his poverty, and the rich man 
from the four corners of the earth. May every valley | out of his wealth, and Gop will give youa blessing.’ ” 
be exalted, and every mountain and hill be made low, | —p. 12-14. 

and the crooked places straight, and the rough places | : . ieamedi 
plain, and may the glory of the Lorp be sovenied, and — gs SUNN, OEE Re. 
all flesh see it together! Bring Thy sons from far,|  ,, N f —— f the eld 
and Thy daughters from the ends of the earth, and | i puns irked. pes i a oe 4 7 “h 
let them bring their silver and their gold with them.’ | ©°O'Y Temarsed, man Oe ey SEs ae ae 


ial . | made up their minds as to the amount which they 
Fhes he proceeded for porhape half an hour, after | would take, he requested all who wished to become 


which he sat down, and the elder in green baize ; 
g * | stockholders to come to his house the next afternoon 


having thrown aside his jacket—for the heat of the 
sun was now considerable—commenced a discourse ;”’ 
—p. 8-10—of which the conclusion is not the least 
worthy of notice : 


*«*The work of Gop is prospering,’ he said, ‘in 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales; in Australia, 
and at the Cape of Good Hope, in the East and West 
Indies, in Palestine, in Africa, and throughout Ame- 
rica, thousands and tens of thousands are getting 
converted by our preachers, are baptized for the re- 
mission of sins, and are selling off all that they have 
that they may come to Nauvoo. The great and glo- 


| at five o’clock. The elder who had delivered the 
| first discourse now rose, and said that a certain 
brother, whom he named, had lost a keg of white 
lead. ‘Now,’ said he, ‘if any of the brethren pre- 
sent has taken it by mistake, thinking it was his 
| own, he ought to restore it; but if any = Ps brethren 
| present has stolen the keg, much mere ought he to 
restore it; or else, may be, he will get cotched ; 
and that, too, within the corporation limits of the 
city of Nauvoo.’ Another person rose and stated 
that he had lost a ten dollar bill. He had never 
| lost any money before in his life; he — kept 
'it very safely ; but now, a ten dollar bill had es- 





rious work has begun, and I defy all earth and hell : : 
to stop it.’ A hymn was now sung; and afterwards | caped from him, and if any of the brethren had 
a tall, thin, New England Yankee, with a strong | found it, or taken it, he hoped it would be restored. 
nasal twang and provincial accent, rose up, and lean- A hymn was now sung, and the service (if such it 
ing forward on the railing, spoke for half an hour | May be called) having continued from half-past ten 
with great volubility. He said that his office re- | 0’clock till two, finally concluded. As the congre- 
quired him to speak of business. They were all | gation dispersed, I walked with the Mormon who 
aware that Gop had by special revelation appointed a | had brought me over in his canoe, to see the temple. 
committee of four persons, and had required them to | The building is a hundred and twenty feet in length, 
build a house to his name, such a one as his servant, | by eighty in breadth; and is designed to be the 
Joseph, should show unto them. That the said house finest edifice west of Philadelphia. The Mormon 
be called the * Nauvoo House,’ and should be for a/| informed me that in this house the Lorp designed 
house of boarding; that the kings and nobles of the | to reveal unto his Church things which had been 
earth, and all weary travellers might lodge therein, | kept secret from the foundation of the world; and 


while they should contemplate the word of the Lorp, | that He had declared that He would here restore 
| the fulness of the priesthood. He showed me the 


and the corner-stone, which He had appointed for | S of tl 100d 
Zion. ‘That in this hcuse the Lorp had said that there | great baptismai font, which is completed, and stands 
at the centre of the unfinished temple. This font 


should be reserved a suite of rooms for his servant Jo- | at t > t 

seph, and his seed after him from generation to gene- | 18, 1n fact, a capacious laver, eighteen or twenty 
ration. And that the Lor» had also commanded that | feet square, and about four in depth. It rests upon 
stock should be subscribed by the saints, and re-| the backs of twelve oxen, as large as life, and 
ceived by the committee for the purpose of building | tolerably well sculptured ; but for some reason, per- 
the house. The speaker proceeded as follows :— | haps mystical, entirely destitute of feet, though pos- 
* Now, brethren, the Lorp has commanded this work, | sessed of legs. The laver and oxen are of wood, 
and the work must bedone. Yes; it shall be done— | and painted white; but are to ve hereafter gilded 
it will be done. The Gentiles, the men of the world, | or covered with plates of gold. At this place bap- 
tell us that such stock must pay twenty-five per cent. | tisms for the dead are to be celebrated, as well as 
per annum, and the Lorp hath required us to take | baptisms for the healing of diseases; but baptisms 
stock; surely, then, when duty and interest go to- | for the remission of sins are to be performed in the 
gether, you will not be backward to contribute. But| Mississippi. My companion told me that he was 
only a small amount of stock has hitherto been taken, | originally a member of the Methfddist Episcopal 
and the committee appointed by the Lorp have had} Church in Canada; but that he had obtained 
to go on borrowing, and borrowing, until they can bor- | greater light, and had been led to join the ‘ latter 
row no longer. In the meantime, the mechanics em-| day saints.’ While he was a Methodist, he felt that 
ployed on the house want their pay, and the commit- | he was perfectly right, and could confute all other 
tee are not able to pay them. We have a boat ready | sects, except the Roman Catholics. These had so 
much of the true and ancient Church mixed up 


to be towed up the river to the pine country to get | 
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with their corruptions, that he could not readily 
confute them. Many passages of the Scriptures 
remained at that time perfectly inexplicable to him, 
and he felt that no denomination was organized 
ony on the primitive plan. But since he had 
been led to embrace Mormonism, new light had 
opened upon his soul; the Scriptures had become 
perfectly clear, and he had discovered a Church 
entirely conformable to the primitive model; having 
the same divinely appointed ministry; the same 
miraculous gifts of healing, and the unknown 
tongues ; the same prophetical inspiration ; the same 
close intercourse with the Almighty. I observed 
that the truth of Mormonism depended on the de- 
termination of the question, whether Joseph Smith 
was, in fact,a prophet of Gop. He salad, that 
the inspiration of Joseph could be proved more 
readily than that of Isaiah, Jeremiah, or Ezekiel. 
That Joseph had received revelations ever since he 
was fifteen years of age; and that the outlines of 
Mormonism were made known to him at a time 
when he could not possibly have planned so vast a 
work, or anticipated its triumphant success.’’—p. 
15-17. 


At this time Joseph Smith happened to be absent. 
However, one of the Mormons procured Mr. Cas- 
wall a sight of his curiosities: 


«* He led me to a room behind his store, on the 


door of which was an inscription to the following | 


effect: ‘Office of Joseph Smith, President of the 
Church of Latter Day Saints.? Having introduced 
me, together with several Mormons, to this sanctum 
sanctorum, he locked the door behind him, and pro- 
ceeded to what appeared to be a small chest of 
drawers. From this he drew forth a number of 
glazed slides, like picture frames, containing sheets 
of papyrus, with Egyptian inscriptions and hiero- 
glyphics. These had been unrolled from four mum- 
mies, which the prophet had purchased at the cost 
of twenty-four hundred dollars. By some inex- 
plicable mode, as the storekeeper informed me, Mr. | 
Smith had discovered that these sheets contained | 
the writings of Abraham, written with his own | 
hand while in Egypt. Pointing to the figure of a 
man lying on a table, he said, ‘ That is the picture 
of Abraham on the point of being sacrificed. That 
man standing by him with a drawn knife is an 
idolatrous priest of the Egyptians. Abraham prayed 
to Gop, whe immediately unloosed his bands, and 
delivered him.’ 
and pointing to a hieroglyphic representation, one 
of the Mormons said, ‘ Mr. Smith informs us that 
this picture is an emblem of redemption. Do you 
see those four little figures? Well, those are the 


four quarters of the earth. And do yousee that big | 


dog looking at the four figures? That is the old 
Devil desiring to devour the four quarters of the 
earth. Look at this person keeping back the big 
dog. That is Jesus Curist keeping the devil from 
devouring the four quarters of the earth. Jook 
down this way. The figure near the side is Jacob, 
and those are histwo wives. Now do you see those 
steps?? ‘What,’ I replied, ‘do you mean those 
stripes across the dress of one of Jacob’s wives ?’ 
‘Yes,’ he said, that is Jacob’s ladder.’ ‘That is 
indeed curious,’ I remarked; ‘ Jacob’s ladder stand- 
ing on the ground, and only reaching up to his 
wife’s waist !’ ’—p. 22-23. 

Some notion of the ignorance of these deluded 
people may be formed from the following extract: 


Turning to another of the drawers, | 
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“The conversation was now interrupted by the 

entrance of numerous Mormons, who begged to 
| permitted to see and handle the wonderful book. 
| {The manuscript Psalter which Mr. Caswall had 
| taken along with him to Nauvoo.] They all looked 
| upon it as something supernatural, and considered 
| that I undervalued it greatly, by reason of my igno- 
|rance of its contents. It was in vain I assured 
| them that a slight acquaintance with Greek would 
| enable any person to decipher its meaning. They 
| Were unanimous in the opinion that none but their 
prophet could explain it; and congratulated me on 
|the providence which had brought me and my 
| wonderful book to Nauveco. The crowd having 
| cleared away, my host asked me to give my opinion 
|of Nauvoo. I told him tit it was certainly a re- 
| markable place, and in a beautiful situation; but 
| that I considered it the offspring of a most astonish- 
|ing and unaccountable écusian. He said that he 
|admired my candor, and was not surprised at my 
| unbelief, seeing that I was a stranger to the people 
| and to the evidences of their faith. He then pro- 
lceeded to inform me respecting these evidences. 
| He assured me, in the first place, that America had 
| been mentioned by the prophet Isaiah. I beggea 
| for the chapter and verse. He pointed to the sen- 
| tence—* Wo to the land shadowing with wings.’ 
| Now to what land could this refer, but to North and 
| South America, which stretches across the worid 
| with two great wings, like those of an eagle ? 
| Stop,’ I said; * does not the prophet describe the 
| situation of the land?’ Observe that he says, ‘ it is 
| beyond the rivers of Ethiopia.’ ' 
‘Well,’ said my host, ‘that may be true; but is 
not America beyond Ethiopia ?’ 
| «Have you a map!’ I said. 

* Yes,’ he replied, ‘ here is my little girl’s school 

, 

* Now tell me,’ I said, ‘ where Isaiah wrote his 
book.’ 

‘In Palestine,’ he answered. 

‘Very well,’ I replied ; ‘now tell me in what di- 
rection from Palestine is Ethiopia ?’ 

‘South, by the map,’ was the reply. 
| Jn what direction from Palestine is America ?’ 
| © West,’ he answered. 
| *Nowdo you think that Isaiah, as a man of 
/common sense, to say nothing of his prophetical 
| character, would have described a country in the 
| west, as lying beyond another which is due south ?” 
| He was silent for a moment, and then confessed 





| that he had never thought of studying the Bible by 
|the map; ‘ but probably this map was wrong.’ ”— 
| p. 24-25. j 

The pretensions of Smith are, however, more 
justly appreciated by the Indians than by his Eu- 
ropean and American dupes : 


«‘ The Indians have the greatest possible contempt 
| for Joseph Smith, and denominate him a Tshe-wal- 
| lis-ke, which signifies a rascal. Nor aave other 
| false prophets risen more highly in their estimation. 
|A few years since, that notorious deceiver, Mat- 
thias, made his appearance one evening at the door 
of Keokuk’s [chief of a neighbouring tribe] ‘ wai- 

keop,’ or cabin. He wore a long beard, which was 
| parted on each side of his chin; a long gun was on 
Ris shoulder, and a red sash around his waist. 
| Keokuk demanded who he was, to which question 
| Matthias replied, that he was Jesus Curist the 
only true Gop, and that he was come to gather the 
| Indians, who were of the seed of Israel. ‘ Well,’ 
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says Keokuk, who is a very gener man, ‘ per- 


haps you are Jesus Curistr, and perhaps you are 
not. If you are Jesus Cuaist you cannot be killed. 
If you are not Jesus Curist, you are a rascal, and 
deserve to be shot. Look at these @wo fine rifle 
pistols ; they were made in New York; they never 
miss their aim. Now see me sound them with the 
ram-rod. They have a tremendously heavy charge. 
Now I point them at you. Now I am going to fire.’ 
At this Matthias suddenly bolted, being unwillin 

that his claims should be tested by so novel an 

striking a mode of theological argument.”—p. 31. 


On Tuesday, April 19th, Mr. Caswall had his 
interview with Joseph Smith : 
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were in want of money I could sell it, and obtain, 
perhaps, enough to live on for a whole year.’ 

* But what will you take for it?’ said the prophet 
and his elders. ‘ My price,’ | replied, ‘is higher 
than you would be willing to give. 

* What price is that?’ they eagerly demanded. 

I replied, ‘1 will not tell you what price I would 
take; but if you were to offer me this moment nine 
hundred dollars in gold for it, you should not 
have it.’ 

They then repeated their request that I should lend it 
to them until the prophet should have time to translate 
it, and promised me the most ample security ; but I de- 
clined all their proposals. I placed the book in se- 
veral envelopes, and as I deliberately tied knot after 
knot, the countenances of many among them gradually 


“On landing at Nauvoo, I proceeded with the | sunk into an expression of great despondency. 


Doctor along the street which I mentioned before 
as bordering on the strand. As [ advanced with 


Having exhibited the book to the prophet, I re- 


| quested him in return to show me his papyrus; and 


my book in my hand, numerous Mormons came | to give me his own explanation, which I had hitherto 


forth from their dwellings, begging to be allowed to 


received only at second hand. He proceeded with 


see its mysterious pages ; and by the time I reached | me to his office, accompanied by the multitude. He 


the prophet’s house, they amounted to a perfect 
crowd. I met Joseph Smith at a short distance 
from his dwelling, and was regularly introduced to 
him. I had the honour of an interview with him 
who is a prophet, a seer, a merchant, a ‘ revelator,’ 
a president, an elder, an editor, and the general of 
the ‘ Nauvoo legion.’ He isa coarse, plebeian per- 
son in aspect, and his countenance exhibits a curi- 
ous mixture of the knave and the clowa. His 
hands are large and fat, and on one of his fingers 
he wears a massive gold ring, upon which I saw an 
inscription. His dress was of coarse country manu- 
facture, and his white hat was enveloped by a 

iece of black crape as a sign of mourning for his 
- soothe brother, Don Carlos Smith, the late editor 
of the ‘Times and Seasons.’ His age is about 
thirty-five. I had not an opportunity of observing 
his eyes, as he appears deficient in that open, 
straightforward look which characterizes an honest 
man. He led the way to his house, accompanied 
by a host of elders, bishops, preachers, and com- 
mon Mormons. On entering the house, chairs 
were provided for the prophet and myself, while 
the curious and gaping crowd remained standing. 
I handed the book to the prophet, and begged him 
to explain its contents. He asked me if [had any 
idea of its meaning. I replied, that I believed it to 
be a Greek Psalter; but that I should like to hear 
his opinion. 

o,’ he said ; ‘ it ain’t Greek at all ; except per- 
haps,a few words. What ain’t Greek is Egyptian ; 
and what ain’t Egyptian, is Greek. This k is 
very valuable. Jt is a dictionary of Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics.’ Pointing to the capital letters at 
the commencement of each verse, he said: ‘them 

ures is Egyptian hieroglyphics ; and them which 
foilows is the interpretation of the hieroglyphics, 
written in the reformed Egyptian. Them charac- 
ters is like the letters that was engraved on the 
golden plates.’ 

Upon this, the Mormons around began to con- 
gratulate me on the information I was receiving. 
* There,’ they said; ‘ we told you so—we told you 
that our prophet would - you satisfaction. None 
but our prophet can explain these mysteries.’ 


The 


book ain’t of no use to you, you don’t under- 
stand it.’ 
*O yes,’ I replied, ‘it is of some use; for if I 


rophet now turned to me, and said, ‘this. 
P 





produced the glass frames which I had seen on the 
previous day; but he did not appear very forward to 
explain the figures. I pointed to a particular hiero- 
glyphic, and requested him to expound its meaning. 
No answer being returned, I looked up, and behold! 
the prophet had disappeared. The Mormons told me 
that he had just stepped out, and would probably 
soon return. I waited some time, but in vain; and 
at length descended to the street in front of the store. 
Here I heard the noise of wheels, and presently 1 saw 
the prophet in his wagon, flourishing his whip and 
driving away as fast as two fine horses could draw 
him. As he disappeared from view, enveloped in a 
cloud of dust, I felt that 1 had turned over another 
page in the great book of human natuare.”—p, 34-37. 


After Mr. Smith’s departure, Mr. Caswall endea- 
voured to undeceive his followers, butin vain. They 
listened with civility, but, as far as appears, without 
conviction. On his return to Iowa, he had another 
specimen of their thieving propensities : 


**T walked to the ferry with the Mormon who had 
brought me over in the morning, the Mormon doctor, 
and one or two others. When we arrived at the boat 
we found it safe, as it had been carefully padlocked 
in the morning. The oars, however, were missing, a 
circumstance which caused great vexation to the 
owner. He exclaimed,‘ My oars are gone; some- 
body has hooked my oars.’ 

‘ Who has taken your oars?’ I asked. 

* Some of the boys, I guess,’ he replied. 

‘What! some of the young Latter-day Saints’ I 
said. 

* I guess it was,’ he answered. 

* But do not the young saints learn the ten com- 
mandments,’ I demanded, ‘and especially the 
eighth, ‘ Thou shalt not steal ?’’ 

*I guess they know them all,’ the poor man an- 
swered, ‘ but any how they don’t practise them.’ ” 
p—. 45-47. 


The following extract will serve further to ex- 
pose the fearful character of this heresy : 


“« Before the Mormons settled in the vicinity, no 
shop for the sale of spirituous liquors had been es- 
tablished in Montrose. After their arrival two of 
their preachers commenced a grog shop in that 
place, which was principally supported by the 
‘ Latter-day Saints.’ In September, 1841, the pro- 
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phet being in Montrose, became intoxicated at this 
shop. While in this condition he told the by- 
standers ‘ that he could drink them all drunk,’ and 
requested the shopkeeper to treat all his friends at 
his expense. 

“‘On another occasion, having been discharged 
from arrest, through informality in the writ requiring 
his apprehension for high treason against the state 
of Missouri, Smith gave a party at Monmouth, and, 
after a regular frolic with his lawyers and friends, be- 
came thoroughly intoxicated. On being asked how 
it was that he, being a prophet of the Lord, could get 
drunk, he replied, that it was neccessary that he 
should do so, in order to prevent his followers from 
worshipping him as a God. 

* While intoxicated at Montrose, at another time, 


“*Many of the English who have lately come 
here have expressed great disappointment on their 
arrival. Such persons have every reason to be sa- 
tisfied in this beautiful and fertile country. If they 
choose to complain, they may; but I don’t want to 
be troubled with their complaints. If they are not 
satisfied here, I have only to say this to them—Don’t 
stay whining about me, but go back to England and 
be d—d.’ 

“One of Joseph’s missionaries, having returned 
from a mission to England, preached a sermon at 
Nauvoo, on Sunday, July 4th, 1840. Having given 
|an account of his proceedings during his absence, 
and alluded to the converts whom he had persuaded 
to settle near Nauvoo, he proceeded to speak as fol- 
| lows:—‘I have not had an opportunity to visit these 





he was heard by several persons saying to himself, | English brethren since my return. I cannot spend 
‘lama P.R.O. F.I. T. I amaP. R. O.F. I. T.’ | my time in visiting them. If they are as much dis- 
—spelling (or rather mis-spelling) the word delibe- | satisfied as they are said to be, I have only this to 
rately, and repeating the letters in solemn succession. | say to them—You had better go back to England ; 


** About two years since, at a political convention, 
held in Nauvoo, the prophet became intoxicated, and 
was led home by his brother Hyrum. On the fol- 
Jowing Sunday, he acknowledged the fact in public. 
He said he had been tempted, and had drunk to 
much ; but that he had yielded to the temptation for 
the following reason :—NSeveral of the elders had got 
drunk, and had never made confession; but he was 


desirous of getting drunk and confessing it, in order 


to set the elders a good example. 


“The language of the prophet is gross in the ex- | 


treme. A Mormon, for example, having made some 
remarks derogatory to ‘ the elect lady,’ Mrs. Smith, 
the prophet was dreadfully exasperated. 
voured to find out the name of the offender; but, 
being unable to do so, he alluded to the subject in a 
sermon, preached in the open air at Montrose, on the 
9th of May, 1841. He said, ‘I hope I may never 
find out that person; for if I do, my appetite shall 
never be satisfied till ] have his blood; and if he 
ever crosses my threshold I will send him to hell.’ 

‘‘T have already stated some circumstances which 
may appear to reflect on the common honesty of some 
of the Mormons. Mr. K. mentioned that he had 
lived five years among heathen Indians, and had 
never been robbed by them of the most trifling article. 
During the three years which have elapsed since the 
settlement of the Mormons at Montrose and Nauvoo, 
fourteen robberies, to the amount of two thousand 
dollars, have been committed upon his property.— 
p- 49-51. 


‘* Joseph Smith, alluding to these robberies in a ser- 
mon, said that he ‘ did not care how much was taken 
from Mr. K. and his brother.’ He cited the example 
of Curist and his apostles, who, he said, when 
hungry, scrupled not to steal corn while walking in 
the fields. He added the following words: ‘The 
world owes me a good living; if I cannot get it 
otherwise, I will steal it, and catch me at it if you 
ean.’ "—p. 51. 


The peculiar unhealthiness of Nauvoo, it appears, 
had entailed the most appalling sufferings on the 
English emigrants. Nearly half of those who emi- 


grated in 1841 died soon after their arrival. And 


what consolations are those for which these unhappy 


He endea- 


but if you go, go like men and be d—d, and don’t 
| whine about it.’ ”"—p. 54-55. 


The Mormon creed professes to recognise the doc- 
| trine of the holy Trinity, and of baptism for the re- 
'mission of sins. Of their notions on the former 
| point, take the following specimen which occurs in 
| Mr. Caswall’s conversation with a Mormon doctor 
| of medicine: 

“IT begged him to inform me whether the Mor- 
| mons believed in the Trinity. ‘Yes,’ he replied ; 
| * we believe that the Father is Gop, the Son is Gon, 
}and the Holy Ghost is Gop; that makes three at 

least who are Gop, and no doubt there are a great 
many more.’ He went on to state, that the Mor- 
| mons believe that departed saints become a portion 
of the Deity, and may be properly denominated 
* Gods.’ "—p. 34. 


As to baptism, Mr. Caswall says: 


“«The method in which the Mormons baptize is 
| a perfect burlesque on the holy initiatory sacrament 
|of the Gospel. On one occasion, a hundred and 
| sixty-five persons were baptized by immersion at 

Nauvoo, some for the remission of sins, and some 
| for their deceased friends, which is their baptism 
\for the dead. This business was done by seven 
| elders, who enjoyed it as a capital frolic. One of 
| these elders baptized a woman six times during the 
same day. Not satisfied with this, she presented 
herself a seventh time, when the elder jocosely re- 
marked, ‘what! haven’t you got wet enough al- 
\ready!? A very tall man offering himself, the elder, 
who is very stout, laughed aloud, and said, ‘1 am 
the only one big enough to put tall chaps like you 
under water.’ ”—p. 55. 





Surely it is impossible to read such statements as 
these without feeling that if our poor and labouring 


| population had been properly instructed in the doc- 
‘trines and precepts of their Bible and Common 
| Prayer Book, it would have been scarcely possible 
| for a coarse and ignorant impostor, to induce them 


|to leave their homes and their native country for 


| such a den of impiety and wickedness. And how 


| 


| important it is, that the Church should be fully and 


fairly represented in America and the colonies! 


people have forsaken the home and religion of their | Why is it, that Christianity languishes for want of 


fathers? 


means to carry out its institutions into efficiency, 


“In his sermon of the 9th of May, 1841, the fol-| while every fanatic, and heretic, and impostor finds 
aa words of most Christian consolation were de-| men and money to answer his call? Why is it, 


livered by the prophet to the poor deluded English. 


that, while the temple and university of Mormonism 
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are rising, hundreds of thousands of British Chris- 
tians are still destitute of church accommodation at 
home, and of spiritual instruction and discipline in 
the colonies? No answer can be more just than 
that given by Mr. Caswall: 


**If the Churches of England and America pos- 
sessed the activity of the Mormons, questions Tike 
the above would soon be needless. Churchmen 
would contribute from their poverty as well as from 
their riches; churches would be erected, mission- 
aries maintained, and colleges in which a learned 
clergy could be educated, would be liberally en- 
dowed. Fanaticism, no longer rampant, would 
hide itself in the darkest recesses of the forest; 
while pure and genuine religion would be the com- 
fort of the weary emigrant, and the faithful guide 
of the fifty millions who, doubtless, before another 
century, will occupy the valley of the Mississippi.” 


A FURTHER ESSAY ON THE THEORY 
AND PRACTICE OF ADVERTISEMENTS 
AND ADVERTISERS, 


WITH SOME MORE CRITICAL REMARKS THEREON. 


BY JACOB DRYASDUST, F.S. A. 


Permit me to state that the individual who so 
unwarrantably finished the last Essay is no friend of 
mine, but an enemy stained with the blackest 
treachery and ingratitude; and I now give him no- 
tice that, unless he immediately repays the 12s. 
borrowed of me and returns the green-cotton um- 
brella which he carried off when he last took tea 
here, I will see whether there is any justice to be 
had in Kingsgate-street-—whether the strong arm 
of the law cannot arrest such a miscreant in his ne- 
farious career, and teach him, in a voice of thunder, 
that his conduct has been contrary to every clause 
in Magna Charta, the Habeas Corpus, and Waste 
Lands Improvements acts. 

A class of advertisements to which I would par- 
ticularly direct attention is that for wives; and here 
the intelligent reader will not omit to notice a curi- 
ous fact, namely, that all the gentlemen seeking 
partners in this way are “ good looking,” “‘ young,” 
**of amiable dispositions,” and “in easy circum- 
stances.” I regret to say, I found no difficulty 
whatever in getting married; although . justice to- 
wards myself compels me to own that I possessed 
all those qualifications—my wife seldom reads, and 
therefore | may venture on this statement. With a 
view to suit the tastes of these solitary individuals, 
Mr. Green advertises “the Nobility, Gentry, and 
Public in general,’’ that he has established a “* Ma- 
trimonial Office” in Frith-street, Soho; conducted, 
I am happy to say, “on principles of the strictest 
honour and secrecy, and Mrs. Green waits on 
Ladies.” When Mrs. Dryasdust was very ill a 
short time ago, I called at the “ office’? promiscu- 
ously, and was shown a series of photographic por- 
traits, with the owners’ fortune inscribed below. 
However, | regretted to find that the only likeness 
which could have tempted me belonged to a widow, 
with twenty-eight pounds a year and six children; 
and even she might have had red hair. 

To enable the gentlemen to look handsome and 
the ladies amiable, Mr. Howard advertises to fur- 
nish “teeth without springs, wires, or other liga- 
tures ;”’ to replace those lost; and “ mineral succe- 





daneum” to stop those which the sufferer would be 
glad to find gone. Mr. Fox has “‘ Vegetable Cream” 
to produce Fair, whiskers and eyebrows; and I can 
vouch for the efficacy of it, although it has caused 
a growth of decidedly carrotty appearance. This, 
however, proves the correctness of its name. 

I need only mention “The Washable Patent 
Fronts,” “ Unparalled Curling Fluid”—a mixture 
which looks and smells amazingly like ox-tail soup, 
—* Paris Fixature,” “* Tyrian Hair Dye,” “ Olden’s 
Eukeirogenion,” ‘“ Rowland’s Odonto,” ‘“ Pearl 
Powder.” and “ Sicilian Bloom,” to prove that ug- 
liness will soon be eradicated. 

I am sometimes extremely puzzled to define the 
exact difference between the “ original,’ “ the old 
original,”’ and “ the real old original ;” or to guess 
why “ Earls, Lords, and Bishops” should all “‘ rush 
to Lombard-street to buy the Ils. Doudney.”” Nor 
can I clearly understand why “Mrs. Johnson’s 
American Soothing Syrup is a blessing to the hu- 
man race”—perhaps she will have the goodness to 
prove it in a plain and practical way by sending me 
a bottle. “Fanny Kemble and Pandora Tulips’ 
must be as delightful as ** Stirling’s Stomach Pills” 
are detestable, although “they are now strongly re- 
commended in consequence of the new Tariff, 
which will cause a great consumption of American 
pork, hams and beef: what a pleasing antici- 
pation! 

There is something very edifying in the study of 
Literary Advertisements. ‘ Softness” by the author 
of “* Hardness”’ is, I presume, to find its parallel in 
‘* Fatness”’ by the author of ‘* Leanness ;” the mind 
is pleasantly occupied in guessing whether “ Kidd’s 
Art of Pleasing and being Pleased” is different from 
that of other people—or in wondering what can be 
the “One Fault” which Mrs. Trollope has com- 
mitted to the press. ‘The Diary of a Physician” 
hag given birth to “The Memoirs of a Monthly 
Niftse,”’ “ Reminiscences of a Medical Student,” 
and “‘ Diary of an Upper Housemaid, where a 
Footman is kept.” The Times occasionally says— 
“we are credibly informed the brilliant authoress of 
the Disgusted One has another novel in hand ;’ 
whilst Mr. Colburn avers, on his veracity, that “‘ the 
forthcoming work entitled “The Comical-struck 
Cook ; or Love and Trigonometry,” is not the pro- 
duction of Sir E. L. Bulwer, but of a lady distin- 
guished in high life for her literary attainments and 
acuteness of observation. I do not very clearly see 
how the public can have mistaken the author of a 
book which it is plain they never heard of. 

Advertisements of eatables are delightful reading 
beforedinner. ‘‘ Baillie’s Bilious Breakfast Bacon”’ 
alliterates itself into our favour. ‘ Parfait Amour” 
means, I am surprised to find, something good to 
drink. 
spectable ladies to get tipsy secundum artem; and 
“Cream of the Valley” and “ Milk of Canaan” 
are but refined methods of talking about gin and 
bitters. An advertisement of ‘ Parkinson’s Aperi- 
ent Gingerbread’”’ has made me studiously avoid 
that delicious article of food, for fear of getting hold 
of the wrong sort by mistake. ‘A fresh arrival of 
Maraschino de Drioli at Morel and Co.’s,” does not 
mean, as some country peopie imagine, that a new 
Italian singer or dancer has landed at that abode of 
mysterious and ene Papert pies, bui 
announces a liqueur which is particularly nice when 
you can drink it at another’s expense. 

The Kentish Herald lately contained the follow- 
ing notice: “Ranelagh Gardens, Margate—last 








**Smith’s Aniseed Cordial” enables re-~ 
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night of Mount Vesuvius, in consequence of an en- 
gagement with the Patagonians.” This is tragical 
enough ; but the Times outdoes it in horror, by in- 
furming us that “The Nunhead Cemetery is now 
open for general interment;” and immediately af- 
terwards comes an advertisement of “ the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, Oxford-street ;’”’ and 
then, to crown all, Mr. Simpson, of Long Acre, 
declares himself ready to make “ Distresses in 
Town and Country, so as to give general satisfac- 
tion.”’ 

Almost every horse advertised is of “grand ac- 
tion,” “* well-bred,” “ rides very superior,”’ ‘* with- 
out vice,” “a clever fencer;” and it is curious to 
find that the vendor always parts with his stud 
‘*because he is going abroad.” ‘* The Proprietor 
of the Repository, Bury-place, Bloomsbury-square, 
retiring from the Canine World, offers to the Public 


Dogs of superior fashion and character” —and “ will | 


sell a Brougham a decided bargain, or change it for 
a Stanhope.” 

I should like to draw a moral from these facts, 
which is, I believe, the usual and proper course ; 
but my pen is getting extremely bad, and my wife 
has already twice told me to go to bed, as it is 
washing-night. If any observations of mine have 
served, as a handkerchief, to wipe away one tear 
from the eyes of care—as a “ Daffy’s Elixir,” to 
soothe one pang of a man with the toothe-ache—or 
as a stick to stir up one generous emotion—I have 
not been without my reward.— Charivari. 


LORD TAMARIND AND PONTO. 


Lorp Tamarinp had a favorite story of a dog; 
which story he would pull in upon all occasions. 
His Lordship, go where he would, never went 
without his dog. ‘‘ Very curious, indeed, very; 
and talking of the great player reminds me of an 
extraordinary anecdote of a dog. You never heard 
it, | know; a remarkable case of conscience,—very 
remarkable; and then his Lordship proceeded— 
his hearers meekly resigning themselves to the too 
familiar tale. 

** You must know that in Batavia—it was when 
I was there—there was a certain Dutch merchant; 
I mention no names, for I respect his family. Well, 
this merchant—a shocking thing!—he was a mar- 
ried man; sweet little woman—tive or seven child- 
ren, and all that. Well, this merchant—very 
dreadful!—kept a mistress, country-house, and all 
things proper. Well, every evening he used to 
leave his lawful home to pass an hour or two with 
the fatal syren. He had a dog, a faithful, humble 
dog, that always followed him ;—that was, more- 
over, greatly petted by the illegalenchantress. The 
dog, being Aner te 8 fond of his lawful mistress, 
became, day by day, very melancholy, sad, heavy- 
eyed,and moping.* This arose suspicions of hydro- 





* The sagacity of Ponto is nothing to the sensibility of 
the race of King Charles’s spaniels, that ever since the 
martyrdom of Charles the First, have betrayed an incon- 
solable melancholy. The spaniels lost their liveliness 
when Charles lost his head. We take this assurance from 
a French author. In the Journal des Chasseurs ou Sport- 
tng Magazine Frangais, for March 1842, will be found 
the story, as related by the Comte de St. P The 
Count was in the dois terriers in the autumn of 1841, 
shooting with a spaniel, when he falls in with an English- 








phobia—talk of poison, double-barrelled gun, and 
all that. Still the dog followed his master on his 
evening call. One evening, however—all day long 
it had been remarked that Ponto was more than 
usually meditative—the dog paused at the Dalilah’s 
door. ‘Ponto, Ponto,’ cried the merchant, gaily 
entering the abode of wickedness, and whistling his 
dog to follow him—* Ponto, Ponto!’—But the dog 


| stood with his fore-feet on the step, and wouldn’t 


budge. * Ponto, Ponto—sweet Ponto—good Ponto,’ 
cried the wicked woman herself, coming to the door, 
and offering from her white hand the whitest cake. 
Ponto was immovable. Then looking at his master, 
the dog shook his head four or five times, as much as 
to say, ‘Arn’t you ashamed of yourself ?’—sighed 
very deeply, and dropping his tail, walked solemnly 
home. The merchant was so affected by the dog’s 
reproof,—(all this happened while I was in 
Batavia, )—that he followed Ponto back to his law- 
ful hearth, and for the rest of his natural life was 
never known to make an evening call again.” 

Lord Tamarind had three nephews; he cut every 
one off with a shilling for having boisterously ex- 
pressed a doubt of the truth of what had occurred 
whilst he was in Batavia; but Peter Bullhead, who 
never failed to ask for the story of the dog—Peter, 
who had risen from footboy to his Lordship’s secre- 
tary—inherited all the personal property of the 
Eastern story-teller. My son, every rich man has 
some sort of Ponto.—Ib. 


A FRIENDLY HINT. 


WeE have noticed an advertisement in the daily 
papers which states that the author of “The M. 
P.’s Wife”’ has just completed a new work called 
“The M. D.’s Daughter.” In case this gentleman 
should be ata loss for future subjects we beg to 
suggest “ The F.R.A.S.’s Grandmother,” “ The 
M.R.C.S.’s_ Brother-in-law,” or “The LL.D.’s 
second Son by his first Wife,”’ as appropriate titles 
strongly recommended for family use.—Jb. 


WILL YOU WAIT FIVE MINUTES? 


Pray did you ever pay a complimentary visit to a 
very distant acquaintance on a sloppy, foggy, driz- 
zling, blue-devil day in November? Do you remem- 
ber the dingy being who opened the door to you, and 
who never took her eyes from your dirty boots until 
she saw you safely landed on the door mat? Have 
you forgotten the doubtful reply which was given to 
your query—“ Is Mrs. Snubamity athome?” Can you 
not hear the opening of doors and the buzzing mur- 
murs, that preceded the answer to your inquiry? 


man, who enlarges in this way (as told by the Count) on 
the merits of spaniels generally :-— 

“Ce sont des quéteurs infatigables, me dit-il; excellens 
pour les fourrés, dont ils fouillent les moindres buissons : 
nous les employons beaucoup en Angleterre, ou le prix de 
tel individu est, suivant sa genealogie, fort eleve. Ii n’y a 
gu’um seul reproche a leu faire; mais, ajoute-il, ce 
defaut s’applique malheureusement 4 Vespéce entiere. 

— Et quel est-il? de mandal-je 4 mon interlocuteur. 

—Its sonr TRiIsTES—reprit gravement celui-ci— 
DEPUIS La MOnT DU Ror CHaRtes!” 

— (Upon this the Count observes, as well he may)— 
“ Superstition naive, et touchante !”” 
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Does not your blood curdle in your veins, and your 
eyes and nose moisten, as in fancy you step again 
into the cold and gloomy parlour where you were re- 
quested to “ Please to wait five minutes?” Do you 
remember the queer old portrait that hung over the 
fireplace, and your various speculations why the gen- 
tlemen of the past century should have ever worn gin- 
gerbread wigs and elicampane waistcoats? Does not 
your hand instinctively revert to your watch as it did 
then, and as though the Jooking at the time could pos- 
sibly accelerate it? Do you not recal the prodigal 
amount you would have invested in anything that 
could have cheered you .-der that probation of five 


minutes? You do—we aiz: “re do. 
Did Fate ever send you a ia? “er’s letter? Dida 
demon ever urge you to go to i:e attorney? Ah! 


your sighs are answers. That little brass plate, on 
which * office bell" was engraven, has never since 
left your dreams. The musty charnel odour of that 
“office” has never yet been sweetened from your 
nostrils. The saucy strippiing, perched on a three- 
legged stool, who inquired your business, is ever 
seated at your table when your purse is empty. You 
remember his answer to your request to see Mr, 
Shark? Yes, you’re right—it was “ Wait five 
minutes.” 

How strangely that office was furnished ;—the 
fragment of green taper—the massive tin candlesticks, 
that had never stood in a circle of happy faces, their 
business-like air told you that—the ** Law Almanac,” 
lined and dotted to show the legal harvest-time—the 
dingy volumes that were the creations of the head 
and not of the heart—and the dirt over ali. You can- 
not have forgotten that. 

Do you remember how your thoughts began to har- 
monize with the place—the visions of Chancery Lane 
and the Queen’s Bench, that flitted before your eyes. 
What would you not have given for something to 
have cheated you of the present! 

Have you ever been in love? Come, acknowledge 
the truth. Since we could lisp we have loved some 
gentle thing or kindly being. If Cupid’s arrows were 
not fabulous, our heart would have been as full of 
holes as a colander ! 

“Miss Laura begs that you will be kind enough to 
wait five minutes, sir?’”? How you tried to gasp an 
acquiescence ! Ha! ha! we know the sensation,—the 
two hundred pulse-power with which the heart drove 
the blood through the brain. “You had made up your 
mind to propose; the studied eloquence of a week 
was to be poured out in the next sixty minutes. 
Zounds! you felt the necessity of being calm. Was 
there nothing to engage your mind? Yes—there was 
her Album—You opened it, and read— 

How blest thy lot, Oh ! little book, 
Beyond the writings of the sage, 
Since only Laura’s eyes will look— 


and then you recognized the ee of Ferdinand 
Muskmetre, your suspected rival. From that mo- 
ment those five minutes were intolerable. 

Did you ever t—but why pursue these inquiries, for 
is there any one who has not, once in a week at least, 
five minutes that he wishes over !—Charivari. 


—_—_— 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE PRESS. 


Ir has been announced tothe public, through the 
medium of the Press, that a most important epoch 
has arrived in the life of the Prince of Wales. It 
isa strange fact, that this “important epoch” has 
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not been noted in the biography of any previous 
Princes of Wales ; for we look in vain through the 
pages of Hume and Smollett, Rapin, Lingard, Miss 
Julia Corner, and indeed every other corner within 
our reach, without being able to ascertain when Ed- 
ward the Black Prince was driven from the breast to 
the bottle. The Heir Apparent tothe English throne 
has we are told, been lately subjected to this frightful 
vicissitude ; and though His Royal Highness is said 
to haye borne it tolerably well, it wonld appear that 
while he took to the pap-spoon with princely fortitude, 
there was something of the infant perceptible in his 
mode of first receiving it. 

The nation cannot but sympathise with the feelings 
of the illustrious baby under the late trying circum- 
stances ; and it is in contemplation to lay an address 
of condolence at the foot of the Royal chair of 
wicker-work. His mode of reconciling himself to 
the frightful reverse is looked upon in the Palace asa 
fine augury of his future fortitude; and there can he 
no doubt, that he who as a child could be weaned 
without injury, will as a man rule over the nation as 
the nation ought to be ruled over. ‘There was virtue 
even in the Prince’s tears; for it is reported that he 
wept like a moral character, or, in other words 
* cried like a good un.”’—Charivari. 


Mr. Gipson seems to have brought all the sylvan 
freshness of his native locality, Sherwood Forest, 
to bloom with him amid the smoke of London. From 
another production of his on “ Spring’? we copy the 
following sweet rural images :— 


“ What welcome to the Spring is shown! 
Rich-sounding pzans fill the sky ! 
The cuckoo’s mellow monotone 
Answers the wryneck’s herald-cry ; 
The storm-thrush sings ’mid flying showers ; 
The lark’s voice, hush’d in gloomier hours, 
Rings down the wind from far : 
Hark ! the swift swallow’s lively cries, 
Whilst our old guest ’neath snowy skies— 
The robin—pipes from morning-rise 
To evening’s latest star. 


The plover’s wailing note is heard ; 

The bittern’s boom in marshy grounds ; 
Clamours the speck!’d forest-bird ; 

The crane his trumpet shrilly sounds ; 
Hares in the grass half-buried play, 
Leaving dark foot-tracks all their way 

Under the scatter’d dews ; 
The heifer’s low breaks on the ear, 
And, running ’mongst the straggling brere, 
The long-wool’d sheep, with cry of fear, 
Its truant lamb pursues. 


And hark the black-and-golden bee, 
Blythe trumpeter of vernal time ! 
Beats round and round the blossom’d lea, 
Or settles in the budding lime; 
Towards rushy pools the dragon-fly, 
Like a fairy javelin hurtles by ; 

The buzzing sand-wasp’s heard; 
And spotted moths—shy creatures they! 
Spring from deep flowers, and sail away 

ith zigzag flight through all the day, 

Baffling the chasing bird. 


Then welcome, Spring, whose bounteous hours 
Crown earth with riches night and day.” 
Literary Gazette. 
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“THE DREAMS OF OLD.” 
BY M. A. BROWNE. 


The dreams of old have faded, 
Their wondrous power is o’er; 
We cannot be persuaded 
To try their spells once more. 
Our wisdom now is scorning 
What our fathers deem’d a boon; 
The world’s bright clouds of morning 
Have melted in her noon. 
Yet, for the parted glory 
They shed on mortal mould, 
Think gently of the phantasy 
That framed the dreams of old. 


Where are the fairy legions 
That peopl’d vale and grove. 

And overspread earth’s regions 
With strange ethereal love ! 

The flowers their beauty haunted 
Are blooming gaily still ; 

But time hath disenchanted 
The meadow and the rill. 

There’s not a child who listens 
When their magic tale is told, 

Who does not know they were but dreams, 
Those radiant dreams of old. 


Where is the high aspiring 
That the star-watcher knew, 

Born of the pure desiring, 
For the holy and the true? 

The faith that never halted, 
Heaven’s starry page to read, 

And fram’d a dream exalted 
Unto a prophet’s creed. 

Who now would seek the planets, 
The future to unfold ; 

Who, as the grave astrologer, 
Revive the dreams of old? 


Where is the kindred spirit, 
With weary endless quest, 
Still hoping to inherit 
Earth’s riches, and be blest? 
No more beside his furnace 
The alchemist may bend, 
No more in lonely sternness 
His secret labours tend. 
We have a better wisdom 
To multiply our gold, 
And open craft to supersede 
That strangest dream of old. 


So pass the dreams of ages, 
And leave but little trace; 
Visions of bards and sages 
New wisdom can efface. 
Dreams that have won the fearful 
‘Lo hope for better days ; 
D:eams that have fill’d the cheerful 
With terror and amaze. 
All pass—doth nothing linger 
With deathless things enroll’d, 
That shall not perish and depart 
Amidst the dreams of old? 


Yea, what upheld the martyr 
Amidst the final strife, 








When he refus’d to barter 
His holy faith for life ? 

What cheer’d the pilgrim strangers 
To lofty thought and deed, 

To sow ‘midst death and dangers 
The Gospel’s sacred seed ? 

They hop’d the world’s wide nations 
Its fruit should yet behold, 

And was their glorious faith a dream— 
A fading dream of old? 


No: by the babe’s devotion, 
Lisp’d at his mother’s knee, 
Aud by her deep emotion, 
Its early trust to see ; 
And by the bond of union 
The faithful here may prove ; 
And by the blest communion 
Of ransomed ones above— 
We feel that here no vision 
Was with the past enroll’d, 
That the Christian faith may never be 
A baseless dream of old. 


KING ARTHUR. 


Tue production of King Arthur on its present scale 


| of unrivalled gorgeousness, at Drury Lane, has set our 


contemporaries to work in looking up the particulars 
of Dryden’s life; but Aing Arthur himself has been 
passed over in these researches somewhat contemptu- 
ously. Ina choice and rare volume, with the words 
“Marks, Long-lane, Smithfield,” in the imprint, we 


“meet with a shor’, poem called Aing Arthur’s Pud- 


ding, which must have escaped the nice scholarship 
of the Lessee of Drury-Lane Theatre, or we should 
certainly have been gratified by the pudding having 
been included in the late revival. The first stanza 
begins thus :— 
When good King Arthur ruled this land 
He was a goodly King— 


This allusion to his Majesty’s piety is somewhat 
abruptly followed up by the startling announcement 
in the next couplet, showing the state of public morals 
during the reign of the good Arthur, which allowed 
him to be guilty of a petty theft, and yet retain his 
character for godliness. 


He stole three pecks of barley-meal, 
To make a bread-pudding. 


It must be inferred from this that the royal larder 
was but ill supplied, and that Arthur’s civil list was, 
to say the least of it, extremely shabby. 

In the next verse we have a curious picture of the 
domestic economy of Arthur’s palace. The Sove- 
reign is represented in the act of performing the ordi- 
nary office of a menial :— 

A bag-pudding the King did make, 
And stuffed it well with plums, 

And in it put great lumps of fat 
As big as my two thumbs. 


There is something highly praétical in leaving the 
reader uncertain as to the size of ** the lumps of fat ;”’ 
for, as the bard himself is not known, the size of his 
thumbs must be matter of still greater uncertainty. 
‘* Mystery is the mother of sublimity,” says an acute 
writer (we mean ourself;) and there is something 
truly Miltonian in the vagueness thrown over the size 
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of the lumps of fat put by King Arthur into his pud- / 


ing. 
Perhaps, however, the concluding stanza is the 
crowning one of the poem. We give it entire :— 


The King and Queen did eat thereof 
And noblemen beside : 

And what they could not eat that night, 
The Queen, next morning, fried. 


Ilere is a picture of royal economy which is highly 
creditable to Arthur’s Court; and we wonder that 
Mr. Macready did not introduce, among the magnifi- 
cent series of visions, a fableaux representing Mrs. 
Nisbett frying, the “‘next morning,” that portion of 
King Arthur’s pudding which had not been eaten 
overnight by their Majesties and the noblemen who 
partook of it. The frying scene, with a few bars of 
Cook (e), would have presented an admirable con- 
trast to the frost scene, with the music of Purcell. 
We wonder that the Management of Drury-Lane 
Theatre overlooked this fine opportunity of giving 
completeness to their late revival. —Charivari. 


ON SUNRISE. 
FROM POEMS BY EDWARD W. SHANNON. 


Hail to thy dazzling presence! How the wide 
High heaven seems too straight for thee, O Sun! 
Thy unveil’d beauty every eye must shun ! 
Arm’d as with blinding levin, in thy pride, 

Thou art alone; ’tis thine alone to hide 
All radiance with thy blaze, far beaming one ! 
Such as thou art to-day, so hast thou shone 


bopree p all the past, and changeless dost abide. 
| 


And shall the might of thy great shining fail ? 

Art thou not everlasting? Can it be 

That thou wast born with time, and shalt wax pale, 
And perish with him? Is it thy brief doom, 

Ere the great dawning of eternity, 

To sink as ashes through the boundless gloom ? 


HOPE. 


Hope, I know all thy falsehood ; and I know 
How wholesome is the lore thy foe imparts; 
With what high wisdom Time informs our hearts, 
Unteaching thy sweet lessons: be it so. 

Alas! can sighs be all the thanks we owe 
For gifts so precious? With what Parthian darts 
Doth memory wound, when all thy wizard-arts 
Fail, and the soul hath lost its credulous glow ! 

O thou dear traitress, ’tis in vain,—in vain,— 
That of truth’s freezing fount I’ve tasted: still 
I love thy treasons and betraying smile. 

Though in thy cup, for me, but dregs remain, 
Withhold not the all-vital charm, until 
These locks are greyer. Mock me yet a while! 





RICHES. 


Who are the rich? They who have gathered gold 
By any means, and wallow in such pleasure 


POEMS BY EDWARD W. SHANNON. 


As gold can buy? Is this the narrow measure 
By which the wealth of our great world is told? 
Deem ye the dullard rich, whose pampered mould 
Shuts in a paltry soul, who feels the pressure 
Of hoarded cares, and whose most hidden treasure 
In shining dross alone? Are such enroll’d 
The favour’d ones? No: only in the mind 
Can we be rich or poor. The living power 
Of loftier thought and feeling is alone 
Worthy the name of wealth: in these we find 
All that adds worth to life ; and thus each one 
™ hath those gifts may smile, though fortune 
ower. 


APATHY. 


There is a curse,—the direst of all those 

Which gather o’er our life ;—it is to bear 

All that should grieve us without grief; to wear 

A heartless calm, a loathsome peace, when woes 
Are dealt unto us largely ; vile repose 

Usurping the blank soul: while hope and fear 

Alike forsake us, and the natural tear 

No longer from the heart, like life-blood, flows. 
This only do I dread: from this alone, 

O Fate, defend me! though it be my doom, 

To writhe, ere long, beneath a scourge of steel, 
Shield me from horror’s worst—the heart of stone. 

Whate’er the ills that are as yet to come, 

Grant me the power their keenest edge to feel. 


SLEEP. 


Dumb Sleep, is not this winged life of ours 
Fleet enough in its course unto the dark, 
That thou should’st claim half of its stinted hours, 
And from this shadowy day shouldst dimly mark 
A murkier season for thine own! The powers 
Of vigilant youth, that would go forth and hark 
The songstress of the midnight in her bowers, 
Thou makest deaf, that even the gladsome lark 
Cannot unchain them from thy tyranny. 
Nor can the mounting sun thy prisons pierce, 
Till many a festal hour of light is fled. 
Ah, bitter are these wrongs which I rehearse : 
Yet hast thou countervailing bliss for me,— 
Canst hide the living—and bring back the dead. 


LIFE. 


When we look back on hours long passed away, 
The nothings of that time which now is nought, 
The unnoted acts and long forgotten thought, 
Wherein we lived through many a yesterday, 

We marvel how so fast our years decay. 

On flies unlagging Time, that near hath brought 
Fulfilment to our hope; yet stil] untaught, 
Unransom’d, we plod on our darkling way : 

And whither ? to the morrow that shall be 
Uncalender’d for us ;—to the strong gate 
Whence none reissue, where all seemings vanish. 

Is this to live indeed? or else do we 
But faintly dream towards the morn, and wait 
Till very life our sick illusions banish ? 


Literary Gazeite. 





